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Art.  I. — The  Life  and  Labours  of  Adam  Clarke,  LL.D.  To 
which  is  added  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Controversy  con- 
cerning the  Sonship  of  Christ,  particularly  as  connected  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  Wesley  an- Methodist  Conference.  London. 
Stephens.    1834.     12mo.     pp.  520. 

We  have  perused  this  volume  with  very  mixed  emotions.  It  has 
afforded  us  ample  gratification,  as  exhibiting  the  life  and  labours 
of  a  most  extraordinary  man;  and  it  has  filled  us  with  melan- 
choly, as  it  discloses  the  spirit  of  division  which,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  tenor  of  this  work,  is  now  threatening  to  rend  the  vitals 
of  the  whole  Methodistic  system.  We  have  no  sort  of  delight  in 
contemplating  these  elements  of  discord.  Confusion,  divergency, 
and  gradual  decomposition,  we  verily  believe  to  be  the  natural 
fate  of  Separation.  Dissent  is  born  to  this  sort  of  trouble,  as  the 
sparks  of  fire  fly  upwards.  But  foul  befal  that  Churchman  who 
can  look  upon  the  fulfilment  of  this  destiny  with  feelings  of  satis- 
faction.  Any  man,  with  the  scantiest  resources  of  judgment  and 
sagacity,  might  predict  such  an  issue.  But  if  his  heart  be  right 
with  God,  or  with  man,  instead  of  rejoicing  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  prophecy,  he  would  be  prompted  to  exclaim,  with  the 
sorrowing  priest  of  Anathoth,  "  O  that  my  head  were  waters^  and 
mine  eyes  a  fountain  oftearsT  And,  of  all  the  families  of  Dissent, 
there  assuredly  is  no  one  better  entitled  to  the  sympathies  of 
Churchmen  than  the  Communion  oif  John  Wesley.  It  is  a  mise- 
rable thing  to  see  his  people  running  into  the  broad  and  beaten 
wa3^s  of  anarchy  and  confusion.  His  own  heart  would  bleed,  if 
he  were  now  living,  to  behold  such  sights.  And  Churchmen 
though  we  be,  our  heart  bleeds  at  the  thought  of  what  he  would 
have  to  endure,  if  he  could  witness  the  spirit  which  seems  now  to 
be  abroad  among  them  who  call  themselves  by  his  name. 

To  what  peculiar  division  of  the  Wesleyan  body  the  author  of 
this  volume  may  belong,  we  really  are  not  competent  to  inform 
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our  readers.  One  things  however,  is  abundantly  clear,— that  the 
ground  he  stands  upon  is  very  different  from  that  \vhich  was  ori- 
ginally occupied  by  John  Wesley.  It  is  notorious  that,  for  a 
considerable  time  after  the  first  foundation  of  Methodism^  there 
was  no  service  in  the  Wesleyan  meeting-houses  during  the  time 
of  divine  service  in  the  Church  ;*  and,  further,  that  Uie  Liturgy 
of  the  Church  of  England  was  generally  adopted  in  the  Wesleyan 
worship.  Let  us,  then,  endeavour  to  imagine  the  countenance, 
and  the  feeling,  with  which  the  founder  of  Methodism  would 
peruse  such  passages  as  the  following: — Having  spoken  of  the 
Methodist  Society  of  Dublin,  so  long  ago  as  1790|  as  ^*  rent 
With  disputes"  relative  to  the  question  of  separation  from  the 
Church,  the  writer  continues  thus:  "  The  Dissenters,  it  appears, 
'^  submittted  quietly  to  the  imposition  of  the  Church  service,  the 
''  discord  lying  between  Churchmen  and  Churchmen.  The  ob- 
'^  ject  on  both  sides  was  to  prevent  a  separation  from  the  Church. 
"  But  while  some  thought  that  the  introduction  of  the  Liturgy 
'^  would  have  this  effect,  others  attributed  to  it  an  opposite 
*'  tendency.  Many  of  the  most  wealthy  and  influential  members 
**  of  the  society  were  of  the  latter  party,  and  they  withdrew  their 
"  countenance  and  support."  Adam  Clarke,  it  appears,  was 
among  those  who  thought  that  the  use  of  the  Liturgy  tended  to 
separation.  He  afterwards,  however,  became  convinced  that  the 
use  of  the  Liturgy  ''  was  the  most  effectual  way  to  keep  the 
society  attached  to  the  spirit  and  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and 
that  in  opposing  it,  he  fell  into  the  greatest  ecclesiastical  error 
**  he  ever  committed,  and  one  which  he  deeply  deplored  for  many 
■*  years."  But  then,  says  his  biographer,  "  Mr.  Wesley  himself 
**  was  hardly  a  more  bigotted  Churchman  than  Mr.  Clarke  ;  and 
*'  yet  he  (Mr.  Clarke)  lived  to  see  the  day  when,  in  nearly  all  the 
*'  Methodist  chapels,  service  was  performed,  during  church  hours, 
**  without  the  apology  of  using  the  Liturgy.'^ — p.  11 1. 

The  character  and  demeanour  of  Clarke's  associates  in  this 
affair  were,  according  to  his  representation,  by  no  means  such  as 
to  fill  him  with  delight  and  confidence.  He  tells  us  that  they 
afterwards  "  separated  from  the  Methodist  Society,  and  set  up  a 
'*  spurious  and  factious  connection  of  their  own,  under  the  name  of 
*'  Primitive  Methodism — a  principal  part  of  which  was  to  deprive 
*^  the  original  connection  of  its  chapels^  to  divide  its  societies,  to  in- 
jure its  finances,  and  to  traduce  both  its  spiritual  and  loyul  cha- 
racter J^  And  he  adds,  that  they  had  '*  neglected  him,  though 
*^  he  was  on  their  side;  and  that  though  he  and  his  family  had 

*  This  is  distinctly  affirmed  by  W.  Cotton,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  General  Cominittee 
of  the  National  Society,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Education  Committee,  p.  X4^,  ques- 
tion  1949.    The  fact,  indeed,  is  quite  indisputable. 
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^  nothing  but  affliction  and  distress  while  they  remained  in  Dub- 
**  lin,  that  party  neither  ministered  to  his  distresses,  nor  sympa* 
"  thised  with  him  in  his  afflictions/' — p.  1 13. 

From  this  very  disagreeable  exhibition  of  jealousy  and  strife,  it 
is  manifest  thtit  ever  since  the  departure  of  John  Wesley,  the 
question  of  Methodistic  Churchmanship  has  been  one  source  of 
bitter  contention  among  his  people.  But  there  is  more  abundant 
proof  behind.  In  our  notice  of  the  Life  of  Richard  Watson,  we 
expressed  our  inability  to  comp  rehend  what  can  be  meant  by  those 
Methodists  who,  like  Richard  Watson,  speak  of  themselves  as  no 
theoretic  Dissenters-  It  now  appears  that  there  is  a  class  of 
Methodists  who  experience  precisely  the  same  difficulty ! 

**  There  are  persons,"  says  the  author  of  the  volume  now  before  us, 
**  fond  and  foolish  enough  to  persist  in  maintaining  that  the  Methodists 
are  not  Dissenters.  It  would  be  amusing,  if  it  were  not  disgusting,  to 
witness  their  fawntng  attachment  to  the  Establishment^  which,  until  its 
present  hour  of  adversity,  never  manifested  towards  them  any  other  feel- 
ing  than  that  of  implacable  hatred.  They  will  act  wisely  to  distrust  any 
show  of  friendship  which  she  may  now  make.  She  was  formerly  as 
gracious  to  other  sects  of  Dissenters,  but  as  soon  as  they  had  served  her 
turn,  she  cast  them  off,  and  evinced  towards  them  even  greater  enmity 
than  before.  Nor  is  she  changed  since  that  time.  So  long  as  she  re- 
tains her  predominance  (for,  thanks  be  to  God,  and  to  the  laws  of  tole- 
ration, she  is  not  dominant),  so  long  as  by  union  with  the  state  she  is 
invested  with  exclusive  privileges,  she  will  not  scruple  to  do  whatever 
she  can  that  she  has  done  before.  But  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Methodists  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  smooth  speeches  of  sleek  Churchmen^ 
they  must  keep  a  vigilant  eye  upon  the  motions  of  those  of  their  own 
ministers  and  brethren,  who  indignantly  disclaim  the  appellation  of  Dis- 
senters, and  continually  strive  to  ape  the  Establishment,  The  Methodists^ 
bet/ond  all  question,  httoe  been  Dissenters  ever  since  they  were  formed 
into  a  distinct  and  self-dependent  community.  They  may  have  been 
less  active  in  evincing  their  dissent  than  other  denominations ;  but  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  Dissenters,  no  sane  or  candid  man  can  doubt.  Mr. 
Wesley  himself  was  a  Dissenter  long  before  his  death.  If  the  Church 
had  been  in  possession  of  an  efficient  discipline,  he  would  have  been  de- 
posed on  account  of  bis  irregularities.  When  Mr.  Irving  indulged  in 
practices  contrary  to  the  established  usage  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  he 
was  tried,  and  being  found  guilty,  was  deposed  -,  while  Mr.  Armstrong, 
his  Churcfa-of-England  lieutenant,  was  simply  forbidden  by  the  Bishop 
of  London  to  preach  in  any  consecrated  buildiug  within  his  lordship  s 
jurisdiction.  Mr.  Armstrong  thus  retains  bis  gown ;  but  will  any  one 
(except  himself)  maintain  that  he  is  not  a  Dissenter,  ^mply  because, 
through  the  laxity  of  discipline,  he  has  not  been  formally  '  unfrocked  V 
Even  considering  the  Methodists  as  an  emanation  from  the  Churchy 
which  is  granting  too  much,  yet  may  she  say  of  tbem,  ^  Though  they 
went  out  from  us,  they  are  not  of  us:'  and  were  the  followers  of  Mr. 
Wesley  to  seek  a  re-union  with  the  Establishment,  they  would  soon  find 
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themselves  in  the  predicament  of  the  '  fox  without  his  tail  ;*  for  if  ever 
the  Methodists  were  identical  with  the  members  of  the  Establishment, 
they  have  at  least  irrecoverably  lost  the  distinguishing  appendages  of 
Churchmanship." — pp.  113,  114. 

We  have  before  expressed  our  earnest  \vish  that  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  should  speak  out,  relative  to  the  preservation  or 
demolition  of  the  Church,  purely  in  order  that  the  Church  may 
know  who  are  her  friends,  and  who  are  her  adversaries.  Above 
M,  we  have  called  upon  the  Wesleyans  to  be  open  and  free- 
spoken.  At  the  time  when  we  did  so,  we  were  little  aware  that 
any  class  or  section  of  that  body  had  spoken  out  with  the  free- 
dom,  and,  we  must  add,  with  the  acrimony,  betrayed  in  the  pas- 
sage we  have  here  extracted.  Of  course  we  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  the  mere  freedom  of  the  above  manifesto.  And  as  for  its 
acrimony f  we  contemplate  it  rather  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  We 
were  in  hopes  that  the  vulgar  trash  about ''  sleek  Churchmen*'  had 
been  well  nigh  banished  from  the  thoughts  and  speeches  of  men 
who  make  profession  of  Christianity  in  all  its  purity  and  meek« 
ness,  and  that  rhetoric  of  this  poor  and  despicable  cast  had  been 
turned  over  to  the  service  of  the  infidel  and  destructive  faction. 
Alas!  we  find  that  we  have  egregiously  deceived  ourselves;  for 
here  we  have  the  biographer  of  Adam  Clarke  degrading  himself 
by  writing  about  the  clergy,  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  caricature- 
shops.  The  caricature-shops^  indeed,  only  labour  in  their  voca- 
tion, when  they  represent  the  functionaries  of  the  Church  as  a 
tribe  of  "  gorbellied  knaves."  But  what  would  John  Wesley  say 
to  wretched  calumny  like  this,  in  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  own 
followers?  What  would  Adam  Clarke  say,  could  he  now  behold 
the  memorial  of  his  labours  disgraced  by  this  coarse  and  shallow 
nonsense?  George  Whitefield,  it  is  true,  in  the  earlier  period  of 
his  career,  was  in  the  habit  of  being  facetious  upon  the  "  downy 
doctors  of  the  Establishment;"  but,  in  process  of  time,  Whitefield 
himself  became  as  sleek  and  downy  as  any  doctor  of  them  all; 
and  then,  says  he,  I  found  that  I  must  speak  of  downy  doctors  no 
more.  With  regard,  therefore,  to  all  such  critics  of  the  Establish- 
ment as  the  author  of  this  book,  we  have  only  to  say,  as  Caesar 
said  of  Cassius,  **  would  they  were  fatter.  Yet  we  fear  them 
"  not."  We  wish  them  to  be  in  as  good  case  as  George  White- 
field  in  his  sleekest  days ;  and  this  purely  for  their  own  sakes :  for 
then  they  could  not,  for  very  shame,  expose  themselves  by  talking, 
like  low  and  hackneyed  scribblers,  about  the  sleekness  of  eccle- 
siastics. 

There  are  other  manifold  indications,  scattered  through  this 
work,  from  which  it  may  clearly  be  collected  that  there  is  a  set  of 
Wesleyans — how  numerous  we  know  not — who  are  Dissenters  in 
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theory,  in  feeling,  and  in  practice, — Dissenters  with  heart,  and 
mind,  and  soul,  and  strength.  For  instance,  in  1810,  we  are  in- 
formed, Adam  Clarke  was  zealously  engaged  in  the  promotion  of 
a  plan  for  a  new  edition  of  the  London  Polyglot  Bible.  For  a 
time  all  appeared  in  train  for  a  successful  issue,  and  some  of  the 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  entered  warmly  into  the  project. 
"  But,  alas!"  says  the  author,  "  like  nearly  all  improvements 
**  which  are  entrusted  to  the  care  of  our  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tern' 
" poral,  it  fell  through  between  them." — p.  185.  Again;  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Speaker  Abbot,  on  presenting  him  with  a  copy  of 
his  notes  on  Genesis,  Adam  Clarke  had  expressed  himself  as 
follows: — 

'*  I  am  sure  they,  the  notes,  are  in  perfect  consonance  with  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain) 
the  first  of  which  I  most  conscientiously  acknowledge  as  constituting  the 
true  Christian  creed  ;  and  the  second,  as  comprehending  a  code  of  the 
wisest,  most  just,  and  impartial  laws,  which  man  ever  received,  or  by 
which  any  nation  has  ever  yet  been  governed.  Both  these  subjects, 
when  any  opportunity  has  presented  itself  in  the  course  of  my  work,  I 
have  rejoiced  to  present  to  my  readers  in  their  own  light,  in  order  to  ex- 
cite their  gratitude  for  such  inestimable  favours,  and  to  lead  them  to 
prove  this  by  a  conformity  of  their  lives  to  the  doctrines  in  their  creed, 
and  a  conscientious  obedience  to  the  laws  of  their  country." — p.  186. 

This  compliment  to  the  Church  ^nd  State  of  England  was  not 
to  be  endured  without  remark;  and  the  biographer  accordingly 
subjoins  the  following  very  courteous  annotation: — *'  It  is  not 
"  every  one  that  will  estimate  the  favours  of  the  Church  Establish- 
**  ment  at  so  high  a  rate.'*  Again;  we  are  informed  that,  in  1829, 
Dr.  Clarke  presented  a  volume  of  his  Sermons  to  the  Bishop  of 
London,  accompanied  by  a  letter;  touching  which  letter  his  bio- 
grapher delivers  himself  thua*. — *'  The  material  part  of  this  curi- 
•*  ous  letter  we  will  lay  before  the  reader,  premising,  that  while 
"  the  writer  had  an  undoubted  right  to  call  himself  a  member  of 
•*  the  Church  of  England,  if  it  so  pleased  him,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  he  condescended  to  apologize,  even  to  a  bishop,  for  preach- 
ing without  episcopal  ordination^  at  the  same  time  that  he  de- 
**  clared  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  himself  had  laid  upon  him 
*'  the  necessity  of  committing  such  an  act  of  presumption/' — pp. 
£92,  293.  One  instance  more.  In  page  304  we  find  the  biogra- 
pher of  Adam  Clarke  writing  as  follows: — *'  It  has  been  seen  that 
'*  Dr.  Clarke  delighted  to  evince  his  attachment  to  the  Church  of 
**  England.  This  propensity  has  not  been  lost  sight  of  by  the 
apologists  for  the  abuses  and  corruptions  of  that  unscriptural 
and  inefficient  institution,  who  have  seized  with  avidity  on  every 
'*  sentence  in  which  the  Doctor  betrayed  his  partiality  for  its 
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''  formularies.  But  charity  suggests  that  such  a  man  as  he  could 
^'  not  approve  the  adulterous  connection  between  Church  and  State, 
''  of  exalting  the  ministers  of  Christ  to  temporal  dignities,  or  of 
^^  many  other  evils  which  result  from  these.  With  this  caveat  we 
lay  before  the  reader  a  letter,  in  which,  at  the  request  of  a  cor- 
respdndent.  Dr.  Clarke  gave  his  opinion  on  the  much  abused, 
and,  as  we  think,  unscriptural  rite  of  Confirmation." — p.  304. 
And  why,  it  may  be  asked — why  is  it  that  we  produce  and  ex- 
pose these  symptoms  of  what  we  will  not  call  malicious  enmity  to 
the  Church,  (for,  being  reviled,  we  will  not  revile  again),  but  of 
inveterate  prepossession  to  the  disadvantage  and  dishonour  of  the 
Church?  We  reply,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  produce 
them,  920^  with  any  design  of  grafting  upon  them  an  apolo^  for 
the  Church ;  for  this  we  might  be  well  content  to  leave  m  the 
hands  of  men  who  are  still  after  the  own  heart  of  John  Wesley,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  gigantic  champions  of  our  own  communiou. 
Still  less  do  we  produce  them  for  the  purpose  of  heaping  con- 
tempt and  obloquy  upon  the  heads  of  any,  who,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  honest  judgment,  may  be  impelled  to  declare  the  Church 
nnscriptural  and  inefficient,  and  to  denounce  what  they  call  the 
connection  between  Church  and  State,  as  adulterous  and  corrupt. 
For,  undoubtedly,  they,  who  are  under  the  influence  of  such  per- 
suasions, have  a  right  to  put  forth  the  strongest  expressions  oi 
their  opinion  which  may  be  compatible  with  Christian  gentleness 
and  candour.  Our  sole  object  in  dwelling  for  a  moment  on  such 
things,  is  this,  that  the  faithful  and  devoted  members  of  the 
Church  may  not  give  themselves  up  to  a  strong  delusion,  but  may 
p^ceive  and  know  that  too  many  among  those  who  went  forth 
from  us,  are  now  not  of  us,  even  in  the  most  qualified  sense  of  the 
words,  but  are  swelling  the  ranks  of  our  most  inflexible  and  deter- 
mined enemies.  We  hold  it  to  be  extremely  important  that  there 
should  be  no  mistake  about  this  matter.  And  there  can  be  no 
mistake  about  it,  if  intelligent  Qhurchmen  will  but  look  watch- 
fully and  intrepidly  upon  the  signs  of  the  times.  We  really  must 
say  for  the  very  ^miscellaneous  powers  which  are  now  arrayed 
against  us— Papists,  Sectarians,  Infidels,  Anarchists — that  they 
have,  at  this  present  time,  but  scanty  recourse  to  stratagem  or 
ambuscade.  Their  hostility  is  open,  and  onward,  and  proclaimed 
with  a  trumpet  note,  which  rendereth  no  uncertain  sound.  They 
come  down  to  meet  us  upon  the  plain;  and  measureless  indeed 
wifl  be  their  contempt  for  us,  if  we  should  fancy  ourselves  able  to 
discover,  amid  the  clangor  and  the  din,  a  single  tone  which  speaks 
of  peace.  They  evidently  contemplate  nothing  less  than  what 
may  be  called  a  stand-up Jighti    And  for  such  a  fight  must  we  be 
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prepared;  though  not  in  reliance  on  the  arm  of  flesh,  or  on  carnal 
weapons.    And  our  cry  must  be — may  God  speed  the  right! 

But  we  must  now  turn  from  the  biographer  to  a  much  more 
interesting  and  important  personage — the  subject  of  his  memoir. 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke.  The  place  of  Clarke's  birth  was  Moybeg,  an 
obscure  village  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Londonderry.  He 
was  born  in  the  year  1760,  or  1762.  He  came  of  a  reputable 
but  decayed  family.  His  father  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
keeping  school  at  Maghera,  and  here  it  was  that  Adam  received 
the  first  rudiments  of  his  education.  His  religious  feelings  were 
awakened,  at  the  early  age  of  six  years,  by  a  conversation  between 
himself  and  a  fellow-pupil,  on  the  dreadful  nature  of  eternal 
punishment  Among  the  earliest  of  his  eccentricities,  was  an 
implacable  antipathy  to  men  with  "  big  bellies."  In  his  horror 
of  obesity  he  was  not  outdone  even  by  Lord  Byron  himself.  He 
was  thrown  into  an  agony  of  alarm  by  the  vaticination  of  some 
village  prophet,  that  he  would  be  addicted  to  the  bottle,  and  be* 
come  enormously  abdominous.  Immediately  on  being  apprized 
of  this  dire  augury,  he  retired  into  a  field,  and  fervently  prayed 
that  he  never  might  be  like  Pearce  Quinlin^  a  neighbour  of  bis 
father's,  and^  as  it  appears,  a  formidable  specimen  of  corpulence. 
In  this  instance  the  prediction  helped,  not  to  fulfil,  but  to  defeat 
itself.  The  bottle  never  gained  the  slightest  dominion  over  Adam 
Clarke;  and  although  towards  the  close  of  his  life  his  person  be* 
came  somewhat  portly,  its  dimensions  were  never  sufficient  to 
save  the  credit  of  the  prophet. 

It  seems  that  the  faculties  of  Adam  were  naturally  slow.  The 
drudgery  endured  by  him  in  his  progress  through  Lily's  grammar 
was  most  appalling.  As  in  prasenti,  more  especially,  threw  him 
into  despair.  The  derision  of  his  school-fellows  at  length  roused 
him  from  his  lethargy.  He  made  a  desperate  and  sudden  efibrt ; 
and,  thereupon,  *'  felt  as  if  something  had  broken  within  him/' 
All  difficulties  were  then  laid  low  in  a  moment  The  jeers  of 
his  companions,  he  said,  fell  on  his  mind  like  sparks  on  gun* 
powder :  they  produced  an  instantaneous  and  irresistible  explo- 
sion, which  scattered  every  impediment  to  the  winds. 

His  father^  we  find,  was  under  the  necessity  <^  resorting  to 
agriculture  in  aid  of  the  meagre  profits  of  tuition.  It  became  a 
schoolmaster,  however,  to  till  the  earth  after  a  classic  fashion : 
and  the  Georgics  actually  formed  his  manual  of  husbandry.  It 
appears  that  lAber  et  Alma  Ceres  were  not  insensible  to  the 
pious  attentions  of  the  devotee :  for,  strange  as  it  may  be  thought^ 
his  crops^  in  spite  of  the  Georgics,  if  they  were  not  better,  were, 
at  least,  no  worse  than  those  of  his  neighbours.  This  mixture  of 
pursuits  had  the  elSect  of  making  Adam  familiar  both  with  rural 
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imagery  and  occupation,  and  with  the  beauties  of  ^'  the  finest 
poet  that  ever  lived."  Nevertheless,  he  did  not  disdain  the 
**  legendary  lore"  of  Tom  Thumb,  and  Jack  the  Giant-killer. 
On  the  contrary,  he  actually  ascribed  ^'  to  his  knowledge  of  their 
*^  contents  the  acquisition  of  a  literary  taste,  and  of  a  firm  belief 
*'  in  spiritual  agency !"  The  Story  of  Troy  was  equally  profita- 
ble ;  for  it  impelled  him  to  invoke  the  spirit  of  Hector,  and 
helped  to  convert  him,  from  a  timid  child,  into  a  courageous  lad. 
Nay,  the  study  of  magic  had  its  charms  and  its  uses  for  Adam 
Clarke.  He  plunged  into  the  murky  depths  of  Cornelius 
Agrippa's  occult  philosophy ;  and  actually  became  the  terror  of 
midnight  depredators,  who  were  constrained,  by  apprehension  of 
his  spells,  to  leave  the  premises  of  his  father  unrifled  and  un« 
molested.  As  every  thing  in  the  magic  art  was  to  be  done  in  the 
fear  of  God,  there  was  nothing  in  the  mysterious  craft  to  alarm  his 
conscience.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  satisfied  that  the  pursuit 
was  highly  commendable,  until  he  found  himself  rebuked,  and 
taken  aback,  by  Matth.  vii.  ^2,  23 ;  a  passage  which  made  him 
tremble  lest  he  should  be  numbered  among  them  who,  having 
done  many  wonderful  works  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  would, 
nevertheless,  have  their  portion  among  the  workers  of  iniquity. 
He  accordingly  abandoned  the  pursuit  of  the  occult  science; 
though  he  could  not  altogether  shake  off  his  passion  for  the  mar- 
vellous. He  revelled,  without  restraint,  in  scenery  of  the  Arabian 
Nights ;  a  book  to  which  he  confidently  traces  his  fondness  for 
oriental  history  and  literature. 

And  here  we  pass  over  a  vast  deal  of,  what  appears  to  us,  ex- 
ceedingly nugacious  disquisition,  relative  to  the  perilous  tendency 
of  this  sort  of  superstitious  education.  To.be  sure,  no  man  in 
his  right  wits  would  ever  think  of  gravely  recommenditig  a  similar 
course  of  discipline  to  the  generality  of  children.  But  the  mind 
of  Adam  Clarke  was  a  very  peculiar  mind.  Things,  that  might 
have  spoiled  an  ordinary  understanding,  did  but  little  injury  to 
his.  The  case  is  simply  this, — that,  purely  by  accident,  his 
intellect  and  his  heart  were  rather  irregularly  educated;  but  that 
the  evil,  for  the  most  part,  was  transitory,  the  good  permanent. 
Tom  Thumb, —  Hector  of  Troy, — Cornelius  Agrippa,  —  all 
helped,  somehow  or  other,  to  lift  him  out  of  the  smoke  and  stir 
of  the  quotidian  world.  They  filled  his  soul  with  unearthly  as- 
pirations, which,  as  he  advanced  in  years  and  knowledge,  found 
their  appropriate  direction.  He  may,  undoubtedly,  have  de- 
ceived himself,  when  he  fixed  on  these  studies  as  the  proximate 
causes,  which  brought  out  the  principle  of  religion,  and  called  it 
forth  into  life  and  action.  But  this  imagination,  erroneous  as  it 
was,  can  hardly  be   sufficient  to  fix  upon  him  the  charge   of 
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"  mixing  up  idle  romances  with  the  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit." 
The  utmost  that  can  be  justly  said  of  him,  with  reference  to  his 
odd  fancies,  is,  that,  in  his  maturer  days,  he  ought  to  have  per- 
ceived that  the  contents  of  his  ''juvenile  library"  were  very  un- 
likely instruments  for  the  Divine  Spirit  to  work  withal. 

The  parents  of  Adam  Clarke  were,  both  of  them,  religious ; 
but  they  were  of  different  communions.  His  father  was  a  Church- 
man, his  mother  a  Presbyterian.  From  the  one,  Adam  imbibed 
a  decided  preference  for  the  Church;  from  the  other  a  spirit  of 
profound,  but  austere  and  somewhat  gloomy  devotion.  At  an 
early  period  of  his  youth,  the  spiritual  light  within  him  suffered  a 
disastrous  eclipse.  According  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  he 
attended  a  singing-school,  where  he  received  instruction  in  sacred 
music.  Unfortunately,  the  teacher  added  the  accomplishment  of 
dancing  to  that  of  psalmody.  The  effect  of  this  upon  Adam  was 
exceedingly  fearful.  He  grew  fond  of  company,  and  impatient 
of  controul ;  contracted  a  passion  for  fine  clothes,  and  a  mortal 
hatred  for  hard  work.  This  lasted  for  two  years.  At  length, 
however,  he  burst  from  the  circle  of  this  enchantment;  and,  ever 
after,  looked  back  with  bitter  indignation  upon  the  seduction 
which  had  enthralled  him.  From  that  moment,  dancing  was  set 
down  by  him  as  "  an  unmixed  moral  evil."  Now,  here,  we  have 
a  striking  example  of  the  process,  by  which  the  most  innocent 
gaieties  and  recreations  of  life  find  their  way  into  the  prohibitory 
index  of  many  a  sincere  and  ardent  professor  of  religion  pure  and 
undefiled.  An  individual  finds  that  he  has  been  perilously  en- 
snared by  inordinate  indulgence  in  some  favourite  amusement  or 
other;  and,  straightway,  he  concludes  that  the  same  amusement 
must  be  ruinous  to  the  religious  feelings  and  principles  of  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  Christendom!  If  Adam  Clarke  found 
this  sort  of  recreation  fatal  to  his  holiness  and  peace,  he,  most 
unquestionably,  did  right  to  give  it  up,  never  more  to  be  resumed. 
This  was  the  way  with  Samuel  Johnson.  He  could  be  abstemi- 
ous, but  not  temperate;  and  therefore  he  left  off  wine.  But  he 
did  not  denounce  wine  as  a  mortal  poison.  Such,  however,  was 
not,  altogether,  the  way  with  Adam  Clarke.  He  left  off  dancing, 
indeed ;  but  he  could  not  rest  content  without  declaring  the  prac- 
tice of  dancing  to  be  an  abomination.  *'  Let  who  will  plead  for 
it,"  he  said,  "  /  htow  it  to  be  evil,  and  that  only.'*  For  ourselves, 
we  are  no  advocates  for  dancing,  or  for  any  other  worldly  pursuit 
or  pastime  under  heaven,  when  it  threatens  to  become  a  passion. 
And,  to  say  the  truth,  we  do  not  know  that  we  should  be  very 
profoundly  affiicted,  if  all  the  dancing  masters  in  the  creation  were 
to  drown  their  kits, "  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound."  For 
the  purpose  of  training  the  limbs,  we  could  be  almost  content  to 
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accept,  in  their  stead,  the  services  of  the  drill-serjeant.  But  of 
this  we  feel  perfectly  assured,  that  there  are  multitudes  of  Chris- 
tian youths  and  maidens,  whose  virtue  is  as  little  endangered  by 
the  occasional  and  moderate  use  of  dancing,  as  it  u  by  the  salu- 
tary exercise  of  riding  on  horseback. 

Adam  had,  some  time  after,  two  narrow  escapes  of  a  descrip- 
tion very  different  from  his  recent  moral  deliverance.  He  was 
once  very  nearly  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  The  accident 
for  a  time  deprived  him  of  sense.  His  recovery  was  effected  by 
bleeding ;  but  was  so  far  beyond  expectation,  that  be,  himself, 
was,  afterwards,  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  it  as  the  almost 
undoubted  effect  of  a  special  providence,  and,  moreover,  as  an 
indication  that  he  was  reserved  for  some  momentous  destiny* 
^*  Had  I  not  been  designed,"  he  would  say,  "for  matters  of  great 
"  and  high  importance,  it  is  not  likely,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
"  nature,  that  I  could  have  survived  this  accident."  It  is  curious 
enough  that  it  should  never  have  occurred  to  Adam  Clarke,  that, 
if  all  men  who  have  ever  survived  stunning,  by  virtue  of  copious 
phlebotomy,  had  been  reserved  for  '*  matten  of  great  and  high 
*'  importances^  the  history  of  the  wiwld  would  have  been  prodigi- 
ously more  crowded  than  it  is,  with  great  and  overruling  charac* 
ters.  But  this  was  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  school  of 
Wesley ;  whose  biography  is  prodigally  ornamented  witli  special* 
ties  of  this  description.  His  next  escape  was  still  more  remark- 
able ;  so  remarkable  that  it  never,  in  the  slightest  degree,  lost  its 
hold  on  his  recollection;  so  remarkable,  that,  as  late  as  the  month 
of  March,  1832,  he  introduced  a  lengthened  recital  of  it  into  a 
sermon  preached  in  the  City  Road  Chapel,  in  behalf  of  the  Royal 
Humane  Society.  The  particulars  are  somewhat  curious,  and 
worthy  of  insertion.  As  he  approached  tlie  close  of  his  discourse^ 
he  brought  in  the  following  narrative : 

'^  ^  I  said  I  was  acquainted  with  some  of  the  principal  oririnators 
of  this  Society,  and  I  need  not  say  I  was  well  acquainted  with  Dr.  Let- 
som.  I  will  tell  you  a  story  relative  to  that  good  man. — "  Doctor,"  said 
I,  "  you  have  been  very  much  conversant  with  every  thing  respecting 
the  Royal  Humane  Society*  You  have  been  now  long  engaged  in  that 
work,  and  you  and  your  friends  have  been  priocipally  active  in  carrying 
on  its  provisions  and  plans  and  management,  and  dispersing  its  blessings 
throughout  the  land.  Pray,  what  does  your  experienoe.  Doctor,  teach 
you  respecting  the  state  of  those  that  evidently  have  been  dead,  and 
would  have  continued  under  the  power  of  death,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
means  prescribed  by  the  Royal  Humane  Society }  Have  you  ever  found 
any  that  were  conscious  of  the  state  into  which  they  bad  departed?" 
*'  I  have  never  found  one/*  said  he.  "  Not  of  all  those  that  have  been 
revived,  to  your  own  knowledge^  that  were  dead  as  to  all  human  appear- 
ance, where  the  heart  had  ceased  its  pulsation,  the  lungs  no  longer 
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played,  the  blood  no  longer  circalated,  and  there  was  every  evidence  that 
the  person  was  finally  d«:ea8ed  ?*'  He  again  answered, "  No."  "  Doc- 
tor/* continued  I,  ^'  I  have  not  been  so  long  conversant  with  these 
matters  as  yon  have  been ;  but  my  experience  in  things  of  that  kind  has 
led  me  to  different  information*  I  knew  a  person  that  was  drowned  j 
and  that  person,  to  my  own  knowledge,  had  a  perfect  consciousness 
during  the  whole  interim,  and  aUo  declared  many  things  concerning  the 
state  through  which  he  passed."  "But  was  the  person  drowned?"  said 
the  doctor.  *^  Yes,'*  said  I,  *'  completely  drowned.  I  have  no  doubt 
of  it  whatever."  **  Had  you  the  testimony  from  himself?"  he  inquired. 
'<  I  had,  sir."  *'  Could  you  trust  in  him  ?"  ''  Most  perfectly.**  And 
then,  assuming  an  attitude  he  was  accustomed  to  assume  when  making 
anxious  inquiry  respecting  any  thing,  he  said — **  I  should  wish  to 
have  the  examination  of  that  person."  I  looked  him  steadfastly  in  the 
face,  and  I  said  *'  Ecce  homo  !  Coram  quern  qucsritis  adsumf  I  am  the 
very  man  that  was  thus  drowned  !"  He  arose  immediately.  "  Well,'* 
said  he,  ''  what  were  the  circumstances }"  '^  I  will  tell  you  them  sim- 
ply," said  I :  '"^  I  was  a  fearless  lad,  and  I  went  to  the  shore  of  a  fine 
river  that  pours  itself  into  the  Irish  sea,  riding  a  mare  of  my  father's.  I 
was  determined  to  have  a  swim.  I  rode  the  mare,  and  we  swam  on  till 
we  got  beyond  the  breakers  entirely  -,  but,  when  we  had  got  over  swell 
after  swell,  and  were  proceeding  still  onward  to  the  ocean,  the  mare  and 
myself  were  swamped  in  a  moment.  I  was  soon  disengaged  from  the 
mare ;  and,  as  I  afterwards  found,  she  naturally  turned,  got  ashore,  and 
went  plodding  her  way  back  to  home.  In  a  moment,  I  seemed  to  have 
all  my  former  views  and  ideas  entirely  changed,  and  I  had  a  sensation  of 
the  most  complete  happiness  or  felicity  that  it  is  possible,  independent  of 
rapture,  for  the  human  mind  to  feel.  I  had  felt  no  pain  from  the  mo- 
ment I  was  submerged ;  and  at  once  a  kind  of  representation,  nearly  of 
a  green  colour,  presented  itself  to  me ;  multitudes  of  objects  were  in  it, 
not  one  of  them,  however,  possessing  any  kind  of  likeness  or  analogy  to 
any  thing  I  had  seen  before.  In  this  state,  how  long  I  continued,  He 
only  knows  who  saved  my  life ;  but  so  long  did  I  continue  in  it  till  one 
wave  after  another  (for  the  tide  was  coming  in)  rolled  me  to  the  shore. 
There  was  no  Royal  Humane  Society  at  hand  3  I  believe  the  place  is  not 
blessed  with  one  to  the  present  day.  The  first  sensation,  when  I  qame 
to  life,  was  as  if  a  spear  had  been  run  through  my  heart.  I  felt  this 
sensation  in  getting  the  very  first  draught  of  fresh  air,  when  the  lungs 
were  merely  inflated  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere*  I  found  myself 
sitting  in  the  water,  and  it  was  by  a  very  swelling  wave,  that  I  was  put 
out  of  the  way  of  being  overwhelmed  by  any  of  the  succeeding  waves. 
After  a  little  time,  I  was  capable  of  sitting  up.  The  intense  pain  at  my 
heart,  however,  still  continued ;  but  I  had  felt  no  pain  from  the  moment 
I  was  submerged,  till  the  time  when  my  head  was  branght  above  water, 
and  the  air  once  more  entered  into  my  lungs.  I  saw  the  mare  had  passed 
along  the  shore,  at  a  considerable  distance  5  not  as  if  afraid  of  danger, 
but  walking  quite  leisurely.  How  long  I  was  submerged,  it  would  be 
impossible  precisely  to  say  j  but  it  was  sufficiently  long,  according  to  my 
apprehension  and  any  skill  I  now  have  in  physiology^  tp  have  been  com- 
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pletely  dead,  and  never  more  to  breathe  in  this  world,  had  it  not  been  for 
that  Providence  which,  as  it  were,  once  more  breathed  into  my  nostrils 
and  lungs  the  breath  of  this  animal  life,  and  I  became  once  more  a  living 
soul.*'  And  at  the  space  of  threescore  years  you  have  this  strange  phe- 
nomenon before  you — the  preacher  before  the  Royal  Humane  Society.' 
As  the  reader  has  anticipated,  the  doctor  founded  upon  this  extraordinary 
narrative  a  very  powerful  and  successful  appeal  on  behalf  of  that  noble 
institution." — pp.  25 — 27. 

To  this  we  cannot  forbear  to  add  another  narrative  produced 
by  the  biographer,  to  illustrate  and  confirm  that  of  Adam  Clarke. 

'^  It  is  the  case,'*  he  says^  *'  of  a  lady  who  formed  one  of  a  party  in 
the  pleasure  boat,  which,  a  few  years  ago  was  run  down  by  the  Fox 
cutter,  while  cruising  off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  is  related  by  Mr.  Jones^ 
the  ingenious  author  of  a  '  History  of  the  Waldenses,'  and  other  works^ 
he  having  received  it  from  the  lady's  own  lips.  Her  husband  was  saved. 
'  As  for  myself,*  said  she, '  I  went  plump  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
and  was  for  some  time  completely  under  water.  I  had  time  enough  for 
reflection^  and  I  well  remember  what  my  reflections  were.  Convinced 
that  my  end  was  come,  my  first  thoughts  were,  '*  Was  I  in  a  fit  state  to 
die?'*  This  was  no  pleasant  subject  to  me.  I  had  often  heard  it  said, 
that  drowning  was  the  most  desirable  of  all  deaths ;  and  I  had  full  proof 
of  the  fact  5  for  never  shall  I  forget  the  harmonious  sounds  which  seemed 
to  fill  my  ears,  and  the  ecstatic  feelings  of  which  I  was  the  subject ;  my 
sensations  and  impressions  were  indescribably  delightful.  I  had  time 
also  to  recollect  having  been  told  by  some  one,  that,  if  I  fell  into  the 
water,  there  were  two  things  of  the  last  importance  to  attend  to;  one 
was,  if  possible,  to  keep  my  head  above  water,  and  the  other  to  keep 
playing  with  my  hands  as  I  had  seen  a  little  dog  do  with  his  fore-feet, 
when  thrown  into  a  pool.  I  began  playing  with  my  hands ;  my  silk 
dress  became  buoyant  3  I  rose  rapidly  to  the  surface;  and  there,  by  per- 
severing in  the  same  course,  throwing  back  my  head,  and  paddling  with 
my  hands,  I  supported  myself  from  sinking,  until  the  boats  had  time  to 
put  off  from  the  shore,  and  I  was  picked  up.  The  space  of  time  that  I 
was  kept  in  this  slate,  could  not  be  less  than  fifteen  minutes.'  This 
(adds  Mr.  Jones)  is  a  brief  narrative  of  the  incidents  attending  that  me- 
lancholy catastrophe,  and  the  whole  goes  to  justify  the  points  insisted 
on  by  Dr.  Clarke.*'— p.  27, 28. 

And^  that  nothing  may  be  wanting  to  the  credibility  of  the  ac* 
count,  the  author  adds ; 

''  The  compiler  of  these  pages  can  add  his  own  testimony  to  those  of 
Dr.  Clarke  and  the  lady.  He,  too,  was  once  saved  from  drowning  in  the 
Old  Drain  at  Hull,  and  distinctly  remembers  the  pleasurable  sensations 
which  he  felt  while  under  water." — p.  28. 

From  all  this  we  may  reasonably  conclude,  that  Shakespeare 
never  had  the  pleasure  of  being  drowned.  Otherwise  he  never 
would  have  put  into  the  mouth  of  Clarence,  the  words. 
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"  Lord,  Lord,  metbought  what  pain  it  was  to  drown  ; 
What  dreadful  noise  of  waters  in  mine  ears  ! 
What  sights  of  ugly  death  within  mine  eyes!" 

Never  having  been  drowned  ourselves,  we  can  undertake  to 
pronounce  no  opinion  upon  the  physical  question  involved  in  the 
above  history.  We  can  state,  however,  that  we  have  heard  a 
gentleman  declare,  that,  when  a  boy,  he  once  underwent  the  pro- 
cess of  drowning;  that  is,  he  remained  in  the  water  till  he  had  lost 
all  recollection.  He  spoke  of  the  period  which  preceded  the 
suspension  of  his  senses,  not,  indeed,  as  an  interval  of  delight 
and  exstacy, — but,  decidedly,  as  an  interval  of  ease  and  compo- 
sure. And  we  distinctly  remember  that  he  spoke,  like  Adam 
Clarke,  of  a  sort  of  green  expanse  before  his  eyes, — a  prospect 
not  easily  to  be  described,  but  altogether  of  a  gentle  and  plea- 
surable appearance. 

With  regard  to  the  question  put  by  him  to  Dr.  Letsom,  it  does 
not  appear  to  us  that  the  narrative  of  Adam  Clarke  determines 
anything,  either  one  way  or  the  other.  He  tells  us  that,  immedi- 
ately on  his  submersion,  he  found  himself  in  a  condition  inexpres- 
sibly blissful.  How  long  this  state  continued,  he  does  not  pro- 
fess to  know :  but  he  is  confident  that  it  did  continue  till  the 
moment  of  his  being  cast  ashore,  and  feeling  as  if  his  heart  had 
been  transpierced  with  a  spear.  Now  if  this  account  be  correct, 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  life,  and  sense,  and  consciousness, 
were,  even  for  an  instant,  interrupted.  He  may  have  remained 
submerged  for  too  short  a  time  to  suspend  animation.  And,  as 
for  the  sudden  "  change  oj^ views  and  ideas"  of  which  he  speaks, 
it  may  have  been  a  physical  effect  of  the  strange  element  upon 
his  whole  nervous  system.  If,  however,  his  description  of  the 
matter  was,  in  part,  mistaken — (which  will  appear  probable 
enough,  when  we  recollect  the  confusion  naturally  incident  to 
such  a  crisis) — there  might  have  been  a  period  of  suspended  con- 
sciousness, previous  to  his  reaching  the  shore,  and  being  restored 
to  life.  And  of  this  period  he  might  well  lose  all  reckoning,  or 
account ;  for  an  interval  of  total  unconsciousness,  whatever  may 
be  its  length,  shrinks  into  a  point  of  time.  An  age  of  profound 
and  dreamless  slumbers  would  be  but  as  a  single  moment  in  the 
computation  of  the  awakened  sleeper.  In  his  estimate,  it  would 
produce  scarcely  a  perceptible  disruption  of  the  thread  of  his  ex- 
istence. For  any  thing,  therefore,  that  certainly  appears  to  the 
contrary,  Adam  Clarke  may  have  been,  for  some  time,  in  a  state 
of  suspended  sense  and  animation ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  the 
interval  between  his  submersion  and  his  recovery  may  have  seemed 
to  him,  on  recollection,  to  have  been  a  period  of  entire  conscious- 
ness, free  from  all  interruption  or  discontinuance. 
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It  was  in  1777  that  Adam  Clarke,  then  a  mere  stripling,  joined 
himself  to  the  Methodists.  But  be  did  not  instantly  find  the 
glorious  liberty,  and  the  peace  which  passeth  understanding.  At 
length,  however,  the  hour  arrived  in  which  the  peari  of  great 
price,  which  he  had  earnestly  sought,  '*  was  to  be  freely  given  to 
him  of  God.'*  He  was,  one  day,  working  in  the  field,  and  bow> 
ing  beneath  the  two  burdens  of  bodily  toil  and  mental  anguish. 
His  distress  was  such  as  to  produce,  at  last,  an  entire  prostration 
of  physical  strength.  The  heavens  seemed  to  be  as  brass  over 
his  head :  when  "it  was  suggested  to  him  to  pray  to  Christ."  He 
did  so, — and  then  the  heavens  were  suddenly  opened,  and  mercy 
came  down  upon  him,  as  it  were  in  a  shower.  The  following  is 
his  own  description  of  the  change : — 

"  '  A  glow  of  happiness  seemed  to  thrill  through  his  whole  frame :  all 
guilt  and  condemnation  were  gone.  He  examined  hit  conscience,  and 
found  it  no  longer  a  register  of  sins  against  God.  He  looked  to  heaven, 
and  all  was  sunshine ;  he  searched  for  his  distress,  but  could  not  find  it. 
He  felt  indescribably  happy,  but  could  not  tell  the  cause :  a  change  had 
taken  place  within  him,  of  a  nature  wholly  unknown  before,  and  for 
which  he  had  no  name.  He  sat  down  upon  the  ridge  where  be  had 
been  working,  full  of  ine£Fable  delight.  He  praised  God,  and  be  could 
not  describe  for  what  5  for  he  could  give  no  name  to  his  work.  His 
heart  was  light,  his  physical  strength  returned,  and  he  could  bound  like 
a  roe.  He  felt  a  sudden  transition  from  darkness  to  light,  from  guilt  and 
oppressive  fear  to  confidence  and  peace.  He  could  now  draw  nigh  to 
God  with  more  confidence  than  he  ever  could  to  his  earthly  father :  be 
had  freedom  of  access,  and  he  had  freedom  of  speech.  He  was  like  a 
person  who  bad  got  into  a  new  world,  where,  although  every  object  was 
strange,  yet  each  was  pleasing^  and  now  he  could  magnify  God  for  bis 
creation,  a  thing  he  never  could  do  before !  Oh !  what  a  change  was 
here  !  and  yet,  lest  he  should  be  overwhelmed  with  it,  its  name  and  its 
nature  were  in  a  great  measure  hidden  from  his  eyes." — pp.  33, 34. 

Without  stopping  to  speculate,  as  to  how  much  of  all  this  may 
reasonably  be  ascribed  to  nervous  excitement,  how  much  to  the 
power  of  that  heavenly  element  which  bloweih  whither  it  Ksteth, — 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  stating  the  undoubted  fact,  that, 
from  this  moment  to  the  day  of  his  dissolution,  the  life  of  Adam 
Clarke  was  one  continued  course  of  Christian  benevolence  and 
purity,  and  of  almost  apostolic  labour.  It  is,  further,  very  re- 
markable, that  the  day  of  his  spiritual  deliverance,  according  to 
his  own  account,  was  the  day  of  his  intellectual  eli^vation  and  en- 
largement :  or,  as  it  is  expressed  by  his  biographer,—*^  he  never 
^  manifested  much  quickness  of  apprehension,  or  expansion  of 
"  mind,  until  he  had  entered  into  the  liberty  of  the  Sons  of  God." 
But,  after  this  crisis,  the  difficulties  of  the  authors  he  was  study- 
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ing  melted  away  in  a  surprizing  manner;  and  he  was  able  to  learn 
more  in  a  single  day,  than  formerly  in  a  whole  month.  He  now 
felt,  in  short,  that  all  his  literary  pursuits  were  sanctified,  and  that 
the  blessing  of  Ood  rested  upon  them ;  and  it  may  easily  be  be- 
lieved that,  under  the  influence  of  this  persuasion,  he  would  feel, 
as  it  were,  '*  a  pinion  lifting  every  limb/' 

About  this  period  of  his  life,  he  was  troubled  with  a  very  odd 
mental  complaint, — a  morbid  regard  for  truth !     His  veracity  be- 
came so  intensely  scrupulous,  that  it  actually  amounted  to  a  disease. 
He  was  afraid  of  speaking  lest  there  should  be  in  his  speech  some 
grain  or  atom  more  or  less  than  the  fact.  He  endeavoured  to  frame 
his  statements  and  assertions  with  the  same  precision  that  Shylock 
was  ordered  to  observe  in  cutting  the  pound  of  flesh.     He  utterly 
abjured  the  language  of  positive  assertion.     No  ancient  academic 
ever  dealt  so  obstinately  in  probabilities.    **  He  believed  that  he 
''  had  done  this — and  he  thought  that  he  had  heard  that" — was  the 
utmost  that  could  be  extorted  from  him,  even  when  speaking 
of  matters,  respecting  which  no  waking  man  but  himself  could 
have  been  otherwise  than  in  a  state  of  the  soberest  certainty.  His 
memory   and   his  senses  he  treated  as  altogether  unworthy  of 
credit.   ''  Bishop  Berkley  might  have  traversed  the  globe  without 
**  finding  so  promising  a  disciple.''    His  powers  of  recollection, 
— as  if  in  resentment  for  this  unnatural  want  of  confidence,-^ 
seem,  at  least,  to  have  well-nigh  deserted  him.     He  prayed  feiv. 
vently  and  long;  but  his  devotions  ended  without  leaving  any 
trace  upon  his  mind, — and  so,  he  prayed  again !     Sometimes  he 
left  undone  what  he  had  been  desired  to  do ;  at  other  times,  he 
returned  to  do  over  again  what  he  had  already  done.     One  of  the 
Methodist  preachers,  before  whom   he  laid  his  pitiable   case, 
treated  him  as  a  madman,  or  as  one  likely  very  soon  to  go  mad.  It 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  more  judicious  in  the  good  man  to 
advise  some  improvement  in  the  diet  of  his  spiritual  patient :  for 
it  appears  that  Adam  had  then  reduced  himself  nearly  to  a  skele- 
ton by  a  pernicious  course  of  abstinence.     **  Sharp  misery  had 
^  worn  him  to  the  bone."     And  there  is  no  knowing  what  havoc 
starvation  may  make  with  the  mental,  as  well  as  the  corporeal, 
faculties.     There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  had  greatly  weak- 
ened and  injured  both  by  bis  absurd  austerities.     By  repeated 
efibrts,  his  memory  was  partially  recovered  from  this  strange  pa- 
ralysis.    But  it  never  was  restored  to  its  original  capacity  and 
retentivenMs.      For  this,  however,  Adam  Clarke, — (who  was  as 
great  an  optimist  as  Bernard  Gilpin) — was  rather  thankful  than 
otherwise.    The  defect'  compelled  him  to  divert  his  attention 
from  words  to  things,  and  to  cultivate,  more  assiduously  than  ever, 
the  higher  faculties  of  his  mind.     And  this, — as  he  himself  tells 
us, — he  did  with  so  much  success,  and  with  such  a  marvellous 
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acquisftion  of  self-confideDce,  that»  though  he  had  preached  per- 
haps Jive  thousand  sermons,  he  never  knew  before«hand  a  single 
sentence  which  he  should  utter ! 

In  1782,  Adam  was  ''  called  to  preach  the  word  of  God."  The 
evidence  of  his  call,  was,  that  some  time  before,  he  had  besought 
the  Lord  to  direct  him  to  a  passage  of  Scripture,  as  a  subject  for 
meditation,  and  that,  on  opening  the  Bible,  the  first  words  which 
met  his  eye  were  the  following, — Ye  have  not  chosen  me,  but  I 
have  chosen  you,  and  ordained  you,  that  ye  should  go  and  bring 
forth  fruit,  and  that  your  fruit  should  remain;  that  whatsoever  ye 
shall  ask  of  the  Father,  in  my  name,  he  may  give  it  you.  His 
parents  were  vehemently  averse  to  his  self-dedication;  and  bis 
mother  threatened  him  with  her  curse.  On  this,  Adam  had  re- 
course to  prayer,  and  then  all  difficulty  vanished.  His  mother 
declared  herself  persuaded  that  God  had  required  of  her  to  give 
up  her  son  to  His  work,  and,  in  the  strength  of  this  persuasion, 
succeeded  in  overcoming  the  repugnance  of  his  father.  By  Wes* 
ley's  appointment,  he  was  sent  to  Kingswood  school,  where  he 
appears  to  have  met  with  very  scurvy  treatment.  He  was  accused 
or  suspected  of  having  the  itch,  and  nothing  would  satisfy  the 
master  and  mistress  of  the  school,  but  his  undergoing  a  course  of 
Jackson's  ointment.  He  was  confined  for  three  weeks  to  a  misera- 
ble room  without  fire,  or  any  other  comfort :  and  the  only  grace 
he  could  obtain  at  the  hand  of  the  housewife — (whom  he  com- 
pares to  a  Bengal  tiger) — was,  permission  to  work  in  the  garden, 
for  the  purpose  of  quickening  the  circulation  of  his  freezing  blood. 
From  these  brutal  indignities — (of  which  he  retained  a  very  keen 
sense  to  the  end  of  his  days) — he  was,  at  length,  released  by  John 
Wesley ;  who,  on  his  arrival  at  Kingswood,  appointed  Adam  a 
travelling  pfeacher.  He  accordingly  left  his  hateful  prison  on 
the  26th  September,  1782,  "  having  experienced  more  misery 
*'  during  the  thirty-one  days  of  his  sojourn,  than  in  all  the  rest  of 
"  his  life."  There  was  only  one  pleasing  reminiscence  connected 
with  the  place;  and  that  was,  that  he  accidentally  found  half-a- 
guinea,  while  he  was  there,  the  owner  of  which  could  not  be  dis- 
covered. Adam  was,  therefore,  allowed  to  keep  the  coin  for  his 
own  use :  and  he  purchased  with  it  a  Hebrew  grammar,  the  study 
of  which  laid  the  foundation  of  his  great  acquirements  in  the 
learning  of  the  east. 

And  now  commences  the  career  of  Adam  Clarke  as  a  preacher; 
which,  of  course,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  pursue  in  detail. 
We  must,  accordingly,  satisfy  ourselves  with  a  desultory  gleaning 
of  the  most  interesting  particulars.  There  is  an  air  of  originality, 
not  to  say  oddity,  running  throughout  the  whole  of  his  life.  One 
of  his  colleagues  had  contrived  to  persuade  him  that  the  study  of 
Latin  was  heathenish  and  sinful:  whereupon  Adam  fell  on  his 
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knees,  and  vowed  to  God  that  he  **  would  never  more  meddle 
"  with  Greek  or  Latin  as  long  as  he  lived."  This  most  ridiculous 
engagement  he  faithfully  observed  for  three  years ;  but  consoled 
himself  for  his  self-denial  by  the  study  of  French !  Having  met 
with  Wesley's  Letter  on  Tea,  he  resolved  that  he  would  drink 
neither  tea  nor  coffee,  till  he  could  produce  sufficient  arguments 
in  reply  to  Wesley's  denunciation.  No  such  arguments  could  be 
ever  discover:  and  this  vow,  unlike  his  abjuration  of  heathen 
Greek,  he  kept  inviolate  to  the  end  of  his  life ;  showing  himself, 
herein,  more  constant  if  not  wiser  than  his  teacher:  for,  after 
twelve  years  of  abstinence,  Wesley  returned  to  the  beverage  which 
he  himself  had  placed  under  ban  and  interdict.  This  untiring 
energy  and  inflexible  strength  of  purpose  were  signally  mani- 
fested in  the  very  first  year  of  his  labours.  On  a  certain  particu- 
lar occasion  he  heard  seven  sermons  in  one  day!  In  August, 
1783,  he  was  received  into  full  connexion,  having  then  travelled 
only  eleven  months.  But,  in  the  course  of  thqse  eleven  months, 
he  had  preached  no  less  than^t^e  hundred  and  six  times,  including 
preaching  at  five  o'clock  every  morning  winter  and  summer; 
besides  performing  various  other  ministerial  and  pastoral  duties. 
A  curious  case  of  conscience  occurred  on  his  admission  into  full 
connexion.  Like  all  the  other  candidates,  he  was  asked,  whether 
he  was  in  debt  ?  This  was  a  perplexing  question ;  for  it  so  hap- 
pened that  a  few  hours  before  he  underwent  this  formidable 
interrogatory,  he  had  actually  borrowed  one  halfpenny  of  a  brother 
preacher,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  a  beggar :  and  this  coin  he 
had  not  refunded  when  the  investigation  took  place !  Another 
man  might,  with  a  perfectly  safe  conscience,  have  disregarded 
such  a  moral  atom  as  this :  or,  if  his  conscience  was  unusually 
microscopic,  he  might,  with  equally  safe  discretion,  have  disclosed 
the  transaction  to  the  assembled  Synod.  But  Adam  could  seldom 
do  things  like  other  men.  On  this  occasion,  he  thought  fit  to 
save  his  credit  and  his  conscience  by  a  small  equivocation — about 
as  small  and  insignificant  as  the  debt  itself.  **  Are  you  in  debt  ?" 
was  the  question.  "  Not  a  penny ^  was  the  prompt  reply  of  our 
whimsical  casuist ! 

There  is  one  incident  in  the  ministerial  life  of  Adam  Clarke, 
upon  which  he  ought  to  have  reflected  with  something  like  re- 
morse.    Let  his  biographer  relate  it: — 

'^  Mr.  Clarke  bad  not  been  long  in  Cornwall  before  be  met  with  very 
inhospitable  treatment  from  one  of  the  inhabitants,  a  farmer  at  Trego. 
In  this  place  a  small  society  bad  been  formed,  and  the  place  of  meeting 
was  the  farmer's  house.  Mr.  Clarke  was  to  preach  there  on  the  night 
of  his  arrival,  and  the  next  morning.  The  farmer's  wife  set  before 
him  the  remains  of  an  apple  pie,  the  crust  of  which  was  *  almost  im- 
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penetrable  to  knife  or  teeth/  This  homely  fare  he  had 
well  as  be  might,  when  the  farmer  himself  entered ;  and  a  strange  dia- 
logue ensued  between  them,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat*  Why 
it  does  not  i4)pear,*^but  the  fanner  bad  resolved  he  would  have  no  more 
methodist  preaching:  and,  not  only  so,  he  would  not  even  give  the 
youthful  stranger  a  night's  lodging,  but,  notwithstanding  his  expostula* 
tions«  insisted  upon  his  immediate  departure.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Clarke 
saddled  bis  horse,  and  mounting,  departed ;  but  not  before  be  had,  with 
much  solemnity,  literally  wiped  off  the  dust  of  bis  feet  against  the 
inhospitable  man.  This  was  the  last  time  that  he  had  a  methodist 
preacner  beneath  his  roof,  or  before  his  door.  '  Ruin,'  says  Dr.  Clarke, 
'  came  on  him,  bis  family  became  corrupt,  and  were  finally  scattered ; 
and  he  died  not  long  after.'  "-<-p.  78,  79. 

Here  we  have  the  assumption  of  the  apostolic  character  with 
a  vengeance !  Why,  if  Adam  had  been  travelling  in  the  back- 
woods of  America,  and  had  met  with  similar  treatment  from  a 
squatter,  he  could  have  had  no  authority  to  act  a  malediction 
against  the  churl.  But  be  was  travelling  in  England, — in  a 
country  divided  into  parishes,  a  country  in  no  part  of  which  can 
a  traveller  set  his  foot,  without  finding  himself  within  the  cure  of 
a  local  and  stationary  minister  of  the  Gospel.  And  yet,  in  a 
country  thus  apportioned,  an  intinerant  preacher,  scarcely  out  of 
bis  boyhood,  and  destitute  of  any  recognized  commission,  pre- 
sumes to  shake  the  dust  from  his  feet,  because  the  father  of  a  family 
chuses  to  decline  his  ministrations;  and  not  only  so,  but  mani- 
|e«tly  ascribes  the  ruin  of  the  num  to  this  his  rejection  of  a 
servant  of  Christ!  The  power  of  fanaticism  could  not  easily 
go  beyond  this.  No  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England 
would  ever  venture  on  such  an  excess  of  spiritual  arrogance. 
The  thing  is  much  more  in  the  character  of  the  Romish  priest- 
hood. It  is  related  in  this  work  without  one  syllable  either  of 
praise  or  blame.  We  are,  however,  willing  to  hope  that  the 
warmest  admirers  of  Adam  Clarke  perceive  it  to  be  altogether 
indefensible. 

In  the  year  1790,  Adam  was  stationed  at  Dublin,  and  there 
he  became  acquainted  with  a  man,  who  was  deeply  engaged  in 
the  search  after  the  philosopher's  stone.  Alchemy,  it  should 
be  observed,  was  among  the  youthful  studies  of  Adam  Clarke 
himself.  It  does  not  appear  from  this  narrative  that  he  prose- 
cuted it  to  any  extent,  nor  with  any  insane  view  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  riches.  It  happened,  however,  while  he  was  at  Dublin, 
that  he  preached  on  Isai,  i,  2d,  S6,  ^'  I  will  turn  my  hand  upon 
thee,  and  purely  purge  away  thy  dross,  and  take  away  all  thy  tm.** 
From  his  manner  of  handling  this  text,  one  of  his  hearera  con- 
cluded that  the  preacher  was  not  altogether  unacquainted  with 
experiments  in  Alchemy.    The  person  in  question  was  a  Mr. 
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Hand,  whose  profeuion  was  that  of  a  glass-stainer,  but  who  had 
been,  for  many  years,  in  pursuit  of  the  secret  of  transmuting 
metals.  This  gentleman  sought  the  friendship  of  Adam  Clarke, 
in  whom  he  fully  expected  to  find  a  brother«alchemist,  and, 
(what  may  well  be  deemed  surprising)  he  was  not  entirely  disap* 
pointed;  for  his  acquaintance  with  Clarke  ripened  into  an  inti* 
macy,  in  the  course  of  which  they  were  frequently  engaged  to- 
gether in  experiments  in  the  laboratory  of  Mr.  Handt  It  is  not 
to  be  inferred  from  these  circumstances,  that  Adam  was  a  con* 
firmed  believer  in  the  possibility  of  transmuting  baser  metals  into 
ailver  and  gold.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  absolutely  incredible 
that  the  subject  might  be  one,  over  which  his  curiosity  was  occasion* 
ally  hovering.  There  might  even  be  in  his  mind  a  sort  of  lurking 
half-formed  suspicion,  that  the  mystery  might  perhaps  be  ao» 
cessible  to  human  industry;  especially  if  the  inquirer  brought 
with  him  into  his  laboratory  a  spirit  pure  from  the  taint  of  co- 
vetousness  or  vice :  for,  then,  peradventure,  there  might  be  a 
blessing  on  his  researches.  Thus  much  is  certain — that  he 
subsequently  held  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Hand,  in  which 
that  gentleman  detailed  certain  very  strange  occurrences,  with 
every  appearance  of  the  most  entire  conviction  on  his  own  part; 
and,  so  far  as  we  are  here  informed,  without  any  animadversion 
or  contradiction  on  the  part  of  Adam  Clarke.  We  have  no 
space  for  the  whole  of  these  particulars,  (which  are  given  in  a 
note  to  pp.  118 — 1£0,  of  this  volume)  and  must  therefore  confine 
ourselves  to  a  brief  statement  of  their  substance.  It  appears 
then,  that,  according  to  the  account  of  Mr.  Hand,  he  once  met 
with  a  mysterious  stranger  in  Dublin,  who,  in  Mr.  Hand's  own 
presence,  and  in  his  laboratory,  by  means  of  a  little  white  powder, 
converted  two  ounces  of  lead  into  the  finest  silver.  When  Adam 
Clarke  expressed  himself  somewhat  incredulous,  Mr.  Hand  replied, 
*'  that  he  had  heard  too  much  of  the  tricks  of  alchemists,  and 
was  too  attentive  to  all  that  passed,  for  either  man  or  devil  to 
deceive  him  in  the  transaction ;  and,  as  a  proof  that  he  had  not 
been  imposed  upon,  he  stated  that,  of  the  two  ounces  of  trans- 
muted metal,  which  the  stranger  had  left  in  his  possession,  he 
used  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  in  his  own  work,  and  sold  the  re- 
mainder for  pure  silver."  He  further  relates,  that  the  stranger 
proceeded  to  perform  another  prodigy.  He  poured  a  little  red 
liquid  into  a  tumbler  of  water.  At  first,  a  few  flashes  ensued, 
accompanied  by  a  sulphureous  smell.  But  shortly  the  whole 
glass  was  in  a  flame;  and,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  Mr.  Hand,  a 
number  of  small  living  things,  like  lizards,  were  seen  by  him, 
moving  about  in  the  burning  liquid.  The  magician  then  threw 
the  contents  of  the  glass  into  the  ashes,  on  which  Mr.  Hand  im- 
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mediately  began  to  look  among  the  ashes  for  the  lizards.  But 
the  stranger  told  him  that  it  was  vain  to  search  for  them, — they 
were  gone  from  whence  they  came.  After  some  mysterious  inti- 
mations, all  implying  the  necessity  of  reliance  upon  that  spirit, 
who  is  every  ingenious  man's  friend, — this  awful  personage  took 
his  leave ;  and  Mr,  Hand  was  never  able  to  make  out  who  he  was. 

Although  he  was  fully  convinced  that  what  he  had  witnessed 
was  the  result  of  Satanic  agency,  (with  which  he  refused  to  have 
any  concern),  Mr.  Hand  persevered  in  the  use  of  what  he  deemed 
legitimate  means.  For  be  tells  his  friend  Clarke  that  he  is 
building  a  digesting  furnace  with  a  tower,  of  capacity  sufficient 
to  burn  for  twenty-four  hours  without  fresh  fuel,  and  that  he  will 
have  it  so  constructed,  as  to  give  it  any  degree  of  heat  he  pleases. 
He  expresses  his  determination  never  to  have  done,  so  long  as  he 
has  the  means  of  proceeding ;  and  indulges  the  hope  of  realizing 
wealth,  and  relieving  the  necessities  of  the  poor  from  his  super- 
fluous store!! 

All  this  is  strange  stuff  to  be  addressed  to  such  a  man  as 
Clarke.  That  he  was  himself  seriously  infected  with  these  luna- 
tic imaginings,  is  altogether  beyond  belief.  The  only  wonder  is, 
that  he  could  endure  the  gibberish  of  such  a  correspondent. 
There  are  some  particulars,  indeed,  in  the  history  of  Adam 
Clarke  which  may,  for  aught  we  know,  have  almost  tempted  some 
persons  to  surmise,  that  he  not  only  sought,  but  actually  found,  the 
philosopher's  stone.  We  have  heard  from  several  quarters,  that 
his  most  intimate  friends  were  utterly  at  a  loss  to  divine  from 
what  source  he  maintained  his  expenses.  His  domestic  expendi- 
ture, indeed,  was  always  frugal  and  simple ;  but  his  charities  might, 
easily  enough,  have  worn  the  appearance  of  profusion,  in  the  eye 
of  those  who  were  not  minutely  acquainted  with  his  circumstances 
and  his  habits.  It  was  said  of  him,  by  persons  who  knew  him  well, 
that  money  in  his  hands  was  like  snow :  the  warmth  of  his  heart 
was  constantly  melting  it  away.  It  was  not  in  his  nature  to  resist 
a  tale  or  a  spectacle  of  distress.  The  first  petitioner  was  sure  to 
sweep  away  all  that  he  could  command  at  the  moment.  And  this 
apparently  unlimited  beneficence  may  have  led  to  the  belief  that 
he  was  in  possession  of  resources  of  which  the  world  knew  no- 
thing: whereas  it  proved  only  that  his  humanity  could  never  stop 
for  calculation.  His  habit  was  to  give  to  the  uttermost  farthing 
out  of  his  own  penury ;  and,  if  that  were  not  sufficient,  to  appeal 
to  the  bounty  of  his  Christian  friends.  We  have  seen  a  tran- 
script of  one  of  his  notes,  addressed  to  we  know  not  whom,  in 
behalf  of  some  distressed  tradesman,  whose  name  was  John.  We 
insert  it  as  beautifully  characteristic  of  the  man.  "  Be  ye  warmed, 
"  and  be  ye  clothed,  will  do  little  for  a  family  under  such  circum- 
*'  stances.    I  think  John  the  Evangelist  should  help  John  the 
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*'  I  jaw-bookseller.  I  say,  in  the  name  of  God,  send  John  the 
'^  Law-bookseller  fifty  pounds,  to  help  to  clothe  him  and  his 
*'  family;  and  place  it  to  the  account  of  poor  Adam,  who  never 
''  yet  saw  another's  woe  without  an  aching  or  a  bleeding  heart*" 

But  the  demands  upon  his  benevolence  were  as  nothing,  com- 
pared with  the  cost  which  was  supposed  by  many  to  have  been 
lavished  upon  his  library,  his  manuscripts,  and  his  museum. 
But  here  again  we  have  great  reason  to  believe  that  the  matter 
has  been  involved  in  much  misconception  and  exaggeration.  If 
we  are  not  misinformed,  his  library  sold  for  about  «£2000;  his 
museum  for  e£l800.  And  if  it  be  asked  how  it  was  that  a  col- 
lection so  valuable  could  have  been  brought  together  at  a  cost 
comparatively  trifling,  the  peculiar  habits  of  Adam  Clarke  will  at 
once  furnish  the  answer.  His  vocation  as  a  Wesleyan  minister 
led  him  into  all  the  lanes  and  alleys  of  London,  and  of  many  of 
the  most  considerable  towns  and  cities  in  the  empire:  and  he 
seemed,  moreover,  to  be  gifted  with  a  sort  of  peculiar  instinct, 
which  guided  him  to  every  book-stall,  pawnbroker's  shop,  or 
other  obscure  repository,  where  rarities  were  to  be  found.  It 
must  further  be  recollected  that  he  was  intimately  known  to  many 
booksellers,  who  felt  a  kind  and  friendly  delight  in  reserving  for 
him  anything  that  was  curious  and  valuable,  on  the  most  mode- 
rate terms.  By  them,  too,  new  books  were  always  furnished  to 
Adam  Clarke  at  the  cost  price.  If  to  these  circumstances  we  add 
the  probability,  amounting  almost  to  certainty,  that  his  collection 
was  occasionally  enriched  by  the  liberality  of  his  very  numerous 
friends  and  admirers,  we  shall  have  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
wonder,  that,  in  the  course  of  forty  years,  a  noble  library  and 
museum  was  collected  by  a  poor  Methodist  preacher. 

Some  particulars  relative  to  his  other  property  have  come  to 
our  knowledge ;  but  it  would  be  impertinent  and  offensive  to  lay 
such  details  before  the  world.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  state  that 
he  had  other  sources  of  emolument  besides  his  stipend  as  a 
preacher.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  well  known  that,  in  the  year 
1808,  he  was  prevailed  upon  (though  not  without  great  difficulty, 
and  much  scrupulous  consultation  with  his  brethren,)  to  accept 
from  government  the  very  laborious  office  of  arranging  such  of 
the  State  Papers  as  might  be  serviceable  towards  a  continuation 
of  Rymer^s  Fcsdera.  This  stupendous  undertaking  occupied,  for 
ten  years,  every  moment  which  could  be  spared  from  his  minis* 
terial  occupations.  For  these  services,  it  is  true,  he  declined  an 
annual  salary;  but  his  motive  for  the  refusal  was,  that  he  might 
not  fetter  himself  by  a  binding  engagement,  which  might  place 
his  time  at  the  disposal  of  others.  But  it  is  not  true  that  (as 
some,  we  believe,  have  imagined,)  he  refused  a  fair  remuneration 
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for  bid  labour,  wben  be  tbougbt  proper  to  discontinue  it.  It 
mast  also  be  recollected  that  his  publications  were  nutnerons, 
that  their  circulation  Was  very  extensive  among  the  Methodist 
connection^  and  that  their  pecuniary  value  was  considerable.  His 
Commentary*  more  especially,  was  a  source  of  very  liberal  profit ; 
much  more  liberal  than  was  ever  anticipated  by  the  booksellers* 
The  arrangement  for  their  publication,  as  we  have  been  informed, 
was  made  by  Mr.  Butterworth  upon  much  more  generous  terms 
than  any  other  publisher  would  venture  upon.  The  sale,  how* 
ever,  far  exceeded  even  Mr.  Butterworth's  anticipations;  and  we 
trust  that  we  shall  be  pardoned  for  making  known,  to  the  im- 
perishable honour  of  that  most  benevolent  and  amiable  man,  that 
h^  resolved  to  reap  no  benefit  from  this  unexpected  success  of  the 
work ;  nor,  indeed,  any  benefit  whatever,  beyond  the  first  expenses 
of  publication.  The  whole  profit  realized  by  the  Commentary, 
from  first  to  last,  we  believe,  was  not  less  than  <£20,000. 

With  regard  to  the  ridiculous  conjectures  which  connected  his 
name  with  the  mysteries  of  alchemy,  we  think  we  are  in  possession 
of  a  circumstance  which  may  have  helped  to  give  currency  to 
such  idle  rumours  and  surmises.  The  following  extract  from  one 
of  his  letters  has  been  communicated  to  us : — '*  I  have  made  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  factitious  metals  that  I  think  ever  ap- 
peared. It  is  vastly  malleable,  hard,  elastic,  and  easily  made^ 
^  and  can  be  furnished  for  about  Is.  6d.  a  pound.  It  is  capable 
"  of  receiving  a  most  exquisite  polish ;  and  I  will  venture  to 
"  affirm  that  it  will  keep  its  colour  better  than  any  metal  in  the 
"  worlds  gold  alone  excepted.  A  goldsmith,  &c.  &c.  have  exa<> 
''  mined  it,  and  declared  that  they  never  saw  anything  finer.  I 
have  also  exhibited  several  specimens  of  it  to  the  Philological 
Society,  and  all  were  struck  with  its  uncommon  splendour.  It 
is  capable  of  being  manufactured  into  rings,  watch^-cases,  &c. 
*'  A  silversmith  in  town  thinks  I  might  sell  it  to  vast  advantage. 
**  You  must  direct.'*  We  are  ignorant  of  the  correspondent  to 
whom  this  letter  was  addressed;  nor  do  we  know  that  the  subject 
was  ever  again  adverted  to,  or  the  experiment  repeated.  But  it 
may  easily  be  imagined  that  this  ingenious  combination  may  have 
given  rise  to  the  report,  that  Adam  Clarke  was  an  adept  in  the 
mystery  of  transmuting  metals. 

But  to  proceed  to  other  matters.  There  is  one  passage  in  this 
history  which  we  heartily  wish  could  have  been  expunged,  con*- 
sistently  with  the  ofiice  of  a  faithful  and  trusty  chronicler^  Not 
that  the  biographer  feels  any  pain  from  the  necessity  of  inserting 
it.  On  the  contrary,  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  introduce  it.  He 
appears  to  seize  upon  it  as  if  it  were  great  spoil.  He  is  speaking 
of  Adam  Clarke  in  the  year  1791;  and  the  following  paragraph 
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will  show  how  cordially  he  exults  in  finding  the  hero  of  his  tale 
talking  altnoit  like  a  traitor : — 

"  The  French  ReTolution  was  now  the  universal  topic.  The  whole 
history  of  that  mighty  contest  is  well  known.  It  is  referred  to  here 
principally  for  the  sake  of  introducing  Dr.  Clarke's  opinion  of  Napoleon^ 
and  of  his  fortunate  conqueror,  which^  lilie  all  the  opinions  of  such  a 
man,  must  be  read  with  interest.  '  At  last,'  says  he,  *  in  a  rapid  glance 
at  the  course  of  political  events — '  at  last  Napoleon,  the  mott  acam^ 
plished  general  and  potentate  which  modem  times  have  prodttced,  by  an  Ill- 
judged  winter  campaign  against  Russia,  had  an  immense  army  destroyed 
by  frost,  himself  barely  escaping  from  the  enemy.  After  which  his 
good  fortune  seemed  generally  to  forsake  him ;  till  at  last,  when  on  the 
eve  of  victory,  at  the  famous  battle  of  Waterloo,  by  one  <f  tho$e  fmHOttt 
chances  of  war  to  »hich  many  Uttk  men  owe  their  consequent  greatness  and 
great  men  their  dovmfallf  he  was  defeated  $  and  having  thrown  himself 
on  the  generosity  of  the  British,  be  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  the  Rock  of 
St.  Helena,  where,  by  confinement  and  ungenerous  treatment,  he  became 
a  prey  to  disease  and  death.'  "—p.  123. 

From  the  mouth  of  Dr.  O'Meara  the  above  sentences  would 
not  have  surprised  us;  but  from  the  mouth  of  Adam  Clarke — the 
mirror  of  loyalty-^the  friend  of  rational  liberty — the  devoted  ser- 
vant of  Christ— they  do  sound  strange  indeed!  The  whole  affair 
strikes  us  as  a  sort  of  reversal  of  the  story  of  Balaam's  ass.  The 
words  of  good  sense,  from  the  lips  of  a  dumb  unreasoning  brute, 
are  scarcely  more  miraculous  than  these  words  of  folly — ^we  had 
almost  said  of  malice-^from  the  lips  of  an  intelligent  man,  and  a 
preacher  of  Christian  truth.  They  are  words  unworthv  of  an 
Englishman — if  possible,  still  more  unworthy  of  an  Irishman — 
and  in  the  superlative  degree,  unworthy  of  a  man  who  professed 
to  entertain  a  high  estimate  of  the  blessings  of  the  Britbh  consti- 
tution in  Church  and  State.  After  all,  however,  nothing  ought 
to  surprise  us,  when  we  recollect  that  on  the  same  occasion^^the 
battle  of  Waterloo— the  exclamation  of  Robert  Hall  was — "  This, 
^  sir,  overthrows  my  faith  in  all  the  interpretations  of  prophecy* 
'*  The  shadow  on  the  dial  of  the  world,  sir,  is  gone  back  ten  de- 
**  grees  V  The  lesson  we  have  to  learn  from  incidents  like  these 
IS,  that  man  is  an  enigma.  For  of  all  the  riddles  that  ever  tasked 
the  ingenuity  of  mortals,  what  riddle  can  be  more  bewildering 
than  an  inveterate  enemy  of  despotism  solemnly  deploring  the 
downfall  and  captivity  of  an  adventurer,  whose  whole  life  was  one 
continued  warfare  against  the  liberties  of  mankind  ?  It  really  is 
as  if  a  sentimental  philanthropist  should  mourn  over  the  in»» 
pounding  of  a  wild  bull,  or  the  destruction  of  a  mad  dog. 

From  this  one  circnmstance,  it  is  not  diffi<!ult  to  perceive,  that 
if  the  astonishing  energies  of  Adam  Clarke  had  aceidentaliy  been 
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turned  into  the  ravine  of  politics^  instead  of  the  peaceable  channel 
of  religion,  he  might,  perchance,  have  become  an  exceedingly  trou- 
blesome and  wrong-headed  sort  of  personage.  As  it  was,  his  whole 
powers,  both  of  mind  and  body,  were  completely  absorbed  by  his 
ministerial  duties.  It  appears,  too,  that,  wherever  he  went,  the 
family  of  the  horse-leech  were  ready  to  fix  upon  him ;  and,  in  their 
hunger  and  thirst  after  sermons,  to  draw  out  his  very  life-blood, 
without  ruth  or  remorse.  The  insatiable  cravings  of  the  Irish 
Methodists  are  curiously  exemplified  in  the  following  dialogue,  as 
given  by  himself: — **  Though  1  had  been  almost  totally  exhausted 
"  with  my  yesterday's  work,  they  insisted  on  my  preaching  at 
*^  Lisbum.  In  vain  I  urged  and  expostulated.  They  said,  *  Sure 
you  came  out  to  preach,  and  why  should  not  you  preach  at 
every  opportunity.'  '  I  must  have  rest.'  '  Sure  you  can  rest 
*'  after  preaching.'  I  replied, '  I  must  preach  to-morrow  at  Lur- 
"  gan,  and  shall  have  but  little  time  to  rest.'  '  Oh,  the  more  you 
'^  preach,  the  more  strength  you  will  get!'  '  I  came  out  for  the 
*^  sake  of  health  and  rest.'  *  Oh,  rest  when  you  return  home.' 
**  *  I  cannot  rest  at  home,  as  I  have  more  work  to  do  than  I  can 
**  manage.'  *  Then/  said  they,  *  you  shall  get  rest  in  the  grave  P 
'^  I  give  this  specimen,  he  adds,  of  the  inconsiderateness  and  ua- 
**  feeiingness  of  many  religious  people,  who  care  little  how  soon 
**  their  ministers  are  worn  out,  because  they  find  their  excessive 
"  labours  comfortable  to  their  own  minds.  And  should  the 
"  preacher  die  through  his  extraordinary  exertions,  they  have  this 
**  consolation — God  can  soon  raise  up  another T — p.  203.  For 
our  parts,  we  are  strongly  tempted  to  the  surmise  that  religion 
has  not  much  immediate  concern  with  these  eruptions  of  self- 
will.  We  can  compare  them  to  nothing  but  the  turbulent  impa- 
tience which  often  fills  a  theatre  with  cries  of  Encore ;  while  the 
flattered  but  exhausted  performer  is  well  nigh  sinking  with  his 
efforts. 

The  visits  of  Adam  Clarke  to  his  native  land  of  course  made 
him  perfectly  familiar  with  the  habits  and  the  wants  of  his  coun- 
trymen of  all  classes.  We  here  produce  his  account  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  peasantry;  because  it  is  the  testimony  of  a  man 
removed  from  all  political  excitement,  and  much  too  candid  and 
benevolent  to  calumniate  any  class  of  religionists  under  the  sun. 
He  says — 

"  The  Roman  Catholic  population  of  Ireland  is,  in  general,  in  very 
great  misery ;  and  this  is  chiefly  occasioned,  not  by  any  political  inca- 
pacities under  which  they  labour,  but  through  a  bad  creed,  which  pre- 
vents the  cultivation  of  their  minds ;  for,  among  the  Roman  Catholics, 
education  is  greatly  proscribed ;  and,  therefore,  they  know  nothing .  of 
the  management  of  their  own  minds,  but  become  the  tools  of  their 
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priests;  and  thus,  through  their  want  of  knowledge^  they  are  easily  mis- 
led ;  and  through  the  strength  of  their  passions,  they  are  readily  em- 
ployed in  acts  the  most  desperate^  and  schemes  the  most  preposterous. 
Having  no  education^  and  no  mental  cultivation,  they  are  unacquainted 
with  method,  plan^  and  order:  they  do  nothing  by  rule,  consequently 
nothing  regularly^  nothing  in  its  time  and  place,  but  all  is  hurry  and  con- 
fusion. They  are  dirty  in  their  persons,  clothes,  houses,  furniture^  and 
even  in  their  food.  From  the  grossness  of  their  habits^  they  will  associate 
con  amove  with  their  cattle,  and  even  with  their  swine.  I  have  seen  them 
often  all  together  in  the  same  place,  and  eating  together  as  creatures  of 
the  same  species.  The  pig  himself  stands  by  to  have  a  portion  thrown 
to  him,  while  the  family  are  devouring  their  meals.  They  have  no  eco- 
nomy ;  they  are  wretched  because  they  will  not  endeavour  to  be  other- 
wise ;  they  destroy  one  half  of  their  property  by  mismanagement.  They 
are  slothful  and  idle^  and  therefore  are  in  poverty;  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  distress  they  endure  is  owing  to  these  two  principles,  mis-' 
management  and  idleness.  Their  religious  holidays,  that  is^  their  vast 
number  of  saints'  days,  (for  on  these  they  do  no  manner  of  work,)  ne- 
cessarily retard  useful  labour,  engender  idleness,  and  from  it  proceeds 
disorder.  They  are  not  really  religious ;  they  will  invoke  you  by  the 
Holy  Trinity,  by  Jesus,  Joseph,  Mary,  and  St.  Patrick  ;  but  these  have 
no  moral  influence  in  their  hearts  or  on  their  lives,  for  immediately  after 
.  these  devout  prayers  and  invocations^  if  you  do  not  yield  to  their  suit, 
they  directly  curse  you  in  the  bitterness  of  their  hearts.  They  have  no 
idea  of  inward  holiness ;  outward  observances  constitute  their  religion, 
leaving  all  other  matters  to  be  transacted  for  them  by  their  priests  with 
God.  They  are  taught  to  hold  in  hatred  all  other  religionists^  because 
they  are  told  God  hates  them.  Hence  they  are  cruel  and  blood-thirsty. 
They  will  sometimes  hamstring  living  animals,  or  mangle  their  fleshy 
leaving  them  at  the  same  time  life  enough  to  be  sensible  of  their  agonies. 
The  annual  plucking  off  of  the  feathers  of  living  geese  is  not  less  a  proof 
of  their  cruelty  than  of  their  extreme  poverty.  Inhumanity  to  brutes  is 
ever  connected  with  cruelty  to  man :  hence  they  are  incendiaries,  and 
often  murderers  !  What^  then^  does  Ireland  owe  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  ?  It  finds  them  uncultivated  savages ;  it  leaves  them  little  better 
than  fiends.  But  compare  their  state  with  that  of  the  Protestant  Irish, 
who  are  less  cruel,  less  wretched^  less  ignorant^  less  superstitious^  less 
idle,  less  dirty,  less  distrustful ;  in  shorty  who  are  in  every  respect  the 
reverse  of  their  poor  misguided  countrymen." — pp.  260,  261. 

We  may  easily  judge  of  the  bitter  anguish  with  which  Adam 
Clarke  pronounced  this  testimony;  for  it  appears  by  an  impres- 
sive letter  addressed  by  him,  in  1831,  to  the  Irish  Secretary,  Mr. 
Stanley,  that  he  estimated  very  highly  indeed  the  natural  capaci- 
ties of  his  unfortunate  countrymen,  and  their  surprizing  aptitude 
for  learning.  We  would  gladly  insert  the  whole  of  this  interest- 
ing document;  but  our  limits  forbid.  We  must  be  satisfied  with 
one  or  two  fragments  of  it. 

"  It  is  not  my  business/'  he  says^  **  to  enter  into  any  examina- 
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''  tiott  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  present  degrided 
**  dition  of  the  Irish.  But  from  an  intimate  knowMge  of  the 
''  people  of  Ireland,  extended  through  more  than  half  a  century, 
''  I  ftel  confident  to  affirm  that  they  who  attribute  it  to  a  bad 
''  or  unjust  government,  have  as  little  foundation  for  the  assertion 
**  as  there  is  truth  or  correctness  in  the  details  by  which  they  have 
*'  wished  to  substantiate  their  charges. .  .  •  The  principal  cause  of 
*'  the  miseries  of  Ireland  is  the  uneducated,  uncultivated  state  ^ 
the  people. .  •  •  The  Irish  have  an  aptness  to  learn»  and  a  thirst 
for  knowledge,  thati  in  the  degree  in  which  they  possess  them, 
seem  almost  peculiar  to  themselves.  I  have  been  in  many 
countries ;  I  have  had  occasion  to  mix,  less  or  morei  with  per^^ 
"  sons  in  almost  all  conditions  of  life ;  and  I  can  say,  I  never 
'*  found  the  aptness  to  learn,  and  the  thirst  for  knowledge,  to  be 
"  what  I  might  call  a  national  characteristic,  but  in  Ireland.  The 
**  generation  of  natural  blockheads  does  not  exist  in  that  country/' 
He  afterwards  observes,  that,  *'  in  the  present  day,  deep  instruc- 
**  tion  is  scarcely  aimed  at.  Our  plans  are  now  all  mechanical, 
'*  and  the  education  resulting  from  them  is  the  same.  Memory 
''  is  sufficiently  exercised,  while  the  mind  is  neglected  and  left 
''  uncultivated.  In  consequence^  all  is  outside,  all  is  superficial, 
''  and  all  is  inefficient."  Then,  after  dwelling  on  the  measurelesa 
importance  of  an  eifective  education  for  the  females,  he  adds-— 
''  My  great  object  is,  besides  inculcating  the  fear  of  God,  to  teach 
'*  reading,  writing,  and  (in  certain  cases)  what  may  be  necessanr 
*'  in  arithmetic;  to  cultivate  the  minds  of  the  children f  to  teach 
"  them  decent  manners;  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible, (and  much 
''  even  in  this  is  possible,)  the  numerous  odds  and  ends  which 
"hang  about,  encumber,  and  perplex  the  Irish  mind;  to  teaeh 
"  them  order  and  method,  cleanliness,  industry,  punctuality,  eco- 
**  Bomy,  and  honesty.  And  it  is  truly  astonishing  what  success  I 
'^  have  had  already^  even  in  so  short  a  time,  in  inculcating  ^se 
^'  things.  But  O,  sir,  we  want  schools  extended  and  multiplied. 
"  We  want  female  schools.  The  Irish  female,  properly  instructed, 
*^  will  delignt  to  teach  her  children,  make  the  best  of  her  circum- 
**  stances,  cultivate  contentment,  and  conduct  her  affairs  with 
"  prudence  and  discretion.  What  a  blessing  to  Ireland  would 
"  such  institutions  be!"— pp.  329 — 331. 

The  powers  of  Adam  Clarke  as  a  preacher  seem  to  have  been 
of  a  very  extraordinary  kind.  If  they  are  to  be  estimated  by  the 
multitudes  who  crowded  to  his  ministry,  they  must  have  been 
nearly  unrivalled.  He  himself  was  by  no  means  unconscious  of 
his  own  mastery.  He  once  was  heard  to  say  that  "  he  could 
'^  out-congregation  them  all."  But  this,  we  verily  believe,  was 
said  without  arrogaace  or  vain  glory.    To  allow  this,  is  no  mean 
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praise ;  for  clouds  of  ince&se  were  perpetUftlly  rolling  beneath  his 
ilostiils.  His  brain,  indeed,  being  formed  of  sublunary  materials* 
may  not  have  been,  at  every  hour  of  his  life,  entirely  and  unU 
fbrmly  proof  against  the  gentle  intoxication.  We  think  we  can 
clearly  perceive  certain  occasional  indications  of  8elf«compla- 
cency,  the  almost  inevitable  effect  of  the  bland  vapour  which  sur« 
rounded  him.  The  devil  once  whispered  in  the  ear  of  John 
Bunyan  that  he  had  preached  a  good  sermon,  as  honest  John 
himself  confesses ;  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  Adam 
Clarke>  thronged  as  he  waa  by  breathless  and  astonished  listeners, 
should  escape  the  peril  of  similar  suggestions.  But  it  would  be 
absurd  and  most  ungracious  to  dwell  upon  such  moments  of  temp- 
tation. We  are  deeply  convinced  that  it  was  the  general  habit  of  his 
tnind  to  ascribe  his  success  to  the  truth  and  power  of  his  doctrine, 
or  rather,  to  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  oy  whom  his  doctrine 
was  owned  and  prospered.  Charity-sermons,  properly  so  called, 
he  never  would  preach;  though  no  man  was  more  frequently 
called  upon  to  stand  forward  as  the  advocate  of  charitable  and 
religious  institutions.  His  method  on  such  occasions  was  to 
carry  on  his  discourse  as  usual*  without  the  slightest  reference  to 
the  charity,  till  toward*  the  close  of  his  sermon;  and  then  he 
would  introduce  his  appeal  to  the  benevolence  of  his  auditory. 
Th6  cause  was  never  known  to  be  a  loser  by  this  system,  for  few 
preachers  have  ever  levied  such  surprizing  contributions.  In  the 
pulpit,  if  nowhere  else,  he  seems  to  have  been  in  possession  of 
the  art  and  mystery  of  transmutation.  The  philosopher's  stone 
itself  could  scarcely  have  produced  the  precious  metals  in  more 
marvellous  abundance*  The  artifices  of  rhetoric,  and  the  graces 
of  stjrle,  he  had  no  time  to  acquire.  It  appears^  indeed,  that  he 
heartily  despised  them,  as  unworthy  of  a  man  who  was  intent 
upon  the  things  of  eternity*  Careful  expositioUi  solid  argument, 
and  fervent  exhortation^  were  the  principal  weapons  upon  which 
he  professed  to  rely  in  his  spiritual  warfare.  He  no  more  thought 
of  metaphors  and  figures  of  speech,  than  a  physician  thinks  <^ 
them  when  conversing  with  a  patient  in  the  crisis  of  a  dangerous 
disease*  Robert  Hall,  according  to  his  own  confession,  was 
perpetually  tormented  by  a  desire  to  write  better.  From  this 
sort  of  uneasiness  Adam  Clarke  was  utterly  exempts  He  seldom 
preached  less  than  an  hour,  and  sometimes  he  fully  occupied  two 
hours*  But  not  one  moment  of  preparation  was  ever  devoted  to 
Words  or  sentences.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  he  always 
began  without  knowing  a  syllable  that  he  was  to  utter.  The  fol- 
lowing is  selected  as  a  striking  description  of  his  manner  :-^ 

"  He  was  preaching  tnl  tile  oceasien  of  opening  a  new  chapel.    His  text 
led  hioi  to  inM.  oft  the  iova  of  God  to  man*    Afker  having  astiUishe^  the 
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doctrine  of  nnivenal  redemptioa  by  a  process  of  reasoning  equally  ori- 
ginal^  powerful,  and  conclusiTe,  and  the  hearers  had  apparently  brovigfat 
their  hearts  and  their  understandings  to  the  subject-steeling  and  per- 
ceiving more  and  more  the  possibility,  the  certainty  of  present,  persoual 
salvation,  he  gave  a  svreep  of  bis  arm,  drawing  it  towards  himself,  and 
grasping  his  hand  as  though  he  had  collected  in  it  several  objects  of 
value,  and  then  throwing  them,  like  alms,  in  the  full  bounty  of  his  soul, 
among  the  people,  '  Here,'  he  exclaimed  at  the  close,  in  a  strain  the 
most  impassioned,  and  with  one  of  those  sudden  and  peculiar  elevations 
of  voice  for  which  he  was  remarkable,  frequently  melting  the  whole  con- 
gregation into  tears — '  Here,'  he  said, '  take  the  arguments  among  yon — 
make  the  best  of  them  for  your  salvation — I  will  vouch  for  their  solidity 
— I  wiU  stake  my  credit  for  intellect  upon  them  5  yes,  if  it  were  possible 
to  collect  them  into  one,  and  suspend  them,  as  you  would  suspend  a 
weight,  on  a  single  hair  of  this  grey  head,  that  very  hair  would  be  found 
to  be  so  firmly  fastened  to  the  throne  of  the  all- merciful  and  ever-loving 
God,  that  all  the  devils  in  hell  might  be  defied  to  cut  it  in  two.* " — 
p.  427. 

The  death  of  Adam  Clarke  took  place  in  August,  1832.  The 
particulars  of  his  last  hours  are  pretty  well  known  to  the  public. 
He  was  smitten  with  the  malignant  cholera ;  but  his  constitution 
was  too  much  broken  to  struggle  violently  against  the  disorder, 
and  his  su£ferings  were  consequently  not  very  severe.  He  expired 
with  a  short  sob,  full  of  years,  full  of  labours,  and  full  of  all  the 
honours  which  could  be  rendered  to  him  by  the  hearts  of  his  de- 
voted  followers. 

The  creed  of  Adam  Clarke  may  be  described  as,  in  some  re- 
spects, almost  ultra-Arminian.  So  abhorrent  was  it  from  Cal- 
vinism, that  he  even  ventured  to  question  the  absolute  fore- 
knowledge of  the  Deity !  The  doctrines  of  Christian  perfectibility, 
and  the  internal  witness  of  the  spirit,  were  maintained  by  him  with 
passionate  earnestness.  He  held,  however,  that  the  testimony  of 
the  Spirit,  although  a  privilege  belonging  to  all  sincere  and  con- 
sistent Christians,  was  liable  to  interruption,  and  even  to  fiual 
loss.  The  voice  of  the  witness  might  be  silenced  for  a  time  by 
the  occasional  predominance  of  sinful  tempers;  and  it  would 
wholly  cease  to  speak  of  peace  and  adoption,  if  the  life  and  con- 
versation of  the  professed  believer  should  become  unworthy  of  the 
vocation  wherewith  he  was  called.  His  great  theological  work  is 
his  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  which  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  labour  of  his  whole  life,  commencing  from  his  entrance  into 
the  Wesleyan  ministry.  It  must  have  cost  him  incredible  toil. 
It  is  assuredly  a  wonderful  performance,  carried  on,  as  it  was,  in 
the  midst  of  journeyings  and  privations — of  weariness  and  pain- 
fulness — of  care  and  distraction ;  and  carried  on  too  by  an  un- 
aided and  single-handed  man:  for  be  himself  affirms  that  he  had 
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DO  mortal  to  aiFord  him  the  smallest  assistance.  It  has,  we  believe* 
been  very  widely  circulated.  But  yet^  meritorious,  and  in  many 
respects  useful,  as  the  work  undoubtedly  is,  it  by  no  means  met 
with  unanimous  accceptance,  even  among  his  own  people.  His 
strange  interpretation  of  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis,  by  which 
the  serpent  was  transmuted  into  an  ape  or  monkey,  was  far  from 
recommending  it  to  general  favour.  But  a  still  more  formidable 
objection  to  it  was,  that  it  denied  the  eternal  filiation  of  the 
second  person  of  the  Trinity.  The  Wesleyans  of  the  old  school 
condemned  this  new  doctrine  as  heretical.  Adam  Clarke  and  his 
party,  on  the  other  hand,  pronounced  the  usually  received  opinion 
to  be  blasphemous:  and  declared  that,  if  they  who  maintained  it 
should  escape  the  punishment  of  blasphemy,  it  would  only  be 
because  they  did  it  ignorantly.  Upon  this  an  angry  controversy 
blazed  up  among  the  Wesleyans ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  be* 
lieve  that  it  is  yet  burned  out. 

Of  this  unhappy  dispute,  a  tolerably  copious  and  very  unpleas- 
ing  account  is  subjoined  to  the  volume  before  us.  We  decline 
the  ungracious  task  of  preparing  an  abstract  of  it  for  our  readers. 
It  may  suffice  to  inform  them  that  the  Conference  passed  a  reso- 
lution, that  no  one  should  be  admitted  into  their  connexion  who 
could  not  declare  himself  convinced  of  the  eternal  sonship  of 
Christ.  This  measure  appears  to  have  been  the  signal  for  the 
eruption  of  a  schismatical  spirit,  which  (combined  with  other  causes 
of  dissension)  threatens  a  fearful  breach  in  the  unity  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  body.  But  though  we  shrink  from  the  painful  office  of  de- 
tailing the  history  of  this  debate,  we  cannot  forbear  to  offer  one  or 
two  remarks  upon  it.  Those  of  the  Wesleyans,  then,  who  think 
with  Adam  Clarke,  are  satisfied  that  the  divinity  of  the  A^o$  was 
underived  and  unoriginated.  And  one  main  ground  upon  which 
they  do  so  is  this,  that  if  the  Second  Person  be  divine  only  by  de- 
rivation from  the  First,  that  derivation  must  have  taken  place  in 
time;  and,  in  that  case,  the  doctrine  of  the  co-eternity  of  the  Aoyog 
is  heretically  and  blasphemously  impeached.  Well,  then — let  be 
allowed  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  conceiving  the  eternal  genera- 
tion of  the  Son,  and  that  in  order  to  escape  that  difficulty,  we 
adopt  the  opinion  of  his  underived  and  unoriginated  divinity — 
have  we  thus  removed  ourselves  to  a  region  of  security  ?  Are  we 
not  still  pursued  by  the  difficulty  of  repelling  the  charge  of  Trithe- 
ism,  from  a  scheme,  which  ascribes  what  may  be  called  an  abori- 
ginal divinity  to  all  the  three  persons  of  the  Godhead  ?  The  truth 
is,  that  difficulty  enough  must  always  remain  inseparable  from 
either  scheme.  It  is  hard  for  human  faculties  to  imagine  a  deri- 
vation without  a  beginning;  but  surely  it  is  at  least  equally  bard 
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to  comprehend  how  several  persons  should,  each  of  them^  poeseas 
an  underived  essence^  and  yet  constitute  together  only  one  God ! 

With  this  choice  of  difficulties  before  us,  which  of  the  two  ftre 
we  to  adopt?  By  all  means,  say  the  contending  parties,  appeal  to 
the  Scriptures;  and,  as  it  is  there  written,  even  so  must  we  believe 
and  speak.  To  the  Scriptures  accordingly  both  parties  have  ap«- 
pealed*  And  what  has  been  the  result?  Why,  just  what  might 
have  been  expected  in  such  a  case,*— that  each  party  claims  the 
Scripture  as  a  plain  and  decided  authority  in  its  own  behalf.  How 
the  controversy  is  to  be  ended,  we  profess  ourselves  unable  to 
divine ;  unless  both  parties  will  agree  to  elect  a  Pope,  whom  all 
may  follow  as  an  authority  from  which  there  shall  be  no  appeal. 

Now,  we  of  the  Church  of  England  likewise  say,  in  this  and  in 
all  similar  cases,  by  all  means  appeal  to  the  Scriptures.  But 
theui  if  the  Scriptures  should  seem  to  speak  ambiguously,  we  are 
not,  like  the  sectarians,  left  without  resource.  We  appeal,  not  to 
the  Pope,-— 'Uot  to  any  living  authorityi-^but  to  the  judgment 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  We  inquire,  how  were  the  scriptural 
declarations,  which  may  now  appear  doubtful,  interpreted  in  the 
primitive  times?  What  was  the  sense  extracted  from  the  sacred 
text,  by  those  who  lived  in  the  days  which  followed  hard  upon  the 
promulgation  of  the  Gospel?  For  instance,  with  regard  to  die 
question  now  before  us,  we  can  easily  afford  to  allow  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  eternal  filiation,  and  the  doctrine  of  underived  and 
unoriginated  divinity,  are  each  of  them  attended  with  formidable 
perplexity.  But,  nevertheless,  we  are  at  no  loss  where  to  chuse ; 
for  we  find  that,  from  the  beginning,  the  eternal  filiation  has  been 
acknowledged  by  the  consenting  voice  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
With  us,  therefore,  there  is  an  end  of  all  controversy  as  to  which 
of  these  two  doctrines  ought  to  be  received. 

This  sort  of  arbitrement,  however,  is  for  the  most  part  rejected, 
with  high  disdain,  by  unepiscopal  Protestantism,  it  stigmatises 
all  such  regard  for  Christian  antiquity  as  a  surrender  of  the  para- 
mount authority  of  the  word  of  God,  and  as  a  servile  prostration 
of  the  mind  before  the  fallible  judgment  of  man.  The  recusants, 
who  belong  to  this  multifarious  school,  first  appeaf  to  the  Scrip- 
tures. They  then  disagree  among  themselves  in  their  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Scriptures.  Neither  the  time  present,  nor  the  time 
past,  furnishes  any  authority  to  which  they  are  mutuallv  content 
to  resort  for  the  termination  of  their  disputes.  And  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  (for  anything  that  we  can  perceive)  their  disputes 
must  be  interminable. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  remarks  upon  this  extraordinary  man, 
without  observing  that  he  never  would  allow  himself  to  be  a  Dis- 
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senter.  We  have  heard  from  a  gentleman  (who  was  well  acquainted 
with  Adam  Clarke,  and  who  entertained  the  deepest  veneration 
for  him),  that  having  once  spoken  of  him  as  a  Dissenter,  in  his  pre« 
sence,  Adam  almost  flew  into  a  passion,  and  warmly  vindicated 
himself  against  the  imputation.  His  friend,  naturally  enough, 
was  very  much  astonished  on  hearing  this  protest.  And,  un- 
doubtedly, any  one  must  be  cruelly  puzzled  on  hearing  a  man 
who  rejected  the  Nicene  Creed — who  received  no  episcopal  ordi- 
nation--—who  obeyed  no  episcopal  authority-*~still  vehemently  per- 
sist in  affirming  that  he  was  no  dissenter  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. That  he  was  destitute  of  all  unfilial  and  rancorous  feeling 
against  the  Church,  we  do  most  cordially  believe*  That  he 
might  have  Joined  the  Church,  if  adverse  circumstances  had  not 
prevented  him,  we  conceive  to  be  highly  probable.  And  if  this  is 
all  that  be  himself  meant,  when  he  denied  his  Dissenterism,  we  give 
him  plenary  credit  for  his  assertion ;  and  have  no  disposition  what- 
ever to  quarrel  with  the  terms  in  which  he  was  pleased  to  express 
his  good  will  towards  the  Church.  His  biographer,  however, 
(whom  we  may  consider  as  representing  a  certain  class  of  Wesley- 
ans,)  has  no  participation  whatever  in  bis  kindly  feelings.  On  the 
contrary,  as  we  have  already  shown,  he  actually  pours  contempt 
upon  the  notion,  that  a  Wesleyan  can  be  otherwise  than  a  dissenter 
from  the  Establishment. 

Here,  then,  is  another  element  of  disunion.  The  feeling  of 
one  portion  of  the  Wesleyan  community  is  in  vehement  insurrec- 
tion against  the  surmise,  that  they  are  to  be  numbered  among  the 
herd  of  dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England:  while  others  of 
the  same  community  laugh  at  all  such  prudish  affectation;  and 
denounce  those  who  are  guilty  of  it  as  disgracing  themselves  by 
'pawning  attachment''  to  the  Establishment.  But  this  is  not  all. 
ne  the  (Jhurch  as  pure,  and  as  orthodox,  and  as  exemplary  as  it 
may,  the  fitness  of  any  connection  between  the  Church  and  the 
State  is  a  question  which,  at  this  moment,  is  calling  forth  all  the 
energies  of  Dissent,  and  exercising  all  its  powers  of  inflammatory 
rhetoric.  And  melancholy  it  is  to  observe,  that  the  sparks  from 
this  torch  have  likewise  fallen  among  the  Wesleyans ;  and  that  a 
spreading  combustion  seems  likely  to  be  the  consequence.  Every 
one,  by  this  time,  is  well  acquainted  with  the  proceedings  of  Mr. 
J.  R.  Stephens,  the  late  Wesleyan  Minister  of  Asbton.  This 
youthful  preacher,  it  appears  was  deeply  moved  in  spirit  by  the 
grievances  of  the  Dissenters,  and  by  that  vile  abomination,  the 
union  of  the  Church  and  State.  He  was,  accordingly,  active  at 
various  meetings,  assembled  for  the  purposes  of  redressing  the 
grievances,  and  dissolving  the  '^  adulterom  connection*"     For 
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these  violations  of  the  "  peaceable  and  anti-sectarian  spirit  of 
Weslejau  Methodism/' he  incurred  the  solemn  censures  of  the 
Manchester  District  Meeting,  and  was  required  to  resign  tbe 
post,  which  he  had  accepted,  of  secretary  to  the  Church  Separa- 
tion  Society.  The  offender,  however,  was  contumacious ;  and 
was  accordingly  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  his  Ministry^ 
until  the  next  Conference.*  The  Conference  supports  the  de- 
cision of  the  District  Meeting ;  and  thereupon,  the  emissaries  of 
confusion  are  up  in  arms.  *'  The  great  man,"  says  the  Christian 
Advocate,  '^  the  great  man,  (Mr.  Jabez  Bunting,  the  President,) 
has  carried  his  point.  He  has  forced  out  of  the  connexion  the 
only  man  he  has  really  dreaded,  since  the  best  days  of  the  late 

Daniel  Isaac But  the  name  of  the  Spirit  that  actuated, 

and  still  actuates,  Mr.  Joseph  Rayner  Stephens,  the  name  of  that 
Spirit  is  Legion:  and  a  Legion  is  possessed  by  it.  It  is  one 
thing  to  control  the  Conference ;  but  it  is  another  thing  to  sub- 
jugate the  people.  They  will  not  be  ridden  rough  shod.  They 
perceive  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  a  smooth  and 
satisfactory  course  of  proceeding,  that  they  should  come  into 
every  Court  of  Methodism,  and  take  a  part  in  the  conduct  of  its 
whole  affairs.  "  Lay  Delegates  of  Conferences^^  is  now  the  cry 
of  no  mean  portion  of  them ;  and  it  is,  every  week,  the  cry  of 
more.  It  will  soon  be  the  cry — nay,  the  determination— the  ir* 
resistible  determination,  and  demand,  of  alL  The  sooner  the 
better."! 

From  all  this,  we  may  learn,  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Ase  is  most 
magnanimously  impartial.  It  can  attack  the  Wesleyan  nierarcby, 
as  fiercely  as  the  National  hierarchy.  An  intractable  and  self- 
willed  Minister  sets  at  defiance  the  Canons  of  the  Conference* 
For  this,  he  is  suspended  from  his  functions*  And,  straightway, 
the  Spirit  of  the  Age^  speaking  by  the  mouth  of  its  trusty  and 
brazen-tongued  herald,  proclaims  the  primate  an  intolerable  auto«- 
crat,  and  threatens  the  Synod  with  the  wholesome  superinten- 
dence of  a  body  of  lay  delegates.  And  this  reform,  it  further 
declares,  will  be  irresistibly  enforced  by  the  voice  of  the  peoples 
We  shall  abstain  from  any  further  discussion  of  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  Wesleyans,  as  a  body,  are  to  be  regarded  as 
Dissenters  from  the  Church.  One  thing,  however,  is  unhappily 
but  too  obvious, — that  they  have  among  them  men,  who,  in 
various  important  respects,  are  manifestly  Dissenters  from  the 
Conference ;  and  that  Dissenters  of  other  denominations  are  in- 
tently watching  the  Schism,  and  are  lustily  at  work  to  hasten  the 
process  of  decomposition. 

•  See  Brit  Mag.  for  July,  1834,  p.  53,  54.  f  I^id.  for  Sept.  1834.  p.  318. 
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If  we  bad  any  delight  in  witnessing,  or  in  exposing,  the  system 
of  agitation  now  carried  on  by  a  certain  portion  (we   earnestly 
hope  but  a  small  portion)  of  the  Wesleyan  Connexion,  we  might 
here  advert,  at  some  lengthy  to  the  pending  proceedings  of  the 
Conference,  relative  to  Dr.  Warren,  another  Wesleyan  minister 
stationed  at  Manchester.     It  appears  that  this  gentleman  has 
recently  been  pleased  to  stigmatize  as  '^  a  useless  and  pernicious 
innovation"  the  projected  Wesleyan  Theological  Institution,  to 
which,  in  October,  1 S33,  he  gave  his  cordial  support  and  appro- 
bation. This  affair  has  given  rise  to  some  angry  correspondence  in 
the  public  journals;  in  the  course  of  which  we  find  the  activity  of 
the  factious  party  ascribed  to  their  hatred  of  the  "  church-loving" 
spirit,  which  still  animates  the  Wesleyan  Conference.     The  Con- 
ference, we  are  told  by  its  defenders,  '^  imitate  the  venerable 
'^  John  Wesley;  whose  object  it  was,  during  his  long  and  useful 
*'  life,  not  to  weaken  but  to  strengthen, — aot  to  destroy  but  to 
"  save,— the  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  of  our  country.     And, 
''  — because,  while  they  desire  the  redress  of  real  and  practical 
''  grievances,  they  will  not  identify  themselves  with  a  restless,  into- 
lerant, and  malignant  party,  which  desires  to  overthrow,  and 
trample  that  Establishment  under  foot, — they  are  insulted,  op- 
posed, and  slandered."*      This  has  been  followed  by  more 
controversy;  which  they  who  are  curious  in  such  matters  may 
find  in  the  Leeds  Times  for  November  8,  1834;  and  in  which 
there  is  confidently  anticipated  **  a  crisis  in  Methodism,  which  will 
'*  produce  a  most  beneficial  result  on  the  entire  body."     This 
crisis,  it  would  seem,  is  actually  hastening  to  its  completion.  For 
we  find  that  a  meeting  of  stewards,  class-leaders,  trustees,  and 
local  preachers,  has  recently  been  held  at  Manchester,  with  a 
view  to  the  formation  of  a  Religious  Association  "  for  obtaining 
**  religious  liberty ;"  and,  further,  that  people  now  begin  to  speak 
of  three  manner  of  persons, — Whig  Methodists,  Tory  Method- 
ists, and  Radical  Methodists.       '*  The   Warrenites  are   called 
'^  Whigs ;  those  who  continue  their  allegiance  to  the  Conference, 
'^  Tories ;  and  the  Stephenites,  Radicals."t     So  that  the  fissures 
in  the  visible  fabric  of  Methodism  are  evidently  such  as  threaten 
formidable  danger  to  the  whole  structure.     It  is  almost  needless 
for  us  to  say,  that  our  cordial  wishes  are  with  the  Tory  Methodists. 
For  this  seems  to  be  the  only  portion  of  the  body  which  retains  a 
single  fragment  of  John  Wesley's  ecclesiastical  mantle.    We  shall 
rejoice  if  this  portion  may  still  retain  power  and  influence  sufii- 
cient  to  keep  alive,  throughout  the  great  mass  of  their  society, 

*  See  the  Letter  of  Vindex,  copied  from  the  Tirwi,  in  the  St.  James's  Chronicle, 
Oct.  30, 1834. 
t  Leeds  Intelligencer;  copied  into  the  St.  James's  Chronicle,  Nov.  18, 1834. 
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those  friendly  feelings  towards  the  Church,  which  have  hitht^rto 
given  so  comparatively  temperate  a  complexion  to  the  Weslcjdtt 
body,  and  have  distinguished  it,  in  our  judgment,  so  hbnourably, 
from'  every  other  religious  sect  in  the  empire. 

Of  the  literary  merits  of  the  volume  before  us  there  w  lit^e  t6 
be  said.  It,  in  met,  puts  forth  no  literary  pretensions.  And  thfttfe 
are  som^  pec^uliarities  in  it  which  one  can  hardly  accbunt  for,  oti 
the  supposition  that  the  author  is  a  thoroughly  well-eduCated  ttinti. 
As  otie  instance,  we  may  mention,  that  he  occasionally  talks  tA  tinitt 
ii%  transpiring^  where  most  other  people  w6uld  talk  of  it  ets  passing, 
or  elapsing.  Another  strange  thing  is,  that,  in  his  6!tp6sitimi  6f 
the  recent  ^lolitrov^rsy  among  the  Wesleyans,  respecting  thte  Etef- 
Aal  Soilship,  we  find  repeated  mention  of  the  Aenons  of  th* 
ancient  heretics.  At  first  we  took  it  for  grartted  that  tlits  Aitf^ 
be  an  error  of  the  printer,  and  not  of  the  writer.  Btrt  finding  the 
word  occur  repeatedly  in  this  shape,  we  wer6  driven  t6  the  c6ii- 
tTu'sion  that  Aenons  are,  somehow  or  other,  ignorantly  su'bstitdfed 
fot  vvhat  aVe  usually  termed  Aeons  (kicov^g).  Without  dwettffig, 
hov^ever,  oh  such  matters  as  these,  we  shall  cohclnde  by  sik'^fng, 
that  we  see  to  reason  to  question  the  fidelity  and  diligence  of  (he 
biographet;  although  he  is,  evidently,  not  jrist  tht  sort  of  thrdtoi- 
tier  v^hom  the  deceased  would  have  chosen  for  himself.  The 
wrrtet  is,  manifestly,  a  grea't  admirer  of  Adam  Clairke:  but  thfen, 
fis  We  have  abundantly  seen,  he  id  not  at  all  an  admirer  of  Adnth 
Clarke's  "  church-tovirig'*  pfopensities.  This  one  unhappy  weak- 
ness seems  to  be  almost  ihe  only  blemish  he  can  discefn  in  the 
character  of  the  deceased.  The  spot,  howeter,  is  large  enotigli 
to  darken  sdme  cdhsiderable  portion  of  the  disc  of  his  great  lumi- 
nary ;  so  that  ^e  are  not  csilled  upon  by  him  to  look  upon  a  tcfo* 
Bummsite  model  of  perfection. 


Art.  II. — li  Rapport  au  Roipar  k  Ministre  Secretaire  eTEtat 
aU  Departement  de  V Instruction  Publiqucf  surVExecniioh  de 
id  Loi  dti  28  Juin,  1833,  relative  d  f  Instruction  Primdire. 
De  rimphmerle  Royale.     Paris.  Avlil.  J 834.     4to.  ppi  471. 

%  Report  fyom  the  Select  Committee  on  the  State  of  Education; 
with  the  Mhintes  of  Evidence,  and  Index.  Ordered  by  die 
House  of  CoUimons  to  be  printed,  7th  August,  1834.  pp.  257. 

3.  Tisknty4hird  Annual  Report  of  the  National  Society  for  Pro* 
Noting  the  Education  of'  tke  Pbor  in  the  Principm  9f  the 
EsfaMished  Church  throughout  England  afid  Wales.  E^a- 
blished — 1811.  Incorporated — 1817.  Rivingtons.  London. 
1834.     6vo.    pp.  164. 

The  example  of  the  German  States,  and  the  labours  of  M. 
Cousin,  have  not  been  without  their  effect  in  Fratlc)^  atid  Sng- 
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land.  A  strong  and  almost  simultaneous  impulse  appears  to  have 
been  communicated  to  the  ruling  powers  in  both  countries*  We 
have  now  the  result  before  us ; — as  to  France,  by  the  **  Rapport 
au  Roi  par  le  Ministre  Secretaire  d'Etat  au  D^partement  de  iln« 
siruction  Publique ;"  as  to  England,  by  the  **  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Present  State  of 
the  Education  of  the  People  in  England  and  Wales/' 

Both  the  Reports  are  very  interesting:  they  are  interesting 
each  in  itself;  they  are  still  more  interesting  as  compared  one 
with  the  other:  they  are  interesting  from  the  points  of  similarity ; 
they  are  still  more  interesting  from  the  points  of  disagreement. 
Few  things,  in  fact«  can  be  more  curious^  as  matter  of  philoso* 
phical  contemplation,  than  the  contrast  which  they  occasionally 
present  in  substance  and  in  style,  and  the  manner  in  which  na- 
tional characteristics  and  peculiarities  break  forth  in  the  exhibition 
of  a  subject,  which  would  seem  so  unbending  and  uniform  in  its 
essential  elements  as  a  statistical  view  of  popular  and  primary 
instruction. 

The  French  '*  Rapport** — for  courtesy  requires  that  we  should 
begin  with  our  neighbours  rather  than  ourselves — is,  indeed,  very 
French.  Precise  in  its  statements,  and  lucid  in  its  arrangements- 
full  of  ability,  and  not  without  eloquence — it  has  yet  about  it 
a  theatrical  and  ostentatious  air,  which,  we  verily  believe,  could 
not  have  been  thrown  over  such  a  topic  in  any  other  region  under 
the  sun.  While  it  aims,  and  arrives,  at  that  smart  and  epigram- 
matic neatness  which  so  often  distinguishes  French  prose,  it 
would  have  been  better,  we  think,  without  so  much  of  strained 
antithesis  and  oratorical  brilliancy.  At  the  same  time  we  must 
allow  that  it  is  eminently  practical ;  for  in  France  the  question  of 
State-Education  was  easily  decided.  The  scheme  possessed,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  recommendation  of  novelty — always  an  attrac* 
tion  either  to  Parisians  or  provincials ;  and  it  was  something,  in 
appearance  at  least,  grand,  comprehensive,  magnificent — a  charm, 
perhaps,  still  more  potent  in  the  latitudes  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed. It  was  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  people  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  government.  Centralization  was  already  a  dominant 
principle  in  that  regime  of  Louis  Philippe,  which,  according  to 
the  too  sanguine  anticipations  of  Lafayette,  was  to  be  a  '*  mo- 
narchy with  republican  institutions."  ' 

What  wonder,  then,  is  it,  that  in  the  career  of  sfafe-education, 
France  should  have  obtained  a  start,  which  it  is  welcome  to  keep; 
or  that  the  Report  of  M.  Guizot  should  contain  a  vast  deal  more, 
as  having  been  actually  done  in  furtherance  of  the  system,  than 
the  Inquiry  of  our  Parliamentary  Committee,  which,  as  far  as 
legislative  interference  is  concerned,  deals  chiefly  in  projects  and 
intentions  ?  D  2 
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The  subject  is  of  an  importance  so  vast,  and  an  interest  so  ex- 
traordinary,  for  all  enlightened  philanthropists,  that  we  deem  it 
rights  and  almost  necessary  for  its  better  comprehension,  to  give, 
1st,  the  provisions  of  the  French  law  relative  to  education;  2dly, 
the  measures  which  have  been  taken  by  the  minister  of  public 
instruction  in  France,  in  consequence  of  the  law ;  and  Sdly,  the 
results  of  those  measures  as  far  as  they  can  yet  be  ascertained* 
We  present  the  documents  in  the  original  language,,  because  a 
translation,  in  these  days,  would  be  an  impertinence. 

1.  The  law,  after  a  brief  formal  preamble,  is  divided  into  four 
•'  Titres." 

The  first  we  present  entire ;  and  we  add  a  part  of  the  second* 

'<  TITRE  l.—De  Vinstructum  prinudre  etdeson  obfet. 

''  Art.  I.  L'iDstruction  primaire  est  elementaire  ou  superieure. 

''  L'instruction  primaire  elementaire  oomprend  necessairement  Tin- 
struction  morale  et  religieuse,  la  lecture,  Fecriture,  les  elements  de  la 
langue  fran^aise  et  da  cidcul,  le  syst^me  legal  des  poids  et  mesures. 

**  L'iDstruction  primaire  superieure  comprend  necessairement,  ea 
outre,  les  elements  de  la  geometrie  et  ses  applications  usuelies,  speciale- 
ment  le  dessin  lineaire  et  Tarpentage,  des  notions  des  sciences  physiques 
et  de  Fbistoire  naturelle  applicables  aux  usages  de  la  vie ;  le  chant,  les 
elements  de  Tbistoire  et  de  la  geograpbie,  et  surtout  de  lliistoire  et  de  la 
geograpbie  de  la  France. 

"  Selon  les  besoins  et  les  ressources  des  localites,  riDstruction  pri- 
maire pourra  recevoir  les  developpements  qui  seront  jug6s  convenables. 

*^  2,  Le  voeu  des  p^res  de  familie  sera  toujours  consulte  et  suivi  en  ce 
qui  conceme  la  participation  de  leUrs  enfants  a  Tinstructlon  religieuse. 
L'instructioD  primaire  est  privee  ou  publique/' 

"  TITRE  IL — Des  icoles  prmtaires  privies. 

'^  4.  Tout  individu  dge  de  dix-huit  ans  accomplis  pourra  exercer  la 
profession  d'instituteur  primaire  et  diriger  tout  ^tablissement  quelconque 
d'instruction  primaire,  sans  autres  conditions  que  de  presenter  prealable- 
ment  au  maire  de  la  commune  ou  il  voudra  tenir  ecole, 

^*  1^.  Uu  brevet  de  capacite  obtenu,  apr^s  examen,  selon  le  degre  de 
Tecole  qu*i]  veut  etablir^ 

*'  2^.  Un  certificat  constatant  que  Timp^trant  est  digne,  par  sa  mo« 
ralite,  de  se  livrer  a  Tenseignement." — pp.  455,  456. 

Then  follows  a  description  of  persons  who  are  declared  in* 
capables  de  tenir  ecole. 

Titre  IIL  is  *'  Des  Ecoles  primaires  publiques/*  and  relates  to 
the  schools  which  ought  to  be  established, — the  method  of  esta- 
blishment; — the  remuneration  of  the  masters,  and  some  other 
financial  details. 

Titre  IV.  is  *'  Des  Autorites  preposees  a  Finstruction  prU 
mairer  such  as,  under  the  "  ministre  de  Vinstruction  publique/* 
*^  comitis"  of  various  formation  ;  but  composed  for  the  most  part 
of  ''  lemaire/^  "  l^j^S^  de  paix/'  "  le  cure/'  together  with  **  mi- 
nistres  de  chacun  des  autres  cultes/'  and  other  "  habitants  notables.^* 
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2.  M.  Giiizot,  in  his  Report,  begins  by  stating,  that  this  law, 
which  is  signed  by  Louis  Philippe,  and  countersigned  by  himself^ 
has^  of  course,  many,  but  not  insurmountable,  obstacles  to  en- 
counter at  its  first  promulgation.     His  words  are, 

**  La  loi  du  28  Juin  1833  sur  riastraction  primaire  ne  pouvait  re- 
cevoir^  dans  le  court  espace  de  quelques  mois,  sa  pleine  et  entiere  execu- 
tion.    Aussi  le  voeu  de  la  loi  n*est-il  encore  accompli  qu*en  partie. 

'^  Je  demande  cependant  a  Votre  Majeste  la  permission  de  lui  faire 
connaitre,  avec  quelqae  d6tail^  la  marche  suivie  jusqu'^  ce  jour^  les  re- 
sultats  deja  obtenus^  et  ce  qui  reste  a  faire  pour  realiser  dans  toute  son 
^tendue  la  pensee  du  legislateur. 

*'  La  loi  du  28  Juin  a  impost  k  radministration  des  devoirs,  au  pays 
des  sacrifices.  11  importe  de  s'assurer  des  aujourd*hui  que  Fadministra- 
tion  s'est  religieusement  acquittee  de  ses  devoirs^  que  les  sacrifices  du 
pays  atteindront  infailliblement  leur  but. 

**  Destinee  h,  p^netrer  j usque  dans  les  moindres  subdivisions  du  roy- 
aume,  k  faire  sentir  partout  son  empire  en  evitant  la  contrainte,  k  mettre 
en  mouvement  toutes  les  influences  locales  sans  hostility  pour  les  habi- 
tudes et  les  faits  actuels,  cette  loi  presentait  dans  son  application  des  dif- 
ficultes  particulieres :  elle  exigeait  un  mode  d'execution  appropri6  a  sa 
nature/* — pp.  1,  2. 

M.  Guizot,  therefore,  to  secure  a  good  execution  of  the  law, 
and  to  make  its  enactments  more  perfectly  understood,  in  trans- 
mitting copies  of  it  to  the  parties  most  concerned,  namely,  reo 
teurs,  prefets  and  instituteurs  primaires,  appended  certain  general 
instructions,  destined,  as  he  states,  to  excite  in  them  the  required 
dispositions. 

The  nature  of  his  first  circular  he  thus  explains: — 

'*  Ma  premiere  circulaire,  adressee  h  des  administrateurs^  ne  pouvait 
avoir  pour  objet  que  de  bien  expliquer  le  syst^me  de  la  loi,  d%numerer 
et  de  classer  les  diverses  ecoles  dont  I'ensemble  constitue  Hnstruction 
primaire. 

'^  Je  m'attacbai  surtout  k  leur  faire  sentir  qu*en  posant  en  principe 
que  '  rinstruction  primaire  est  Clemen taire  on  superieure,'  le  legislateur 
n'avait  point  entendu  enoncer  un  principe  etroit  et  exclusif.  Si  par  un 
acte  de  haute  sagesse  il  n'a  prescrit  que  ce  qui  est  generalement  neces- 
saire  et  possible,  rien  dans  la  loi  n'interdit  h,  Tad  ministration  de  fonder 
ou  de  seconder  des  etablissements  speciaux  qui,  coordonn6s  aux  ecoles 

firimaires  proprement  dites,  completent  le  syst^me  de  Finstruction  popu- 
aire,  de  telle  sorte  qu'ainsi  que  ce  systeme  embrasse  toutes  les  parties  du 
toyaume  il  puisse  s'appliquer  k  tons  les  ^es,  et  accomplir  sans  reserve 
les  vceux  du  pays. 

**  Je  leur  signalai  d*abord  les  salles  cCasile  pour  les  petits  enfants  de 
deux  h  six  ou  sept  ans ;  institution  precieuse  qui,  en  prenant  T^ducation 
populaire  pour  ainsi  dire  au  berceau,  lui  assure  des  succ^s  dans  un  dgel 
plus  avance,  et  par  les  germes  qu'elle  prepare^  et  par  les  infiuences  d61e« 
t^res  qu*elle  ^carte. 
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'*  Les  Scales  primaires  eUmentaires  et  les  ecoles  primaires  superieures 
fomient  Tobjet  special  et  explicite  de  la  loi,  la  base  essentieUe  da  tys- 
t^e,  k  devoir  positif  de  radroinistratioD. 

"  Au  de\k  de  ces  Ecoles  il  reste  cependant  une  lacuoe.  Ud  graod 
nombre  de  jeunes  gens  ou  d'hommes  faits  oDt  ete  priv6s  de  toute  in- 
strnction  ^Kmentaire.  Incapables  de  se  dinger  eux-m^mes  et  d*appr^- 
cier  le  bienfait  de  rinstnictioa  pour  leurs  enfants^  leur  ignoranoe  eat  nn 
mal,  lear  apatbie  on  obstacle  qu*on  doit  travaiUer  k  faire  disparattre  en 
(XiTrant,  surtont  dans  les  vUles  manufactari^res^  det  io(Ja  ifoiM^ef/'— 
p.  5. 

Such  is  the  proposed  extent  of  the  plan.  But  M.  Guisot  ia 
sensible  how  much  its  success  must  depend  upon  the  ability  and 
good  will  of  its  instmments.  His  next  care,  therefore,  was  lo 
address  a  distinct  circular  to  the  iusiituteurs  diemselves ;  for,  he 

says, 

*'  Ce  grand  travail,  tout  exterieur,  demeurerait  sterile  sll  n'etait  se- 
conde  par  la  cooperation  vive,  anim^e,  perseverante,  des  veritables  exe- 
cuteurs  de  la  ku,  les  iustituteurs  primaires.  Appeles  a  une  sorte  de 
sacerdoce  au$si  modeste  par  ses  formes  qu*il  est  eleve  par  son  but,  c^est 
dans  leurs  mains  que  repose  Tavenir  de  cette  importante  loi,  et,  on  pent 
le  dire^  ravenir  du  pays  sous  le  rapport  de  Teducation  populaire.  Rien 
n*est  possible  si  les  pr^epteurs  de  village,  anssi  bien  que  ceux  qui  sont 
places  sur  un  plus  vaste  tbe&tre,  ne  sont  pas  profond^ment  penetres  de 
1  importance  et  de  la  gravite  de  leur  mission. 

**  On  n'aurait  cependant  que  trap  de  motifs  de  n*attendre  de  leur  part 
qu'insoucianoe  et  froideur.  Prives  jusqu'ici  de  toute  direction  generale 
et  commune^  negliges^  abandonnes  k  eux-m^mes,  les  instituteurs  pri- 
maires out  dii  se  regarder  comme  des  ouvriers  isoles,  dont  personne  ne 
songeait  k  encourager  le  travail.  D^s  lors  lis  out  d{i  se  defier  d'eux- 
m^mes  et  de  leur  eeuvre,  en  meconnaitre  Timportance  et  la  dignit6«  lis 
sont  rares  les  bommes  qui,  se  sentant  kMis  les  jours  dementis  par  Tapa* 
thie  et  Tinsoucianoe  genende^  trouvent,  dans  le  temoigni^e  de  leur  coo* 
science  et  dans  de  profondes  convictions^  un  mobile  et  un  prix  suffisanta 
pour  perseverer  dans  une  oeuvre  sans  edat,  et  preparer  en  silence  des 
lesnltats  ^oignes. 

'*  II  etait  done  ndcessaire,  urgent,  de  relever  h,  ses  propres  yeux  cette 
classe  respectable  d*bommes  voues  k  un  service  public  $  de  leur  faire  sen- 
ttr  que  disormais,  quelque  bumble  que  soit  leur  situation,  le  pays  n'en 
porta  pas  mmns  ses  regards  sur  eux,  que  Tautorite  sup^rieure,  loin  de  les 
oublier,  veut  se  les  rattacher  par  une  chaine  hierarchique  non  int^« 
lompue,  les  dinger,  les  encourager,  les  prot6ger  au  besoin. 

*'  Mais  <m  les  anrait  k  la  ibis  6gares  et  trompes  si,  dans  le  dessetn  ^ 
les  animer,  on  eiit  exalte  leur  imagination,  leurs  esperanoes,  et  af^>ele 
leurs  regards  sur  un  avenir  impossible.  Ct^X  ete  substituer  des  res- 
sorts  artificiels  et  fragiles  au  devouement  moral  qui  seul  pent  donner  aux 
instituteurs  du  peuple  I'^ner^e  et  la  perseverance  necessaires.  Une 
4me  61evee  et  une  imagination  calme,  une  action  energique  dans  one 
sphere  etroite,  rintelligence  d*un  grand  but  et  une  resignation  sincere  k 
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uo  r^e  -obscur,  telles  soot  les  cooditions  requiset  dans  let  iottiUitean 
primaires.  Leur  iDspirer  ces  sentiments,  leur  faire  comprendre  ces  con- 
ditions de  leur  noble  mission,  tel  est  le  but  de  la  circulaire  que  je  leur  ai 
adre8s6e  en  leur  transmettant  la  loi." — pp.  6^  7. 

Other  circulars  were  also  addressed  te  other  classes  of  persoai, 
desiriBg  statistical  iDformatioii,  and  coMtainMg  recoanneiidalioiia, 
which  «ve  hcve  no  space  to  insert. 

But  besides  these  general  instmctiotis  havine  reference  to  #ie 
"•*  Loi  *'  and  its  corresponding  '*  Ordonnance>  M.  Groizot  bus 
fonnd  it  requisite  to  prepare  manuals  of  elementary  education. 

*'  Je  me  suis  done  empresse  de  faire  composer  cinq  mannels:-^ 

"  1 .  Livre  d'instniction  morale  et  religieuse. 

**  2.  Alphabet  et  premier  livre  de  lecture. 

**  3.  Manael  d'aritfametique. 

**  4.  Manuel  de  grammaire  et  d'ortbograpbe. 

"  5.  Manuel  d'histoire  et  de  geographic. 

*^  Quatre  de  ces  manuels  sont  d^jk  publics ;  le  cinqui^me  ne  tardera 
pas  h  paraitre  :  lis  spnt  tous  assez  simples  pour  etre  employes  dans  les 
ecoles  el^mentaires." — p.  16. 

M.  Guizot,  throughout  his  measures,  has  taken  the  greatest 
pains^  according  to  his  own  account,  to  confine  the  system  within 
the  limits  of  the  practicable  and  the  practical ;  and  it  is  curious 
to  observe  the  apologies  which  he  is  constantly  making,  as  if  to 
himself  and  his  philosophical  friends,  for  not  launching  out  into 
the  ocean  of  magnificent  but  impossible  attempts. 

^'  La  loi  du  28  Juin  exigeait  k  la  fo&s  une  execution  mat^rielle  et  une 
execution  pour  ainsi  dire  morale.  Son  but  et  son  caractere  imposaieot 
egakment  cette  double  n^cessite. 

"  II  fallait  done  s'occuper  en  m^me  temps  des  personnes  et  des  cboses, 
preparer  les  esprits  et  organiser  les  faits  mat^riels.  Loin  de  redouter  les 
details,  il  6tait  essentiel  de  desceodre  patiemment  jusqu'au  dernier  degre 
dans  Tordre  des  faits  qui  se  rattachent  k  I'instruction  primaire. 

"  II  fallait  surtout  ne  point  oublier  que,  con9ue  dans  un  esprit  pra- 
tique, sobre  de  dispositions  ambitieuses  et  de  prescriptions  absolues,  la 
loi  du  28  Juin  devait  cependant  se  montrer  de  bonne  heure  riche  en  tk" 
sultats.  II  6tait  temps  que  la  promesse  forroelle  de  Tenseignement  popu- 
laire  ne  f4t  plus  jet^  k  ia  France  comme  une  vaine  parole,  comme  une 
lueur  fugitife  et  sterile. ,  D'ailleurs,  une  action  prompte,  efficace,  pou- 
vail  settle  rassurer  Topinion,  dont  trop  d'essais  infructueux  legitimaient 
les  mefiances.  La  perspective  certaine  de  grands  et  procbains  r^sultats 
pouvait  seule  susciter,  sur  toute  la  surface  du  royaume,  ce  concours 
bienveillaot,  cet  ^lau  soutenu,  si  n6ce$saires  au  succes.  II  6tait  urgent 
que  le  pays  fAt  convaincu  qu'il  s'agissait  ici  d  une  osttvre  s^rieusemenl 
entreprise,  certainement  practicable.  Les  promesses  du  gouvernement 
de  Votre  Majeste  ne  devaient  pas  6tre  confondues  avec  ces  lois  ambi-' 
tieuses  qui,  faites  pour  la  vanit^  d'un  jour,  ne  pr6paraient  que  nnactioD 
en  decretant  I'impossible.'' — pp.  2,  3. 
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So^  again,  he  praises  the  sage  reserve^  conspicuous  both  in  the 
formation  and  execution  of  the  law. 

'<  En  distinguant  rinstniction  primaire  en  iDStruction  eUmentaire  et 
instniction  sap^rieure,  et  en  bornant  au  strict  necessaire  le  tmmmum 
16gal  de  Tune  et  de  Tautre  (Art.  1^),  ]e  Icgislateur  a  mis  en  Evidence 
Tesprit  pratique^  et  pour  ainsi  dire  experimental  de  la  loi.  II  n'y  a  \k  ni 
promesses  fastueuses,  ni  esp^rances  exagdrees;  ce  sent  les  besoins  les 
plus  pressants  de  la  France  en  fait  d'education  populaire,  et  les  moyens 
les  pins  simples  d*y  satisfaire,  qae  le  legislateur  a  sagement  exprimes 
dans  son  Article  1^.  Loin  de  songer  ^  tirer  yanit^  de  la  grandeur  de 
ses  d^sirs  et  de  T^clat  de  ses  promesses,  il  s'est  constammeot  renferme 
dans  le  cercle  da  possible.  Il  y  aurait  eu  une  sorte  de  derision  a  pre* 
scrire  le  laxe  ^  ceux  qui  manquent  da  necessaire/' — p.  12. 

The  minister  of  public  instruction  seems  also  anxious  to  avoid 
any  hostile  collision  with  existing  usages,  feelings,  and  institu- 
tions : — 

*'  Si  la  promptitude  dans  Faction  etait  necessaire,  la  reserve  ne  I'etait 
pas  moins.  En  youlant  implanter  dans  le  sol  de  la  France  la  loi  nouvelle, 
introduire  des  usages  et  creer  des  faits  nouveaux,  on  devait  necessairement 
rencontrer  les  faits  actuels  et  les  habitudes  anciennes."^p.  3. 

'*  Une  impalsion  vigoureuse  et  une  grande  reserve  etaient  done  egale- 
ment  n^cessaires.  II  fallait  agir  et  attendre  ^  la  fois ;  op6rer  sans  d61ai 
tout  le  bien  qui  se  pouvait  faire  par  une  action  immediate,  et  demander 
au  temps,  h.  Texperience,  au  developpement  successif  de  toutes  les  in- 
fluences salutaires,  ces  resultats  ulterieurs  que  nulle  force  bumaine  ne 
sanrait  improviser.  Ici  encore  devait  se  monirer  cette  politique  active 
et  patiente,  progressive  et  mesuree,  qui  assure  le  succes  en  calculant  la 
force  des  moyens,  comme  elle  proportionne  ses  promesses  k  la  possibi- 
lite  des  resultats.  Expression  sincere  de  la  loi  ^ternelle  du  bon  sens, 
cette  politique  est  aujourd'hui  le  voeu  de  la  France.  Trop  longtemps 
rejet6e,  bnisquement  et  sans  profit,  d*un  extreme  k  Tautre,  la  France  est 
fatiguee  de  ces  tristes  m6comptes,  qui  ont  si  souvent  succede  aux  plus 
brillantes  esp^rances.'' — pp.  3, 4. 

He  even  seems  inclined  to  deal  in  a  spirit  of  gentleness  and 
tenderness  with  the  religious  distinctions  which  he  yet  perhaps 
considers  to  have  their  origin  in  religious  prejudices: — 

"  II  est  sans  doute  k  desirer  que,  sous  le  regime,  aujourd'hui  reel,  de 
la  liberie  de  conscience,  et  appeles  h.  parcoutir  la  carriere  de  la  vie  avec 
des  concitoyens  professant  un  autre  culte  que  le  leur,  les  enfants  con- 
tractent  de  bonne  heure,  en  frequentant  les  memes  ecoles,  ces  habitudes 
de  tolerance  et  de  bienveillance  mutuelles  qui,  en  garantissant  la  paix 
publique,  ne  sont  nullement  incompatibles  avec  une  croyance  forte  et  un 
devonement  sincere  a  cette  croyance. 

''  II  ne  faudrait  pas  cependant  pretendre  h  devancer  les  faits.  II 
peut  encore  ^tre  necessaire,  dans  plus  d'une  commune,  d'ouvrir  des 
Ecoles  distinctes  pour  chaque  culte.  Ce  serait  un  mauvais  moyen  de 
preparer  la  paix  pour  Tavenir  que  d'occasionner  des  troubles  dans  le 
prfesent."— p.  25. 
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On  the  fundamental  necessity  of  religious  and  moral  instruc- 
tion [there  are  the  subjoined  remarks, — remarks  just  and  admira- 
ble as  far  as  they  go ;  but  still  stopping  far  short  of  that  lofty 
and  sacred  ground  on  which  religion  should  be  placed,  and 
characterized,  after  all,  by  the  utilitarian  defects  of  hollowness  and 
shallowness,  which  a  genuine  and  confirmed  Christian  must  per- 
ceive and  lament : — 

*'  En  posant  cette  base  fondamentale,  garantie  de  toate  bonne  iostruc- 
tion  populaire,  le  legislateur  a  rendu  hommage  en  m^me  temps  k  un 
principe  irrecusable  et  h  la  pensee  generale  du  pays.  L'observation 
attentive  des  faits  ne  laisse  aucun  doute  k  cet  egard.  Ce  serait  se  tromper 
grossierement  que  de  juger,  en  pareille  matiere,  de  I'etat  reel  des  esprits, 
d'apr^s  des  conversations  frivoles,  des  propos  hasardes  et  des  discussions 
purement  speculatives.  Au  moment  de  Tappli cation,  tout  change.  Parmi 
les  parents  memes  qui,  par  leurs  opinions  personnelles,  leurs  habitudes, 
leurs  antecedents,  paraitraient  devoir  repousser  le  systeme  de  notreloi,  la 
plupart  veulent  pour  leurs  enfants  une  instruction  morale  et  religieuse, 
et  la  veulent  reelle,  efficace.  L'instinct  du  bon  sens  et  les  affections 
naturelles  Femportent,  quand  on  en  vient  a  la  pratique,  sur  toutes  les 
preoccupations  de  Tesprit.  On  peut  vouloir  le  scepticisme,  Tincredulite 
meme  pour  soi  5  on  n  ose  en  faire  courir  les  chances  a  ses  enfants.  La 
pensee  de  leur  avenir  est  trop  grande,  elie  p^se  trop  sur  le  coeur  d'un 
p^re,  pour  qu'il  brave,  au  peril  de  son  fiis,  la  conscience  generale  des 
faommes,  et  pour  qu'il  ose  le  lancer  dans  la  vie  sans  autre  guide  que  des 
opinions  qui  n'ont  jamais  obtenu  Tassentiment  de  Thumanite.  — pp. 
14,  15. 

We  much  regret  that  we  must  pass  over  the  statements  relating 
to  normal  and  model  schools — "  C avenir  de  V instruction  primaire 
en  France^^ — the  pecuniary  remuneration  and  social  rank  to  be 
allotted  to  the  masters  ;  the  proposed  details  of  superintendence 
and  inspection,  and  many  other  most  interesting  points,  which  will 
amply  reward  the  readers  who  can  obtain  a  sight  of  the  *'  Rapport.^* 
On  the  latter  subject,  however,  the  following  passage  is  of  too 
prominent  importance  to  be  omitted  : — 

<'  Je  reconnus  en  m^me  temps  que,  pour  imprimer  effectivement  a 
I'instruction  prinlaire  une  impulsion  nouvelle  et  feconde,  pour  etablir 
reellement  entre  Fautorite  et  les  instituteurs  ce  lien  universel,  ces  rap- 
ports permanents  qui  sont  ecrits  dans  la  loi,  mais  qu'il  est  si  difficile  et 
cependant  si  necessaire  de  faire  passer  dans  les  faits,  il  fallait  absolument 
que  quelque  mesure  generale  fit  sentir  partout,  dans  la  sphere  des  ecoles 
primaires,  la  presence  du  pouvoir  central,  frappdt  les  espnts  du  sentiment 
de  ses  intentions,  du  spectacle  de  son  activite,  et  realisdt  ainsi,  d^s  le 
debut,  et  pour  tous  les  interesses,  Fune  des  pens6es  fondamentales  de  la 
loi. 

•*  Pour  atteindre  ^  ce  double  but,  il  n'y  avait  qu'un  moyen,  une  inspec- 
tion generale  et  approfondie  des  ecoles  primaires,  dans  tous  leurs  61e- 
mentSy  persounes  et  cboses,  et  dans  toutes  les  parties  de  la  France«    Je 
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detennitti  a  rordomier.  Des  fenctioiiiiaiivs  de  riiiiif«nit6,  racteurt, 
iotpectean  d'academie,  provUeiin  eft  ^trokmtnn  de  coUe^  wojmnx^ 
priiici|Nuix  et  regents  de  coUeget  conmuiiaiix,  fureot  charges  de  oette 
missioQ ;  des  personoes  conooes  par  leur  zele  poor  riostmctioD  popo- 
laire,  des  ineoibres  de  oomites,  des  chefs  d'iostiiution  oa  de  pension^  de 
simples  maitres  d'ecole  consideres  et  capables^  s'offrireot  pour  y  prendre 
part.     Je  in'empressai  d' accepter  lear  concoors. 

'^  Les  inspectears  eurent  ordre  de  se  rendre  dans  tootes  les  commones 
poanroes  d'ecoftes,  et  de  ▼isHcr  tonCcs  les  eooles  de  gti^oiis,  soift  com- 
tinaks,  soit  privies*  lodependmnwent  des  instmctions  coMnlet,  je 
kar  remis  one  serie  de  quesCkms  qu'ils  deraieiiC  r^aorndtt.  Ces  qnestioaa 
araient  principalement  poor  obfet  de  eoostaler  exadcment :  1**  !■• 
afaotages  materieb  dont  joviwait  cfaaqne  instituteur  j  2^  le  aoailHtt 
d'enfimts  qai  fr^oentaienft  i'eeole  $  S°  h  methode  d'cmcigneaeiit  q«i  y 
6tait  suirie ;  4°  les  ohjets  necessaires  k  I'ensetgnenent  doot  eUe  tnani- 
qaait ;  S*"  les  mati^res  de  renseignenieiit  et  la  livres  doat  se  servaicnft 
les  el^Tes ;  6"*  Tetat  de  I'easeigoeinent  et  les  progres  des  elites  $  7*  la 
poshioo  persoQoelle  de  Tiastitutear ;  8^  sa  capacite,  eon  aptitoile»  mm 
i^le,  soQ  caracC^re,  et  la  natare  de  ses  relations  avee  ks  aatarift£s  locales, 
soit  civiles,  soit  religieases,  et  avec  ses  concitoyens*  Je  recomiMnidai 
cxpressement  aiiz  inspecteurs  de  ne  r^pondre  a  oes  questions  ^le  d'apite 
leurs  obsenrations  personneUes  on  les  reaseignements  qu'ils  aoiaieat 
recneiilis  dans  la  commune  m^me,  aupres  des  aatorites  locales,  et  de  ae 
rqyroduire  jamais  ks  renseignemeots  indirects  qui  seraient  venos  a  knr 
conDaissaace,  qa'apris  en  avoir  verifie  Texactitude  sor  ks  lieax  mbmgM*** 
—pp.  62,  63. 

On  the  whole,  as  far  as  vte  can  see,  M.  Guizot  is  entitled  to 
high  commendation  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  a 
duty  of  incalculable  moment.  His  directions  are  written  with 
perspicuity  and  force ;  and  the  law  being  made,  and  its  execution 
beiag  ordered,  his  measures,  as  a  whole,  appear  well  adapted  to 
the  actual  position  of  France,  and  his  own  position  as  minister  of 
instruction.  The  results,  to  which  we  now  proceed,  constitute 
other  matter  of  inquiry. 

3.  Expectations,  quite  as  sanguine, and  quite  as  brilliant,as  any 
which  are  now  entertained,  were  expressed  during  the  former 
Revolution.  And  therefore,  imposing  as  the  plan  may  look  on 
paper,  doubts  may  be  rationally  felt,  whether  it  will  gain  a  fim 
and  continued  hold  upon  the  national  mind  ;  whether  it  will  so 
engraft  itself  upon  old  manners  and  institutions  as  to  flourish  and 
bear  fruit ;  whether  the  priests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  the  ministers  of  religion  generally,  will  give  it,  or  ought  to  give 
it,  their  cordial,  unqualified,  and  conscientious  support ;  and  whe- 
ther it  may  not,  ere  long,  be  completely  disorganized  and  over*" 
thrown  by  political  convulsions,  and  an  entire  change  of  dynasty. 
These  elements  of  uncertainty  and  fluctuation  must  exist,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  in  all  oonntriea  into  which  state-^ucalion 
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is  hitfodttced ;  but  in  Done,  perhaps,  do  Uiey  exist  moie  widely* 
or  more  powerfully,  or  more  fatally,  than  in  France. 

Yet  the  present  results  are  certainly  enciMiraging.  The  wheel 
has  been  set  in  naotion ;  and  its  rate  of  speed  appears  to  be  in- 
creasing : — 

*'  Le  nombre  des  ecoles  de  gardens  qui  n*6tait  en  1832  qae  de  Z\,4^$ 
se  troave  dtre^  en  1833,  de  33,695. 

*'  Cette  augmentation  revient  a  7  par  100  Ecoles. 

'*  Le  nombre  des  ecoles  d*enseigoement  mutuel  qui  n'etait  en  1832 
que  de  1205,  setrouve  ^tre,  en  1833,  de  1905. 

"  Cette  augmentation  revient  a  58  sur  100. 

''  Le  nombre  des  enfants  miles  qui  ont  frequent^  les  ecoles  primaires 
pendant  Thiyer  de  1832  est  de  1, 200,7 15.  Ce  m^me  nombre  s'est  eleve^ 
pour  les  enfants  miles  qui  ont  frequente  les  ecoles  primaires  pendant 
rhiver  de  1833^  h  1,654,828.  L'augmenUtion  revient  a  38  sur  100 
eleves. 

'*  Si  les  enfants  frequentaient  les  ecoles  depuis  Tige  de  cinq  ans 
jasqa'li  celoi  de  douse,  le  nombre  des  enfants  miles  de  oet  Age  etant  de 
2,401,178,  il  en  resulterait  qae  746,350  gar^ns  ne  recevraient  pas  Tin- 
stmction  primaire,  ce  qui  revient  a  31  sur  100.  Mais  oetle  v^lc  ne 
saurait  etre  adq>fcee  conune  absolument  vraie  ;  il  arrive  souveat,  dans  les 
vilks  comme  dans  les  campagnes,  que  les  enfants  ne  sont  envoyes  a 
I'ecole  qu*apre8  avoir  depasse  I'ige  de  cinq  ans,  et  que  des  gar^ns  de 
plus  de  douze  ans  frequentent  encore  les  ecoles  primaires.'*-^P*  65. 

Again,  as  to  normal  schoob  i-^ 

^^  Enfin  il  y  a  soixante-deux  ecoles  norraales  primaires  qui  sont  en 
]:deine  activity,  et  a  I'entretien  desquelles  conconrent  soixanle-treiaa 
d^artem^its.    II  y  en  avait  quaraate^sepl  en  1832 ;  raagasentatioB 

obtenue  en  1833  est  aiasi  de  quinie« 

*^  Les  8oixante"<deux  ecoles  aormales  existantes  comptent  ensemble 
1542  eieves  internes,  402  eleves  externes :  sur  les  1944  Aleves  des  ecoks 
normales,  il  y  a  ISOSboursiers  des  departements,  245  boursiers  de  Tetati 
118  boursiers  des  communes^  et  273  eleves  a  leurs  propres  frais.**-— 
p.  53. 

On  the  other  side,  the  calculated  expenditure  is  formidable, 
and  almost  enormous : — 

*^  II  presente  revaluation  des  d^penses  qui  seraient  n^cessaires  poor 
que  toutes  les  ecoles  primaires,  elementaires  et  superieures,  qui  doivent 
etre  entretenues  par  les  communes,  fasseat  placees  dans  des  locaox  qui 
leur  ap^fiartinssent.  Le  cbifire  de  cette  depense,  aatant  qu'on  pent 
I'etablir  sur  des  dcmnees  puisees  k  des  sources  tr&s-diverses,  serait  de 
72.679,908  fr."— p.  55. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  these  outgoings,  which,  as  M.  Guizot 
candidly  allows,  are  enough  to  strike  considerable  a6fright  into 
every  continental  disciple  of  Joseph  Haoae,  he  deems  himself 
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justified  in  holding  out  bright  views,  and  yet  brighter  anticipations 
to  the  king  of  the  French  : — 

"  Je  crois  poavoir  Faffirmer,  Sire,  les  resultats  de  cette  operation  sont 
et  senmt  considerables.  Elle  a  produit,  dans  les  campaignes  comme 
dans  les  villes,  et  jusqoe  dans  les  parties  les  moins  frcquentees  de  notre 
territoire,  ce  roouTement  moral  qui  est  le  gage  le  plus  sdr  de  Taction  des 
lois  et  du  pouToir.  Elle  a  inspire  aux  autorites  locales,  aux  instituteurs, 
a  la  population^  un  sentiment  de  confiaoce  dans  la  sollicitude  bienyeillante 
de  1  autorite  superieure.  La  vue  des  inspecteurs,  leur  assistance  aux 
exercices  de  Tecole,  leors  visiles  au  maire,  au  cure,  leurs  conversations 
avec  le  conseil  municipal,  avec  les  p^res  de  famille^  toutes  ces  circon- 
stances  individuelles  et  vivantes  ont  suscite  le  zele  avec  Fesperance  dans 
une  foule  de  lieux  oil  n*avaient  pas  m^me  penetre  les  circulaires  adminis- 
tratives.  En  meme  temps  les  rapports  des  490  inspecteurs  ont  foumi 
a  Fadministration  centrale  une  masse  immense  de  renseignements  et  de 
details  qui  la  mettront  en  etat  d*agir  desormais,  sur  tous  les  points^  en 
connaissance  de  cause  et  avec  efficacite." — ^p.  64. 

But  we  can  dwell  no  longer  on  the  **  Rapport"  of  M.  Guizot. 
They,  however,  who  differ  from  our  sentiments,  will  acknowledge 
that,  as  far  as  our  limits  would  permit^  we  have  given  an  impartial 
account  of  the  posture  and  prospects  of  state-education  among 
our  neighbours.  We  can  only  regret  our  inability  to  transfer 
into  our  pages  some  of  the  very  useful  tabkaux,  twenty-nine  in 
number,  which  M.  Guizot  has  furnished,  each  giving  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  information  at  a  single  glance,  and  all  affording,  by  their 
combination,  an  accurate  view,  comparative  as  well  as  positive,  of 
the  several  departments.  Our  Statistical  Society  will,  we  trust, 
do  something  for  us ;  but  at  present,  we  must  confess,  ''  they 
manage  these  things  better  in  France." 

At  the  same  time,  although  the  French  Report  be  well  worthy 
of  our  regard,  this  is  no  valid  reason  that  the  French  institutions 
should  become  our  model.  We  have  never  argued,  be  it  remem- 
bered, that  state-education  cannot  in  any  case  be  advisable ;  we 
have  merely  contended  that  its  eligibility,  or  ineligibility,  must 
vary  with  the  circumstances  of  a  country,  and  be  determined  by 
social  and  political  diversities,  rather  than  by  universal  and  in- 
flexible principles.  We  may  doubt,  indeed,  whether  state-edu- 
cation is  more  competent  than  voluntary  efforts,  individual  and 
associated,  to  diffuse  the  information  which  exists  at  the  period 
when  it  is  established,  and  bring  up  a  people  to  the  highest  level 
of  actual  enlightenment;  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  it  is  not  5o 
competent  as  the  elasticity  of  personal  exertion  and  rival  socie- 
ties to  raise  that  level,  to  assist  and  adopt  the  suggestions  of  im- 
provement which  are  made  from  time  to  time,  and  to  expedite 
the  onward  march  of  knowledge^  which  is  not,  like  religion,  a 
fixed  and  immutable,  but  a  growing  and  progressive  thing.     The 
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tendency  of  stolf-education,  we  conceive,  must  be  to  confine  the 
general  range  of  the  human  mind ;  to  chain  down  instruction  to 
one  certain  routine,  and  one  certain  set  of  notions;  to  act  as  a 
barrier  against  the  developement  of  fresh  views,  and  a  weight  upon 
the  spring  of  intellectual  energy.  It  involves  a  sacrifice  of  the 
future  to  the  present;  and,  if  matters  are  suffered  in  the  several 
countries  to  continue  in  their  present  train,  we  have  a  thorough 
confidence  that,  after  a  series  of  years,  more  excellent  consequences 
will  be  conspicuously  observable  in  England,  when  weighed  in 
the  balance  with  Germany  or  France.  Nor,  whatever  loud  pro* 
testations  may  be  uttered,  can  we  conceal  from  ourselves  the  in* 
security  of  state-education,  even  though  it  be  fenced,  and  appa* 
rently  guaranteed,  by  compulsory  statutes.  We  are  aware  that 
compulsion  has  not  its  full  play  m  the  French  system ;  but  there 
is  one  recent  and  striking  fact,  connected  with  the  topic  of  inse* 
cnrity,  which  may  forcibly  illustrate  our  opinion.  When  the  doC'^ 
trmaires  were  ejected  for  a  day  from  their  posts  in  the  govern* 
ment,  M.  Guizot,  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  resigned  his 
office ;  M.  Cousin,  superintendent-general  of  the  schools,  as  the 
papers  inform  us,  followed  the  example  of  M.  Guizot;  and  thus« 
but  for  the  restoration  of  M.  Thiers  and  his  party,  the  course  of 
measures  might  at  least  have  been  suspended ;  and  we  can  easily 
discern  how  a  mere  change  of  administration — not  to  refer  to  more 
violent  causes  of  disaster — might  dislocate  the  whole  arrange- 
ments of  state-education  in  a  kingdom  where  it  had  been  regularly 
organized.  Moreover,  to  quote  by  anticipation  from  the  English 
Heport,  we  find  that  many  difiiculties  and  obstructions  are  already 
in  existence.    Mr.  Pillans  says, 

*'  The  law  which  insists  upon  a  primary  school  being  immediately 
erected  in  every  commune  in  France  has  not  yet  taken  effect,  and  many 
communes  positively  refuse  to  contribute  and  to  form  any  local  establish- 
ments at  all.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  in  the  least  aware  of  the  value  of 
them.  Another  proof  how  little  value  is  attached  to  the  thing,  is  the 
fact  of  so  many  schools  being  gratuitous ;  the  parents  are  not  sufficiently 
alive  to  the  value  of  education  to  pay  for  it." — pp.  37,  38. 

The  plan,  then,  is  regular  and  splendid,  like  the  plan  of  the  city 
of  Washington;  but  as  a  city  on  paper  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  a  city  of  solid  brick  and  stone,  so  here  too,  in  a  metaphorical 
sense,  the  intended  buildings  may  never  be  erected;  and  the  grass 
may  grow  in  the  line  marked  out  for  the  streets ;  and  the  poverty 
of  the  execution  may  make  a  mockery  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
design. 

Yet  in  France  the  scheme  is  of  a  piece.  An  education  provided 
by  the  legislature,  and  supported  out  of  the  national  revenue — ^a 
system  of  constant  inspection  and  superintendence  by  appointed 
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officcft ;  a  number  of  model-fchools>  in  wUch  tbe  teachers  may  1m 
taught  in  accordance  with  tbe  sentiments  prevailing  at  faeack 
quarters ;  a  distinct  minister  ibr  the  department  of  public  instmo 
tiott ;  a  set  of  flMinuals  written  with  his  sanction » and  as  it  wen  bjr 
his  dictation ;  and  e?en  an  array  of  books  composed  under  kin 
directions  for  the  fUierml  purpose  of  aiding  and  rej^ulatiag  tke 
concerns  of  education  and  knowledge — all  these  things  hsTO  a 
coherence  and  congruitj  as  parts  of  the  same  whole— all  these 
things  work  together  in  taking  the  great  business  of  popular 
tuition  out  of  the  bands  of  the  clergy  and  odier  persons  not  amen- 
able to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  burtau^  and  placing  it  under  the  €Nio 
presiding  controul  of  a  central  goTemment* 

But  let  us  apply  this  test  of  consistency  and  self«conformity  to 
the  English  projects^  which  it  is  now  high  time  to  investigate^  It 
is  strange  that  there  still  reigns  among  us  tbe  utmost  bewildeiw 
ment  of  ideas  upon  the  very  material  points^  what»  in  the  labour  of 
education,  and  tbe  composition  or  publication  of  books,  is  the 
rightful  province  of  the  state;  what  should  be  underteken  by  socio* 
ties;  and  what  should  be  left  to  individual  competition.  Hence» 
in  the  midst  of  many  of  the  late  schemes  which  have  inteHaotaal 
and  moral  amelioration  for  their  object^  there  has  sprung  up  a 
kind  of  heterogeneous  and  self-contradictory  confusion;  as  if  the 
schemes  themselves  were  the  result  of  blind  accident  or  headlong 
imitation,  rather  than  of  the  philosophy  of  the  matter,  compre* 
heniively  grasped,  calmly  considered,  and  thoroughly  understood* 
The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  furnishes,  we  think,  abundant 
proof  of  our  position.  But  we  must  state,  before  we  criticisei  its 
contents ;  and  it  is  one  comfort  that  it  does  not  consist,  like  the 
French  document,  of  pointed  aphorisms,  or  paragraphs  elaborated 
with  rhetorical  artifice,  but  is  an  affair  of  plain,  matter-of*fact» 
categorical  question  and  answer. 

The  Committee  was  ^'  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  present  state  of 
the  education  of  the  people  in  England  and  Wales,  and  into  the  applica- 
tion and  effects  of  the  grant  made  In  the  last  session  of  parliametit  for 
the  erection  of  school-houses,  and  to  consider  of  the  expediency  of  fur- 
ther grants  in  aid  of  education/'. ..  But  in  addition  to  their  ostensible 
object  **  they  likewise  thought  it  necessary  to  obtain  information  with 
respect  to  the  systems  of  education  in  other  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  in  some  foreign  countries.*'— R^.  Cam.  H.  Com.  p.  iii. 

It  is  then  stated*^ 

*^  Thes6  inquiries  have  protracted  the  sittings  of  your  Committee  to  su 
late  a  period  of  the  session  that  they  find  themselves  unable  to  report  i^ny 
opinion  to  the  House  ^  they  will  therefore  content  themselves  with  re- 
ferring tbe  House  to  the  evidence  takdn  before  them,  and  with  escpressing 
a  hope  that  the  House  will  direct,  early  in  the  next  session^  a  further 
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pfbmfiiStt^oA  0f  vt^ff  ti|ib»  ft  totjtct  which  thty  dcein  of  the  highcit 

Our  refldenrsf  arfe  Ifatiar  put  in  posMSBion  of  the  nature  of  both 
what  has  b^etf  done,  arfid  what  is  contemplated*  We  would  only 
ptffmise  fhdty  aHhough  the  cdfnmittee  have  as  yet  reported  no 
6p\ftkni  of  their  own,  the  animuB,  with  which  the  ioqatry  was 
itistHtited,  tftH  hardly  ht  ffiristaken.  We  would  not  insinuate, 
fhfrt  tb6  jnv^^rgatfdfn,  regarded  as  a  whole,  is  ex  parte  and  unfair; 
hnt  a  ifroffg  disposition  is  dis€Jo?erable  from  many  of  the  interro- 
gaii6ftf§,  nei  ^  Mfiiefa  to*  learn  the  precise  truth,  as  to  extract 
flk#!H^€^9  fatMfafbfe  to  p^e-ccMicfoived  opinions,  and  to  make  out  a 
case  fet  9te  tfrfitersal  of  partial  interference  of  the  state.  The 
iiitpAty  hf  iri  soM6  instati^es  composed  of  leading  questions ;  and 
in  some  other  instances  it  ba9  almost  the  appearance  of  a  croas- 
ei^ft^nikfti,  p^f8fie4  with  a  wish  to  extort  the  required  facts 
from  reluctant  Wilness^. 

If  such  was  the  aim  of  Mr.  Roebuck  and  his  friends,  we  think 
that  their  etpectatfons  are  doomed  to  disappointment  We  judge 
ffbnH  {b6  feii^at  teiiof  of  the  evidence  adduced : — but  the  inquiry 
ranges  over  scr  large  an  area,  and  so  many  kinds  of  ground,  that 
w6  find  it  difflcnlt^  and  indeed  impossible,  to  present  a  regular 
im\j§i§i  tn  §imia^fy  of  in  contents.  There  is,  however,  a  good 
indl^x  Ui  ih^  etid,  Wbkh  g:ives  it  in  this  respect  a  manifest  supe- 
riority over  the  Prench  ''  Uapport**  Matter  is  introduced,  re- 
lating noi  only  to  England  and  Wales,  but  Scotland,  Ireland, 
France,  Germany,  and  even  Russia  ;*^relating,  again,  to  infant 
§dhdol^,  adult  sch^ds,  weekly  schools,  Sunday  schools,  schools  of 
industry,  and  oth^r  by*planSf  as  it  were,  such  as  the  excellent 
institution  founded  by  Captain  Brenton  :->-«and,  again,  to  the 
bistqryi  stat^^  prospects,  distinctive  character,  and  comparative 
merits  of  ititlbilh  i^Cieietles,  and  the  employment  of  the  sums  of 
thoii^jr  {ffltlsDiiitted  to  thertl  by  grants  from  the  legislature.  Per- 
haps^ howevefi  the  most  prominent  features  in  the  investigation, 
and  tbos^  wbicb  ttiroW  thd  strongest  light  upon  the  intention  of 
ii0  til6vef9j  »!*€(  the  portions  retipecttng  model  and  training  schools, 
and  the  most  effective  system  of  inspection  and  superintendence. 
Yet  it  is  hut  e<]|Uitable  to  say  that  upon  all  the  pomts  mentioned 
much  information  is  elicited  from  authentic  sources,  embodying 
a  Idfg^  mas§  of  facts  and  opinions  |  and,  therefore,  we  shall  have 
tti  dDJ6t;tion  whdtfiVef  td  see  the  inquiry  renewed  during  the 
iifext  sessidh  of  parliath^iit,  provided  only  that  to  all  parties  full 
linii  equal  justice  be  doiie* 

We  &ust  addi  that  upon  almost  all  the  points  the  testimony  is 
^o  gbDBitting,  as  to  fender  it  but  a  small  marvel,  that  no  state- 
theht,  eontaining  theii:  own  verdict,  hat  been  drawn  up  by  the 
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Committee.  The  Report  might  indeed  be  called,  not  the  battle 
of  the  books^  but  the  battle  of  the  evidence.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  antagonism  of  Brougham  versus  Pillans  \a,  when  we  consider 
the  previous  connection  and  the  present  difference,  the  most  cu- 
rious exhibition  which  the  inquiry  has  yet  occasioned.  The 
opposition  is  the  more  remarkable  in  the  present  case,  when  we 
recollect  that  Lord  Brougham  volunteered  his  evidence  after  the 
regular  conclusion  of  the  labours  of  the  Committee,  and  after 
having  inspected,  if  we  are  right  in  our  conjecture,  the  opinions 
which  Mr.  Pillans  had  expressed : — and,  again,  that,  when  his 
lordship  underwent  the  form  of  being  examined  by  the  chairman, 
there  was  probably  a  perfect  understanding  between  the  interro- 
gator and  the  interrogatee ;  for  that  Lord  Brougham  not  merely 
gave  the  answers,  but  suggested  the  questions. 

All,  however,  that  we  have  to  do,  is  to  lash  the  hostile  vessels 
alongside,  and  leave  them  to  bear  each  other's  fire. 


Mr.  Piilans. 

"  471.  You  stated,  that  not  conn- 
dering  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
Great  Britain,  you  thought  the  French 
and  German  system  nearly  approxi- 
mating to  a  perfect  one;  what  are  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, which,  in  your  opinion,  would 
prevent  the  introduction  of  that  sys- 
tem here? — The  one  that  strikes  me 
as  most  likely  to  prevent  any  project  of 
that  kind  heing  gone  into,  is  me  neces- 
sary expense  of  these  normal  schools; 
last  year  there  were  already  in  fiill  ope- 
ration in  France,  I  think,  54  normal 
schools,  and  16  in  progress.  The  law, 
indeed,  declares  one  to  he  necessary 
in  every  department,  and  those  eUves 
maitres  are  maintained  within  the  walls 
of  the  establishment,  with  a  consider- 
able number  of  teachers  who  are  also 
boarded  and  lodged,  or  if  they  come 
from  an  adjoining  town,  must  be  paid. 
The  necessary  expense  of  such  an  es- 
tablishment, to  be  effective  over  the 
whole  country,  would,  I  am  afraid,  lay 
it  where  you  will,  be  somewhat  difficult 
to  raise." — ^p.  38. 

"  587.  In  a  country  like  England^ 
in  which  there  is  such  a  vast  portion 
of  the  population  in  the  condition  of 
paupers,  do  you  see  any  objection  to 
what  is  ordinarily  termed  by  the  offen- 
sive appellation  of  compulsory  educa- 


Lord  Brougham. 

"  2820.  Do  you  consider  that  the 
ud  or  interference  of  the  legislature  is 
required  for  promoting  general  educa- 
tion in  this  country?—!  am  of  opinion 
that  much  good  may  be  done  by  judi- 
cious assistance;  but  legislative  inters 
ference  is  in  many  respects  to  be  either 
altog'ether  avoided  or  very  cautiously 
employed,  because  it  may  produce 
mischievous  effects. 

"  2821.  Do  you  think  that  a  sys- 
tem of  primary  education,  established 
by  law,  would  be  beneficial? — I  think 
that  it  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  country,  and 
the  actual  state  of  education.  Those 
who  recommend  it  on  account  of  its 
successfiil  adoption  on  the  Continent, 
do  not  reflect  upon  the  funds  which  it 
would  require,  and  upon  the  exertions 
already  made  in  this  country  by  indi- 
vidual beneficence." 

"  2822.  Do  you  consider  that  a 
compulsory  education  would  be  justi- 
fied, either  on  principles  of  public  uti- 
lity or  expediency? — I  am  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  it  is  justifiable  upon 
neither;  but,  above  all,  I  should  re- 

fard  any  thing  of  the  kind  as  utterly 
estructive  of  the  end  it  has  in  view. 
Suppose  the  people  of  England  were 
taught  to  bear  it,  and  to  be  forced  to 
educate  their  children  by  penalties, 
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tion? — I  do  not;  I  have  conndered 
that  subject  in  consequence  of  being 
aware  that  the  tenn  is  a  little  ofiensive 
to  English  ears,  and  that  the  Prussian 
drill,  as  it  is  caUed,  would  scarcely  go 
down  in  this  country;  at  the  same 
time,  upon  the  abstract  principle  I 
entertain  no  doubt  whatever,  that  the 
government  of  a  country  have  as  good 
a  right  to  prevent  crime  as  to  punish 
it,  and  is  as  loudly  called  upon  to  take 
precautions  as  to  enact  penalties;  it  is 
acting  a  kinder  and  more  paternal  part, 
as  well  as  a  wiser  one,  in  the  former 
character  than  in  the  latter. 

*'  588.  And  you  consider  that  as  a 
means  of  prevention,  education  stands 
pre-eminent? — So  much  so,  that  I 
conceive  a  well  digested  system  of 
national  education  skilfully  carried 
into  execution,  would  in  the  course  of 
a  generation  or  two  almost  extirpate 
crime. 

"  589.  Do  you  suppose  that  there 
would  be  any  great  infringement  of 
liberty,  in  compelling  such  portion  of 
the  population  to  be  educatea,  as  their 
parents  neglect  to  educate  ? — Certainly 
not. 

"  590.  For  example,  supposing  a 
drunken  or  careless  parent  let  his  chil- 
dren run  about  the  streets  of  London, 
you  do  not  think  it  would  be  an  in- 
fringement of  the  proper  liberty  of  the 
subject,  that  his  children  should  be 
compelled  to  be  educated? — I  think  it 
would  be  no  infringement,  but  on  the 
contrary  an  exercise  of  an  undoubted 
right  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

''591.  A  wholesome  exercise  of  the 

power  which  they  possess  ? — Certainly. 

"592.  Can  you  conceive  any  injury 

that  will  result  to  any  portion  of  the 

population  from  such  an  exercise  of 

power? None  whatever;  but  the 

greatest  good." — Rep,  Com,  H.  Com, 
pp.  49,  50. 


education  would  be  made  abtotetelv 
hateful  in  their  eyes,  and  would  speed- 
ily cease  to  be  endured.  They  who 
have  argued  in  favour  of  such  a  scheme 
from  the  example  of  a  military  govern- 
ment like  that  of  Prussia,  have  betray- 
ed, in  my  opinion,  great  ignorance  of 
the  nature  of  Englishmen."  —  Rep, 
Com.  H.  Com,  p.  221. 

'*  2824.    The  total  extirpation   of 
crime  has  been  represented  by  compe- 
tent judges  as  likely,  in  a  generation 
or  two,  to  result  from  a  good  system 
of  national  education ;  do  you  enter- 
tain such  an  expectation? — I  hold  ex- 
aggerations of  this  kind  to  be   ex- 
tremely ill-judged,  and  calculated  to 
injure  and  not  serve  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation.    As  for  a  national  system  of 
education,  I  shall  say  somewhat  more 
of  that  in  answer  to  the  next  question ; 
but  suppose  the  most  perfect  provi- 
sions fbr  a  good  education  were  in 
force  all  over  this  or  any  other  coun- 
try, I  have  no  hopes  whatever  of  any 
such  happy  effects  following.    That 
the  character  and  habits  of  men  will 
be  improved,  and  the  amount  of  crimes 
greatly  lessened,  I  confidently  en>ect; 
but  it  is  a  wild  imagination  to  fiincy 
that  crime  ever  can  be  extirpated,  and 
betokens  an  unwise  enthusiasm  on  one 
subject,  causing  a  species  of  blindness 
to  other  considerations.    This  actually 
supposes  the  nature  of  man  to  be 
changed  by  readins,  and  that,  though 
still  inhabiting  the  hody,  his  mind  has 
obtained  a  complete   ascendant    and 
mastery  over  his  senses.    My  opinion 
of  the  benefits  of  education  is  very 
high,  but  certainly  much  more  hiunble 
than  this. 

"  2825.  Are  there  any  other  objec- 
tions to  a  national  system  of  educa- 
tion, besides  those  you  have  stated? — 
There  is  one  whicn  would  make  me 
pause  before  I  consented  to  it;  sup- 
pose the  frmds  were  easily  to  be  had, 
and  no  diminution  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  interference  of  the  govern- 
ment, I  do  not  well  perceive  how  such 
a  system  can  be  established,  without 
placing  in  the  hands  of  the  govem- 
ment|  that  is  of  the  ministers  of  the 
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day,  the  meant  of  dietating  masalktm 
and  principlet  to  the  people.  It  may 
aignify  very  little  what  lentmieBta  ai« 
inctdcated  on  all  the  PniMian  efaildren 
hy  their  military  chieft,  hut  it  woald 
he  aomewhat  new  in  tldf  coontiy  to 
have  the  doctrines  of  paanve  obedieMe 
and  non-resiitanoe,  of  the  abeolute 
perfection  of  aU  ezialing  inatitiitioii% 
of  the  wickedaeii  and  imfnety  of  every 
attempt  at  improriug  them,  syaleiii^ 
tically  taught  to  every  diild  vom  mx 
yean  old  to  fourteen.  And  if  a  aya* 
tem  of  initruction  in  the  hands  of  dw 
government  were  estahlished,  what  ae»> 
curity  can  the  country  have  against  it 
fidling  into  the  hands  of  men  wko 
might  deem  it  their  duty  to  prapaeate 
such  opinions  f'—l^p.  Cam.  Hi  Com, 
pp.  221,  222. 


So  far,  we  need  hardly  observe,  we  altogether  prefer  the 
aonableness  and  moderation  of  Lord  Brougham  to  the  prepos- 
terous and  fanatical  ultraism  of  Mr.  Pillans.  The  time,  too^  has 
not  long  passed  away,  when  this  latter  gentleman  could  recom^ 
mend,  in  a  matter  of  education,  another  species  of  *'  gentle  com* 
puhion,**  instead  of  the  legislative  enactments  which  he  advocates 
at  present.  He  wrote  thus,  in  his  work  on  ^'  The  Principles  of 
Elementary  Teaching/*  of  which  the  second  edition,  now  before 
us,  is  dated  1829. 

*'  Now,  nothing,  I  conoeive,  is  more  likely  to  effect  this  purpose  than 
the  force  of  public  opinion  i — that  element  in  the  government  of  nations 
as  well  as  of  schools,  which,  without  dictating  to  the  rulers,  and  yet 
often  opposed  to  their  views,  silently  mixes  itself  with  their  deliberations, 
sways  their  proceedings,  and  prompts  their  measures.  This  moving 
power  in  the  moral  and  political  world,  slow  and  noiseless,  but  irresisti- 
ble, like  a  deep  and  mighty  river,  has  already  borne  down  and  swept 
away  many  of  the  barriers  which  obstructed  the  progress  of  human  in- 
tellect and  happiness.  Other  triumphs  are  yet  in  reserve  for  it.*' — Post' 
script,  pp.  137f  138. 

This  is  well  and  truly  said : — we  only  regret  that  the  man,  who 
put  forth  these  sentiments  in  the  year  1  St9,  should  have  given  tes- 
timony contradictory  to  the  spirit  of  them  in  the  year  1834.  We 
also  leave  Mr.  Pillans  to  reconcile  his  strictures  upon  the  state  of 
the  Scotch  schools,  delivered  before  the  parliamentary  inquisitors, 
and  elsewhere,  with  the  praises  which  he  is  said  to  have  be- 
stowed, when  he  was  performing  his  self-imposed  task  of  inspec* 
tor,  upon  the  spot.  It  is  most  evident,  however,  from  the  bland, 
confidential,  suggesting  tone  of  the  questions,  that  this  gentleman 
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is  a  favourite  witness  with  certain  members  of  the  Committee : — 
that  his  extreme  crotchets  are  quite  to  their  taste : — that  he  is  in 
their  eyes  the  Solon  at  least,  or  Numa,  of  education : — that  they 
would  be  delighted  to  establish  him  as  supreme  chief  of  the  ''pub' 
lie  fnnctiimaiits^^  as  the  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  are 
henceforward  to  be;  and  entrust  to  his  hands  the  grateful  task  of 
rearing  the  youthful  poor  of  Great  Britain ;  of  improving  their 
mirtds  and  bodies  xvith  ''  political  economy  and  gymnastic$!^  and 
other  such  branches  of  polite  learning,  and  *'  aecutarizing  tntfrtrc* 
ffon/'  for  their  more  especial  benefit. 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed,  that  Lord  Brougham  and  Mr.  Pil- 
lans  are  entirely  and  on  all  points  at  variance.  ''  Where  they 
agree,  their  unanimity  is  wonderful.*' 

Lord  Brougham  is  asked  by  Lord  John  tlussell,  or  rather 
Lord  Brougham  asks  himselfj  for  in  one  place  he  informs  ut 
what  is  to  come  in  the  next  question — 

*'  2830.  t>oes  your  lordsbit)  approve  of  the  British  and  Foreign  plan 
or  the  National ) — I  think  that  where  there  are  so  many  children  in  any 
place  as  to  support  more  than  one  school,  there  cannot  be  the  least  harm 
m  one  of  them  Deing  upon  the  national  or  exclusive  system,  because  then 
those  not  in  connexion  with  the  Church  may  resort  to  the  other ;  but  in 
places  too  small  to  support  two  schools,  if  the  only  one  established  is  on 
the  natbnal  plan,  all  Dissenters  are  necessarily  excluded  from  the  advan- 
tages of  education,  tt  is  therefore  deeply  to  be  regretted  if.  In  such 
places,  persons  of  different  persuasions  should  not  see  the  propriety 
of  joining  in  a  plan  which  alone  enables  all  children  to  receive  education, 
without  sacrifice  of  principle  on  their  parts,  or  the  parts  of  their  parents.** 
—Rep.  Com.  H.  Com.  p.  223. 

Here  it  is  enough  to  remark,  that  his  lordship  adroitly  takes 
for  granted  the  Very  two  points  which  are  in  dispute,  and  upon 
both  of  which,  as  it  happens,  the  facts  are  in  the  teeth  of  his  as- 
sumptions. He  says  that  if  '*  the  only  school  established  be  on  the 
national  plan,  all  Dissenters  are  necessarily  excluded  from  the 
advantages  of  education  T  whereas,  if  he  had  consulted  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Wigram,  or  Mr.  Cotton,  he  might  have  learnt  the 
incontrovertible  truth,  of  which  almost  every  parish  in  the  kingdom 
can  furnish  abundant  instances,  that  many  children  of  Dissenters 
do  actually  find  their  way  into  the  national  schools,  and  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  education  without  molestation,  let^  or  hinderance> 
and  without  any  objection  on  their  part  or  the  part  of  their 
parents.  His  lordship  then  speaks  of  the  other  plan,  as  alone 
enabling  children  to  receive  education  without  sacrifice  of  prin-- 
ciple;  whereas  it  is  a  plan  justifiable  only  iti  cases  where  abso- 
lutely no  alternative  is  left,  because  it  almost  involves  some  sacri- 
fice of  religious  principle  in  the  omission  or  dilution  of  Christian 
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doctrine,  and  some  sacrifice  •f  political  principle  in  the  separntion 
of  national  instruction  from  the  national  Church. 

Here,  however,  as  might  be  expected,  Professor  Pillans  stre- 
nuously coincides  with  ex-Chancellor  Brougham.  In  the  follow- 
ing citations,  we  scarcely  know  whether  the  questions  or  the 
answers  are  the  more  remarkable. 

'*  542.  Has  it  ever  suggested  itself  to  you  in  the  matter  of  teaching 
religion,  that  teaching  theology  is  one  thing,  and  inculcating  religious 
habits  is  another? — ^Yes ;  I  think  that  is  very  obvious,  though  certainly 
not  sufficiently  attended  to  in  practice. 

^*  543.  In  the  creation  of  religious  habits,  do  not  all  sects  of  Christians 
agree,  as  far  as  you  have  had  an  opportunity  of  considering  the  subject 
of  teaching  ? — I  think  so. 

**  544.  Supposing  that  we  wanted  to  teach  theology  to  pupils,  the 
teaching  of  theology  would  be  like  the  teaching  of  any  other  science  ? — 
It  certainly  requires  a  matured  understanding  to  deal  with  subjects  so 
deep  and  difficult,  nor  can  it  be  a  very  profitable  employment  for  the 
mind  of  a  child  to  be  turned  to  points  of  doctrine  upon  which,  from 
its  very  uature,  it  cannot  be  informed. 

^*  545.  So  that  in  fact  the  business  of  a  teacher  of  the  people,  consi- 
dering the  matter  of  national  education,  would  be  to  form  religious 
habits,  and  those  might  be  formed  in  a  national  school  which  did  not 
impose  any  dogmata  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupil? — I  should  say  so, 
certainly ;  at  the  same  time  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  by  dogmata 
I  mean  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any  particular  sect.  The  leading  and  dis- 
tinctive doctrines  of  Christianity  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  It  is  these 
only,  I  conceive,  that  are  within  the  province  of  the  schoolmaster,  bia 
vocation  being  more  of  a  literary  than  of  an  ecclesiastical  character. 

"  546.  Assuming  that  there  is  a  general  coincidence  in  all  Christian 
sects,  those  truths  might  be  taught  in  a  national  school  without  trench- 
ing upon  any  religious  differences  that  might  exist  between  them  ? — I 
think  they  might. 

*'  547*  And  therefore,  if  there  were  a  spirit  of  forbearance  among  the 
Christian  sects  at  this  time  existing  in  England,  there  would  in  reality  be 
no  objection  on  this  score  to  the  institution  of  a  national  education  ? — 
Not  the  least,  I  should  think.  There  is  in  the  present  day,  as  far  as  I 
have  observed,  less  of  excitement  and  mutual  hostility  between  the  dif- 
ferent sects  in  Germany  and  France  than  in  England  -,  and  accordingly^ 
in  the  ministerial  and  official  instructions  sent  out  to  the  prefect  of  the 
circle  or  department,  as  well  as  to  the  teachers  themselves,  they  are 
strongly  enjoined  to  encourage  mixed  schools,  where  the  children  may 
practically  learn  the  principle  of  toleration  and  mutual  forbearance,  and 
where  that  cannot  be  done,  the  authorities  are  invited  to  take  every 
means  to  provide  such  religious  instruction  apart,  as  shall  be  thought  ne- 
cessary, or  even  to  form  separate  schools.  The  last,  however,  they  con- 
sider as  a  resource  not  to  be  resorted  to  unless  all  means  of  uniting  the 
two  persuasions  shall  be  found  unavailing.** — Rep,  Com,  H,  Com,  pp.  45, 
46. 
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Professor  Pillans,  then^  like  us  all,  is  a  disciple  of  the  ''  so  Jar 
and  no  farther''  school.  He  would  make  room  for  Christians  of 
all  denominations;  but  under  the  general  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians are  Socinians  to  be  included  ?  and,  if  they  are,  will  not  the 
conscientious  Sceptic  and  the  philosophical  Deist  have  reason  to 
complain?  The  principle  of  comprehension  is  with  every  man 
the  cream  of  wisdom,  where  it  secures  the  admittance  of  his  own 
tenets;  but  its  application  is  to  be  solemnly  protested  against, 
where  it  is  carried  to  the  laxity  of  some  ulterior  concession.  The 
principle  of  exclusiveness  is  a  sectarian  abomination,  where  it  acts 
as  a  bar  against  some  licence  which  he  wishes  to  introduce ;  it  is 
an  admirable  thing,  where  it  only  stops  some  greater  licence  which 
he  dislikes  and  would  discountenance.  The  cruelty  is  dreadful  of 
preventing  him  from  jumping  into  the  long-boat;  but  he  would 
keep  the  next  persons  from  entering,  lest  it  should  become  too  full 
and  be  overturned. 

So,  with  Mr.  Allen  and  his  coadjutors,  the  system  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Society  is  the  very  bull's  eye  of  the  happy 
medium — the  ''juste  milieu"  of  judicious  and  Christian  libe- 
rality; and  a  national  and  universal  establishment  of  schools 
upon  its  exact  plan  would  form  a  paradise  of  content,  a  realized 
Utopia  of  peace,  harmony  and  concord.  What  a  pity  it  is  that 
there  is  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wood,  the  Unitarian  minis- 
ter, bound  up  in  the  same  report.  But  it  is  better,  as  before,  to 
print  the  contending  testimony  in  juxtaposition  and  side  by  side. 


<( 


Mr  Allen, 
916.  Do  you  find  that  abstaining 
from  meddling  with  those  subtle  ques- 
tions, which  £vide  the  Christian  world 
in  any  degree,  shakes  the  belief  of  the 
scholars  in  those  great  Christian  truths 
in  which  the  whole  Christian  world 
concurs  ? — It  has  never  come  to  my 
knowledge  that  it  has  had  that  effect. 

"  917.  Do  not  you  treat  religion 
more  as  matter  of  ethics  than  any  thing 
else? — No,  we  treat  it  as  matter  of 
religion.  I  hold  that  there  can  be 
morality  without  religion,  because  a 
person's  outward  circumstances  may 
make  him  moral ;  but  *a  person  can- 
not be  religious  without  morality. 

"918.  Do  not  your  scholars  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  the  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishment? — Yes, 
from  the  Scriptures. 

"219.  And  of  the  character  of  the 
Deity  ?— Certainly* 


Rev.  Mr.  Wood* 

"2097.  With  reference  to  texto, 
which  are  simply  preceptive,  does  it 
not  appear  to  you  that  the  Churchman, 
to  b^  a  consistent  teacher  in  the  school, 
if  be  teaches  the  children  that  those 
things  are  to  be  done,  must  teach  them 
that  they  are  to  be  done  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Spirit? — I  cannot 
pretend  to  answer  for  the  conscience 
of  the  Churchman.  Very  probably  he 
would  consider  it  a  part  of  his  duty  so 
to  teach.  My  own  view  of  the  ques- 
tion is  this,  that  of  whatever  neat 
consequence  any  religionist  may  think 
it  to  inculcate  his  own  peculiar  senti- 
ments, yet,  if  he  do  inculcate  them^ 
he  is  not  following  out  the  principle 
of  impartiality  which  is  laid  down  by 
the  Borough  Road  School. 

"  2098.  Would  you  say  that  if  he 
taught  that  which  has  been  just  men- 
tioned, that  no  good  acts  can  be  done 
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'^  020.  x\nd  of  the  misaion  of  Jesus 
Clirist? — Yes,  irom  the  Scriptures. 

''921.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is 
any  denommation  of  Dissenters  that 
lutve  objected  to  your  system  as  not 
giving  a  sufficient  religious  instruction, 
and  who  have  declined  to  send  their 
children  to  schools  conducted  upon 
your  pUm  ?— I  have  not  heard  of  it. 

^'  922,  Have  you  children  in  your 
IKshools  whose  parents  are  memben  of 
the  Church  of  England  ? — Veiy  many. 

"  923.  Are  your  teachers  persons 
of  various  Christian  denominations? — 
They  are  of  various  religious  denomi- 
nations. When  I  speak  of  the  schools 
generally  throughout  the  kingdom, 
particul^  schools  may  adopt  their 
own  systems  under  the  management 
of  their  own  committees,  and  we  can- 
not answer  precisely  for  them;  hut 
such  is  the  confidence  in  our  schools, 
tha.t  one  of  the  leading  Jews  said  to 
me,  '  We  send  our  master  to  be  in- 
structed by  you,  because  we  know 
that  you  will  not  attempt  to  proselyte 
him ;'  that  is,  by  lettixig  him  read  the 
Bible,  but  not  forcing  the  Testament 
upon  him ;  and  acting  upon  this  plan 
of  schools  for  all,  we  have  the  confir 
denoe  of  all,  and  I  think  that  is  of  in^- 
mense  importance  in  bringing  children 
up  in  schools  to  love  one  another  as 
schoolboys  do,  and  to  feel  an  interest 
in  one  another,  though  the  religious 
denominadon  of  their  parents  may 
differ.  It  tends  to  harmony  and  ge- 
neral peace,  and  as  to  particular  reli- 
gious instruction,  the  cler&yman  of 
their  own  persuasion  is  sufficient  for 
that. 

"  924.  From  your  extensive  inter- 
course with  Dissenters,  if  any  immber 
of  Diasent^ers  disapproved  of  your  ays- 
i^m,  is  not  it  most  probable  that  you 
would  have  received  an  mtimation 
upon  the  subject? — I  think  I  must 
have  heacd  of  it.-*  Jlep.  Com,  H,  Com. 
pp.  76,  77. 


but  bv  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
(whicn  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Churdi 
of  England,)  he  would  be  deviating 
from  that  principle? — Certainly,  I 
should  ciHisiaer  that  he  would. 

<*2100.  You  pass  over  those  tote 
which  cannot  be  explained  without 
inculcatmg  peculiarities? — ^Yes. 

"  2101.  And  you  trust  to  a  Sunday 
school  instruction  to  make  up  whi2t 
may  be  caUed  a  deficiency,  though  a 
necessary  deficiency,  in  the  achool?— - 
Precisely  so.  With  reference  to  st 
previous  question,  whether  we  use  the 
authorized  version  of  the  Scriptures,  I 
may  state  ihat,  although  our  seleetioBs 
are  taken  fix>m  the  authoristed  vernon, 
yet  if  I  came  to  any  passages  which 
are  not  found  in  Uriesbach's  Greek 
Testament,  or  which  are  altered^  by 
him,  I  should  pass  them  over,  or,  if  I 
said  any  thing  about  them,  should  say 
that  the  verse  ought  to  be  so  and  so. 
I  may  refer  to  1  John,  v.  7,  which  is 
actually  put  down  in  the  Scrmture 
lessons  published  at  the  Borough  Roa^ 
p.  94,  and  I  think  very  impropedy ; 
'  There  are  three  that  bear  record  v^ 
Heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  these  three  are 
one.'  If  I  came  to  this,  I  should  say 
distLDctly  to  the  boys,  '  This  is  no 
part  of  Scripture,  ajod  ought  not  to 
nave  been  inserted  here." — liep.  Com. 
H.  Com.  p.  160. 

"  2120.  Are  the  members  of  the 
committee  of  different  denominations  ? 

Yes;  there  are  at  present  eight 

members  of  the  committee  out  of 
fifteen  Unitarians,  and  the  rest  aise 
Churchmen. 

<'  2121.  Are  there  some  officers 
belonging  to  Uie  committee? — ^Thesa 
are  thirteen  on  the  committee,  and  the 
secretary  and  treasurer  make  fifteen; 
and  I  count  eight  Unitarians  out  of 
the  fifteen. 

"  2122.  You  conceive  that  you  act 
strictly  upon  the  system  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Scliool  Society,  which 
has  not  observed  so  sixict  a  practice  ? 
—Yes. 

"  2123.  Is  it  so  strict  in  the  Bo- 
rough Road  as  your  own? — No;  I  as 
an  Unitarian  and  as  m  admirer  of  ih,^ 
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system  of  impartiality  there  professed, 
have  complamts  to  make  against  the 
way  in  wliich  the  Scriptures  are  there 
taught. 

<<  2124.  Have  ycfa  known  ingtanciw 
of  material  deviation,  systematic  de- 
viation, or  only  casual? — I  think  that 
the  deviatian  is  considerable;  and  I 
know  tiiat  the  same  ohjection  pre- 
vails in  the  minds  of  some  other  per- 
sons of  my  own  denomination  who 
have  heard  the  hoys  examined  there. 

**  2125.  Is  not  that  ohjection  more 
to  the  version  of  the  Scriptures,  &om 
which  extracts  are  taken,  than  to  the 
mode  of  teachinff? — No;  k  is  to  the 
application  which  is  made  of  manj 
passages,  and  to  the  sense  which  is 
put  upon  them. 

''  2126.  What  is  the  kind  of  com- 
plaint that  you  have  made  of  the 
sense  which  is  put  upon  themS — 
That  they  teach  the  Triniti/  and  the 
Atonement,  and  other  doctrines  of  what 
is  ustmUy  called  orthodoxy, 

«  2127.  To  which  the  Unitarians 
object? — Yes." — Bjep,  Com,  H.  Com, 
pp.  161,  162. 

This  is  all  vety  well  for  Haip's  Alley  versus  Borougb  Road ; 
and  we  think  the  ailment  of  Mr.  Wood  plainly  irresistible^  as 
far  as  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  is  concerBed.  Bat 
let  us  just  turn  to  Question  and  Answer  2167' 

**  If  the  children  receive  as  much  instruction  in  regard  to  the  Bible 
as  you  should  give,  what  would  be  learned  afterwards  would  be  the 
amplification^  and  not  any  thing  in  contradiction  with  what  you  teach  ? 
— ^Precisely  so^  but  I  may  be  allowed  the  opportunity  of  stating, 
that  speaking  practically,  I  believe  almost  *the  whole  of  the  Bible  may 
be  taught^  and  made  the  basis  of  instruction,  without  going  into  the 
peculiarities  of  sects.  I  believe  that  to  do  this  is  much  more  practicable 
than  people  who  have  not  turned  their  attention  to  the  subject  generally 
suppose*  — Rep,  Com,  H,  Com,  p.  165. 

That  isji  if  the  Unitarian  may  be  allowed  with  one  hand  to 
shut  the  door  against  the  Deist,  and  with  the  other  ta  expurgate 
from  the  system  of  instruction  all  the  Christiaa  peculiarities  which 
oppose  his  particular  belief.  The  whole  thing  is  too  bare£aeed 
in  its  absurdity  to  endure  logical  discussion.  Must  it  not  be 
evident^  even  to  oaen  as  shallow  as  Mr.  Roebuck^  that  very  often 
omissions  are  quad  acts,  and  that  the  tacit  relinquishment  of 
doctrines  will  become  tantamount  at  last  to  their  positive  denial? 
In  many  cases  the  whole  controversy  turns  upon  the.  point,  whe-- 
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ther  such  or  such  a  doctrine,  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  for 
instance,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  is,  or  is  not,  an  essential 
part  of  the  Christian  creed.  In  every  such  case,  to  make  no 
mention  of  the  contested  doctrine  in  a  scheme  of  religious  in- 
struction^ is  virtually  to  advocate  the  negative  side ;  and  to  take 
this  course,  under  the  pretence  of  complete  impartiality,  would 
be  just  as  sensible  as  to  leave  a  disputed  verse  out  of  the  text  of 
the  Bible,  and  then  pretend  that  no  opinion  as  to  its  authenticity 
was  formed,  or  meant  to  be  insinuated.  Where  any  tenet  is  sys- 
tematically kept  back,  the  obvious,  the  natural,  the  necessary 
inference  is,  that  it  is  supposed  either  to  he  false,  or  to  be  unim" 
portant.  At  the  very  best  it  is  allowed  to  be  doubtful:  and  a 
shade  of  suspicion  and  uncertainty  is  thrown  over  it  for  ever. 
We  verily  believe  that  Mr.  Roebuck  and  his  friends  are  as  per- 
fectly convinced  of  these  plain  truths  as  ourselves :  and  that  they 
are  acting  by  design  and  in  accordance  with  such  convictions. 

But  to  return  to  the  Report : — on  the  topics  just  mentioned  the 
following  quotation  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Lloyd,  who 
was  examined  chiefly  with  respect  to  Sunday  schools,  is  deserving 
of  special  notice. 

*^  1285.  Yon  are  perhaps  aware  of  the  principle  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Scbool  upon  that  subject  ? — Yes. 

*'  1286.  Do  you  observe  the  same  rule  ? — Oar  principle  differs  from 
that  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  in  this  respect ;  our 
schools  are  connected  with  some  particular  denomination,  they  also  go 
regularly  to  public  worship,  and  therefore  they  take  their  tinge  from  the 
society  with  which  they  are  connected. 

"  1287.  Is  it  invariably  the  case  that  they  are  connected  with  some 
particular  denomination  ? — When  Sanday  schools  were  6r8t  established, 
they  were  supported  unitedly  by  all  denominations  5  but  in  99  cases  out  of 
100  they  are  now  managed  separately."—  Rep.  Com.  H,  Com,  pp.  99, 100. 

For  a  full  refutation,  tiowever,  of  Messrs.  Allen  and  Wood, 
we  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  very  valuable  evidence  of  the  Bishop 
of  London ;  regretting  much  that  our  limits  now  compel  us  to 
cite  his  lordship's  opinion  from  the  index. 

*'  Any  attempt  to  give  a  common  education,  which  is  to  comprise 
sound  and  correct  religious  instruction  to  children  whose  parents  are  of 
different  persuasions,  will  be  likely  to  fail,  2470 — Religious  instruction 
given  in  national  schools  would  not  shock  the  opinions  of  any  denomi- 
nations, except  Unitarians,  Roman  Catholics  and  Baptists,  as  to  cate- 
chism^  2471,  2472 — The  question  of  church  government  has  not 
hitherto  formed  a  part  of  education,  but  it  will  become  the  duty  of  the 
clergy  to  press  these  points." — Rep.  Com,  H.  Com.  p.  244. 

We  would  refer  also  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Cotton,  and  the 
Rev.  J.  C.  Wigram.    About  the  tone  of  some  of  the  interroga- 
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tions  put  to  this  latter  gentleman  we  shall  saynothiiig»in  addition 
to  the  general  hints  which  we  have  already  given :  for  we  trust 
that  there  was  no  real  disposition  to  brow-beat  the  Secretary  of 
the  National  Society :  our  object  will  be  fully  answered  by  the 
following  extracts. 

*^  706.  In  religious  teaching  have  you  ever  considered  a  distinction 
that  may  be  taken  between  forming  what  may  be  called  a  religious  frame 
of  mind,  and  teaching  the  dogmata  of  any  particular  sect  ? — Our  whole 
endeavour  is  to  produce  a  religious  frame  of  mind. 

"  707.  Without  the  teaching  of  dogmata  ? — We  do  not  conceive  it  is 
possible  to  produce  any  religious  impression  upon  the  minds  of  children, 
except  by  the  help  of  some  forms. 

"  708.  What  do  you  allude  to  ?— The  forms  of  religious  instruction 
of  different  kinds ;  for  instance,  if  a  child  is  to  have  any  knowledge  of 
the  Bible^  you  cannot  give  it  a  general  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
Bible  without  teaching  the  names  of  Scripture  characters ;  the  system 
of  examination,  and  the  questions  which  are  to  exercise  the  child  s 
mental  powers,  must  be  raised  out  of  some  information  which  you  have 
previously  communicated  to  the  child." — Rep.  Com.  H.  Com.  p.  60. 

"  723.  You  think  then  it  would  be  diflGlcult  to  form  a  general  sys- 
tem of  instruction  in  religious  habits  and  feelings  for  a  population 
among  which  there  are  various  sects  ? — If  you  are  to  deal  openly  and 
sincerely  with  them  there  must  be  immense  difficulties. 

"  724.  Can  you  point  out  to  the  Committee  some  of  the  modes  in 
which  those  difficulties  would  arise  ? — ^They  must  arise  horn  the  parents, 
not  from  the  children. 

"  725.  How  would  they  arise  ? — If  there  are  strong  religious  opinions 
differing  from  each  other,  every  truth  which  is  to  be  suited  to  the  feel- 
ings  and  convictions  of  all  must  be  stripped  of  its  peculiarities,  and  at 
last  there  will  be  nothing  left. 

"  726.  Is  that  your  explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  the  difficulty 
would  arise  ? — The  difficulty  would  arise  in  the  minds  of  the  parents ; 
if  there  are  six,  or  if  there  are  ten  violent  and  strong  religious  opinions  of 
different  kinds,  the  difficulty  ai'ises  from  those  differences. 

"  727.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  public  feeling 
among  the  various  sects  in  England,  it  would  be  impossible  to  form  a 
system  which  would  include  them  all,  and  yet  rear  the  children  in  pious 
habits } — It  surpasses  my  skill  to  see  how  it  can  be  done. 

'*  728.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  Borough  Road  school? — I  have 
visited  and  examined  the  school  a  few  times. 

'*  729.  Do  you  think  that  that  accomplishes  the  object } — ^Not  in  my 
opinion,  certainly. 

"  730.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  say  in  what  point  it  does  not  ? — 
I  consider  that  it  is  eminently  defective  as  a  religious  institution  ;  the 
children  go  where  they  like,  or  they  do  not  go  to  a  place  of  worship  at 
all  on  the  Sunday. 

'*  731.  Is  that  the  particular  point  in  which  you  consider  it  to  be 
deficient } — ^Not  the  particular  pointy  but  it  is  one  among  others. 
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'*  732.  Do  you  know  that  it  it  abtolulely  required  in  the  Boroo^ 
Road  school  that  they  should  go  to  some  place  of  worship } — It  is 
quired,  but  not  enfor^ ;  there  is  a  difference  between  requiring  it 
carrying  it  into  effect. 

''  733.  How  would  you  propose  to  carry  it  into  effect  ? — With  the 
system  that  is  now  adopted  of  giving  weekly  instruction,  and  merely 
requiring  the  children  to  attend  in  some  place  of  worship  or  other  on 
the  Sunday^  I  do  not  know  that  it  can  be  carried  into  effect  that  they 
shall  do  so. 

'*  734.  How  do  you  manage  it  ? — ^The  children  come  to  chnrch  $ 
they  assemble  in  the  school ;  they  read  over  the  lessons^  or  the  psalms^ 
or  some  part  of  the  senrice  of  the  day  $  they  have  it  explained  to  thena 
as  far  as  the  time  will  allow^  or  else  the  young  ones  repeat  some  reli- 
gious bymns^  and  then  they  go  to  church  in  a  body. 

'^  735.  Can  you  mention  any  other  imperfection  in  the  religious  edu- 
cation of  the  Borough  Road  school  besides  this  difficulty  of  compelling 
the  children  to  go  to  church  } — It  is  rather  difficult  to  speak  of  other 
people's  affairs,  but  I  believe  they  do  not  teach  the  children  any  form  of 
prayer ;  and  I  do  not  know  how  you  are  to  teach  a  child  to  pray  except 
by  leading  it  in  the  first  instance  with  the  help  of  a  form. 

''  736.  Do  not  they  teach  them  the  Lords  Prayer ?'— They  may  do 
so ;  but,  however  excellent,  that  is  not  such  a  form  as  a  parent  would 
give  his  child  as  sufficient  for  private  use  on  all  occasions*" — jRep.  Com, 
H,  Com.  pp«  61^  62. 

It  would  be  an  irksome  <^ce  to  descant  Bpoa  the  attoaiAitig 

ignorance,  or  want  of  consideration,  which  is  implied  in  some 
of  the  questions ;  for  instance   799,  **  ctre  all  prayers,  which  do 
not  involve  points  of  doctrine  excluded?**  to  which  Mr.  Wigram 
very  properly  replies, "  1  do  not  think  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as 
a  prayer  without  involving  a  doctrine  T*    Or  again,  upon  the 
obvious  endeavour  to  do  away  with  Church  of  Sngland  Chris<- 
tianity  by  what  is  preposterously  styled  the  *^  broad  and  liberal 
plan  of  non-interference  on  the  subject  of  religiouJ*    Of,  agftiii^ 
upon  the  nature  of  the  residuum,  which  will  be  left  at  the  bottom, 
when  all  the  diiFerences  as  to  religious  doctrines  are  drained  off: 
or  upon  the  utter  forgetfulness  of  the  fact,  that  the  history^  die 
doctrines^  and  the  moral  precepts  of  the  Bible  are  intermixed 
and   inseparable ;   or  upon  the  scorn  which  is  attempted  to  be 
thrown  upon  that  conscientious   and  righteous  jealousy,  with 
which  Churchmen  regard  the  elements  of  the  system  on  which 
the  British  and  Foreign  Society  is  constructed :  seeing  that  this 
very  system  was  repudiated  in  the  foundation  of  the  London 
University,  where  the  principle  of  no  religion  was  substituted^ 
because  the  principle  of  *^  a  common  religion''  was  found  to  be 
absurd  and  impracticable.     But  we  must  hurry  to  a  conclusion ; 
ivhile  yet  we  feel  that  we  are  leaving  untouched  a  moltttude  of 
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interestiog  and  momentous  topics,  which  merit  a  scrutiny  at  once 
comprehensive  and  minute.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two, 
the  nature  of  which  absolutely  requires  to  be  specified  in  any 
paper,  which  pretends  to  give  an  account  of  the  actual  state  of 
popular  e€hication:  nor  can  we  now  quite  allow  ourselves  to 
pass  them  over,  although  the  course  of  our  argument  may  have 
led  us  to  allude  to  them  before. 

The  first  of  these  regards  the  training  of  teachers  and  the  time 
allotted  to  that  important  work.  Now,  <^  the  expediency  of  eUa^ 
ilisking  schooh  for  the  education  of  teacher^*  is  no  new  discovery 
of  the  state-educationists:  it  is  recognized  by  all  parties:  and 
such  schools  already  exist.  The  point  of  dispute  is  by  whom 
and  under  what  superintendence  such  schools  are  to  be  instituted 
and  maintained  ?  The  period  during  which  the  future  teacher 
ought  to  remain  himself  as  a  pupil,  in  a  training  school,  must 
vary,  we  think,  with  natural  capacity  and  previous  habits.  The 
length  of  time,  now  so  occupied,  is  about  three  months  in  the 
British  and  Foreign,  and  about  five  in  the  National,  Society,  and 
two  or  three  years  in  Ireland  or  France.  We  can  only  refer  to  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Wigram^  Mr.  Pillans,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carlisle, 
one  of  the  Commissioners  pf  the  Board  of  Education  in  Ireland. 
In  general,  we  qonceive,  a  period  between  these  two  extremes 
will  be  the  most  advisable,  when  all  due  considerations  of  com- 
petency and  expense  are  taken  into  the  account.  Three  or  five 
months  can,  in  average  cases,  be  hardly  sufficient :  two  or  three 
years  may  be  a  term  unnecessarily  k>ng. 

Another  point  is  the  remuneration  of  schoolmasters  and  school- 
mistresses ;  and  not  only  their  remuneration,  but  the  propriety 
of  elevating  them  ii^  the  scale  of  social  opinion,  and  throwing  a 
greater  degree  of  respectability  and  even  dignity  around  their 
employment.  For  the  attainment  of  this  object,  our  French 
neighl^urs,  as  we  have  seen,  evince  a  lively  anxiety :  nor  here, 
assuredly,  if  moderation  be  observed,  shall  we  be  found  among  the 
dissentients.  It  is  a  most  material — ^nay,  an  indispensable — 
thing,  to  secure  a  constant  succession  of  good  school-masters  and 
school-mistresses,  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  their  qualifications. 
But  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  on  the  long  run,  such  a  succes- 
sipn  \Kill  not  be  provided  with  greater  certainty  by  giving  the 
teachers  a  comfortajble  salary,  by  adding  a  house  or  apartments, 
and  by  treating  them  with  kindness  and  courtesy^  than  by  making 
it  the  main  ppint  to  bestow  upon  them  so  costly  and  useful  an 
education^  that  it  may  act  as  an  inducement  to  transfer  themselves 
to  some  other  line  of  life ;  to  become  clerks,  for  instance,  or 
ushers  in  seminaries  fpr  the  higher  or  middle  ranks ;  although  we 
are  free  to  acknowledge  that,  fov  the  sake  of  such  seminaries,  this 
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latter  change  of  destiny  might  oftentimes  be  no  undesirable  con- 
summation. 

A  third  point  is  the  system  of  payment  instead  of  an  instruc- 
tion altogether  gratuitous  and  eleemosynary.     Here  the  evidence 
is,  almost  without  a  single  exception,  on  one  side.     It  seema  an 
established  axiom^  resting  upon  the  pillars  of  the  universal  nature 
of  man^  that  the  poor  will  value  what  they  help  to  pay  for,  more 
than  what  they  can  get  for  nothing :  that  they  will  have  a  kind  of 
pride  in  it,  because  they  have  a  kind  of  property :  and  that  they  will 
look  with  more  care  to  the  regular  attendance  of  their  children  at 
school,  on  the  mercantile  ground  of  having  their  penny's  worth 
for  their  penny*    A  subsidiary  advantage  of  this  plan  is  its  ob* 
vious  facilitation  of  an  arrangement,  as  to  which  we  quite  agree 
with  Mr.  Pillansy  where  he  says  it  is  "  a  good  system  to  make  a 
schoolmaster's  emoluments  partly  depend  on  the  number  of  hia 
scholars/'    It  seems  also  established,  that  the  rate  of  payment 
cannot  be  put  on  a  graduated  scale  according  to  the  different 
condition  and  capability  of  the  parents :  because  the  inevitable 
result  of  such  a  course  would  be  a  host  of  jealousies  and  invidious 
distinctions ;  and  therefore,  since  the  payment  must  be  the  same 
for  all,  that  it  must  be  a  very  small  payment  accommodated  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  lowest.     A  judicious  philanthropy  will 
likewise  be  on  the  w*atch^  lest  the  very  lowest  class  of  all,  the 
class  most  destitute,  most  abandoned,  and  standing  most  in  need 
of  education,  should  slip  out  of  its  hands :  it  will,  perhaps,  in 
some  pressing  exigencies,  assist  the  parents  in  making  the  pay- 
ment :   it  will  correct  and  remove  the  extraordinary  prejudices 
which  they  sometimes  imbibe  :*  and  it  is  in  such  cases  that  the 
system  of  visiting  societies,  with  that  whole  parochial  machinery 
which,  if  once  discouraged  and  discontinued,  the  state  can  never 
supply,  comes  so  admirably  into  play. 

In  connection  with  this  topic,  many  questions  might  be  opened 
with  reference  to  the  children  of  paupers,  who  receive  parochial 
relief — the  wretched  dissolute  children  of  gypsies  and  trampers 
— the  children,  who,  from  a  very  tender  age,  are  dedicated  in 


*  The  exaction  of  payment  for  the  children  has  caused,  like  most  other  novelties 
upon  the  first  introduction,  the  outbreak  of  some  prejudices  sufficiently  remarkable. 
Many  parents  have  supposed  that  the  sum,  whatever  it  is,  goes  into  the  pocket  of  the 
clergy  or  general  committee  connected  with  the  school ;  and  even  that  it  is  a  source  of 
considerable  profit.  But  the  following  instance  is  more  curious.  In  a  parish,  with 
v^hich  we  are  acquainted,  the  payment  of  a  penny  a  week  for  each  child  happened  to 
be  introduced  shortly  after  the  night  in  which  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  were 
burnt  to  the  ground.  This  accidental  coincidence  was  reported  and  really  thought  to 
be  a  matter  of  cause  and  effect.  One  woman  actually  took  away  her  child :  and, 
when  asked  the  reason,  said  that "  she  did  not  mind  the  penny,  but  she  had  no  notion 
of  paying  It  to  help  to  zebuild  the  House  of  Lords  and  Hoose  of  Commons." 
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factories  to  the  Moloch  of  gain — and  the  children  who  are  to  be 
brought  up  in  the  work-houses,  built  or  contemplated.  But  we 
must  reserve  these,  with  other  similar  and  cognate  inquiries,  sug- 
gested by  the  evidence  of  Captain  Brenton. 

Another  point,  which  is  rising  into  considerable  notice,  is  the 
practicability  and  expediency  of  uniting  industry  with  education. 
Some  valuable  evidence  is  adduced  by  Mr.  Davis,  with  reference 
to  a  school  which  he  has  established  in  Gower's  Walk,  White- 
chapel  :  but  the  chief  light  is  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  a  small 
pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages,  intituled,  '*  Result  of  an  Inquiry  con^ 
ceming  Works  of  Industry  connected  with  National  Schools^  ex- 
tractedfrom  the  TfODenty^second  Annual  Report  of  the  National 
Society.*  In  this  extract,  printed  in  1833,  the  reader  will  find 
the  pro  and  con*  of  the  matter  clearly  and  impartially  set  forth : 
and  he  will  likewise  see  the  hind  of  industry  to  which  the  boys 
have  been  put  in  various  places,  and  with  various  success :  e.  g. 
tailors'  work — shoemakers'  work — knitting — ^netting — spinnings- 
weaving — ^binding  and  covering  and  stitching  books — printing — 
basket-making — straw-platting — rush-platting — gardenmg — agri- 
culture. Sec. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  principle  of  blending  industry  with 
education  has  been  pursued  in  Switzerland  with  success  by  M. 
Vernet,  and,  more  particularly,  by  M»  Fellenberg ;  that  it  has 
been  tried  in  Ireland,  and  that  it  possesses  the  advantages,  of 
forming  those  habits  in  the  boy  which  will  be  most  useful  to  the 
man ;  of  imparting  that  interest  and  relief  from  lassitude  which 
only  variety  can  give,  and,  under  many  circumstances,  of  pre- 
serving and  increasing  the  general  vigour  both  of  body  and  mind. 

Still,  in  calculating  the  balance  of  advantages,  several  consi- 
derations, as  to  time,  and  as  to  expense,  will  suggest  themselves 
on  the  other  side  of  the  account.  It  is  evident  that  no  work 
can  be  mentioned  of  the  same  universal  necessity  for  boys  as 
needle-work  or  household-work  for  girls.  It  becomes,  too,  a 
question,  since  the  average  period  when  the  boys  leave  school 
appears  to  be  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve,  whether  the  increased 
quantum  of  education,  which  it  is  proposed  to  give,  can  be  made 
compatible  with  the  devotion  of  an  adequate  portion  of  the  day 
to  the  business  of  learning  a  trade,  or  to  any  manual  occupation ; 
or  whether  the  knowledge  which  must  be  sacrificed  will  not  out- 
weigh tlie  industry  that  can  be  gained.  Again,  if  national 
education,  as  now  conducted,  must  cost,  according  to  Lord 
Brougham's  computation,  the  sum  of  two  millions,  what  would 
it  cost  with  this  supplement  affixed?  An  additional  master 
would  be  wanted  in  most  cases ;  in  some  an  additional  school. 
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or  »ome  other  space;  and  then  there  would  be  the  espense 
of  the  tools  and  raw  materials.  The  boys^  too,  it  must  be  lis* 
collected,  would  not  be  masters  of  their  trade,  but  very  young 
apprentices ;  and  their  labour,  therefore,  would  be  turned  to  but 
little  profit;  or,  if  works  of  industry  were  universal  in  our  schools* 
and  by  any  artificial  stimulus  could  be  rendered  profitable^  tlMHi 
it  might  be  doubted,  upon  general  grounds  of  political  economy^ 
whether  they  were  required,  and  whether  they  would  not  have  a 
tendency  to  throw  other  parties  out  of  employment.  But  we 
are  quite  contented  thus  briefly  to  state  the  case  on  either  side ; 
we  are  not  pretending  to  give  judgment. 

In  addition  to  all  these  subjects  there  are  still  others  crowdings 
as  it  were,  for  admittance  at  the  door  of  our  article.  The  in-> 
terest  which  is  now  almost  universally  felt  in  behalf  of  popular 
education,  constitutes,  in  spite  of  all  the  objections  of  bigotry, 
and  all  the  blunders  of  folly,  one  of  the  most  encouraging  signs 
of  the  times.  Accounts,  worthy  of  detailed  inspection^  are 
coming  in  during  the  course  of  every  week,  from  Prance,  Prussia, 
Austria,  Holland,  as  well  as  from  various  parts  of  ouf  own 
empire;  but,  if  we  were  now  to  introduce  them,  they  would  de<> 
stroy  all  unity  of  discussion ;  while  they  could  not  furnish  data 
of  the  same  unquestionable  authenticity  as  the  official  Reports. 

Even  from  South  America  the  amplest  testimony  is  borne  to 
zeal  in  this  noble  cause.  From  a  transatlantic  publication  now 
Ijiing  before  us,  we  find  that  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as  the 
most  promising  of  the  institutions  of  that  country,  is  the  Femah 
College,  which  was  formed  at  Bogota  about  two  years  ago,  Under 
the  express  direction  and  superintendence  of  the  government^  and 
is  supported  by  the  funds  of  two  suppressed  convents,  and  the  in- 
come of  certain  private  endowments.  There  is  in  this  statement^ 
it  is  true,  matter  for  much  meditation ;  but  we  merely  mention  tt^ 
because  we  have  heard  of  a  similar  institution  begun,  or  contebi^ 
plated, in  Scotland;  and  it  is  but  fair>  since»  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  so  much  stress  is  laid  upon  originality,  that  the  South  Ame<* 
ricans  should  not  lose  their  credit  for  priority  of  establishment. 

The  state  of  education  in  Ireland  is,  again^  a  theme  which 
might  well  ask  for  separate  disquisition;  for  it  stands  on  its  own 
ground,  and  is  in  some  respects  plainly  distinguishable  from  the 
case  of  England  and  Wales.  The  same  remark  might  be  applied 
to  the  aspect  of  education  in  our  colonies,  more  especially  our 
West  Indian  colonies ;  to  the  new  measures  which  are  in  pro- 
gress, and  to  the  reports  and  sentiments  of  the  several  bishops 
and  archdeacons. 

But  our  thoughts  must  be  called  home*  Here  there  is  a  strong 
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ittdttceitient  to  enter  into  a  oompanitive  view  of  different  associa* 
tionsy  and  attempt  to  do  justice  to  the  National  Society  formed 
ill  connection  with  the  Church.  We  are  almost  goaded  into  such 
a  comparison^  invidious  as  it  might  be,  by  the  taunts  and  misre« 
presentations  which  are  spread  abroad.  Professor  Pillans,  of 
course^  informs  us,  that  "  Lancasterian  Schools  are  greatly  supe» 
rtor  to  National  Schools ;"  and  prates,  positively  as  well  as  com- 
pan^vely,  about  ^'  Ae  badness  of  education  in  the  National 
Schools,  and  declares/'  (p.  40)  ''  so  narrow  and  unattractive 
u  the  in^ructian  given  in  the  eckoois  which  call  themselvet  by 
a  miinomer  national^  that  I  think  it  by  no  means  unlikely  that 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  pupils,  ten  years  after  quitting 
them,  will  be  found  to  have  lost  the  power  of  reading/*  Others 
also,  who  know  still  less  than  Mr.  Pillans,  can  chatter  their 
second'band  and  borrowed  inanities  about  the  vast  superiority 
of  the  Borough  Road  system,  in  the  extent  of  its  usefulness^ 
and  in  all  the  essentials  of  tuition.  Lord  Brougham  more- 
over^-^in  that  evidence  of  which  so  large  a  part  is  self-destructivei 
becaus^  self-contradictory — must  have  his  fling  at  the  Church 
and  Churchmen,  and  apprise  the  committee  how  "  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society  led  the  way'*  in  the  same  answer  in 
which  he  sa3rs,  **  ^ejirst  infant  school  in  this  island,  I  believe  in 
the  world,  was  the  one  in  Brewer's  Green." 

But  we  forbear  from  trespassing  at  length  on  the  patience  of 
our  readers,  great  as  is  the  temptation  to  sweep  away  from  this 
subject  many  wilful  inaccuracies,  many  empty  fallacies,  many 
mischievous  admixtures  of  truth  and  error.  For  ourselves,  in- 
deed— although  we  feel  that  the  province  of  all  important  and 
sacred  establishments  is,  for  the  most  part,  rather  to  keep  things 
in  steadiness  and  order  than  to  initiate  experimental  changes,  we 
do  lament  that  the  Church,  and  its  friends,  have  missed  some  op- 
portunities for  the  origination  of  social  improvements,  which  they 
might  most  safely  and  legitimately  have  seized.  We  say,  with 
more  frankness  than  novelty, 

'^  pudet  hsBC  opprobria  nobis 
Ct  dici  potuisse,  et  non  potuisse  refelli.** 

At  the  same  time,  the  sarcasms  of  Lord  Brougham  have  gene- 
rally rested  on  the  loosest  and  most  superficial  information* 
Many  may  be  induced  to  think  that,  if  the  good  be  done,  it  mat- 
ters very  little  which  party  happened  to  be  earliest  in  the  field,  or 
was  the  most  efiicieut  instrument  in  producing  the  benefits  which 
have  unquestionably  been  realized.  Nor,  indeed,  does  it  matter 
much.  But  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  Lord  Brougham  has 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  draw  comparisons,  equally  incorrect  and 
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uncalled  for^  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  members  of  the  Charch. 
His  lordship  makes  rather  than  finds  the  occasions;  and  bis 
eagerly-offered  evidence  before  the  Education  Committee  is 
almost  an  echo  of  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords.  We  shall, 
therefore^  albeit  with  very  considerable  reluctance^  say  just  two 
words  upon  the  subject 

In  most  cases,  the  progress  of  society  itself  suggests  and  forces 
up  the  changes  and  improvements  which  are  successively  intro- 
duced.    It  both  sows  the  seeds  and  brings  them  to  the  surface. 
And  thus  the  same  idea  may  occur,  almost  simultaneously,  to 
many  minds;  and  plans  of  enlightened  philanthropy  may  have  an 
independent  origin  in  more  quarters  than  one.     But  if  the  task  is 
to  be  undertaken  of  tracing  back  the  projects  of  the  day  to  their 
first  tangible  and  apparent  authors,  we  do  not  think  that  Lord 
Brougham  and  his  immediate  clique  will  have  any  prodigious  reason 
for  the  loudness  of  their  boasts.     For  instance.  Lord  Brougham, 
as  we  have  seen,  takes  credit  to  himself  and  his  friends  for  the  in- 
stitution of  Infant  Schools.     But  what  are  the  facts  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Owen  ?    That  well  meaning,  though  most  mistaken  theorist, 
positively  affirms,  that  the  principle  of  Infant  Schools  was  de- 
veloped in  a  statement  which  he  put  forth  early  in  the  year  1813 : 
— that  an  Infant  School  was  actually  founded  at  New  Lanark  on 
the  1st  of  January,  in  the  year  1816;  that  Lord,  or  rather,  Mr. 
Henry  Brougham,  saw  that  school  and  admired  that  school  in  the 
year  1818 — a  circumstance,  however,  since  contradicted  by  Lord 
Brougham,  and  admitted  by  Mr.  Owen  to  be  a  mistake ;  that  he 
borrowed  the  master  from  that  school,  and  established  the  school 
in  Brewer's  Street  on  the  14th  of  February,  in  the  year  1819; 
and,  therefore,   that  the  school,  from  which  Lord   Brougham 
claims  the  priority  of  existence,  came  into  operation  more  than 
three  years  after  the  school  founded  by  Mr.  Owen.     The  whole- 
sale regenerator  of  society  also  shows,  that  Lord  Brougham  has 
fallen  into  a  grievous  confusion  of  ideas  with  respect  to  M.  Fel- 
lenberg  and  himself :  for  that,  instead  of  M.  Fellenberg  being  a 
joint  inventor  with  Mr.  Owen  of  the  system  of  Infant  Schools, 
Mr.  Owen  first  communicated  that  system  at  Hofwyl,  when  he 
placed  two  of  his  sons  under  M.  Fellenberg's  care ;  since,  pre- 
viously, that  gentleman  had  not  undertaken  the  management  and 
education  of  children  under  the  age  of  nine  or  ten.     We  fear, 
therefore,    that    the    statistical    and    historical  value  of   Lord 
Brougham's  evidence  is  infinitesimally  small ;  nor  does  his  answer 
to  Mr.  Owen's  public  letter  throw  a  different  colour  upon  any 
material  facts.     We  might  also  observe  that  the  invention  has 
been  claimed  so  far  back  as  the  year  1760,  for  Oberlin,  and  his 
coadjutrix,  Louisa  Schepler,  who  received  a  prize  on  the  occasion, 
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and  whose  eulogy  as  foundress  of  infant  schools  was  pronounced 
by  Baron  Cuvier. 

In  sober  truths  if  the  suum  cuique  with  regard  to  the  origination 
of  modern  plans  of  improvement,  real  or  supposed,  is  to  be  very 
accurately  distributed.  Lord  Brougham  will  be  a  serious  loser. 
The  late  Lord  Chancellor  has  managed  to  identify  his  name  with 
many  imposing  and  some  useful  projects ;  but  he  was  no  more 
the  originator  of  the  London  University,  or  of  mechanics'  insti« 
tutes,  or  of  the  scheme  of  circulating  cheap  books,  and  publishing 
a  cheap  magazine  for  the  people ;  or  of  the  Law  Reforms,  pro- 
posed or  executed,  such  as  Local  Courts  throughout  the  country, 
and  the  General  Central  Court  in  London,  than  he  was  the  origin 
nator  of  Infant  Schools.  True  it  is,  that,  from  his  constitutional 
temperament,  his  popular  talents,  his  bustling  and  practical  acti- 
vity of  mind  and  body,  his  power  as  a  Parliamentary  orator,  and 
his  wide  connections  with  the  press,  he  has  been  mainly  influential 
in  giving  effect  to  the  ideas  of  other  men ; — men,  we  believe,  of 
more  philosophical  minds,  although  of  more  speculative  and  re- 
tired habits.  But  the  children  are  not  his  own,  because  he  hat 
acted  the  part  of  nurse  or  midwife.  And  there  are  persons  who 
think  it  hard  that,  having  had  so  small  a  share  in  the  design,  he 
should  have  seized  the  lion's  share  in  dividing  the  glory.  At  the 
4same  time,  his  labours  have  been  great  and  persevering,  nor  ought 
his  praises  to  be  awarded  with  a  niggardly  disposition.  Assuredly 
we  have  no  desire  to  strip  off  his  plumes,  or  tear  away  from  him 

"  Haerentem  capiti  multi  cum  laude  coronam.*' 

Only  let  him  be  careful  how  he  throws  the  first  stone  at  a  body 
of  men,  who  are  quite  as  anxious  as  himself  to  do  good  to  their 
fellow  creatures,  and  who  would  build  up  the  structure  of  public 
and  private  happiness  upon  far  nobler  and  more  solid  founda- 
tions. 

These  observations  are  wrung  from  us.  They  are  wrung  from 
us  by  Lord  Brougham  himself.  It  was  a  strange  and  a  melan- 
choly thing  to  see  the  Chancellor  of  England  sinking  the  judge  in 
the  advocate,  and  standing  forward  as  the  champion,  the  organ — 
we  had  almost  said  the  tool — of  a  party,  which,  if  its  principles 
are  to  be  carried  out  into  full  and  universal  application,  will  at  no 
distant  period  rise  upon  the  subversion  of  the  Church  of  England. 
But  we  return  to  gather  into  a  few  words  the  result  of  our  obser- 
vations on  the  state  and  prospects  of  national  education  in  this 
country.  The  matter  may  be  almost  summed  up  in  three  mo- 
mentous propositions : — 

1.  That  the  people — the  whole  people — must  be  taught,  because 

NO.  XXXIII. — JAN.  1835.  p 
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education  i$  the  noblest  engine  of  good  to  man:  and  becauH^  evem  if 

it  were  an  engine  of  tremendous  evil,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  uap 
the  wheels. 

£•  That  the  advantages  of  a  state-education  in  Great  Britain 
would  not  counterbalance  tne  mischiefs  and  dangers  inseparable 
from  its  establishment* 

3.  That  the  present  system  is  progressing — if  we  may  use  an 
Americanism — with  an  efficacious,  useful,  and  increasing  operation, 
which  quite  supersedes  the  necessity  of  any  other  scheme* 

i*  As  to  the  first  of  these  propositions,  the  matter  is  iadeed  one 
of  the  most  curious  passages  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind  ; 
and  may  teach  all  persons,  who  are  disposed  either  to  despair  or 
sneer  at  the  slow  march  of  Christianity,  how  strange,  and  yet  how 
potent,  are  the  difficulties  which  oppose  the  reception  of  any  the 
plainest,  moral,  or  rather  ethico-political,  truth.  In  one  age  know- 
ledge was  repudiated  as  too  vulgar  a  commodity  for  the  rich  and 
mighty  ;^  in  another  age  it  was  withheld  as  too  great  a  luxury  for 
the  humble  and  poor.  And  then  elapsed  centuries  of  indifference, 
and  years,  almost  generations,  of  dispute,  before  the  propositions 
were  allowed,  which  must  appear  to  us  obvious  and  self-evident 
axioms ;  that  knowledge  is  an  inappreciable  good  for  every  being 
who  is  capable  of  knowledge — a  good  for  the  richest — a  good  for 
the  poorest — a  good  for  all  who  are  placed  in  any  part  of  the 
scale  between  the  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty; — that  the  only 
danger  is,  lest  it  should  not  be  communicated  with  the  requisite 
universality  to  the  whole  mass  of  the  population,  and  in  a  suffi- 
cient amount  to  every  individual  member ;  that  ignorance,  on  the 
contrary,  is  the  great  degrader  and  brutalizer  and  corrupter  of 
man ;  but  that  you  will  do  more  for  the  happiness  of  a  human 
being,  and  put  ampler  means  and  implements  and  resources  of 
enjoyment  within  his  reach  by  simply  teaching  him  to  read  and 
write,  and  giving  him  a  taste  for  mental  pleasures,  than  by  flinging 
millions  of  money  into  his  lap,  and  shutting  him  out,  at  the  same 
time,  from  the  pale  of  intellectual  cultivation. 

2.  As  to  the  second  point,  we  cannot  but  take  some  slight 

*  An  old  writer  says,  "  Letters  are  thought  only  necessary  and  useful  for  mean  men) 
who  intend  to  live  by  them  and  make  profession  of  some  art  or  science  for  their  maiHte-^ 
nance ;  but  no  ways  either  suitable  or  requisite  in  noblemen,  and  such  as  are  of  any 
rank  or  degree.  For  these  they  are  judged  to  be  too  base  ;  and  he  that  affects  them 
pedantic  and  of  a  mean  spirit.  Nay,  most  men  do  account  the  study  and  knowledge  of 
them  prejudicial,  hurtful,  and  no  small  let  and  hindrance  to  politic  activeness,  and 
that  it  doth  abate  the  courage  of  the  mind  and  vigour  of  action  which  is  requisite  for 
their  charge  and  calling  of  being  statesmen  and  warriors.  The  nobility,  in  France 
especially,  account  it  a  reproach  to  be  called  or  esteemed  learned,  and  deem  it  ho- 
nourable to  be  illiterate  and  ignorant." 
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credit  to  ourselves.  At  the  time  when  the  first  article  appeared 
In  this  Review,  we  do  not  remember  one  single  periodical  publi- 
cation— and  we  know  but  of  one  or  two  separate  productions— 
which  espoused  the  same  side  of  the  question  upon  broad  and 
comprehensive  grounds,  or  which  advocated  it  at  all,  except  in 
some  slight  or  casual  allusion.  Almost  the  whole  press  of  the 
country,  as  far  as  it  had  then  declared  itself,  was  in  favour,  more 
or  less,  of  education  by  the  state  : — the  Edinburgh  Review-— the 
Foreign  Quarterly  Review — the  Journal  of  Education — the  cheap 
publications  addressed  to  the  people,  such  as  Chambers's  Jour- 
nal, the  Penny  Magazine,  and  the  treatises  generally,  which  were 
circulated  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 
State-education  was  a  pet  topic  of  the  day  with  the  youth  of 
England,  the  liberalism  of  England — the  class  of  superficial 
thinkers,  who  just  managed  to  see  the  immediate  speciousness 
and  imposingness  of  the  plan — but  who  could  not  penetrate  its 
dangers,  its  incongruities,  its  want  of  adaptation  to  the  habits 
and  institutions  of  Great  Britain;  its  incompatibility  with  the 
safe  existence  of  a  dominant  church ;  its  severance  of  many  gol- 
den links  of  mutual  acquaintance  and  kindness,  which  now  bind 
together  the  rich  and  poor  in  the  same  parish ;  its  tendency  to  en* 
jcourage  and  perpetuate  arbitrary  forms  of  government,  and  even 
to  introduce  that  more  grievous  despotism  which  would  impose 
fetters  on  the  mind ; — and,  in  spite  of  its  apparent  grandeur  and 
expansion,  the  real  shallowness  and  narrowness  of  the  principles 
on  which  it  is  based.  On  the  contrary,  state-education  was  the 
new  hobby  which  the  majority  of  the  nation  seemed  anxious  to 
ride.  They  hailed  it  as  the  dawn  of  political  and  moral  renova- 
tion— as  a  panacea  for  public  evils — as  a  power  which  was  to 
lay  an  arresting  hand  upon  human  crime — as  a  design  glorious  in 
its  theory,  and  destined,  beyond  a  doubt,  to  be  sublime  and  bril- 
liant in  its  consequences.  We,  as  the  friends  of  national  educa- 
tion, secular  as  well  as  religious,  deprecated  education  by  the 
state.  But  we  had  then  to  fight  the  battle  almost  single-handed 
against  a  host.  Now  some  change  at  least,  or  modification,  of 
sentiment  has  been  effected.  We  now  find  ourselves  in  com- 
pany which  it  is  an  honour  to  keep.  The  Bishop  of  London  has 
spoken  out  with  intrepid  and  vigorous  decision.  Lord  Brougham 
has,  on  the  main  point,  given  a  similar  testimony ;  and  the  pre- 
valent bias  among  wise  and  moderate  and  enlightened  men  cer- 
tainly inclines  to  a  continuance  and  extension  of  the  actual 
system,  which  is  in  established  and  increasing  operation.  There 
are  others,  of  course,  having  their  peculiar  views  as  to  religion 
and  knowledge,  and  their  ulterior  aims  as  to  ecclesiastical  and 
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civil  policy,  whom  we  neither  expect  nor  desire  to  propitiate. 
We  have  not  the  vanity  to  hope  that  we  can  win  over  Mr.  Roe- 
buck,  or  Dr.  Bowring,  or  Mr.  Grote ;  we  cannot  indulge  the 
dream  of  making  converts  of  Mr.  Pillans  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fox. 

For,  indeed,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  busy  faction  with 
which  the  scheme  of  state-education  originated,  has  shifted  its 
grounds,  rather  than  laid  aside  its  intentions.  If  the  Dissenters 
and  Unitarians  cannot  carry  their  whole  point  at  once,  they  yet 
think  to  gain  it  piece-meal  and  by  detail ;  they  would  do  by  a 
side  wind  what  they  cannot  accomplish  by  direct  and  sweeping 
legislation.  One  wide  and  general  plan  of  state-education  Mali 
not  probably  be  pressed.  But  what  then?  Normal  and  model 
schools  must  be  instituted  with  a  new  and  superior  organization  ; 
educational  treatises  of  a  more  philosophical  character  must  be 
prepared;  a  closer  system  of  inspection  and  superintendence 
must  be  devised  and  maintained ;  and  the  prosecution  of  these 
plausible  purposes  the  state  is  to  take  upon  itself.  But  who  is 
there  that  cannot  see  through  this  thin  and  flimsy  disguise  ?  If 
these  attempts  were  successful,  to  what,  we  ask,  would  they 
amount,  but  to  an  absolute  withdrawal  of  all  real  influence  and 
authority  from  the  hands  of  those  persons,  whether  lay  or  clerical, 
who  now  possess  and  exercise  it  in  the  business  of  popular  in- 
struction ;  and  a  committal  of  it  to  hired  agents,  subservient  to 
the  administration  of  the  hour  ?  The  government  is  not  to  sup- 
port the  parochial  schools;  but  it  is  to  provide  the  books,  ai^d  send 
the  master,  and  appoint  the  visitor.  It  only  rests  with  the  bigots 
of  the  church  to  supply  the  money.  This  is,  we  believe,  the  last 
and  most  approved  expedient  of  the  state-educationists.  It  seems 
to  us,  we  must  confess,  a  brazen  as  well  as  dexterous  manoeuvre. 
They  would  do  us  the  favour  to  work  their  system  with  our  funds. 
With  what  words  can  we  express  our  sense  of  the  obligation  ? 
What  muse  shall  we  invoke  ?  or  whose  glowing  eloquence  shall 
we  summon  to  our  aid  ?  Or,  if  the  instruments  of  the  government 
should  not  usurp  the  entire  power,  but  hold  a  divided  empire 
with  associations  and  the  clergy,  then,  we  contend,  there  will  be  a 
vain  efibrt  to  amalgamate  two  principles  which  can  never  coalesce. 
The  state-educationists  should  remember,  with  what  kind  of  gen- 
tlemen *' motley* s  the  only  wear^^  before  they  proceed  to  dress  up 
their  idol  in  a  pie-bald  garment :  and,  to  change  the  figure,  for 
what  strength  and  durability  can  they  look,  when  they  lay  down 
an  uncemented  mosaic  of  dissimilar  materials  ? 

We  need  not— we  ask  not—we  disclaim,  such  interference. 
We  speak,  not  as  the  organs  of  a  party,  but  as  friends  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Church.     Is  it  desirable  that  more  model-schools 
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should  be  established ?  Very  well;  let  us  establish  them.  Is  the 
period  of  five  months  insu£Bcient  for  the  training  of  a  master  or 
mistress?  Very  well;  let  us  augment  it  as  much  as  is  necessary. 
Is  a  better  class  of  school-books  required?  Very  well;  let  us  pro- 
vide them.  Is  a  system  of  vigilant  inspection  and  superintend- 
ence indispensable?  Very  well;  let  it  be  exercised  by  the  higher 
clergy,  and  other  persons,  lay  or  clerical,  already  connected  with 
education  and  educational  societies.  The  things  may  be  very 
proper  to  be  done;  but,  with  every  sentiment  of  gratitude  and 
respect,  we  are  quite  competent  to  do  them  ourselves.  All  may 
be  most  welcome  to  subscribe — to  assist — to  visit — to  examine; 
but  not  as  invested  with  an  inquisitorial  right  of  search,  but  not 
as  clothed  with  the  supreme  authority  of  the  state. 

3.  As  to  the  third  proposition,  we  are  quite  contented  to  refer 
generally  to  "  The  Twenty-third  Report  of  the  National  Society/' 
and  in  particular  to  the  subjoined  extract. 

'*  Each  of  the  last  two  Annual  Reports  has  announced  a  fresh  acces- 
sion of  patronage  from  the  Royal  Family,  and  it  will  be  a  high  gratifi- 
cation to  those  who  are  assembled  on  the  present  anniversary,  to  hear 
that  the  King  has  forwarded  bis  first  annual  subscription  to  the  funds  of 
this  institution  of  ^100.  On  ascertaining  the  well-founded  claims  of 
the  Society  to  support,  and  the  increasing  demands  which  are  making 
upon  its  funds^  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  signify  in  this  manner  bis 
most  gracious  approval  of  the  labours  of  the  Committee,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  add  a  donation  of  ^300,  on  account  of  the  years  which  had 
elapsed  since  his  Majesty's  accession  to  the  throne. 

'*  The  Committee  have  expressed  their  regret  that  they  could  only 
speak  of  a  probable  and  hoped-for  increase  in  the  means  of  educating  the 
poor,  as  the  result  of  a  large  part  of  their  operations  during  the  past 
year.  If  an  inquiry  should  suggest  itself  among  the  members  of  this 
Society  as  to  the  actual  amount  of  scholars  now  receiving  instruction  in 
connection  with  the  Established  Church,  they  would  confidently  express 
their  opinion,  that  so  many  schemes  of  benevolence  as  have  been  formed 
during  the  last  twelve  months,  will  not  be  without  their  use  in  augment- 
ing the  number  of  scholars,  even  before  the  rooms  are  built  in  which 
they  will  be  permanently  accommodated;  and  they  have  ground  for 
asserting,  that  the  progress  of  education,  independently  of  these  places, 
has  been  more  considerable  of  late  than  in  any  preceding  period.  The 
time,  however,  has  not  returned  when  explicit  details  upon  these  subjects 
can  again  be  laid  before  the  public ;  but,  grounding  their  opinion  upon 
the  authentic  returns  contained  in  Appendix  IX.  of  the  Twenty-first 
Report  for  1832  (7),  and  the  information  which  has  been  received 
during  the  last  two  years,  they  can  have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  that 

THERE    ARE    UPWARDS    OF    A   MILLION    CHILDREN    RECEIVING    EDUCATION 
UNDER   THE    IMMEDIATE  SUPERINTENDENCE  OF  THE  CLERGY  IN  ENGLAND 

AND  Wales,  about  one-half  of  which  number  are  contained  in  schools 
connected  with  the  National  Society." — pp.  14,  15. 
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There  remains,  however,  a  matter  of  some  moment,  which  re- 
gards the  bearings  of  popular  education  upon  other  classes  of  the 
community.  This  is  a  point,  we  well  know,  which  can  still  ex- 
cite considerable  uneasiness  in  the  breasts  of  many  honest  and 
conscientious  persons,  led  astray  by  a  misdirection  or  misapplica- 
tion of  their  conservative  principles.  They  think  that,  if  the  poor 
are  to  have  so  much,  the  relative  position,  and  relative  sentiments, 
which  should  be  recognized  as  existing  between  them  and  the 
rich,  can  be  no  longer  maintained.  It  might  be  sufficient  to  re- 
ply, by  our  former  assertion,  that  whatever  be  the  theory  of  this 
question,  it  can  no  longer  be  agitated  to  any  practical  purpose; 
because  popular  education  can  no  longer  be  withheld  or  with- 
drawn. But  we  would  say  at  once,  that  if  the  higher  ranks,  with 
all  their  means  and  appliances,  and  an  average  of  six  or  eight 
years  more  which  can  be  devoted  to  education,  cannot,  or  will 
not,  take  care  of  themselves;  if  they  cannot,  or  will  not,  keep 
their  superiority  in  knowledge  and  intellectual  culture,  then 
theirs  is  the  fault,  and  they  must  expect  to  suffer  for  it.  We 
see,  however,  no  room  for  apprehensions  of  the  kind.  We  write 
not  for  a  few  sickly  voluptuaries,  who  bring  the  very  name  of 
aristocracy  into  hatred  with  the  multitude;  who  are  the  disgrace 
of  their  order,  and  almost  the  worst  bane  and  curse  of  the  coun- 
try; who  look  upon  the  poor  man  and  the  poor  child  with  min- 
gled suspicion  and  contempt;  who 

"  View  him  with  scornful,  yet  with  jealous  eyes;*' 

and  who,  regarding  him  and  treating  him  as  a  present  or  future 
enemy,  indeed  ^'  sow  the  wind  to  reap  the  whirlwind :" — no,  we 
write  for  men  who  wish  to  the  rising  generation  of  the  people  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  good  upon  the  highest  imaginable 
motives;  and  in  writing  for  such  men,  we  say  again,  that  we  have 
no  apprehensions.  Such  men,  while  they  are  promoting  the 
cause  of  popular  instruction  by  every  rational  and  Christian  me- 
thod, are  at  the  same  time  laying  the  foundations,  wider  and 
deeper,  of  solid  and  ornamental  education  for  the  higher  and 
middle  ranks;  and  it  would  be  a  grateful  task  to  exhibit,  although 
the  ultimate  point  of  excellence  is  not  yet  reached,  the  improve- 
ments which  are  taking  place,  with  a  generous  spirit  of  rivalry,  in 
our  public  schools  and  universities. 

There  is,  however,  another  class,  of  which  the  position  is  not 
so  favourable.  We  mean  the  class  which  is  situated  between  the 
higher  and  middle  ranks,  on  the  one  side ;  and,  on  the  other,  the 
persons  who,  for  themselves  or  their  children,  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
national  and  parochial  schools — the  class,  for  instance,  composed 
of  petty  dealers  and  shopkeepers  in  towns,  and  small  farmers  in 
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the  country.  We  really  think  that,  at  the  present  actual  rate  of 
progress^  this  class  will  soon  be  less  provided  with  the  means  of 
valuable  education^  than  the  classes  which  are  below  them.  They 
are  above  the  sphere  in  which  mere  charity  revolves;  and  yet  their 
circumstances  will  not  allow  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  Lon- 
don University,  King's  College,  and  the  schools  in  connection 
with  those  institutions;  while  the  private  seminaries,  to  which 
their  children  can  be  sent,  have  oftentimes  no  other  recommenda- 
tion than  a  correspondence  with  the  limits  of  their  income.  If, 
in  addition  to  reading  and  writing,  the  elements  of  history,  geo- 
graphy, natural  phj|psophy,  maUiematics  and  music — to  say  no- 
thing of  "  logical  exercises,"  *'  the  arts  of  painting  and  design,^ 
and  other  proposed  additions — are  to  constitute  the  minimum  of 
instruction  in  a  good  national  school,  the  child,  whether  male  or 
female,  will  there  very  soon  receive  a  better  educatioUr  both  in 
quantity  and  quality,  than  the  child  of  parents  somewhat  more 
elevated  in  the  social  scale.  Even  now,  if  examined  as  to  reli- 
gious knowledge,  as  before  the  ceremony  of  confirmation,  the 
former  has  for  the  most  part  a  manifest  superiority  over  the  latter. 
Here,  then,  is  a  gap.  Here  there  may  be  a  derangement  of 
the  social  system.  Here  is  a  field  of  benevolent  exertion,  wide, 
and  almost  unoccupied.  Here  the  clergy,  and  the  other  influen- 
tial members  of  the  Church,  may  originate  a  design  of  vast  uti- 
lity, and  take  the  initiative  part.  Here  Lord  Brougham  cannot 
step  forward,  like  Coriolanus,  and  say  "  Alone  I  did  it^  nor  can 
the  Dissenters  assert  that  they  were  foremost  in  the  field,  although 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  chief  strength  of  the  Dissenters,  particu- 
larly the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  lies  in  the  very  class  which  we 
have  pointed  out.  All,  perhaps,  that  is  necessary  will  be  to  give 
an  impetus,  and  set  the  wheels  in  motion.  The  parties  most 
concerned  will  then  bestir  themselves  for  their  own  profit.  It  is 
not  required  to  do  all  for  them,  but  rather  to  put  them  in  the  way 
of  helping  and  benefiting  themselves;  of  combining  and  co-ope- 
rating to  exalt  the  character  of  the  education  communicated  to 
their  children;  and  establishing,  perhaps, other  proprietary  schools, 
cheaper,  more  commercial,  and  more  practical,  than  those  which 
are  already  at  work.  We  shall  not  now  venture  to  propose  any 
specific  plan;  but  in  treating  of  the  social  improvements,  to 
which  Christians  should  address  themselves,  we  may  seize  an 
opportunity  of  recurring  to  the  subject.* 

*  Meanwhile,  upon  another  but  somewhat  germane  matter,  some  useful  hints  maj  be 
gathered  from  an  interesting  paper  in  the  Report  of  the  National  Society  for  1831, 
intituled  "  Snmroary  of  Reports  on  the  Methods  of  keeping  up  Connexion  with  Chil- 
dren who  have  been  educated  in  the  National  Schools.'' 


(  n  ) 


Aht.  III. — Theological  Library:  History  of  the  Reformed  Reli- 
gion in  France.  By  the  Rev.Elclwarcl  Smedley,  M.A.  Vols.  II. 
and  III.     Rivingtons.     1834. 

'^  The  bell  of  midnight  tolled  the  commencement  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew!" These  are  the  concluding  words  of  Mr.  Smedley's 
first  volume :  and  they  naturally  prepare  us  for  the  tragical  exhi- 
bition which  is  to  follow.  With  singular  good  taste^  however,  he 
has  abstained  from  an  indiscriminate  and  prodigal  display  of  these 
sanguinary  and  almost  infernal  scenes.  He  has,  very  wisely,  re- 
solved that  his  readers  shall  not  be  compelled  to  "  sup  full  of 
horrors."  We  shall  follow  his  example,  and  hasten  from  this 
revelry  of  wickedness  and  cruelty,  to  the  contemplation  of  a  scene 
as  essentially  devilish,  it  is  true,  but  somewhat  less  revolting  in 
its  details ; — we  allude  to  the  frightful  burst  of  exultation  with 
which  the  intelligence  of  this  triumph  of  evil  was  welcomed  at  the 
Vatican.  Let  the  reader,  then,  imagine  himself  at  Rome,  an 
ignorant  spectator  of  the  solemn  procession  of  pope  and  cardi- 
nals from  the  conclave  to  the  altar ; — the  voice  of  thanksgiving 
and  praise  rolling  through  the  vault  of  the  consecrated  roof — the 
streets  blazing  with  light — the  city  shaken  with  the  thunders  of 
artillery — the  whole  populace  rioting  in  almost  frantic  festivity. 
And  then  let  him  suppose  himself  to  inquire, — what  are  the 
causes  of  this  violent  eruption  of  gladness?  What  is  it  that  has 
thus  maddened  the  metropolis  of  Christendom  with  joy?  Has 
the  Crescent  been  waning  to  its  extinction?  Has  the  Gospel 
achieved  some  fresh  and  peaceful  conquest  over  heathen  idolatry 
and  superstition?  Have  new  and  glorious  acquisitions  been  added 
to  the  dominion  of  the  Prince  of  Peace?  And  then,  let  him  con- 
ceive the  feelings  with  which  he  would  listen  to  the  answer,  as 
given  in  the  exclamation  of  an  orator  and  a  scholar,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Christian  Pontiff  and  his  assembled  court : — "  Ever 
memorable  is  the  night,  worthy  to  be  honoured  with  a  distin- 
guished note,  which,  by  the  destruction  of  a  few  seditious  mis- 
creants"— (the  numbers  massacred  at  Paris  alone  amounted  to 
ten  or  twelve  thousand) — "  delivered  the  king  from  imminent 
"  peril  of  murder,  the  kingdom  from  the  perpetual  terror  of  civil 
"  war.  On  that  night,  therefore,  I  conceive  the  stars  must  have 
**  shone  with  more  than  usual  brilliancy;  and  the  Seine  must 
"  have  rolled  with  a  mightier  flood,  that  it  might  sweep  away  the 
*'  carcases  of  the  polluted  wretches,  and  disgorge  them  into  the 
^  ocean.  Happiest  among  women,  art  thou,  Catherine,  the 
'^  mother  of  the  king;  whose  admirable  prudence  and  solicitude 
"  have  preserved  the  kingdom  for  her  son,  and  her  son  for  the 
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kingdom !  Blessed^  also,  are  the  royal  brothers  of  the  monarch ; 
of  whom  one,  though  of  an  age  at  which  arms  are  rarely  han- 
dled, four  times,  in  close  encounter,  broke  and  put  to  flight  the 
enemies  of  his  sovereign ;  the  other*  though  of  years  too  tender 
for  military  enterprize,  was  yet  so  full  of  valorous  quality,  that 
''  he  would  never  have  endured  that  any  but  his  own  brother 
should  have  been  placed  above  him,  in  the  day  of  these  glori- 
ous achievements.  And,  lastly,  sacred  to  gladness  and  merri- 
ment is  the  day,  on  which  thou,  O  holy  and  blessed  father, 
when  the  tidings  were  received,  didst  attend  on  foot  to  cele- 
brate the  office  of  supplication  and  thanksgiving  to  the  ever- 
living  God,  and  to  St.  Louis,  on  whose  vigil  the  noble  work 
"  was  done." 

These  are  the  words  of  Muretus, — a  professor  of  law  and  Ati- 
manities, — a  native  of  France, — and  one  honoured  with  distin- 
guished patronage  at  Rome.  They  were  uttered  by  him  on 
behalf  of  the  most  Christian  King,  Charles  IX.,  in  the  presence 
of  Gregory  XIII.,  together  with  his  cardinals  and  courtiers. 
And  they  are  preserved  to  this  day  among  his  works,  and  marked 
by  a  title  which  deepens  their  infamy :  for  the  oration  which  con- 
tains them  is  shamelessly  recorded,  on  the  face  of  it,  as  having 
been  pronounced  **  after  the  Parisian  butchery"  *  But  this  was 
not  all.  '*  The  pope,  also,"  says  Mr.  Smedley, — "  as  if  resolved 
**  that  an  indestructible  evidence  of  the  moral  feeling  which  fana- 
ticism necessarily  generates,  should  be  transmitted  to  posterity, 
gave  orders  for  the  execution  of  a  commemorative  medal.  He 
''  had  already  been  anticipated  in  Paris.  And  the  effigies  of 
Gregory  XIII.  and  Charles  IX.  may  still  be  seen,  in  numisma- 
tic cabinets,  connected  with  triumphant  legends  and  symbolical 
''  devices,  illustrative  of  the  massacre." 

But  if  man  was  resolved  to  immortalize  these  deeds  of  atrocity 
in  the  characters  of  honour,  it  would  seem  as  if  God  had  deter- 
mined to  fix  upon  theni  the  deepest  impress  of  his  abhorrence. 
The  blood-thirsty  tyrant  Charles  perished  in  agony  and  horror. 
Catherine  of  Medicis — patria  communis  Erinnys-^died  in  15S9, 
full  of  years  and  iniquities,  unhonoured  and  unmourned.  **  No 
'^  one  concerned  himself  either  with  her  illness  or  her  death ;  and, 
*'  when  her  eyes  were  closed,  she  was  not  more  spoken  of  than  a 
'*  dead  dog." — (vol.  ii.  p.  255.)  The  Duke  of  Anjou,  (afterwards 
Henry  III.),  on  his  way  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  was  compelled 
to  endure  the  cold  and  almost  insulting  hospitality  of  Frederic 
III.,  the  Elector  Palatine;  who  confronted  his  royal  guest  with 

*  Pro  Carolo  IX.  Galliarum  Rege  ChristianissimOy  ad  Gregoriam  XIII.  Pont.  Max. 
Oratio  XXII.  Habita  Romae,  v.  Kalend.  Janoar.  MOLXXII.   Post  Loftienam  Parisicn^ 
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the  portrait  of  Coligny, — asked  him  whether  he  did  not  recognize 
in  it  the  image  of  the  greatest  captain  of  his  timci  and  whether  he 
was  not  conscious  of  the  irreparable  loss  which  France  had  sus* 
tained  in  his  murder, — and  positively  silenced  him  when  he  began 
a  stammering  apologetic  exposition  of  the  Huguenot  cotupiracy, 
by  which  the  massacre  had  been  occasioned. — (Vol.ii.  p.91f  9^*) 
On  the  death  of  Charles  IX.  Henry  hastened  back  to  his  native 
kingdom, — disgraced  the  throne  by  the  manners  of  a  Sybarite^ 
and  the  heart  of  an  assassin, — and  perished  himself  by  the  hands 
of  a  fanatical  Dominican.     And  what  has  been  the  fate  of  the 
nation  which  engendered  these  prodigies  of  rabid  wickedness  1 
Centuries  of  persecution  have  been  followed  by  an  age  of  atheism* 
The  Lord  seems  to  have  well-nigh  abandoned  the  people,  who 
once  made  the  very  name  of  his  religion  an  astonishment  and  a 
curse.    Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  together  with  the  desperate  and 
Satanic   disciples   of  their  school,  have  been   terrible,  though 
odious,  ministers  of  vengeance.     That  very  capital,  which  raved 
with  joy,  while  the  blood  of  righteous  men  was  shed  forth,  like 
water,  by  the   fanatics   of  superstition,   has  seen  the  blood  of 
her  own  children  still  more  prodigally  shed  by  the  fanatics  of 
impiety.     She  has  seen  the  strumpet-goddess  of  Reason  wor* 
shipped  with  orgies  of  blasphemy,  where  the  God  of  Mercy  had 
been  dishonoured  by  orgies  of  hatred  and  ferocity.     And,  at  this 
hour,  if  there  be  any  Christian  land  which  seems,  more  than 
another,  to  have  thrown  off  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  and  so,  to 
have  lost  the  light  of  God's  countenance, — it  is  the  land  of  twice 
or  thrice  revolutionized  France.     Her  theatre  and  her  press  bear 
awful  testimony  to  the  truth  of  this  representation.     Now,  we  are 
no  advocates  for  that  rash  confidence  which   professes  to  see 
clearly  through  the  clouds  and  darkness  which  veil  the  march  of 
Providence  from  our  sight.   But  yet,  with  all  becoming  reverence 
and  caution,  we  would  venture  to  ask — can  any  thoughtful  man 
look  at  the  present  condition  of  that  country,  the  dust  of  which 
has  been  so  deeply  drenched  with  the  blood  of  Huguenots,  without 
being  tempted  to  say — is  not  the  hand  of  Divine  retribution  here? 
Mr.  S medley,  it  appears,  has  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain 
what  is  die  present  state  of  the  once  persecuted  religion  in 
France;    but  his  enquiries  have  been  almost  without  success. 
Thus  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  all  persecution  is  now  at  an 
end.     The  Charter  of  1814  proclaimed  the  Catholic,  Apostolic> 
and  Romish  religion  to  be  the  religion  of  the  state ;  but  it  de- 
clared all  Frenchmen  equally  admissible  to  civil  and  military  em- 
ployments ;  and  authorized  every  man  to  profess  his  religion  with 
equal  liberty,  and  assured  him  of  plenary  protection  in  his  mode 
of  worship.    The  same  rights  and  privileges  were  recognized  in 
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the  charter  of  1830;  which»  however^  instead  of  declaring  the 
Romish  religion  to  be  the  religion  of  the  state,  describes  it  only 
as  ike  religion  professed  by  the  majority  of  Frenchmen.  Virtu- 
ally, therefore,  the  realm  of  France  has  fallen  away  from  the 
Sontifical  supremacy.  Whether  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  the 
esuits  to  galvanize  her  into  any  appearance  of  religious  anima* 
tion,  it  must  be  very  difficult  to  say.  But,  at  present,  the  influ* 
ence  of  Rome  seems  to  be,  at  least,  well-nigh  suspended;  and,  in 
this  state  of  things,  the  field  is  open  to  the  exertions  of  whatever 
piety  and  zeal  may  be  found  among  the  Protestant  communities 
of  France.  "  In  some  quarters,''  Mr.  Smedley  informs  us,  *'  a 
parade  of  conversion  and  a  bustling  show  of  proselytism  have 
occasionally  been  exhibited.''  But,  ''  the  recent  opening  of  a 
chapel  for  the  celebration  of  the  Anglican  service,  is  among  the 
most  favourable  signs  of  the  progress  of  light."  In  the  mean 
time,  Mr.  Smedley  is  disposed  to  look  forward  at  once  with 
resignation  and  with  hope,  to  the  period,  when  the  Lord  shall 
graciously  be  pleased  to  visit  this  well-nigh  godless  people,  and 
raise  up  for  France  a  reformer  so  endowed,  and  so  supported, 
that  he  may  be  able  to  ''  prune  from  Rome  her  corruptions ; 
"  without  injury  to  those  portions  of  her  discipline,  which  ger- 
minate from  the  Scripture,  and  which  ought  to  be  grafted  on 
every  true  branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ." — (vol.  iii.  p.  322, 
323.)  In  this  hope  we,  of  course,  join  with  heart  and  soul. 
Nevertheless,  we  cannot  disguise  from  ourselves,  that,  in  so 
doing,  we  are  hoping,  almost  against  hope.  For  where  is  such  a 
reformer  to  be  found?  Not,  we  apprehend,  among  the  Protes- 
tants of  France.  Not  among  the  descendants  of  those  who 
utterly  set  at  nought  the  primitive  discipline  and  constitution  of 
the  Church  of  Christ.  Not  among  those  communities  which  are 
without  any  safeguard  against  interminable  dissension ;  without 
any  one  principle  of  vigour  and  purity  sufficient  to  arrest  them  in 
their  course  of  degeneracy  from  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints.  The  Church  of  Geneva,  and  all  churches  which  resemble 
it,  in  its  present  low  estate,  must  form  but  a  sorry  school  for  the 
preparation  of  reformers  such  as  Mr.  Smedley  has  in  his 
thoughts.  Neither  the  wavering  sceptic,  nor  the  scoffing  infidel, 
nor  the  inveterate  Romanist,  are  likely  to  bow  down  their  hearts 
or  their  understandings,  at  the  bidding  of  a  voice  which  rendereth 
an  uncertain  sound.  Rome  will  hardly  endure  that  her  corrup- 
tions should  **  be  pruned''  by  the  hand  of  them,  who  have 
laboured,  in  time  past,  to  hew  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  in 
pieces.  Neither  will  the  children  of  this  world  be  likely  to  de- 
part from  the  multitude  of  their  idols  at  the  word  of  men,  the 
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unsteadiness  of  whose  goings  must  go  near  to  defeat  their  claim 
to  the  honours  of  the  children  of  light. 

Having  already^  in  our  notice  of  his  first  volumei  expressed 
our  high  estimation  of  Mr.  Smedley's  merits  as  a  writer  of  his- 
tory^* little  is  left  for  us  to  say,  except  that  his  reputation  is  fully 
maintained  by  the  volumes  now  before  us.    The  public  is  at 
length  provided  with  a  succinct,  perspicuous,  and  spirited  narra- 
tive of  a  most  interesting  and  important  period,  embracing  the 
principal  events  of  nearly  200  years,  so  far  as  they  have  any  con- 
nection with  the  interests  and  vicissitudes  of  the  reformed  faith. 
If  Mr.  Smedley's  work  had  done  nothing  more  than  bring  out 
into  more  prominent  relief  the  character  of  Duplessis  Mornay,  it 
would  have  conferred  an  inestimable  obligation  on  that  depart- 
ment of  our  literature  which  is  more  immediately  connected  with 
morality  and  religion.     The  world  has  hitherto  heard  too  little  of 
this  illustrious  pattern  of  Christian  heroism.     The  name  of  Sully 
has  long  been  identified  with  the  renown  of  Henry  IV.  Duplessis 
Mornay,  however,  served  that  monarch  quite  as  faithfully,  and 
quite  as  chivalrously,  though  without  the  slightest  or  most  tran- 
sient sacrifice  of  his  faithfulness  to  God.      The  great  minister. 
Sully,  was,  after  all,  very  much  a  man  of  this  world.     It  may  be 
reasonably  doubted  whether  religion  held  more  than  a  subordinate 
place  in  his  judgment  or  his  affections.     It  is  true  that  the  most 
splendid  offers,  at  the  hand  of  his  royal  master,  could  not  tempt 
him  to  apostasy.     But  it  is  likewise  true  that  he  had  been  mainly 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  king's  abjuration  of  the  Pro- 
testant faith,  and  seems  to  have  congratulated  himself  upon  it  as 
a  master-stroke  of  political  wisdom.     Mr.  Smedley  is  content  to 
speak  of  him  as  one  unversed  in  questions  of  theology,  and  not  ac- 
customed to  regard  his  religion  with  the  nice  scruples  of  a  divine. 
We  suspect  that  he  regarded  his  religion  only  or  chiefly  with  the 
scruples  of  a  man  of  honour.     He  probably  felt  that  inconstancy 
in  this  point,  especially  in  the  decline  of  life,  would  miserably 
deface  his  splendid  reputation,  and  make  his  old  age  compara- 

*  It  is  with  Terj  great  satisfaction  that  we  find  these  merits  incidentally  acknow- 
ledged, in  the  following  very  gratifj^ing  terms,  by  a  cotemporary  joarnal  conducted 
with  no  ordinary  ability  : — *'  We  are  happy  to  see  that  Mr.  Smedley,  in  the  valuable 
History  of  the  Reformed  Religion  in  France,  with  which  he  is  now  enriching  our  histo- 
rical  literature,  has  already  made  important  use  of  these  materials,"  (yiz.  the  Memoirs 
and  Correspondence  of  Duplessis  Momay),  "  The  pages  of  his  second  volume  are  marked 
by  continual  references  to  this  Correspondence,  which  he  justly  characterizes  as  offering 
inexhaustible  portraitures  of  motives,  measures,  and  manners.  We  regard  Mr.  Smedley's 
work  as  the  most  successful  attempt  that  has  yet  been  made  to  invest  tlie  history  of  the 
French  religious  wars  with  interest  and  attraction  to  the  English  reader.  Indefatigable 
research,  a  judicious  selection  and  arrangement  of  facts,  no  mean  skill  in  portrait  punt- 
ing, and  a  spirit  of  impartlRlity,  are  qualities  conspicuous  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  his  animated  and  elegant  narrative,  to  the  completion  of  which  we  look  forward  with 
much  pleaiure."— Foreign  Quarterly  Review  for  May,  18S4|  p.  S84. 
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tively  inglorious.  Let  him  be  compared  with  Mornay,  and  then 
we  shall  have  before  us  a  distinct  conception  of  the  difference  be- 
tween him  who  thinks  that  he  can  serve  two  masters,  and  him 
who  knows  that  our  heart,  and  mind,  and  strength  belong  only  to 
one.  Surely  the  day  will  come  (the  day  which  shall  reveal  all 
hidden  things)  when  the  doom  of  these  two  men  will  show  how 
much  one  star  differethfrom  another  star  in  glory. 

The  biography  of  this  admirable  man  (who  seems  to  have  com-* 
bined  in  his  own  person  more  various  perfections  than  almost  any 
other  historical  name)  has  lately  been  made  better  known  by  the 
publication  of  his  Memoirs  and  Correspondence.*  Of  these 
materials  Mr.  Smedley  has  made  ample  and  judicious  use,  and 
thus  has  greatly  augmented  the  importance,  and  heightened  the 
interest,  of  his  work.  We  cannot  refuse  ourselves  the  gratification 
of  dwelling  upon  one  or  two  incidents  of  his  life,  which  power- 
fully illustrate  the  simplicity,  the  forcCi  and  the  grandeur  of  his 
spirit.  He  had  one  striking  opportunity  of  manifesting  these 
high  qualities  in  a  conference  with  Henry  III.  in  the  year  1583. 
The  king,  on  that  occasion,  declared  himself  resolved  that,  though 
firmly  attached  to  his  own  faith,  those  who  differed  from  him 
might  fully  rely  on  the  protection  afforded  by  his  edicts,  provided 
they  would  abstain  from  violence  and  aggression. 

''  Duplessis  replied  by  expressing  a  hope  that  God  would  keep  his 
majesty  in  this  good  resolution  of  leaving  conscience  unmolested]  that 
there  was  little  fear  that  war  would  ever  be  voluntarily  commenced  by 
those  upon  whom,  even  if  successful,  it  could  not  but  entail  an  over- 
whelming burden  of  calamity.  *  To  speak  for  myself,  sire,'  was  bis 
animated  declaration,  '  I  will  not  dissemble  that  for  more  than  a  dozen 
years  past  I  have  made  every  effort  in  my  power  to  become  a  Catholic, 
and  never  yet  have  been  able  to  succeed.  I  have  often  considered  with 
myself,  that  after  the  favour  of  one's  God,  there  is  nothing  in  this  life  so 
much  to  be  coveted  as  that  of  one's  sovereign.  I  have  enough  worldli- 
ness  about  me  to  desire  wealth  and  honour,  and  quite  wit  enough  to 
perceive  that  the  religion  which  I  profess  is  not  the  path  which  leads  to 
their  attainment.  I  am  not  ignorant  that  your  majesty  would  esteem 
my  services,  such  as  they  are,  far  more  agreeable  if  I  were  a  Catholic 
than  otherwise ;  and  I  am  not  without  the  presumption  of  thinking  that 
I  might  have  some  little  power  of  profiting  by  them.  On  that  account 
I  have  read  every  book  which  I  could  procure,  and  I  have  conferred 
with  every  learned  man  who  fell  in  my  way:  and  in  all  cases  the  flesh 
has  strongly  inclined  itself  towards  their  arguments,  but,  sire,  I  must 
acknowledge  to  your  majesty  that  the  spirit  has  prevailed,  notwithstand- 
ing it  perceived  that  the  rewards  of  its  triumph  would  be  no  other  than 
losses,  dangers,  and  disgrace.'  The  king  remarked  that  he  must  have 
brought  prejudice  to  the  discussion.  ^  I  did  so,  sire,'  answered  Duples- 
sis, '  but  it  was  a  prejudice  which  combated  against  my  religion  ;  a  de- 

*  Tom.  L— XII.    Paris,   1884—1834. 
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lire  of  advancement,  wbicb  was  ever  more  ardent  in  proportion  to  my 
youtb.    Nevertheiess,  my  lively  conviction  of  trutb  has  won  tbe  victory 

in  the  end.'  *' — vol.  ii.  pp.  187,  188. 

At  tbe  most  critical  period  of  hia  royal  maater^a  life,  the  faith 
and  virtue  of  Moroay  were,  in  like  manner,  MtedfaU  and  mimove^ 
able.    It  never  entered  into  bis  head  that  the  possession,  or  tbe 
security  of  a  throne,  were  sufficient  reasons  for  tbe  abandonment 
of  truth.    He  had  no  conception  that  either  a  subject  or  a  king 
might  change  his  creed  as  be  changes  bis  garments.     Had  be 
been  in  Henry's  condition,  he  would  doubtless  have  remembered 
the  words  of  Him  who,  when  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  were 
before  him,  said.  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan;  and  would  have 
confidently  left  tbe  result  in  tbe  hands  of  the  Supreme  Disposer* 
Tlie  first  intelligence  of  Henry's  preparation  to  abjure,  filled  him 
with  consternation  and  anguish.     Up  to  a  very  late  moment  he 
appears  to  have  entertained  no  suspicion  of  the  king's  approach^* 
ing  apostasy.    *'  Our  king/'  he  writes,  ^'  is  still  the  same  m  mat» 
**  ters  of  religion ;  the  same  also,  on  the  other  band,  as  regards  hia 
*^  pleasures.     It  is   consolatory  to  me   to  find  that  he  is   not 
**  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ;  but  it  is  most  afflicting  when 
'^  I  see  that  he  dishonours  its  profession."   A  few  days  more  made 
known  to  him  tbe  king's  intention  to  listen  to  instruction  from 
the  Romish  prelates,  and  then  it  was  that  the  spirit  of  Mornay 
burst  forth  in  passionate  expressions  of  sorrow.    ''  It  is  on  our 
**  tears/'  he  exclaims  to  one  friend,  '^  that  I  now  place  my  reli* 
**  ance.     Even  if  he  forget  God,  God,  I  trust,  will  not  forget 
*'  him/'    "  You  will  be  overcome  by  the  intelligence  which  now 
^'  reaches  you/'  are  his  words  to  De  Calignon,  the  Chancellor  of 
Navarre ;  '*  but  we  must  lift  up  our  hearts  to  God,  and  entreat 
Him  to  give  back  His  grace,  with  manifest  increase,  to  the 
king."     His  language  to  H^ry  himself  is  remarkable  at  once 
for  its  honest  freedom  and  its  affectionate  solemnity.     "  If  you 
*'  summon  this  conference  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  truth, 
''  you  will  permit  tbe  truth  to  be  defended,  and  you  will  invite 
*'  persons  competent  to  its  defence.     If  you  act  otherwise,  sire, 
*^  all  men  will  say  that  you  are  engaging  in  nothing  more  than  a 
'^  mere   formality,    having  previomly  determined   to  surrender. 
**  Such  an  imputation,  however,  is  incredible,  when  advanced 
"  against  th^  greatest  prince  of  our  times,  and  especially  against 
*'  one  who  has  acknowledged  the  hand  of  God  raised  so  often  in 
*'  his  behalf.     Bear  in  mind,  sire,  that  all  those  who  have  hereto- 
"  fore  been  your  companions  in  arms  on  the  field  of  battle,  are 
now  arrayed  as  an  army  before  God  in  prayer,  that  he  may  be 
pleased  to  comfort  you,  and  to  verify  the  words  of  the  Apostle, 
*^  that  his  gifts  and  calling  are  without  repentance.    For  myself,  I 
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^'  confidently  deny  the  chaises  against  you;  and  I  humbly  be* 
^*  seech  the  Abnighty  that  He  will  grant  you  a  measure  of  His 
"  spirit^  according  to  the  temptation  by  which  you  are  assailed; 
so  that  you  may  overcome*  to  His  glory,  to  your  own  salvation, 
and  to  the  edification  of  his  people." — ^vol.  ii.  pp.  352,  353. 
That  *'  the  greatest  prince  of  the  time"  had  **  previously  deter- 
mined to  surrender,"  incredible  as  Mornay  professed  to  think 
it,  we  conceive  to  be  a  matter  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt. 
When  a  man  asks  advice  of  a  dealer,  touching  the  virtue  and  use- 
fulness of  his  wares,  it  is  not  difficult  to  divine  that  his  money 
must  be  burning  in  his  pocket,  and  that  he  is  eager  to  become  a 
purchaser.  The  words  of  Duplessis,  therefore,  expressing  a 
frank  and  generous  confidence  in  the  stedfastness  of  his  master, 
must  have  been  as  gall  and  wormwood  to  the  apostate,  if  he  re- 
tained one  spark  of  moral  sensibility.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  de- 
nied that  he  was  sorely  beset  by  manifold  temptations.  In  the 
first  place,  his  virtue  was  absolutely  beleaguered  by  motives  of 
political  expediency ;  and,  secondly,  it  was  at  the  same  time  most 
treacherously  undermined  by  the  secret  working  of  his  own  licen- 
tious passions.  The  austere  principles  and  habits  of  the  reformed 
faith  must  have  been  to  him  far  more  troublesome  than  a  hair 
shirt  or  an  iron  girdle.  It  is  true  that  he  endured  the  incessant 
friction  with  a  remarkably  good  grace,  and  without  making  many 
wry  faces.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  good  humour  and  equa- 
nimity with  which  he  bore  the  remonstrances  against  his  disso- 
luteness, wherewith  he  was  perpetually  assailed  by  the  inflexible 
integrity  of  Mornay;  and  nothing,  too,  can  be  more  certain  than 
that,  in  secret,  he  would  have  none  of  his  reproof  He  may  have 
admired  and  honoured  the  uncourteous  morality  of  his  "  guide, 
'*  philosopher,  and  friend;"  but  it  is  evident  that  nothing  was 
further  from  his  thoughts  than  any  attempt  to  reduce  these  excel- 
lent counsels  to  practice.  The  abandonment  of  his  vicious  pro- 
pensities was  a  thing  altogether  out  of  the  question.  And  if  be 
must  be  beset  with  confessors,  how  much  more  comfortable 
would  it  be  to  make  a  clean  breast  to  a  Romish  Doctor  Dubi* 
tantium,  than  to  a  stern  sour-visaged  Calvinistic  inquisitor.  If  he 
should  remain  a  Protestant,  he  must  continue  to  be  harassed  to 
death  by  a  whole  college  of  spiritual  physicians,  insisting  on  the 
necessity  of  a  rigorous  attention  both  to  medicine  and  to  regimen. 
If  he  should  change  his  profession,  he  would  have  nothing  to 
dread  but  a  gentle  purgation,  occurring  at  convenient  intervals, 
and  requiring  (as  the  advertising  leeches  have  it)  ^'  not  the 
''  slightest  confinement,  or  change  of  habits,  or  alteration  of  diet." 
As  for  the  apology  made  for  him  by  Sully,  it  could  satisfy  none 
but  those  who  were  before  resolved  on  his  acquittal.    He  was 
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persuaded,  it  seems,  from  acknowledgments  made  by  the  most  in- 
telligent reforming  ministers,  that  God  may  be  not  less  honoured 
in  the  Catholic  than  He  is  in  the  Protestant  communion.  But 
what  benefit  is  an  unconvinced  deserter  from  either  communion 
to  derive  from  this  maxim,  even  supposing  the  truth  of  it  to  be 
admitted?  Let  it  be  granted  that  an  honest,  stedfast,  and  devoted 
Romanist  may  worship  and  serve  his  Creator  as  acceptably  as  an 
equally  faithful  and  consistent  Protestant.  The  logic  must  be 
singularly  accommodating  indeed,  which,  from  these  premises, 
can  derive  the  conclusion,  that  a  man  may,  blamelessly,  become  a 
Romanist  or  a  Protestant,  at  the  suggestion  of  worldly  interest  or 
passion.  Let  us  see  how  this  sort  of  reasoning  would  sound, 
even  in  the  mouth  of  the  children  of  this  world.  A  man,  it  may 
be  said,  may  serve  his  country  faithfully  and  zealously,  whether  as 
a  Tory  or  as  a  Whig.  But  what  political  casuistry  would  ever 
infer  from  this,  that  the  patriot  might  change  his  party,  whenever 
it  might  suit  his  interest  or  his  convenience?  Sophistry  like  this 
could  never  divest  the  rat  of  his  goodly  length  of  tail,  or  even 
conceal  it  for  a  moment  from  the  public  gaze.  And  with  what 
tremendous  force  must  this  reductio  ad  absurdum  recoil  upon  the 
head  of  any  one  who,  on  the  strength  of  the  above  charitable 
maxim,  should  presume  to  deal  loosely  and  deceitfully  with  the 
most  solemn  obligations  of  conscience. 

But  Sully  is  further  persuaded  that  the  king  brought  himself  in 
the  end  to  think  the  Catholic  Church  the  more  certam  of  the  two. 
If  he  did  bring  himself  so  to  think,  it  must  have  been  because 
''  his  wish  was  father  to  the  thought."  It  is  almost  irresistibly 
evident  that  he  had  never  given  any  sustained  and  serious  atten^ 
tion  to  the  subject.  From  another  observation  of  Sully's,  it 
would  appear  that  he  never  regarded  the  change  as  more  than  a 
'^  mere  form,"  which  he  had  made  up  his  mind  should  not  stop 
**  him."  Nay,  he  himself  was  heard  to  declare,  that  there  were 
three  questionable  things,  inscrutable  to  human  intelligence — the 
personal  courage  of  Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange — the  chastity  of 
Queen  Elizabeth — and,  lastly,  what  religion  he  himself  believed ! 
This  may^  perhaps,  be  one  of  these  pointed  sayings  which  will 
sometimes  escape  in  jocular  and  unguarded  moments.  But  still, 
when  taken  together  with  the  rest  of  his  loalk  and  conversation,  it 
betrays  too  clearly  the  habitual  laxity  of  his  principles.  And  this 
was  the  man  who  had  formerly,  when  King  of  Navarre,  affixed  his 
signature  to  a  letter,  drawn  up  for  him  by  Mornay,  in  answer  to 
the  zealous  importunities  of  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  (afterwards 
Cardinal  of  Vendome),  which  letter  contains  the  following  words : 

*^  As  to  what  you  have  pressed  upon  my  attention  relative  to  a  change 
of  religion,  and  the  inconveniences  which  may  result  from  the  adoption 
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of  an  opposite  course,  I  think,  my  cousin^  that  all  those  among  either 
the  nohility  or  the  people  at  large^  whose  good  opinion  is  worth  having, 
and  for  whose  approval  I  am  likely  to  care,  will  love  me  better  for  show- 
ing attachment  to  some  religion^  than  if  I  professed  none  at  all ;  and 
surely  they  would  have  good  occasion  to  believe  that  I  am  wholly  devoid 
of  religion^  if  they  were  to  see  me  changing  from  one  profession  to  ano- 
ther, solely  from  worldly  motives,  the  only  motives  which  you  have  pro- 
posed. Tell  the  persons  who  lay  these  suggestions  before  you,  that  re- 
ligion (if  they  have  ever  known  what  it  really  is)  is  not  to  be  changed  as 
a  man  changes  his  shirt.  It  is  graven  on  the  heart,  and,  God  be 
thanked*!  so  deeply  graven  on  mine,  that  it  is  as  little  in  my  power  to 
lay  it  aside  as  it  was  to  adopt  it,  since  both  processes  depend  upon  the 
grace  of  God.  You  whisper  that  accidents  may  happen  to  the  king  and 
to  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  I  never  allow  my  imagination  to  wander  so  far 
forward  on  matters  which  I  can  neither  foresee  nor  controul ;  nor  will  I 
ever  speculate  on  my  own  possible  aggrandizement  by  the  death  of  those 
to  whom  I  owe  both  life  and  service.  But  if  God  has  so  ordained  it, 
(which  I  pray  He  may  not  have  done,)  His  providence,  whenever  it 
opens  the  gate,  will  also  smooth  the  path  ;  for  it  is  by  Him  that  kings 
reign,  and  in  His  hand  are  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Trust  me,  my 
cousin,  the  whole  tenor  of  life  will  instruct  you  to  cast  all  your  cares  on 
the  guidance  of  God,  who  punishes  no  sin  with  greater  severity  than  any 
abuse  of  the  name  of  religion.*' — vol.  ii.  pp.  185,  186. 

Well  might  Mr.  Sniedley  exclaim,  that  surely  these  memora- 
ble words  must  often,  subsequently,  have  risen  up  in  judgment 
against  the  Bourbon,  in  his  after  years !  And  well  may  all,  who 
would  have  their  own  hearts  right  with  God,  look  with  suspicion 
and  distrust  upon  this  illustrious  specimen  of  human  greatness. 
Great,  most  undoubtedly^  this  man  was,  if,  from  our  conceptions 
of  greatness,  we  are  to  banish  fidelity  to  God,  and  obedience 
to  his  law.  He  was  great,  more  especially,  in  every  thing  that 
could  command  or  captivate  a  nation  like  the  French.  He  was 
gay,  and  gallant,  and  amorous,  and  festive.  He  was  hardy,  and 
active,  and  enterprising,  and  top-full  of  the  most  chivalrous  qua- 
lity :  without  fear,  and,  according  to  their  notions,  without  re- 
proach. He  was  likewise,  doubtless,  forgiving  and  magnanimous, 
and  endowed  with  that  frankness  and  generosity  of  nature,  which 
converts  every  follower  into  a  personal  friend.  These,  unques- 
tionably, are  very  commanding  qualities.  They  have  placed 
Henry  of  Bourbon  among  the  best  and  the  greatest  of  the  kings 
of  France.  And  this  award  will  probably,  to  the  end  of  time,  be 
fully  accepted  and  confirmed,  by  all,  who  are  prepared  resolutely 
to  close  the  Word  of  God,  whenever  they  open  the  volume  of 
history.  But  there  are,  we  trust,  still  some  among  us,  who,  while 
they  are  studying  the  annals  of  past  ages,  keep  steadily  in  remem- 
brance what  is  written  concerning  the  man,  who  maketh  flesh  his 
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arm,  and  whose  heart  departeth  from  the  Lord.    And,  wfiile  Ai» 
sajing  is  in  their  hearts,  the  praises  of  Henry  of  Bourbon  win  be 

9>t  to  sound  somewhat  faintly  and  ambiguously  in  their  ears, 
hey  will  be  impelled  to  ask, — will  the  things  which  the  men  of 
this  world  have  thus  rashly  ventured  to  bind,  or  loose,  on  earth, 
be  likewise  botind  or  loosed  in  heaven? 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  memory  of  Henry  IV« 
creems  to  hirve  found  as  little  favour  with  the  Utilitarians,  as  whb 
oifrselves,  albeit  our  school  is  as  fair  distant  from  theirs,  as  the 
north  is  ffom  the  south.  ITbat  class  of  moralists  are  greatly  seafA« 
dalised  (as  well  they  may  be)  with  his  majesty's  ungovernabfcr 
propensity  to  quit  the  field,  where  his  followers  had  been  prodi- 
gally shedding  their  blooc^  in  his  cause,  for  scenes  of  genial  enjoy- 
ment, and  voluptuous  dissipation:  all  this — say  the  deontotogists 
— argaes  the  predominance  of  a  vile  and  pernicious  8elfishBesSj» 
which  most  render  any  man  a  positive  nuisance  to  society;  audi 
which  must  b^ing  down  the  greatest  man  almost  to  the  level  of  a 
riiffiaft  and  a  mi^rder^r.  We  really  must  leave  it  to  the  admirers 
of  this  gr^at  man  to  vindicate  him  from  the  censures  of  the  apos* 
tfes  of  Utility.  We  afe,  in  fact,  qiiite  unable  to  discern  ho#  siicb 
things  are  to  be  justified,  upon  the  principles  either  of  the  highest 
morality,  or  the  lowest.  They  cannot  stand,  for  a  moment, 
before  the  scrutiny  of  the  Christian  moralist.  And  we  do  not  see 
what  better  chance  they  can  have  before  a  tribunal  which  satisfies 
itself  with  the  most  arithmetical  and  calculating  scheme  of  ethics. 
One  instance  of  this  sort  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Smedley.  After  the 
glorious  victory  of  Coutras,  in  1 587^  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  tluguenot  army  were  such,  as  to  condemn  it  to  a  period 
of  disastrous  inaction.  And  what  became  of  Henry  at  this  criti- 
cal period?  Did  he  remain  on  the  spot,  to  keep  his  followers  in 
heart,  and  to  prevent  the  calamitous  consequences  of  their  dis- 
persion ?  No — nothing  of  the  kind.  *'  The  King  of  Navarre'' 
— says  our  historian — **  too  readily  abandoning  himself  to  his 
"  besetting  weakness,  withdrew  from  the  scene  of  his  recent 
"  glory,  to  offer  his  hard-won  trophies  at  the  feet  of  a  mistress  at 
"  Bearne!" — (vol.  ii.  p.  2£6.)  There  really  is  something  so  des- 
picably puerile  in  an  adventure  of  this  nature, — under  such  cir- 
cumstances, (especially  when  we  consider  that  the  actor  was  then 
in  his  eighth  lustre) — that  it  becomes  extremely  difficult  to  connect 
it,  even  in  imagination,  with  the  magnificence  and  grandeur  which 
have  encircled  the  name  of  lienry  IV.  The  truth,  therefore,  is 
probably  this, — that  men  are  willing  to  assign  the  character  of 
greatness  to  any  imposing  exhibition  of  popular  and  commanding 
qualities,  which  involves  no  forbidding  example  of  selr-controuK 
There  is  little  to  afHict  the  conscience  when  one  is  contemplating 
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the  achievements  of  a  mighty  warrior,  or  a  diatiDguished  states- 
man. The  epithet  of  great  then  comes  to  the  tongue's  end  with 
susprising  rapidity  and  ease.  But  when  the  triumphs  of  self* 
denial  are  set  before  us,  the  case  is  marvellously  different.  There 
is,  then,  perhaps,  a  vast  deal  of  admiration;  but  the  admiration  is 
of  a  very  low  temperature.  There  is  no  acceleration  of  the  pulse. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  truth  were  known,  it  would  probably  ap* 
pear  that  the  pulse  is  rather  retarded  than  hastened  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  any  such  unpopular  virtues.  We  turn  from  it,  gladly 
and  impatiently,  to  the  display  of  those  spirit-stirring  energies, 
which  enter  so  deeply  into  what  may  be  called  the  romance  of 
history^ 

But  there  is   another  point  of  Henry's  conduct  which,  we 
should  apprehend,  neither  Christian  saint,  nor  Utilitarian  sage, 
nor  the  idolater  of  honour,  nor  the  slave  of  expediency,  can  look 
upon  without  disgust  and  indignation.     To  the  counsels,  to  th« 
valour,  to  the  disinterestedness,  to  the  self-devotion,  of  Duplessb 
Mornay,  Henry,  in  a  great  measure,  stood  indebted  for  his  pos* 
session  of  the  throne  of  France.     For  a  long  time,  no  man  was 
more  forward  to  acknowledge  this  than  Henry  himself.      But 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  face  of  Mornay 
became,  at  last,  as  unwelcome  to  Henry,  as  the  face  of  Micaiah 
the  son  of  Imlah  was  to  the  faithless  King  of  Israel.     The  very 
presence  of  this  exemplary  man,  and  intrepid,  though  not  censo- 
rious, monitor,  was  a  living  reproof  to  his  own  vices.     And  the 
alienation  of  his  heart  betrayed  itself,  at  length,  in  a  manner  so 
contemptible,  that  the  very  thought  of  it  reduces  the  image  of 
Henry,  from  its  heroic  stature  to  dimensions  of  miserable  little- 
ness.    Duplessis,  it  must  be  observed,  was  a  great  reader  of 
divinity,  and,  (not  perhaps  very  fortunately  for  his  peace),  rather 
a  copious  writer  of  it.     In  IdQS,  he  published  a  treatise  on  the 
Eucharist,  in  which  the  Pope  was  very  unceremoniously  invested 
with  the  title  of  Antichrist.     The  Vatican  was  straightway  in 
furious  commotion.     The  Pontiff  had  been  openly  insulted  by 
one,  who  wrote  himself  counsellor  of  state  to  his  august  ally  the 
King  of  France,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church.    The  work  was 
abominable;  and  yet  the  parliament  of  Bourdeaux  refused  to 
commit  it  to  the  flames  I     Nothing  therefore  was  left  but  the 
ordiiiary  polemical  resources.     Among  these  was  a  public  con- 
ference and  disputation.     The  antagonist  chosen  to  demolish  the 
heretic,  was  certainly  a  formidable  one, — no  other  than  the  cele- 
brated Du  Perron,  himself  a  renegade  Huguenot,  and,  at  that 
time.  Bishop   of  Evreux.     After   much  vexatious   preliminary 
arrangement,  sixty-one  disputed  passages  of  his  book  were  sub- 
mitted to  Mornay  for  verification :  and  the  time  allowed  him  for 
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preparation  was  one  siPigle  night !  To  this  most  iniquitous  con- 
dition the  king  was,  at  least  permissively,  a  party :  and  so  con- 
scious were  he,  and  his  advisers,  of  its  shameful  hardship,  that  the 
stables  at  Fontainebleau  (the  scene  of  the  conference)  were 
actually  locked  and  guarded  on  the  preceding  night,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  apprehended  retreat  of  the  Protestant  champion. 
The  conference  took  place  on  the  4th  of  May,  1600,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  king,  and  a  brilliant  assemblage  of  the  court.  Du- 
plessis, — naturally  somewhat  slow  of  utterance,  and  embarrassed 
m  demeanor, — was  almost  crippled  by  the  unrighteous  method 
and  order  of  the  disputation,  and  was,  also,  well-nigh  over- 
whelmed by  the  ungracious  and  imperious  manner  of  the  royal 
moderator.  Du  Perron,  on  the  contrary,  was  voluble  as  well  as 
learned;  strong  in  the  advantage  of  deliberate  preparation  for  the 
conflict  j  and  animated  by  the  light  of  the  royal  countenance, 
reflected  as  it  was  from  the  face  of  the  surrounding  audience.  So 
that  Duplessis  retired,  after  the  first  day's  combat,  dispirited  and 
confounded,  and  cut  to  the  very  heart  by  the  unkindness  of  his 
master. 

On  the  second  morning,  it  was  announced  that  Duplessis  was 
disabled  for  attendance,  by  serious  indisposition.  Fatigue, 
anxiety,  a  keen  resentment  for  the  ingratitude  which  had  aban- 
doned him  to  his  adversaries,  a  painful  alarm  lest  his  apparent 
failure  should  bring  discredit  on  his  cause, — all  these  had  nearly 
done  their  worst,  both  on  the  energies  of  his  mind  and  the  powers 
of  his  body.  Henry  seized  this  opportunity  to  dissolve  the  con- 
ference. Never,  on  the  approach  of  the  most  critical  of  his 
battles — not  on  the  eves  of  Coutras,  Arques,  or  Ivry — was  he 
observed  to  be  so  thoughtful  and  solicitous,  as  on  the  day  before 
the  conference.  The  recovery  of  Mornay  might  still  render  the 
success  of  Du  Perron  extremely  doubtful.  He  therefore  Judged 
it  wiser  to  break  off  the  proceedings  altogether.  But  this  was 
not  all.  Not  content  with  having  interfered  with  manifest  preju- 
dice against  Mornay,  and  with  depriving  him  of  all  chance  of 
recovering  his  ground,  Henry  ordered  a  banquet  in  the  council- 
hall,  in  order  that "  he  might  sup  on  the  field  of  battle;"  and, 
in  the  gaiety  and  exultation  of  his  heart,  he  exclaimed  to  Sully, 
*'  What  think  you  now  of  your  pope?"  (Duplessis  was  frequently 
called  the  Protestant  Pope) — '*  He  is  more  of  a  pope,"  replied 
Sully, "than  your  majesty  may  suspect.  He  has  this  day  placed 
"  a  cardinal's  hat  on  the  head  of  Du  Perron."  And,  sure  enough, 
the  head  of  Du  Perron  was  eventually  graced,  according  to  the 
facetious  prediction  of  the  minister.  The  delight  of  Henry  at  the 
issue  of  this  contest  is  further  manifested  in  a  letter  addressed  by 
him  to  the  Duke  of  Epernon,  on  the  morning  after  the  breaking 
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up  of  the  conference :  *'  the  diocese  of  Evreux/'  he  said,  "  has 
gained  a  great  victory  over  that  of  Saitmur,**  (the  residence  of 
Mornay)  ''  and  so  gentle  have  been  the  proceedings,  that  no 
Huguenot  can  venture  to  assert  that  any  thing  but  truth  has 
prevailed.  The  bearer,  who  was  present,  will  tell  you  that  I 
"  aid  wonders  on  the  occasion,^^ — (vol.  iii.  p.  57 — 65.) 

Now,  what  are  we  to  think  of  a  man  that  could  thus  congratu- 
late himself  upon  having  heaped  disgrace  and  mortification  on  the 
head  of  an  old  and  faithful  friend,  who,  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  Henry's  fortunes,  had  perilled  life,  and  ease,  and  pro- 
perty for  his  sake?  But  enough  of  the  Bourbon — with  his 
greatness  and  his  littleness — his  virtues  and  his  vices.  Our 
readers  may,  perhaps,  be  disposed  to  condemn  our  reflexions  on 
a  character  so  well-known,  as  insufferably  prosing,  and,  possibly, 
as  altogether  superfluous.  Dull  enough  our  meditations  may  be. 
Superfluous  we  should  be  most  glad  to  find  them.  But  we 
grievously  fear  that  the  popular  estimate  of  great  men  stands  in 
need  of  perpetual  correction ;  and  for  that  reason  have  we  spoken. 
We  must  now  return  to  the  character  of  Duplessis.  We  have 
said  that  he  united  in  his  own  person  more  excellence  than  almost 
any  other  individual  whose  history  is  known.  But  he  was  born 
of  woman ;  and,  therefore,  we  must  be  prepared  to  hear  of  weak- 
nesses, and  even  of  faults.  His  weaknesses  were  few,  and  all  of 
them  more  or  less  intimately  allied  to  his  virtues, — to  his  inflexi- 
ble love  of  truth,  and  his  burning  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God.  We 
find  but  one  thing  in  his  biography  which  can  be  fairly  stigma- 
tized as  a  fault;  he  degraded  the  authority  of  his  name,  by  lend- 
ing its  sanction  to  to  the  assassination  of  Concini,  better  known 
as  the  Mar^chal  d'Ancre.  He  was  not,  of  course,  in  any  manner 
a  party  to  the  deed.  But,  when  the  deed  was  done,  he  congra- 
tulated Louis  Xni.  upon  having  struck  "  this  blow  of  his  majo- 
'*  rity,  (coup  de  majorite),  which  would  manifest,  both  abroad  and 
''  at  home,  that  France  had,  in  truth,  a  king."  He  asserted  that 
by  removing  a  minion,  whose  insolence  had  become  insupporta- 
ble, *'  the  king  had  so  demeaned  himself,  as  to  prove  that  he  had 
"  long  concealed  manly  courage  under  boyish  trifling."  If  the 
public  feeling  could  thus  find  utterance  by  the  honored  lips  of  a 
man  like  Duplessis,  it  is  scarcely  wonderful  that  the  king  himself 
should  view  the  action  with  complacency.  But  it  is  a  fearful 
thing  to  hear  his  majesty  proclaiming  that "  God  had  inspired 
"  him  with  the  resolution ;"  a  declaration  from  which  the  spirit 
of  Mornay  would,  most  assuredly,  have  revolted.  We  know  not, 
however,  in  what  manner  to  attempt  his  vindication,  for  the  lan- 
guage in  which  this  exemplary  man  did,  actually,  speak  of  the 
atrocity.     One  would  willingly  hope  that  he,  honestly,  gave  full 
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credit  to  the  story,  that  Louis  designed  only  the  arrest  ofConcini, 
and  that  the  prisoner  was  pistolled  purely  for  offering  resistance 
to  the  royal  order:  in  which  case,  the  act  might,  in  his  estimation, 
be  mitigated  into  what  our  law  calls  justifiable  homicide. — (vol. 
iii.  pp.  131—134.) 

We  cannot  possibly  do  better  than  conclude  our  notice  of  this 
truly  venerable  worthy,  with  the  following  passage,  in  which  Mr. 
Smedley  describes  the  atrociously  perfidious  treatment  expe- 
rienced by  Mornay  from  Louis  XIIL,  and  gives  an  admirable 
and  glowing  portraiture  of  his  character.  It  must  be  premised 
that,  conformably  to  the  usual  practice  on  such  occasions,  Du- 
plessis  had  given  up  the  cautionary  town  of  Saumur,  of  which  he 
was  the  governor,  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  during  a  royal  visits 
which  took  place  in  1621 ;  having  first  received  the  most  distinct 
and  solemn  promises  from  the  king  himself  that,  after  a  short 
abode,  the  fortress  should  be  restored  to  its  governor,  without  the 
slightest  infringement  of  its  privileges. 

"  No  sooner,  however,  had  the  troops  withdrawn  from  the  castle^ 
than  Duplessis  was  commanded  to  admit  the  royal  train  within  its  gates, 
under  a  pretence  that  the  court  was  too  numeroas  for  any  other  quarters. 
Not  even  a  single  apartment  was  reserved  for  the  accommodation  of  his 
own  family ;  his  library  was  plundered ;  his  cabinets  were  ransacked  in 
search  of  papers  which  might  compromise  his  safety;  and  after  the  silver 
clasps  had  been  torn  from  a  splendid  series  of  his  works,  some  of  them 
written  with  his  own  hand,  the  rest  printed  on  vellum,  and  all  enriched 
with  copious  marginal  notes,  several  of  tlie  volumes  were  tost  into  the 
castle  ditch.  He  was  quickly  given  to  understand  that  the  king,  intend- 
ing to  retain  military  possession  of  Saumur,  was  at  the  same  time  willing 
to  indemnify  the  governor  for  bis  private  losses ;  and  all  the  arrears 
which  were  owing  to  him  by  the  government,  100^000  crowns  in  addi- 
tion^  and  the  baton  of  a  roarechal,  were  the  terms  proposed.  But  he 
indignantly  replied,  that  he  would  never  bargain  with  bis  sovereign, 
being  always  prepared  to  render  him  fitting  obedience;  all  that  he  sought 
in  return,  was  adherence  to  the  promises  of  which  it  had  been  the  king's 
pleasure  to  offer,  that  he  would  not  innovate  in  Saumur;  a  matter  not 
less  important  to  the  royal  service,  than  to  his  own  private  interests ; 
^  Never/  he  continued^  *'  was  I  assailed  by  a  bribe ;  had  I  loved  money 
I  might  have  been  in  possession  of  millions ;  and  as  for  dignities^  I  was 
always  more  solicitous  to  deserve  than  importunate  to  demand  them. 
Neither  in  honour  nor  in  conscience  can  I  sell  the  liberty  and  security 
of  others.' 

''  These  remonstrances  at  the  dishonourable  breach  of  faith  so  recently 
pledged,  and  at  the  compromise  by  which  it  was  endeavoured  to  make 
the  governor  a  seeming  participator  in  the  treacherous  outrage  thus 
offered  to  the  Reformed,  were  wholly  ineffectual.  Saumur  was  occupied 
by  a  royal  garrison ;  and  Duplessis  was  compelled  to  retire  to  privacy,  in 
which  he  spent  the  short  remainder  of  his  high-minded  and  spotless 
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cBxeer,  exposed  to  unmerited  obloquy  and  mortification.  Jastice,  lodeedi 
was  rendered  to  his  memory,  even  by  those  heated  spirits  which  had 
Accused  him  of  collusiooj  when  at  his  death  it  iras  perceived  that  so  far 
from  having  been  recompensed  for  any  voluntary  abandonnent  of  km 
trust,  he  had  in  truth  become  Impoverished  by  the  large  contributiooa 
which  he  had  ever  readily  advanced  for  the  public  service.  No  brighter 
example  than  that  which  Duplessis  affords,  is  exhibited  to  us  by  history. 
His  lot  fell  upon  evil  times^  and  was  cast  in  a  perverse  generation ;  and 
of  the  passions  and  intrigues  which  distracted  his  country,  he  was  seldom 
permitted  to  remain  a  calm  and  unconcerned  spectator.  More  than  half 
a  century^  indeed,  was  spent  by  him  in  active  cc^lisioa  with  turbulent 
events,  and  in  unremitting  endeavours  to  direct  and  guide  them  to  the 
advantage  of  his  l»ethren.  Discretioa  in  the  cabinet,  valour  in  the  field, 
•  jvidgmejA  alike  unclouded  by  prejudice  and  undazzled  by  ambition, 
^rity  of  morals  in  his  own  person,  and  a  steady,  although  not  a  oenso* 
rious  reprobation  of  vice  in  others^  even  when  it  sought  shelter  in  high 
places,  have  rendered  Duplessis  peculiar,  and  almost  alone,  in  the  station 
which  be  occupies  among  great  public  men.  Those  qualities  have 
evinced  moreover,  (if,  indeed,  the  fact  could  ever  be  doubted^  unless  by 
the  shallowness  of  the  scoffer),  that  superiority  in  political  wisdom  is 
fully  compatible  with  strict  adherence  to  the  promptings  of  religion ;  and 
that  in  order  to  obtain  eminent  distinction  as  a  sound  and  practical 
statesman,  it  is  foy  no  means  requisite  to  surrender  the  principles  of  a 
sincere  and  fervent  Christian. ''-*-vol.  iii.  pp.  156 — 1^9. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  Duplessis  Moroay  expired,  with  tbe 
£atne  constancy  and  devotion  which  bad  distinguished  his  life,  ok 
the  7tb  Nov.  1623^  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age;  leaving  behind 
him  a  name  which  ought  to  be  cherbhed  as  among  the  most  pre- 
cious possessions  of  his  country. 

Jf  our  limits  did  not  forbid  us,  we  would  gladly  conduct  our 
readers,  with  Mr.  Smedley  as  our  guide,  through  tbe  most  heart- 
stirring  vicissitudes  of  tbe  Protestant  cause  ia  France.  We  must, 
however,  abstain.  And  we  do,  accordingly,  abstain,  with  the 
greater  willingness,  in  tbe  hope  that  these  three  moderate  and 
manageable  volumes  will  speedily  find  their  way  to  the  tables  of 
all^  who  feel  tbe  slightest  sympathy  with  the  struggles  of  heroic 
and  faithful  men,  through  nearly  two  centuries  of  conflict  and 
pej'secution.  We  cannot,  however,  dismiss  the  work  without  so^ 
liciting  the  attentiou  of  our  readers,  to  certain  instructive  and  some- 
what unpleasing  details  in  the  internal  history  of  the  Reformed 
Church.  The  discipline  of  that  Church,  it  is  well  known,  was 
administered  by  the  authority  of  Synods.  And*  in  truth,  there  is 
occasioaally  something  in  tbe  transacticHis  of  those  venerable 
bodies,  which  cannot  well  fail  to  raise  a  melancholy  smile.  We 
learn  from  these  proceedings,  that,  under  the  influence  of  high 
and  overstrained  religious  emotion,  the  organ  of  moral  vision  19 
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apt  to  become  strangely  prominent  and  microscopical.  It  was 
so  with  our  own  Puritans ;  and  so,  likewise,  it  was  with  the 
Calvinistic  authorities  of  the  reformed  faith.  In  the  midst  of 
turbulence,  and  bloodshed,  and  civil  convulsion,  we  often  find 
these  men  intent  upon  a  rigorous  dissection  of  the  most  ordinary 
and  indifferent  usages  of  civilized  society,  and  discovering  there 
the  causes  of  wrath  and  confusion.  From  the  very  outset, 
they  unfurled  the  black  flag  against  the  whole  of  that  *'  small 
infantry"  of  the  Evil  One,  usually  known  by  the  insidious  names 
of  sports,  and  amusements^  and  recreations.  In  their  very  second 
National  Synod,  held  at  Poitiers  in  156 1^  they  enjoined  that 
"  all  Consistories  shall  be  admonished  by  their  Ministers,  that 
^*  they  do  strictly  forbid  all  dancing,  mummeries,  and  tricks  of 
''jugglers/'  And  among  the  **  particular  matters'*  it  was  ordained, 
**  upon  mature  deliberation,  that  whoso  professeth  a  trade  of 
"  dancing,  and  hath  been  divers  times  admonished,  and  doth  not 
'•  quit  it,  shall  be  excommunicated/*'  (vol.  i.  p.  152.)  In  spite  of 
these  denunciations,  it  would  seem,  either  that  dancing  came  by 
nature,  or  else  that  dancing-masters  continued  to  flourish  in  the 
Huguenot  communities.  For  about  eighteen  years  afterwards  we 
find  the  tenth  National  Synod,  at  Figeac,  occupied  in  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  crusade  against  the  same  unhaljowed  exercise. 
"  Ministers  and  Consistories,"  says  the  twenty-fifth  article,  *'  are 
"  hereby  admonished  to  see  that  the  Canon  concerning  dancing 
*'  be  most  strictly  observed,  which  is  the  twentieth,  under  the 
**  title  of  Particular  Orders,  forbidding  expressly  all  dances:  and 
^'  also  that  they  shall  prudently  distinguish  between  such  as  be 
*'  contumacious  rebels  against  this  holy  advice,  and  those  who  by 
"  their  discontinuance  of  dancing  do  manifest  their  having  pro- 
'*  filed  by  it."— vol.  ii.  p.  174. 

The  extirpation  of  dancing  from  among  societies  of  French- 
men, was  an  enterprise,  which  could  scarcely  have  entered  any 
head  that  was  not  a  little  in  need  of  hellebore.  The  language  of 
the  next  Synod,  (the  eleventh,  held  at  La  Rochelle),  shews  how 
utterly  desperate  the  project  was;  for  it  continues  to  "  lament 
"  the  dancings,  and  other  dissolutions,  which  do  sprout  and  in- 
'*  crease  every  where."  Nothing  daunted,  however,  by  their  ill 
success,  these  worthy  men  fearlessly  directed  their  artillery  against 
another  host  of  adversaries,  still  more  airy,  and  intangible,  and 
invulnerable,  than  the  former;  they  positively  attempted  a  demo- 
lition of  the  vanities  and  caprices  of  female  fashion !  Alas,  they 
might  almost  as  well  have  opened  a  breaching  battery  upon 
floating  collections  of  gossamer  or  thistle-down.  The  following 
is  a  specimen  of  their  thunder:  "  This  Synod  declareth,  that 
*'  such  habits  are  not  to  be  allowed  in  common  wearing,  which 
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carry  with  them  evident  marks  of  lasciviousness,  dissoluteuess 
and  excessive  new-fangled  fashion,  such  as  painting,  slashing, 
**  cutting  in  pieces,  trimming  with  locks  and  tassels  y  or  any 
**  other  that  may  discover  any  nakedness,  or  unkerchiefed  bo- 
'' soms;  or  fardingales,  or  the  like  sort  of  garments  wherewith 
*^  both  men  and  women  do  wickedly  clothe  themselves.  And 
**  Consistories  shall  do  their  utmost  to  prevent  such  dissoluteness 
*^  by  their  censure;  and  in  case  the  delinquents  are  contumacious 
and  rebellious,  they  shall  proceed  against  them  even  to  excom- 
munication.''— vol.  ii.  p.  190.  Tliis  was  in  1581.  Let  us 
now  turn  to  the  year  l660,  and  we  shall  find  that  the  thunders 
had  rolled  utterly  in  vain.  Nay,  it  appears  that  matters  had 
become  worse  than  ever;  for  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
pastors  themselves  were  then  numbered  among  the  most  grievous 
transgressors  of  these  salutary  ordinances.  *'  Their  vain  con- 
*'  formity  with  the  world,  in  the  new-fangled  fashion  of  their 
*'  habits,"  we  are  told,  "  was  contrary  to  Christian  modesty," 
And,  what  was  still  more  appalling,  the  very  students  of  di- 
vinity were  so  deeply  infected  with  the  seductive  example  of  the 
times,  that  the  Synod  felt  themselves  compelled  to  grapple  with 
the  tough  and  almost  hopeless  task,  of  enacting  sumptuary  laws 
for  the  youths  who  were  in  training  at  their  universities.  Grievous 
representations  were  handed  in,  of  the  "  corruption"  which  had 
crept  in  even  among  the  aspirants  for  holy  orders.  They  wore 
long  hair.  Their  apparel  was  deformed  with  wide  floating 
sleeves.  They  had  gloves  stuffed  with  silk  and  ribbands.  They 
frequented  taverns.  They  haunted  the  society  of  women.  They 
actually  walked  abroad  with  their  swords.  Their  style  savoured 
more  of  the  romance,  than  of  God's  Holy  Word,  and  the  excesses 
of  the  like  nature  were  manifold  and  intolerable.  The  severest 
penalties  were  accordingly  denounced  against  these  juvenile 
enormities;  suspension  from  the  Lord's  Table,  erasure  from  the 
Matricular  Book,  rejection  from  Ordination.  Two  visitors  were 
appointed  to  repair  to  Saumur  for  the  especial  enforcement  of 
this  Canon;  *'  and  the  speech,"  says  Mr.  Smedley,  "  which  they 
addressed  to  the  students,  (reported  at  the  end  of  the  Synod),  is 
touching,  sensible,  and  eloquent." — (vol.  iii.  p.  232.) 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  hand  of  discipline  was  very  properly 
stretched  forth  to  correct,  not  only  the  more  scandalous  licenses 
of  these  gallant  and  festive  young  gentlemen,  but  also  the  im- 
modest levities  of  the  daughters  of  vanity,  if  any  such  were  found 
among  the  maids  or  matrons  of  the  Huguenot  communion.  But, 
truly,  in  a  conflict  with  the  lighter  matters,  the  arm  of  spiritual 
authority  is  pretty  sure  to  waste  and  weary  itself  in  vain.  The 
attempt,  for  the  most  part,  must  end  in  a  failure  at  once  vexatious 
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and  ridiculous ;  and  nmit  expose  the  acton  in  k  to  the  diaace 
of  being  numbered  among  them,  who  *^  cannot  in  cifcumvention, 
**  deliver  a  fly  from  a  spider,  without  drawing  forth  the  shearing 
**  irons,  and  cutting  the  web/'  But  diis  is  not  the  worst.  Re- 
ligion is  brought  into  dancer,  not  only  of  ridicule,  but  of  hatied, 
by  these  busy  manipulations  of  trumpery— 'this  officious  tum- 
maging  among  the  frippery  of  toilets.  Of  this  we  have  one  most 
notable  instance  in  the  history  before  us.  In  the  year  1564, 
when  the  Reformed  Deputies  were  assembled  at  Montauban  for 
political  objects,  Duplessis  was  thunderstruck  by  the  exclusion  of 
his  wife  and  daughters  from  the  sacrament.  And— wfll  it  be 
believed  i — the  reason  of  this  interdict  was,  their  refusal  to  cot 
off  their  hair  !* 


*'  It  was  pleaded  in  vain"  says  Mr.  Smedley  *'  that  their  style  of  dress 
strictly  conformable  with  modesty ;  that  it  had  been  worn  by  them  for  fifteen 
years  in  Sedan,  Genera,  England,  the  Netheriands,  and  many  of  the  chief 
towns  of  France,  without  exciting  any  indignation  among  their  fdlow- 
Christians ;  that  to  establish  a  peealiar  discipline  for  Montauban  was  to 
revive  the  arrogant  heresy  of  the  DonatistSj  Chat  the  pastor,  in  the 
<d)fectioQ  which  he  raised,  had  plainly  mistaken  one  of  the  decrees  nf 
the  National  Synod  ^  and,  indeed,  that  as  to  the  regulation  of  dress  In 

feneral,  Calvin  had  expressly  interpreted  the  passage  in  St.  Paul's 
lpist]e  to  Timothy,  upon  which  interference  was  commonly  founded,  as 
relating  more  to  the  reformation  of  morals  than  of  apparel ;  denying 
that  the  Apostle  would  ever  have  condescended  to  tri^e  on  such  pettj 
peculiarities ;  and  transferring  sumptuary  laws  altogether  from  the  mi- 
nister to  the  magistrate.  Not  even  a  solemn  Ccmfession  of  Faith,  drawn 
up  by  Madame  Duplessis,  in  which  she  assoited,  article  by  artide,  to 
the  symbol  of  the  Huguenot  Church,  availed  in  behalf  of  her  offending 
hair«  The  pastor  of  Montauban,  obdurate  and  pertinacious  to  the  last» 
continued  to  resist  $  and  the  ladies  in  ibe  end  were  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  another  church  a  few  leagues  distant,  in  which  the  ndnister 
wisely  considered  the  matter  indifferent,  and  adinitted  them  to  Comow- 
nion."— vol.  ii.  I9J,  192. 

One  may  easily  imagine  the  astontshment,  not  to  say  the  indigna^ 
tiOD,  of  a  man  like  Duplessis,  at  this  stupid  eruption  of  fanatical 
intolerance.  St«  Peter,  it  is  true,  recommends  that  Christian  wives 
should  seek  to  voin  their  unbelieving  husbands  by  their  chaste 
coapereation  coupled  with  fear,  by  the  ornament  ijf  a  meek  and 

itdiU  spirit,  rather  than  with  the  outward  adoruing  of  plaiting  the 
air,  or  wearing  ofgoldj  or  of  putting  on  ofappareLf  And  every 


*  Not  having  aceess  to  the  Memoirs  &€.,  we  afe  imoble  lo  pfoaoanoe  whether  the 
exdusion^of  the  family  wm,  as  Mr.  S*  repiieseuts  it  for  refusing  to  cut  ^Omr  hair,  «r, 
according  to  another  statement  we  have  seen,  for  declining  to  obliterate  their  cutis. 
In  either  case  the  absurdity  was  intolerable. 

1 1 F^.  iii.  8. 
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perceives  in  ao  insUat  tba  wisdom  and  the  bolineM  of  his  oouosel. 
But  who,  in  his  senses^  can  believe  that  he  would  have  endured 
the  thought  of  stigmatizing  an  exemplary  family*  of  cbasie  coover'- 
sation,  and  shutting  them  out  from  the  table  of  the  LiOid,  merely 
for  plaiting  their  hair,  or  putting  on  their  apparel  conformably 
to  the  fashion  of  the  times, — provided  that  there  was  no  violation 
of  modesty  in  their  appearance  ?  Speaking  with  all  the  reverence 
and  caution  which  the  subject  demands,  we  cannot  but  hugely 
suspect^  that  he  would  have  looked  with  less  disturbance  of  spirit 
even  upon  a  whole  cabinet  of  female  toys  and  vanities,  than  upon 
one  such  instance  of  morose  and  uncharitable  rigour.  It  is  in 
truth  a  melancholy  thing  to  behold  a  minister  of  the  Gospel 
emulating  the  coarseness  and  acrimony  of  Diogenes* 

It  appears  that,  at  one  time,  the  vamties  of  Greek  literature, 
were  as  much  an  object  of  suspicion  and  aversion  to  those  aua- 
tere  functionaries,  as  the  frivolities  of  fashionable  costume.  But 
it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that,  in  this  matter,  they  gathered  wisdom 
from  experience.  The  26th  Synod,  whidi  assembled  at  Cha- 
renton  in  l631,  having  vented  a  great  deal  of  tragical  indignation 
against  the  '^  deplorable  infirmity  of  certain  brethren,  who  yield- 
*'  ing  to  the  command  of  the  magistrates,  had  consented  to  light 
''  their  houses,  and  to  hang  out  candles,  on  that  festival  which 
'^  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,"  proceeded  to  other 
matters.  But  "  the  only  other  particular,"  says  Mr.  Smedley, 
"  deserving  remark  in  their  proceedings,  is  the  sudden  respect 
*'  with  which  they  seem  to  have  been  inspired  for  Greek  litera- 
**  ture."  They  had  formerly  recommended  the  suppression  of 
professor^ips  in  that  language.  They  now  pronounced  an  ac- 
quaintance, with  it  to  be  *'  absolutely  necessary  for  all  Proposans, 
"  who  aspire  to  the  Sacred  Ministry."  They  desired  the  culti-* 
vation  of  it  to  be  upheld  as  a  most  singular  ornament  to  their 
Universities.  And  it  is  saddening  to  hear  them  add  that,  since 
their  deep  poverty  disabled  them  for  affording  any  endowment  for 
that  purpose,  they  were  content  that  it  should  foe  diligently  taught 
in  the  first  and  second  classes ;  so  that  scholars  ''  when  promoted 
"  to  the  public  lectures,  may  be  of  sufficient  capacity  to  read  and 
^*  understand  authors  in  their  original  language,  and  be  able  to 
''  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  them.*' — vol.  iii.  p.  203. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  a  remarkable  testimony  borne 
by  the  i3th  National  Synod,  (held  at  Montauban  in  1594),  to 
the  glories  and  blessings  of  the  Voluntary/  System,  Strong  ex- 
postulations were  addressed  by  the  deputies  to  the  **  ungrateful 
xsjretches^'  who  neglected  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  their 
pastor.  This  "  crying  sin^  is  declared  to  have  become  more  no- 
torious than  ever,  insomuch,  that  it  threatens  the  Church  with  a 
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"  total  dissipation^'*  And  the  Consistories  were  eDJoined  to  de- 
prive obstinate  offenders,  after  they  shall  have  been  several  times 
admonished,  of  communion  with  the  Church  in  its  sacraments, 
(vol.  iii.  p.  14,  15.) 

Now  one  of  the  grievances  of  our  modern  dissidents,  is,  that 
the  Establishment  of  this  realm  is  not  yet  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition, which  is  here  deplored  by  Dissenters  of  that  day,  as 
'*  threatening  their  Church  toith  a  total  dissipation;*'  as  a  state  of 
things  which  gave  a  license  to  ingratitude  so  monstrous,  that  it 
called  for  the  deepest  thunders  of  spiritual  censure.  It  is  difficult 
to  resist  the  temptation  to  enlarge  on  this  most  instructive  pas- 
sage in  the  history  of  the  Voluntary  System.  We  shall,  however, 
content  ourselves  with  saying,  that,  if  our  modern  sectarians  are 
sincere  and  single-hearted  in  their  desire  to  consign  the  support 
of  religion  solely  to  the  arbitrary  contributions  of  her  followers, 
they  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  their  ignorance  both  of  history  and 
of  human  nature.  If  they  are  not  single-hearted, — if  their  views 
do  actually  extend  to  the  total  dissipation  of  the  Church, — they 
can,  of  course,  have  no  claim  whatever  to  be  dealt  with  purely  as 
honest  separatists  from  the  national  communion.  They  are, 
in  fact,  dissenters  from  the  commonest  principles  of  integrity  and 
good  faith.  And,  in  that  case,  what  can  be  said  of  them,  but  that 
they  are  enemies,  not  merely  to  the  Church  of  England,  but  to 
the  cause  of  morality  and  to  the  Cross  of  Christ. 


Abt.  IV. —Life  of  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill,  A.  M.    By  the  Rev. 
Edwin  Sidney,  A.  M.     Baldwin.     1834.    pp.  443. 

The  character  with  a  portraiture  of  which  this  volume  presents 
us,  has  called  forcibly  to  our  remembrance  the  Arlecchino  of 
Goldoni's  best  Comedies.  Not  the  motley  magician  of  the 
English  Pantomime,  with  his  piebald  face  and  wand  of  lath,  but 
the  adult  baby  of  the  Italian  stage,  who,  in  the  full  organization  of 
adolescence,  and  with  the  complete  development  of  bodily  powers, 
retains  all  the  simplicity,  all  the  inclinations,  and  all  the  ignorance 
of  childhood;  who  makes  love  to  his  mistress  and  cries  for  barley- 
sugar  in  the  same  breath ;  who  fondles  his  own  nurslings  as  if  he 
himself  were  still  unweaned ;  and  who  in  the  closing  passages  of 
life  has  not  any  need  of  reduction  to  a  second  infancy.  Even 
with  the  marvellous  lack  of  judgment  which  such  a  description 
implies,  there  is  much  which  we  cannot  forbear  from  regarding 
with  a  certain  degree  of  fondness;  and,  whenever  we  are  most 
inclined  to  indulge  an  ambiguous  smile,  we  are  checked  by  a  re- 
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collection  that  this  superlative  imbecility  is  accompanied  by  pro- 
portionate iunocuousness. 

How  far  this  inability  to  be  wise,  this  nolle  altum  sapere,  is 
compensated  by  a  negation  of  absolute  evil,  we  need  not  here 
stop  to  enquire.  To  do  so,  indeed,  would  be  to  involve  ourselves 
in  the  very  obscurest  portion  of  Metaphysics,  to  moot  the  ques- 
tion of  first  principles ;  and  this  is  a  task  from  which  we  may  readily 
be  excused.  The  reader  may  determine  for  himself,  and  draw 
bis  own  conclusions  from  the  Biography  of  Rowland  Hill. 

Rowland  Hill,  sixth  son  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill^  Baronet,  of 
Hawkstone,  in  Shropshire,  was  born,  Aug.  23,  1745.  As  a 
child  he  was  full  of  pranks  and  drolleries ;  and  it  was  not  until 
he  quitted  the  paternal  roof  and  was  considered  sufficiently  old  to 
be  entered  at  Eton,  that  he  received  ^*  the  first  beams  of  spiritual 
light,"  and  was  *'  converted"  by  an  elder  brother.  After  under- 
going that  process,  young  Rowland  entered  as  a  Pensioner  and 
soon  afterwards  became  Fellow  Commoner  at  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge;  but  unhappily  neither  during  Term  nor  Vacation 
was  he  likely  to  receive  much  encouragement.  His  Religious 
sentiments  were  greatly  disapproved  at  home;  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity ''  he  was  such  a  marked  and  hated  person,  that  nobody 
^'  belonging  to  the  College  ever  gave  him  a  cordial  smile,  except 
^  ^'  the  old  shoe-black  at  the  gate  who  had  the  love  of  Christ  in  his 
"  heart." 

^'  Piety  and  Zeal,"  however,  soon  introduced  him  to  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Mr.  Berridge,  under  whose  ministry  at  Everton  he 
sat  every  Sunday,  taking  care  to  return  in  time  for  College 
Chapel.  Fired  by  the  precepts  of  this  "  excellent  but  eccentric 
old  clergyman,"  the  energetic  Rowland  commenced  preaching 
in  Cambridge  and  its  vicinity ;  and  having  met  with  some  oppo- 
sition in  his  course,  he  took  an  opinion  from  George  Whitefield, 
who  strongly  urged  him  not  to  give  way  nor  to  look  back;  but, 
after  his  own  example  at  Oxford,  to  proceed  in  his  happy  career, 
till  he  should  obtain  the  distinction  of  being  hissed  and  hooted  in 
the  streets,  and  reproached,  and  counted  as  dung  and  ofiscouring. 
**  Never,"  says  the  veteran,  "  did  we  prosper  so  much  as  at  that 
season." 

Mr.  Edwin  Sidney  honestly  admits  that  this  advice  '^  was 
scarcely  consistent  with  the  submission  which  Hill  had  promised 
as  an  under-graduate,"  or,  as  he  might  express  himself  in  more 
plain  speech,  that  by  adopting  it  he  violated  his  matriculation  oath. 
But  it  was  in  "  unison  with  his  desires,"  and  therefore  he  obeyed 
it.  He  continued  accordingly  to  preach,  much  to  the  benefit  of 
his  hearers,  at  Chesterton,  where  *'  no  other  harm  was  done  than 
the  windows  broke ;"  at  the  Castle,  where  there  was  '*  a  little 
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mobbing;''  ni  (xrandchester,  where ''  many  were  drunk,**  and  the 
orator  himself  ^'  was  confused;**  '^  in  a  bam  for  the  first  time 
with  moch  comfort,**  although  some  gownsmen  '*  gnashed  with 
their  teeth.** 

These  infringements  of  Academical  discipline  met  with  stte* 
nuous  condemnation   from   his  father  and  mother,  and   were 
threatened  by  the  University  authorities  with  a  refusal  of  Testi- 
monials and  even  of  a  Degree.    Nevertheless,  under  the  auspices 
of  Whitefield,  he  maintained  his  perseverance  unshrinkingly;  not- 
withstanding **  there  were  also  those  of  the  same  Religions  prin- 
ciples as  his  own,  who  considered  his  irregular  course  as  not  the 
best  preparation  for  his  Degree  or  future  ministry."     At  lengdi^ 
in  1 769^  he  proceeded  B.  A. ;  and  then  prepared,  although  noC 
without  grief,  to  quit  **  his  little  flock  at  Cambridge."    True  it  is 
that  he  left  the  sheep  under  a  pastoral  guidance  which  doubtless 
is  still  fresh  in  the  remembrance  of  many  of  our  readers.    Among 
other   lay-preachers    whom    Mr.  Berridge    had    countenanced 
and  established  was  "  an  individual  well  known  by  the  familiar 
appellation  of  Johnny  Stittle,  an  eccentric,  uneducated,   but 
naturally-gifted  man,  perfectly  devoid  of  the  fear  of  any  human 
being.**    Johnny  Stittle  is  described  as  follows  by  his  patron; 
**  he  is  a  wonderful  man  indeed ;  somewhat  lifted  up  at  present, 
I  think ;  but  his  Master  will  take  him  by  the  nose  by  and  by.** 
Whether  this  prognostic  was  or  was  not  fulfilled  we  are  quite  un- 

Srepared  to  decide ;  but  not  one  of  those  who  have  ever  heard 
ohnny  Stittle  is  likely  to  forget  his  nose. 
On  Mr.  Hill's  application  for  Orders,  six  Bishops  refused  their 
consent,  and  the  plea  which  they  advanced  does  not  seem  alto- 
gether unjustifiable.  They  rested  upon  '*  his  irregularities 
while  at  Cambridge  and  his  disinclination  to  promise  in  future  to 
confine  himself  to  the  rules  of  the  Church;*'  of  which  Church  he 
nevertheless  sought  to  partake  the  communion,  the  honours,  and 
the  emoluments.  His  deviations  from  the  Establishment,  how- 
ever, never  led  him  into  any  quarrel  with  either  the  Articles  or 
the  Liturgy;  for  both  of  which  he  professed  unbounded  admira- 
tion. 

During  the  interval  in  which  his  profession  continued  to  be 
thus  undecided  he  was  chiefly  occupied  in  itinerant  preaching, 
and  supported  himself  as  well  as  he  was  able  on  the  very  scanty 
allowance  to  which  he  was  restricted  by  his  father's  displeasure. 
Nor  was  poverty  the  only  cross  to  which  he  had  to  submit.  At 
Stowey  he  was  encountered  by  "  pans,  shovels,  horns,  bells,  dirt, 
and  eggs."  At  Putsham  some  of  '^  the  congregation  stood 
serious,  some  scofied  at  a  distance,  and  others  threw  stones.'* 
At  Melscomb  he  found  people  ''  unaffected  and  inattentive,"  so 
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thsEf  k  tri»  ^  a  miseniMcf,  cirf ,  InmibKog  time."  At  Bridgewater 
b^  preached  to  ^  a  (kcreasing  congregation/'  At  Wotton-onder* 
Edge,  he  was  saved  from  a  stone  by  a  Gloocesterslitre  disciple,  who 
arrested  the  arm  preparing  to  titrow  it,  at  the  same  time  bluntly 
declaring  ''  If  thee  dost  touch  him,  I'll  knock  thy  head  off  P  At 
Cheltenham,  he  found  it  *'  miserable  work  to  preach  to  the  rich." 
At  Marlborough  he  met  a  very  "  rude  and  rebellious"  congrega- 
tion who  laughed  at  and  pelted  him.  In  the  summer  of  1772, 
he  undertook  a  revival  of  Whitefield's  ministry  in  London.  That 
remarkable  man  was  then  dead;  but  Rowland  Hill  addressed  his 
followers  in  the  Moorfiekfs  Tabernacle,  and  in  the  Tottenham 
Court  Road  Chapel.  Meanwhile  Captain  Joss  and  Butcher 
Hogg  were  equally  active  in  the  same  cause  in  Gloucestershire; 
and  the  latter  wrote  to  Mr.  Hill  urging  him  not  to  spare  himself, 
md  netting  $o  good  an  example  of  self-devotion,  as  to  assure  bis 
eorr^pofMlent,  in  a  momtory  epistle,  that  he  prayed  to  kill  him- 
fi^  ^  in  crying  alond  to  poor  sinners ;  and  if  I  am  not  hoarse  and 
weak  for  two  or  three  days  after  the  sabbath,  I  think  I  have  been 
barren  and  dead." 

Having  written  himself  M.  A.  at  Cambridge  in  1773|  Rowland 
entered  upon  a  Christian  Courtship  of  Miss  Tudway.  We  need 
not  dwell  upon  the  k>ve-Ietters  which  his  Biographer  has  thought 
it  edifying  to  print ;  they  are  perhaps  equallv  good  with  most  of 
the  same  ware;  although  it  may  be  doubted  whether  many /iro- 
mem  sposi  have  written  as  boldly  as  did  Hill  when  be  informed 
his  betrothed  **  Remember  this,  that  Mary  Tudway  is  as  bad  aa 
she  can  be,  she  is  utterly  undone."  He  was  married  on  the 
4Sd  of  May  1773;  and  on  the  following  June  6th,  was  ordained 
Deacon,  by  Dr.  Wills  the  aged  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  His 
title  was  the  Curacy  of  Kingston  in  Somersetshire;  and,  notwith- 
standing that  he  had  continued  his  mountebank  circuits  up  to  the 
very  moment  at  which  he  presented  himself  for  episcopal  examin- 
ation, he  was  ordained  **  mthout  any  promise  or  condition  whaU 
cvef. 

The  Archbishop  of  York,  however,  was  on  the  alert;  and  when 
Rowland  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  Priest's  Orders,  he 
was  informed  that  his  perpetual  irregularity  forbade  his  admission 
to  any  higher  grade  than  that  which  he  had  already  obtained.  To 
follow  him  in  all  his  rambles  is  manifestly  out  of  our  power;  in 
spite  of  bilious  attacks,  and  horseponds,  and  addled  eggs,  and 
vituperations,  he  persisted  in  his  ''  field  campaigns ;"  encouraged 
by  the  recollection  of  other  faithful  ministers  who  had  endured 
similar  martyrdoms.  One  anecdote,  which  greatly  delighted  him, 
concerned  a  follower  of  White£ield« 
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"  Harris  used  to  relate  of  himself,  that  being  once  on  a  journey 
through  Wales,  his  mind  was  agitated  by  great  temptations  to  desert  his 
Master's  cause,  when  he  said,  '  Satan,  1*11  match  thee  for  this* — and 
^  so  I  did/  he  used  to  add  5  '  for  I  had  not  ridden  many  miles  before  I 
came  to  a  revel,  where  there  was  a  show  of  mountebanks,  which  I  en- 
tered, and  just  as  they  were  commencing,  I  jumped  into  the  midst  of 
them  and  cried  out  "  let  us  pray,'*  which  so  thunder-struck  them  that 
they  listened  to  me  quietly,  while  I  preached  them  a  most  tremendous 
sermon  that  frightened  many  of  them  home.'" — p.  101. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  one  of  the  most  notorious  secular 
incidents  of  his  life  occurred ;  it  has  often  been  incorrectly  related, 
but  it  loses  nothing  of  unction  when  reduced  to  the  bare  fact. 

*^  His  courage,  at  all  times  remarkable,  often  awed  his  most  Tiolent 
opposers,  and  on  one  occasion  frightened  away  two  or  three  highway- 
men, which  probably  gave  rise  to  the  foolish  story  of  his  taking  a  robber 
into  his  service.  He  was  riding  in  a  phaeton  somewhere  near  London, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Hill,  when  they  were  attacked  in  the  dark  by  either 
two  or  three  men,  who  violently  demanded  their  money.  They  had  a  few 
minutes  previously  made  a  successful  attack  upon  a  Mr.  Whitefoot,  his 
assistant,  who  preceded  them  in  a  gig.  When  they  came  to  Mr.  Row- 
land Hill,  and  he  used  to  laugh  heartily  as  he  told  the  story,  he  set  up 
such  a  tremendous  unearthly  shout,  that  one  of  them  cried  out,  *  we  have 
stopped  the  devil  by  mistake,  and  had  better  be  off' — on  which  they  ran 
away  and  left  him  and  his  lady  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  road.  He 
used  to  say,  *  I  stood  up  in  the  carriage  and  made  all  the  outrageous 
noises  I  could  think  of,  which  frightened  the  fellows  out  of  their  wits^ 
and  away  they  scampered.'  " — p.  114. 

The  '*  usefulness"  of  Mr.  Hill's  preaching  was  '*  somewhat 
diminished"  during  the  year  1775,  by  an  ugly  habit Vhich  he  had 
acquired  of  mixing  Politics  with  Divinity ;  and  so  violent  was  the 
language  in  which  he  denounced  the  American  War  from  the 
pulpit,  '^  that  hints  were  given  him  of  its  being  noticed/*  He 
engaged  also  in  not  a  very  gentle  controversy  with  the  Wesleyans. 
But  we  hasten  over  these  minor  episodes  to  the  greatest  event  in 
bis  Life,  the  foundation  of  the  Surrey  Chapel.  The  first  stone 
of  that  building  was  laid  on  June  24,  1782,  and  Hill's  avowed 
design  was  to  erect  a  pulpit  *'  open  to  pious  Ministers  of  all  de- 
nominations and  of  every  Country ;"  or,  if  we  may  so  say,  to 
become  the  Conductor  of  a  Theological  Omnibus.  Within  twelve 
months^  the  building  was  sufficiently  completed  to  be  opened  for 
public  worship ;  but  it  had  been'*  erected  on  a  marshy  foundation,** 
and  a  serious  accident  had  nearly  occurred  from  the  pressure  and 
alarm  of  the  Crowd  which  attended  the  opening  meeting  and 
believed  that  the  walls  were  giving  way.     Mrs.  Hill  was  forced 
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from  her  seat  by  the  general  rush»  *'  and  fell  in  the  chapel-yard» 
but  she  providentially  escaped  any  serious  bruises." 

Hill  had  now  become  attached  to  a  regular  Congregation,  and 
had  a  settled  residence.  The  Trustees  of  the  Surry  Chapel  paid 
him  £300  a-year,  out  of  which  "  be  boarded  the  supplies  who 
occupied  the  pulpit  during  his  absence  in  the  summer.''  The 
two  foreign  pulpits  in  which  he  most  delighted  were  those  of  Mr. 
Cadogan  at  Reading,  and  of  Mr.  De  Courcy  at  St.  Alkmond's, 
Shrewsbury.  In  his  own  Chapel  he  was  especially  fond  of 
procuring  assistance  from  Mr.  Venn,  (who,  as  Mr.  Edwin  Sid* 
ney  has  remarked,  ^  in  occupying  Surry  Chapel  pulpit,  forgot  the 
due  observance  of  Ecclesiastical  discipline  and  order/'  and  com- 
mitted '*  an  act  of  irregularity  contrary  to  Canonical  rules"),  or  of 
any  eminent  Welsh  Minister  who  happened  to  be  in  London,  and 
who  would  undertake  to  officiate  in  his  native  Tongue.  All  of 
these  sons  of  Cadwallader,  as  Fluellen  tells  us,  were  '^  of  one 
reasonings,  save  the  phrases  is  a  little  variations  ;*'  or,  as  Hill 
himself  describes  the  ^^  Welsh  manner/'  they  **  bawled  out  very 
good  things  till  they  could  bawl  no  longer." 

In  1798>  Hill  made  ^*  a  Gospel  Tour"  in  Scotland,  where  a 
hearer  states,  that  *'  during  some  of  his  sermons  the  eternal  world 
appeared  to  be  next  door."  When  he  preached  at  Edinburgh  on 
the  Calton  Hill  to  at  least  10,000  people,  "  every  person  seemed 
deep  in  thought/'  and  ^*  the  old  women  looked  out  of  their  doors 
and  exclaimed.  Eh,  Sirs,  what  will  become  of  us  now !"  On 
his  way  southward,  when  he  arrived  at  Rotherham,  he  encoun- 
tered some  bodily  peril ;  for  a  madman  rushed  upon  him  with  a 
drawn  sword,  and  struggled  hard  to  reach  him  till  he  was  dis- 
armed. Before  he  arrived  at  home  he  was  a  little  indisposed,  and 
his  horses  fell  lame;  yet  to  this  Progress  were  his  horses  indebted 
for  their  distinctive  names.  '^  I  once  asked  him/'  says  Mr.  Edwin 
Sidney,  '*  why  he  called  his  carriage-horses  Order  andDecoruwi?" 
"  Oh/'  he  answered,  "  they  said  in  the  North,  *  Mr.  Hill  rides 
upon  the  backs  of  Order  and  Decorum,'  so  I  called  one  of  my 
horses  Order  and  the  other  Decorum,  that  they  might  tell  the 
truth  in  one  way  if  they  did  not  in  another.  It  should  not  be 
omitted  that  his  favourite  cream-coloured  saddle-horse  was  named 
"  Bob." 

These  horses  sometimes,  however,  excited  scandal  among  his 
followers ;  and  some  notion  of  the  license  permitted  in  Surry 
Chapel  may  be  attained  by  the  subjoined  anecdote. 

''  Once  an  impudent  fellow  placed  a  piece  of  paper  on  the  reading- 
desk,  just  before  he  was  going  to  read  prayers.  He  took  it,  and  began 
— '  The  prayers  of  this  congregation  ai-e  desired — umph — for — umph— • 
well,  I  suppose  I  must  finish  what  I  have  began^-for  the  Rev,  Rowland 
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Hill,  thai  he  will  not  go  ridhig  about  in  hit  carriagt  on  a  Sundajf  T  Thk 
would  have  disconcerted  almost  any  other  man :  but  be  locked  ap  ai 
oooUy  as  possible  and  said—'  If  tbe  writer  of  this  piece  of  folly  and  im- 
pertinence is  in  the  congregation,  and  will  go  into  tbe  vestry  after  ser- 
▼ice,  and  let  me  put  a  saddle  on  his  back,  I  will  ride  him  home  instead 
of  going  in  my  carriage.**  He  then  went  on  with  the  service  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.*' — p.  120,  121. 

When  advanced  in  years  Mr.  Hill  was 'exposed  to  danger  by 
some  untoward  accidents.  On  one  occasion,  *'  Bob/*  uncon- 
scious of  the  precious  burden  which  he  carried,  fell  upon  hia 
master  in  a  steep  and  stony  road ;  and,  if  tbe  disposition  of  the  ateed 
bad  not  been  equally  placid  with  that  of  the  rider,  the  latter^ 
perhaps,  would  have  suffered  more  injury  than  was  occasioned  by 
the  fracture  of  two  ribs.  A  few  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Hill 
severely  hurt  one  of  his  legs  by  tumbling  through  an  open  trap* 
door  in  the  flooring  of  his  Chapel ;  and  the  wound  yielded  so 
slowly  to  surgical  remedies,  that,  although  he  preached  only  once 
within  six  weeks  after  the  fall,  and  then  was  seated,  he  was 
thought  to  have  hurt  himself  by  tbe  exertion.  In  1831,  after 
attending  a  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall,  he  grazed  his  shin  against 
the  steps  of  his  carriage;  neglect  increased  inflammation,  and 
tended  much  to  impair  his  strength,  so  that  the  Ladies  of  Surry 
Chapel  presented  him  with  a  chair,  by  which  he  was  freed  from 
inconvenience  in  the  Pulpit.  His  death,  however,  did  not  occur 
till  April  2>  1833,  when  he  gently  yielded  to  the  infirmities  of  a 
protracted  old  age.  The  latest  evidence  of  sensibility  which  he 
evinced  was  by  a  very  marked  approbation  of  some  lines  which  had 
ever  been  among  his  favourite  compositions,  and  w*hich  at  the 
awful  moment  of  departure  were  repeated  by  an  attendant.  We 
utterly  disclaim  all  intention  of  scoffing ;  but  to  our  ears  the  follow* 
ing  miserable  jingle  sounds  far  more  like  presumptuous  and  cant* 
ing  doggrel,  than  like  a  consolatory  Christian  Hymn ;  and  we  ear* 
nestly  protest,  in  our  own  case,  both  on  the  score  of  sober  Piety 
and  of  sound  criticism,  against  the  employment  of  any  such  viati- 
cum. 

"  And  when  I'm  to  die. 

Receive  me,  I'll  cry. 
For  Jesus  hath  lov'd  me,  I  cannot  tell  why^ 

But  this  I  can  find, 

We  two  are  so  join'd, 
That  He'll  not  be  in  glory  and  leave  me  behind.'* 

*  "  I  once  told  him  this  storvi  attd  asked  him  if  it  was  true-^'  Aye,  that  it  is,'  he 
•aid, '  true  enough  —you  know  I  could  not  call  him  a  dtfn/My  in  plain  teras  out  of  tbe 
reading  desk.'  ** 
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As  a  fair  tpecimen  of  Mr.  Sidne^^'s  style  we  may  take  his  de- 
acription  of  Rowland  HilFs  person^  and  of  the  general  character 
of  his  Religious  views. 

"  The  person  of  Mr.  Rowland  Hill  Is  well  known  to  the  public.  He 
was  rather  above  the  middle  height  in  stature,  and  when  young  was 
remarkably  thin^  though  wonderfully  strong  and  active.  His  counte- 
nance was  expressive  of  the  complexion  of  his  mind,  and  the  play  upon 
bis  lips^  and  piercing  look  of  his  small  grey  eyes^  denoted  both  intelli- 
gence and  humour.  When  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age»  his  fine 
uprigbt  figure,  combined  with  a  high-bred,  gentleman -like  deportment, 
caused  him  to  be  the  subject  of  general  admiration;  and  when  the  weight 
of  eighty  years  rested  on  bis  head,  his  erect  form  was  not  bowed  down, 
nor  was  the  vigour  oi  bis  mind  in  the  slightest  degree  impaired.  A  few 
years  8go>  a  gentleman  in  a  country  town  followed  a  crowd  into  a  cha- 
pel, not  the  least  knowing  who  was  to  be  the  preacher :  on  returning 
home,  he  said — '  I  have  seen  a  man  with  such  a  commanding  air  as  I 
never  witnessed  before — who  can  it  be  V  It  was  Mr.  Rowland  Hill  j 
and  this  was  the  effect  his  appearance  produced  on  all  who  saw  him  in 
his  latter  days;  and,  as  Johnson  said  of  Burke,  if  any  person  had  merely 
chanced  to  take  shelter  with  him  from  a  shower,  he  would  have  gone 
home  and  said>   *  I  have  seen  an  extraordinary  man.' 

"  In  his  theological  opinions,  Mr.  Rowland  Hill  leaned  towards  the 
tenets  of  Calvin,  but  what  is  called  Hyper-Calvinism  he  could  not  en- 
dure. In  a  system  of  doctrine  he  was  the  follower  of  no  man,  but  drew 
his  sermons  fresh  from  a  prayerful  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  happy  would 
it  be  for  all  ministers  if  they  followed  his  example.  By  faith,  and  ear- 
nest entreaty  for  divine  teaching,  he  let  down  his  vessel  into  the  wells  of 
salvation,  and  the  water  came  up  clear,  unpolluted  by  human  traditions, 
unflavoured  by  dogmas,  and  unadulterated  by  the  muddy  conceits  of 
man's  fancied  discoveries.  He  was  for  drawing  together  all  the  people 
of  God  wherever  they  could  meet,  and  was  willing  to  join  in  a  universal 
communion  with  Christians  of  every  name.  When  on  one  occasion  he 
had  preached  in  a  chapel  where  none  but  baptized  adults  were  admitted 
to  the  sacrament,  he  wished  to  have  communicated  with  them,  but  was 
told  respectfully,  '  You  cannot  sit  down  at  our  table' — he  only  replied 
calmly,  *  I  thought  it  was  the  Lord's  table.'  "—p.  409—41 1. 

Much  of  the  contemporary  credit  of  Rowland  Hill  arose  from 
his  facetia ;  perhaps  on  account  of  a  very  prevalent,  although  a 
very  false  notion,  which  ought  long  since  to  have  been  counter- 
acted by  numberless  instances  to  the  contrary,  in  some  of  the  best 
and  ablest  of  human  kind,  that  lightsomeness  of  heart  is  incon- 
sistent with  genuine  Piety,  or  at  least  that  the  two  are  rarely 
found  in  union*  From  the  anecdotes  which  Mr.  Sidney  has  pre- 
served, and  which  we  therefore  suppose  are  the  choicest  speci- 
niens  of  his  deceased  kinsman's  powers  of  humour  which  be  has 
the  means  of  furnishing,  we  do  not  attribute  to  him  the  posses- 
sion of  highly  pungent  wit;  but  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  recol- 
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lect  that  the  twinkle  of  the  eye,  the  shake  of  the  head,  and  the 
richness  of  the  tone,  upon  which  so  much  of  the  effect  of  repartee 
depends,  are  now  wanting,  and  that  what  remains  of  Yorick,  alas, 
is  no  more  than  a  caput  mortuum. 

To  a  lady,  who  once  asked  him  to  get  her  son  made  Poet 
Laureate,  he  replied,  that  he  could  as  soon  get  him  made  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury. 

'<  One  evening  after  dinner,  his  servant  said, '  Sir,  a  foreign  gentle- 
man wishes  to  speak  to  you.*  '  Well,  show  him  in,'  said  Mr.  Hill ;  and 
there  entered  a  tall  mustachoed  man^  who  addressed  him  with, 

"  '  Meester  Hill,  I  have  heard  you  are  a  wonderful  great,  goot  man — 
can  do  any  ting.' 

** '  Mercy  on  us !  then  I  must  be  a  wonderful  man  indeed/ 

<'  *  Yes,  sare,  so  you  are  a  very  wonderful  man ;  so  I  call  to  ask  you 
to  mdkt  my  ambassador  do  his  duty  by  me,* 

"  *  Sir,  I  can  assure  you  I  have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  him.' 

**  *  Oh,  sare,  but  he  regard  a  letter  from  you.' 

"  '  Sir,  I  can  have  no  possible  influence  with  him,  and  cannot  take 
the  liberty  of  writing  to  him  on  a  subject  about  which  I  know  nothing.' 
'  But  sare,  I  will  tell  you'  "— 

Finding  his  applicant  inclined  to  be  pertinacious,  he  concluded  the 
business  by  saying, 

"  *  Well,  sir,  you  may  give  my  compliments  to  the  ambassador,  and 
say,  that  I  advise  him  to  do  his  duty:  and  that  will  do  as  well  as  writing.' 

*'  *  Very  goot,  sare— goot  day.*  "—p.  233. 

In  an  angry  controversy  between  a  Clergyman  and  a  Dissenter 
at  one  of  his  own  Missionary  dinners,  in  which  he  was  appealed 
to  for  a  decision,  *'  he  put  on  one  of  his  arch  looks  and  said, 
<  Well,  I  declare  I  must  say  you  are  both  equally  wrong;  and  I 
was  just  thinking  that  if  you  were  tied  together  by  the  tail,  like 
two  Cats,  and  thrown  over  a  forked  stick,  you  would  scratch  each 
other's  eyes  out.'"  One  day,  when  a  number  of  persons  took 
shelter  in  his  Chapel  during  a  shower  of  rain,  he  interlarded 
his  sermon  with  the  following  jeu  d esprit :  ^'  Many  people  are 
greatly  to  be  blamed  for  making  their  Religion  a  Cloke,  but  I  do 
not  think  those  are  much  better  who  make  it  an  Umbrella." 

"  He  used  to  tell  the  following  droll  story  of  what  be  said  on  one 

occasion.     '  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of was  in  the  chair, 

and  kindly  desired  me  to  sit  next  bim.  A  man  absolutely  bad  the  bad 
taste  to  spin  oat  bis  dull  tiresome  oratory  for  more  than  an  hour.  Some 
of  the  people,  tired  to  death,  as  well  tbey  mighty  went  away.  His 
Royal  Highness  whispered  to  me — '*  Really,  Mr.  Hill,  I  do  not  think  I 
can  sit  to  bear  such  another  speech  as  this  5  I  wish  you  would  give  one 
of  your  good-natured  bints  about  it."  It  was  my  turn  next ;  so  I  said, 
'^  May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  I  am  not 
going  to  make  either  a  long  or  a  moving  speech.  The  first  is  a  rudeness^ 
and  the  second  is  not  required  to-day,  after  the  very  moving  one  you  have 
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just  heard — so  moving,  that  several  of  the  company  have  been  tnated  by 
it  out  of  the  room — nay,  1  even  fear,  such  another  would  so  move  his 
Royal  Highness  himseif>  that  he  would  be  unable  to  continue  in  the 
chair  ^  and  would,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  meeting,  be  obliged  to  mace 
off/'  This  tickled  his  Royal  Highness  and  the  assembly,  and  we  bad  no 
more  long  speeches  that  day/  " — p.  210,  211. 

Finally,  on  sending  some  trifling  present  to  Mrs.  Hannah 
More,  he  addressed  her  "  in  a  playful  and  lively  spirit/'  and 
**  indulged  his  humorous  vein  by  imitating  the  style  of  Sternhold 
and  Hopkins:" 

''  With  this  my  love  doth  come  to  you : 

My  love  it  is  both  sure  and  true, 

And  eke  the  same,  likewise,  also. 

Unto  your  household  it  doth  go,*' 
What  man  among  us  could  subside  quietly  in  the  grave  if  he 
knew  that  idle  trifles  such  as  these  were  to  be  posthumously 
blazoned  on  hot-pressed  foolscap  by  the  zeal  of  some  dolt-headed 
Executor !  So  guileless  and  benevolent  a  spirit  as  that  which 
animated  Rowland  Hill  while  living  is  little  likely  to  have  created 
Enemies,  but  those  who  regard  his  memory  have  good  reason  to 
pray,  with  the  Spaniard,  that  it  be  preserved  from  bis  Friends. 
He,  in  truth,  deserves  a  better  tribute  than  he  has  here  received 
from  Mr.  Edwin  Sidney :  and  we  heartily  wish  that  bis  many  vir- 
tues and  attaching  qualities  had  been  recorded  by  a  discriminating 
biographer;  by  one  whose  judgment  was  capable  of  deciding  what 
ought  to  be  omitted  as  well  as  what  ought  to  be  commemorated. 


Art.  y. —  1.  Missionary  Researches  in  Armenia.  By  Eli 
Smith  and  H,  G.  O.  Dwight.  London.  George  Wightman. 
1 834.    8vo. 

%.  Russia.  By  Robert  Pinkerton,  D.  D.  London.  Seely  and 
Sons.     1 833.    8vo. 

3.  Discoveries  in  Asia  Minor.  By  the  Rev.  F.  V.  J.  Arundell. 
London.    Richard  Bentley.     1834.    2  vols.  8vo. 

4.  Journal  of  Three  Voyages  along  the  Coast  of  China.  By 
Charles  Gutzlafl^.  London.  Frederick  Westley  and  A.  H. 
Davis.    1834.    8vo. 

The  travels  recorded  in  these  volumes  were  undertaken  for  the 
purposes  of  religion.  Messrs.  Smith  and  Dwight,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  American  Board  of  Missions ;  Dr.  Pinker- 
ton,  the  Foreign  Agent  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society ; 
Mr.  Arundell,  the  British  Chaplain  at  Smyrna ;  and  Mr.  Gutz- 
laff,  a  Dutch  Missionary,  have,  in  the  works  before  us,  published 
their  observations  upon  the  state  of  Christianity  in  Armenia,  Asia 
Minor^  Russia,  and  China.    Our  readers,  on  referring  to  the 
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geographical  position  of  these  countries^  will  perceive  that  they 
are  very  closely  related ;  so  that  these  several  travels,  although 
engaged  in  without  any  preconcerted  intentions,  justify  us  in  ex« 
pecting  some  connectedness  of  result,  and  ranking  them  under 
one  article  of  review. 

The  present  condition  of  *'  the  Greek  Church'^  (the  designation 
given  to  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  three  of  these  regious,)  must 
of  itself  be  a  subject  of  intense  interest :  but  there  are  many 
other  considerations  which  additionally  invite  to  its  investis^tioiu 
The  countries  which  it  embraces  are  the  outposts  of  religious 
knowledge.  Immediately  around  them  are  the  disciples  of  Ma- 
hommed,  and  Buddhu«  and  Confucius ;  and  it  must  be  useful  to 
ascertain  how  these  different  beliefs  act  upon  Christianity; 
whether  error  succeeds  in  corrupting  and  neutralizing  truth,  or 
whether  truth  vindicates  her  own  attributes  of  power  and  firmnesa 
in  resisting  and  overcoming  error. 

^  We  propose,  therefore,  from  the  materials  in  these  volumes,  to 
furnish  our  readers  with  a  brief  detail  of  the  state  of  Christianity 
in  these  districts;  compare  this,  its  present  condition,  with  its 
primitive  establishment ;  and  thence  infer  its  probable  prospects 
for  the  future. 

I.  The  external  government ;  II.  The  doctrines ;  and.  III. 
The  internal  discipline  of  this  Church,  must  thus  in  the  first 
place  pass  consecutively  under  our  review. 

I.  In  the  designation  '*  the  Greek  Church,"  as  extending  te 
Christians  in  Armenia,  Russia,  and  Asia  Minor,  it  is  not  meant 
that  they  constitute  one  consolidated  body.  They  have  no  su- 
preme bishop.  The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  is  secularly, 
not  spiritually,  the  bead  of  those  Armenian  Christians,  who  are 
the  subjects  of  the  Turkish  dynasty.  He  is  the  organ  of  com- 
munication between  them  and  the  Porte.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  he  can  appoint,  recall,  or  banish  the 
bishops  at  hi«  pleasure.  But  unless  in  his  own  diocese, — over  the 
inferior  clergy  and  private  individuals,  he  has  no  religious  control 
whatever.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  sultan,  he  is  elected  by 
the  Armenian  primates  of  the  capital,  and  by  the  same  indi- 
viduals may  be  deposed. 

In  reality,  the  Catholicos  of  Echmiadzin  is  the  bead  of  the  Ar» 
menian  Church  :  whilst  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  owes  his 
secular  power  and  influence  to  his  official  relation  to  the  Ottoman 
government.  Only  the  former  can  ordain  bishops,  and  consecrate 
the  holy-oiJ,  which  being  used  at  the  ceremonies  of  conf]ro»atioii. 
and  ordination  and  at  other  rites,  constitutes  the  chiel  supev- 
stitbn  of  the  Armenians.  And  although  he  has  not  th^  appoiot* 
ment  or  the  surveillance  of  bis  diocesans,  stilly  as  they  are  of  his 
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ordination,  he  may  fairly  claim  the  rank  of  spiritual  supremacy. 
At  present*  since  Echmiadzin  became  a  part  of  the  Russian  terri- 
tory, bis  rank  is  but  recognized  in  silence  in  other  parts  of  Ar- 
menia. 

The  number  of  bishops  is  irregular;  for,  as  a  preliminary 
to  ordination,  a  see  is  unnecessary.  When  diocesans,  their  power 
over  the  secular  or  parish  clergy  is  limited  to  the  deposition  of 
them  from  their  oflSce ;  whilst  the  election  of  their  own  ministers 
rests  with  the  people, — whose  choice  is  restricted  to  those  who 
bare  the  very  varied  qualifications  of  marriage  and  paternity,  a 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  orthodoxy  of  sentiment. 

Of  such  importance  does  the  Armenian  Church  deem  marriage 
for  ber  clergy,  that,  immediately  on  the  decease  of  his  wife,  the 
widower  is  compelled  to  resign  his  cure  and  retire  to  a  convent. 
The  vow  of  celibacy  may  be  taken ;  but  k  confines  the  individual^ 
for  lifey  to  his  monastery. 

The  economy  of  the  Russian  Church  is  somewhat  different. 
The  originally  powerful  patriarchate  of  Russia  was  abolished  by 
Peter  tlK  Great*  Sinee  his  reign,  twelve  eccksiastical  dignitaries 
are  constituted  into  a  synod  instead  of  the  patriarchal  govern^ 
ment.  All  bishops,  archbishops,  and  metropolitans,  are  in  sub- 
ordination to  this  tribunal. 

II.  As  to  its  faith,  if  we  were  implicitly  to  receive  the  very  in- 
teresting document  furnished  by  Dr.  Piokerton,  from  the  pen  of 
Philaret,  the  Archimandrite  and  Metropolitan  of  Moscow,  we 
should  pronounce  it  an  eminently  pure  church.*  In  his  contrast 
of  the  doctrines  held  by  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches^ 
he  affirms  that  the. former  receive  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture 
irrespective  of  tva^tion;  the  uncanonical  character  of  the  book* 
of  tlk  Apocrypha ;  the  ri^t  and  duty  of  every  individual  to  read 
the  Scriptures;  the  inability  of  councils  to  decide  or  impose  reli- 
gious opinions;  the  total  corruption  of  human  nature;  the  per- 
fection and  sufficiency  of  the  Saviour's  atonement;  and  justifica- 
tion by  faith.  It  denies  the  existence  of  purgatory  and  the  possi- 
bility of  works  of  supererogation.  That  this  may  be  her  UUeM 
belief  we  admit ;  but  it  is  indisputable,  that,  with  an  aaomaloua 
inconsistency^  she  ranks  baptism,  confession,  and  extreme  unction 
among  the  conditions  of  salvation,  and  resembles  the  Papal 
Church  in  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  the  merit  of  cere- 
monies, and  the  intercession  of  saints.f  This  oudine  of  religioua 
belief  is  equally  applicable  to  both  the  Russian  and  Armeaiatt 
elergy.  Dissentients  are  but  very  few,  and  most  of  those  are  the 
results  of  Jesuitical  intrigue..  As  yet  the  public  mind  is  too  dor«' 
maot  to  be  alive  to  die  varieties  of  speculation. 
♦*  Dr.  Pinkcrton's  Russia,  pp.  40—54.       t  Smith  and  Dwight,  pp.  JST— SSI. 
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III.  The  internal  condition  of  these  churches  is  strikingly  dis- 
similar. The  ministers  of  religion  in  Armenia  would  be  a  curse 
to  any  country.  Unreasonably  numerous,  they  are  iu  conse- 
quence slothful.  Elected  to  their  various  offices  through  intrigue 
and  bribery,  they  are  selfish.  Many  of  them  being  even  unable 
to  read,  they  are  formal  and  superstitious.  The  very  rites  of  their 
worship  are  oftentimes  profaned  by  their  intemperance.  ''  A 
I>ulpit, '  says  the  American  traveller,  "  that  prominent  and  essen- 
tial part  of  our  places  of  worship,  we  did  not  find  in  Armenia." 
A  sermon  among  them,  instead  of  a  means  of  instruction^  is  never 
used  but  as  an  instrument  of  extortion. 

"  Of  the  ludnts  and  character  of  the  parish  priesthood,  we  can  give 
you,  with  some  important  exceptions  (of  which  we  were  encouraged  to 
hope  the  father  of  our  host  might  be  one),  but  a  bad  account.     They 
make  no  effort  to  improve  their  own  minds,  nor  those  of  their  people,  in 
literary  or  religious  knowledge  j    but  arc  given  to  indolence  and  the 
pleasures  of  the  table.     A  share  of  the  sacrifices  being  part  of  their  in- 
come, they  are  of  course  invited  to  them  all,  and  their  very  profession 
thus  leads  them  to  be  gormfmdissers  and  hard  drinkers.     It  is  affirmed 
that  an  Armenian  priest  will  drink  twenty  bottles  of  wine  at  a  feast ! 
The  report  seems  incredible  even  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wine-bibbing 
Georgians  and  Mingrelians  ;  still  its  very  existence,  though  false,  shews 
that  the  evil  is  not  a  slight  one.     The  temptation  is  so  strong,  that 
young  men  of  good  habits,  before  entering  the  profession,  have  been  ob- 
sei-ved  to  give  way  to  it,  and  soon  assimilate  themselves  to  the  common 
character  of  the  priesthood,  which  is  decidedly  lower  than  that  of  the 
generality  of  the  laity.     While  we  were  at  Shoosha,  a  priest  once  went 
to  evening  prayers  so  intoxicated  that  he  fell  to  quarrelling  with  the 
people  who  had  assembled,  until  they  were  obliged  to  thrust  him  out  of 
the  church,  and  go  home  with  their  prayers  unsaid.     The  occurrence 
made  some  talk  for  a  day  or  two,  but  was  soon  forgotten  as  no  very 
sfrange  thing  ^  and  the  vartabed,  who,  as  wekeel  of  the  Catholicos  just 
at  that  time,  degraded  another  priest  for  sending  his  children  to  the 
missionary  school,  did  not  regard  it  as  worthy  of  attention.— With  such 
a  view  of  the  qualifications  and  character  of  the  priests  before  you,  you 
need  hardly  be  told  that  their  influence  is  very  small.     They  are  not 
respected,  and  their  reproofs  are  but  little  regarded,  not  being  backed, 
like  those  of  the  higher  clergy,  by  the  dreaded  power  of  excommunica- 
tion. — Missionary  Researches^  pp.  244,  245. 

The  Russian  clergy,  we  are  thankful  to  say,  are  a  pleasing 
contrast. 

"As  the  regular  clergy  of  Russia  have  all  the  spiritual  schools  and 
seminaries  in  their  hands,  together  with  the  government  of  the  Church, 
their  time  is  occupied  in  active  duties.  After  they  have  finished  their 
own  studies,  they  spend  a  great  part  of  their  lives  as  teachers  in  the 
seminaries,  and  then  as  egoumens  and  archimandrites  over  the  monas- 
teries, where  they  no  uufrequently  continue  the  same  duties  of  teachers 
until  they  become  bishops :   and  as  bishops,  such  is  the  extent  of  their 
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dioceses^  and  the  numbers  of  the  secular  clergy  under  them^  that  though 
they  have  the  assistance  of  a  Consistory,  yet  their  time  and  talents  are 
fully  occupied  until  old  age :  so  that  the  Russian  clergy  of  all  ranks  lead 
laborious  lives,  if  they  conscientiously  apply  to  the  duties  of  their  station. 
The  bishops  officiate  and  preach  in  the  cathedrals  on  all  the  principal 
festivals,  and  some  of  them  on  other  days  also  5  and  when  they  do  not, 
their  place  is  taken  by  the  archimandrite  or  other  subordinate  ecclesi- 
astic. Their  sermons  are,  in  general,  simple  homiletical  compositions, 
such  as  the  bearded  boors  before  them,  in  their  sheep-skin  coats  and 
sandals  made  of  the  rind  of  the  linden-tree,  can  well  understand.  The 
published  discourses  of  others  display  specimens  of  energetic  and  pathetic 
writing,  not  unworthy  of  men  who  are  proud  of  having  learnt  eloquence 
in  the  school  of  Chrysostom.  I  have  found  among  them  persons  of 
genuine  piety,  learning,  and  benevolence;  abstemious  in  their  habits, 
and  exemplary  in  their  lives ;  distinguished  for  candour,  modesty,  and  a 
truly  primitive  simplicity  of  manners.  As  to  the  secular  or  parochial 
clergy,  they  form  a  kind  of  distinct  tribe,  like  that  of  the  Levites  of  old  5 
because  none  but  the  sons  of  the  clergy  are  educated  for  the  church ; 
nor  is  there  one  instance  in  a  thousand  of  any  person  entering  the  sacred 
profession  from  the  other  classes  of  society.  The  regular  clergy,  on  the 
contrary,  though  often  sons  of  priests,  not  unfrequently  receive  additions 
to  their  numbers  from  among  the  nobles  and  other  classes  \  and  all  the 
higher  stations  in  the  church  are  still  filled  up  from  their  ranks." — 
Pinkerton's  Russia,  pp.  249,  250. 

From  such  clergy  it  is  obvious  what  must  be  the  probable 
effects.  The  people,  in  the  first  case,  must  be  correspondingly 
ignorant  and  dissolute.  In  the  other  case  they  may  be,  and  in 
numerous  instances  are,  sincere,  unsophisticated  believers.  For 
the  clergy  and  people,  however,  of  both  churches,  a  more  en- 
lightened education,  an  awakened  attention  to  the  Scriptures,  and 
a  renunciation  of  puerile,  false,  degrading  ceremonies  must  pre- 
cede their  thorough  renovation. 

The  researches  of  the  American  travellers  have  brought  some- 
what fully  to  light  the  interesting  remnants  of  Nestorianism 
among  the  Armenians  of  Persia.  That  the  old  Monophysite 
and  Monothelite  distinctions  are  still  recognized  among  them,— 
that  they  refuse  the  title  "  Mother  of  God"  to  the  Virgin  Mary, — 
are,  in  addition  to  ecclesiastical  documents,  sufficient  to  prove 
that  they  are  identically  of  that  part  of  the  Oriental  Church  which 
followed  the  faith  and  fortunes  of  Nestorius.  They  are  even  now 
the  dominant  sect  of  Christians  in  Persia.  More  pure  in  faith 
than  the  other  Armenians, — for  they  deny  transubstantiation  and 
repudiate  the  worship  of  images, — they  are  nevertheless  but  too 
similar  to  them  in  their  ignorance  of  the  spirituality  of  religion.* 

It  is  thus  evident  that  whilst  the  Oriental  Church  receives  in 

*  Smith  and  Dwight,  pp.  36t-^3Q6. 
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her  fundamental  articles  of  belief  all  the  essentials  of  Christianity, 
she  is  oppressed  with  ignorance  in  all  classes,  and  demoralizatioo 
in  most.  Never  are  her  ministers  more  than  partially  informed  § 
often  in  the  grossest  darkness.  She  may  avow  her  credence  in 
justification  by  faith ;  she,  in  fact »  substitutes  the  virtue  of  cere* 
monies.  The  perfection  of  Christ's  mediation  is  contradicted  bjr 
her  reliance  upon  the  advocacy  of  saints. 

The  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  have  some  few  affinitica^ 
and  yet  they  are  essentially  opposed.  JBa#A  have  suprntitioii  | 
enly  the  latter  has  malignity,  'the former  is  blind  from  ignorance 
of  truth ;  the  bitter  firom  deliberate  hatred  to  it.  The  one  is  de* 
formed, — for  excrescences  have  grown  upon  her; — the  life-blood 
of  the  other  is  immedicably  corrupt. 

If  our  limits  permitted  it,  it  would  be  instructive  to  draw  a 
parallel  between  the  state  of  the  Oriental  Church  as  it  is  nam, 
and  as  it  was  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  The  forty-seveatk 
chapter  of  Gibbon's  history,  corrected  in  its  nisrepreaentatioiia 
by  the  ecclesiastical  historians,  Mosbeim  and  Milner,  should  be 
the  authority  for  the  past.  It  would  be  to  every  stndent  of  ttie 
Church  a  pleasing  exercise.  The  same  corruption  of  faith,  the 
same  contracted  ignorance  in  both  clergy  and  people,  prove  theff 
the  Armenian  body,  at  least,  is  in  its  primitive  condition.  It  has 
made  no  intellectual,  no  religious  progress.  Circumvented  oa  all 
skies  by  enemies, — the  Persian,  the  Mahommedan,  or  the  vriM 
hordes  of  the  north,— they  for  centuries  have  endured  scorn  and 
persecution. 

There  is  no  other  such  instance  in  Ecclesiastical  Histoty* 
The  fury  of  the  Moslem  has  been  unable  to  destroy  or  cowert 
them.  Like  the  Jews  they  have  defied  the  power  of  torture^  or 
death,  or  (the  more  insidious  enemy)  persevering  coatempt*  And 
this  constMScy  have  they  shown  whilst  dieir  limited,  perverted 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel  assures  us^  that  they  were  not  armed 
against  suffering  by  the  conscious  supports  of  real  Christianity* 
The  oppression  of  despots^-the  axe — the  flame — wB9e  not  braved 
for  avowed  love  to  Christ  or  attachment  to  his  cause,  «r  hope  oil 
heaven.  And  yet  the  oil->-once  ignited-— has  huntb  on'y  though^ 
whilst  it  floated  upon  an  unfriendly  ocean^  and  was  swept  bj 
waves,  its  own  elements  were  impure. 

We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  confirm  our  own  opinion  by  an 
extract  from  the  judicious  and  sober-minded  Dr.  Buchanan. :— ^ 
**  The  history,"  says  he,  <^  of  the  Armenian  Church  is  very  inter- 
esting. Of  all  the  Christians  in  Central  Asia  they  have  preserved 
themselves  most  free  from  Mahomedao  and  Papal  corruptions. 
The  Pope  assailed  them  for  a  time  with  great  violence,  but  with 
little  effect.    The  churches  in  Lesser  Armenia  indeed  consented 
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to  an  union  which  did  not  long  continue;  but  those  in  Persian 

Armenia  maintained  their  independence ;  and  they  retaia  their 
ancient  Scripture  doctrines  and  worship  to  this  day."  ''  It  is 
nanpelloua,"  says  an  intelligent  traveller*  who  was  much  among 
them»  **  how  the  Armenian  Christians  have  preserved  their  faith, 
equally  against  the  vexatious  oppression  of  the  Mahomedans, 
their  sovereigns,  and  against  the  persuasions  of  the  Romish 
Churchy  which  for  more  than  two  centuries  has  endeavoured  by 
missionaries*  priests,  and  monks*  to  attach  them  to  her  communion. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  artifices  and  expences  of  the 
court  of  Rome  to  effect  this  object ;  but  ail  in  vain."* 

What  are  the  probable  yrospeets  of  Christianity  in  these  lamds  f 
Such  an  inquiry  is  fraught  with  importance*  both  for  their  indi« 
vidua!  welfare  and  their  relative  connections.  Our  readers*  in  our 
brief  sketch  of  the  state  of  the  Greek  Churchy  must  have  noticed 
the  very  favourable  facts* — that  she  allows  the  private  reading  of 
the  Scriptures*  and  is  tolerant  to  those  of  other  communions. 
In  effecting  her  reformation  these  will  be  admissions  of  the  ut* 
moat  use.  The  prolonged  power  of  the  Latin  Church  arises  from 
the  interdict  she  has  pronounced  upon  the  Scriptures*  and  the 
ualified  damnation  which  she  threatens  to  all  and  every  dis- 
sentient from  her  faith.  But  the  Greek  Church  is  favourable  to 
personal  inquiries  after  truth ;  she  puts  no  barrier  to  improve* 
mefkt.  Her  condition  now  has  not  so  much  arisen  from  essential 
defects  in  her  internal  economy  as  from  the  local  disadvantages 
which  have  continually  pressed  upon  her.  She  is  a  garden  which 
must  be  weeded*  not  uprooted  ;  an  edifice  whose  walls  must  be 
repaired*-^from  whom  the  insidious  and  intertwining  ivy  must  be 
torn  away ; — but  whose  foundation  may  be  safely  suffered  to  re- 
main. We*  therefore,  regard  with  much  confidence  those  efforts 
which  more  enlightened  Christians  may  make  to  renovate  her* 
She  may  by  the  Divine  blessing  be  easily  induced  to  arise  and 
shake  herself  from  the  dust*  for  her  apparel  is  uninjured.  She 
ha»  an  episcopacy  which  might  soon  become  efficient  in  its 
instructions  and  surveillance ;  and  an  extensive  ministry*  who^ 
when  once  faithful  and  enlightened,  would  by  individually  in- 
creased activity  be  more  than  sufficient  for  the  population,  and 
leave  a  surplus  of  effort  for  tlie  adjoining  Heathenism.  We  con- 
fess we  should  look  with  much  pain  upon  the  introduction  of 
polemical  debate  amongst  them  upon  the  topics  of  church  govern- 
ment, which  must  inevitably  be  the  case  if  the  American  Christ> 
ians  occupy  it  as  their  field  of  cukure.  We  would  rather  that 
our  own  Church, — with  which  upon  these  points  she  must  more 
truly  sympathize*— wottld  infuse  into  her  a  new  vigour  to  enable 

*  Dr.  Bachanan's  Christian  Researches*  p.  257, 
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ber  to  throw  off  her  superstitious  aud  abuses,  and  yet  preserve 
her  identity. 

We  have, — uot  for  convenience,  but  purposely, — added  Gutz- 
laff 's  Voyages  on  the  Coast  of  China  to  the  other  records  of  travel 
that  we  are  reviewing.  For  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
Armenian  and  Russian  churches, — when,  by  the  Divine  mercy, 
aroused  to  self-purification, — would  soon  send  forth  the  most 
efficient  missionaries  to  that  mighty  empire.  Hovering  on  her 
very  borders,  the  Russian  Christians  have  every  facility  for  in- 
gress :  and  Armenia,  so  much  nearer  ber  than  America  or  our- 
selves, might  make  with  Russia,  of  which  she  bids  fair  to  become 
an  integral  part,  one  consentaneous  movement.  It  would  be  one 
of  the  most  interesting  moral  phenomena,  if  Armenia,  the  abode  of 
Patriarchs, — ^where  tiie  light  of  true  religion  first  burnt, — should 
send  forth  a  second  pure  effulgence ; — if  from  Armenia,  the  birth- 
place of  Abraham,  of  which  the  very  Father  of  Israel  and  his  rela- 
tives were  the  aborigines,  men  should  issue  in  whom  so  large  a 
nation  ^'  should  be  blessed." 

That  such  a  theory  has  before  been  introduced  will  appear  from 
a  second  quotation  from  Dr.  Buchanan  : — 

''  A  learned  author,"  says  he,  **  in  a  work  published  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  entitled  *  The  Light  of  the  Gospel,  rising  on 
all  Nations,*  observes,  *  that  the  Armenian  Christians  will  be  eminently 
qualified  for  the  office  of  extending  the  knowledge  of  Christianity 
throughout  the  nations  of  Asia.'  This  is  undoubtedly  true.  Next  to 
the  Jews,  the  Armenians  will  form  the  most  generally  useful  body  of 
Christian  missionaries.  They  are  to  be  found  in  every  principal  city  of 
Asia ;  they  are  the  general  merchants  of  the  East,  and  are  in  a  state  of 
constant  motion  from  Canton  to  Constantinople.  Their  general  cha- 
racter is  that  of  a  wealthy,  industrious,  and  enterprising  people.*'* 

It  is  with  a  profound  atid  solemn  feeling  that  we  make  this 
representation  to  British  Christians.  A  regenerated  Armenian 
Church  would  be,  we  believe,  in  its  proximate  results,  as  *'  life 
from  the  dead"  to  the  neighbouring  nations.  Oriental  in  their 
modes  of  thought,  in  their  forms  of  diction,  in  their  habits  of  life, 
they  are  more  fitted  to  be  the  spiritual  enlighteners  of  Persia  and 
China  than  any  Europeans.  Their  proverbial  constancy  to  their 
faith  proves  what  confessors  they  would  become,  when  to  national 
honour  was  added  a  blessed  conscientiousness.  And  to  adapt 
them  to  this,  who  (as  we  have  before  intimated)  are  so  fit  as  the 
Church  of  our  own  country  ?  Her  episcopacy,  her  articles,  co- 
incide with  what  the  Armenian  Church  would  be  in  a  purer  and 

*  Dr.  Buchanan's  Christian  Researches,  p.  256« 
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more  primitive  state.  Discussion  as  to  forms  of  government 
would  sadly  impede  the  mild  and  sanctifying  progress  of  saving 
knowledge.  The  Presbyterian  American  travellers,  Messrs.  Smith 
and  Dwight,  were  constantly  met  by  the  inquiry — from  whom  they 
obtained  their  ordination  ?  And  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  their 
opposition  to  episcopacy  will,  if  such  become  the  missionaries, 
enlist  the  whole  episcopate  against  their  well-designing  exertions. 

We  must  now  proceed  to  notice  the  works  before  us,  from 
which  we  have  obtained  the  chief  materials  for  our  previous 
observations.  We  are  much  satisfied  with  the  researches  of  the 
American  missionaries.  They  are  written  by  Mr.  Smith,  the 
elder  of  the  two.  The  book  is  the  sensible,  unaffected  produc- 
tion of  a  man  whose  object  was  to  ^ve  information  to  the  Church, 
not  to  display  himself.  We  can  give  it  our  unqualified  approba- 
tion. The  Memoir  upon  the  Ancient  Geography  and  History 
of  Armenia,  by  "  the  author  of  the  Modern  Traveller,"  displays 
the  same  powers  of  research  and  condensation  and  lucidness,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  which  his  periphrastic  title  assures 
us  he  is  the  writer. 

The  information  afforded  to  us  in  this  volume  is  mostly  novel 
as  well  as  important.  Hitherto  our  chief  knowledge  of  the 
Armenians  has  been  gathered  from  commercial  intercourse  with 
their  itinerant  merchants  ;  men  Papal  in  their  creed  and  de- 
plorably demoralized.  The  researches  of  the  American  mission- 
aries have  thrown  a  light  upon  a  "  terra  incognita/'  The  details 
respecting  the  historians  in  Persia  are  equally  valuable  from  their 
perfect  freshness.  For  these  reasons,  to  those  who  would  have  a 
complete  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  state  of  Christi- 
anity in  the  world,  this  volume  is  indispensable.  As  a  specimen 
of  the  author's  style  and  manner  we  subjoin  an  extract  upon  a 
subject  which  we  are  sure  must  be  attractive  to  all  our  readers : — 

*^  Sick  at  heart  of  these  abominations  of  the  false  prophet,  and  wish- 
ing to  retreat  from  our  dirty  den  for  meditation  becoming  this  holy  day, 
we  walked  into  the  fields  to  gaze  upon  Mount  Ararat,  and  reflect  upon 
the  time  when  Noah,  in  this  very  valley,  builded  an  altar  unto  the  Lord, 
and  offered  that  acceptable  sacrifice  of  a  sweet  savour,  which  procured 
for  himself  and  his  posterity  a  divine  title  to  the  earth  and  its  produc- 
tions, and  the  solemn  covenant,  that  '  while  the  earth  remaineth,  seed 
time  and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and  summer  and  winter,  and  day 
and  night,  shall  not  cesse.'  We  first  saw  that  mountain  the  morning 
we  entered  Nakhchevdn,  and  during  the  three  weeks  we  were  in  the 
valley  of  the  Aras,  nothing  but  cloudy  weather  during  a  few  days  ob- 
scured it  from  our  sight.  It  was  nearer  at  any  point  between  here  and 
Erivan,  but  perhaps  no  where  did  we  have  a  better  view  of  it  than  from 
this  place.    The  natives  know  it  under  no  other  name  than  Mdsis  in 
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ArmeDiADi  and  Agkm^dagk  (heavy  moantain)  ia  Turkiab*  The  Danw 
of  Ararat^  by  which  it  it  called  amoDg  Europeans,  it  applied  In  Scripture 
onlv  to  a  country,  which  is  in  one  instance  called  a  kingdom.  The 
similar  name  of  Arar&d  was  given  by  the  Armenians  long  'before  they 
had  received  the  Scripture  account  of  the  .flood,  by  their  conversion  to 
Christianity,  to  the  central,  largest,  and  most  fertile  province  of  their 
country,  the  one  which,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  some  230  yean, 
was  the  residence  of  their  kings  or  governors  from  the  commencement 
to  the  termination  of  their  political  existence,  and  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  which  this  mountain  stands.  The  singular  coincidence,  considering 
the  ease  with  which  so  distinguished  a  province  might  be  named  by 
foreigners  for  the  kingdom  itself,  argues  much  for  the  identity  of  the 
Ararat  of  Scripture  with  the  Arar4d  of  Armenia.  It  was  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Ararat  that  the  ark  rested  after  the  flood ;  and  certainly  not 
among  the  mountains  of  Ararad,  or  of  Armenia  generally,  or  of  any  part 
of  the  world,  have  I  seen  one,  the  majesty  of  whose  appearance  could 

tlead  half  so  powerfully  as  this,  a  claim  to  the  honour  of  having  once 
een  the  stepping-stone  between  the  old  world  and  the  new.  It  lies 
N.  57^  W.  of  Nakhchev4n,  and  S.  25**  W.  of  Erlvdn,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Aras ;  and  from  almost  every  point  between  the  two  places, 
the  traveller  has  only  to  look  across  the  valley,  to  take  into  one  distinct 
field  of  vision,  without  a  single  intervening  obstacle,  the  mighty  mass 
from  its  base  to  its  summit.  At  Erivan  it  presents  two  peaks,  one  much 
lower  than  the  other,  and  appears  to  be  connected  with  a  range  of  moun- 
tains extending  towards  the  north-west,  which,  though  really  elevated, 
are  in  comparison  so  low  as  only  to  give  distinctness  to  the  impression  of 
its  lonely  majesty.  From  Nakbchevan,  not  far  from  a  hundred  milet 
distant,  and  also  from  our  present  point  of  observation,  it  appears  like  an 
immense  isolated  cone  of  extreme  regularity,  rising  out  of  the  low 
▼alley  of  the  Aras;  and  the  absence  of  all  intervening  objects  to  show 
its  distance  or  its  size,  leaves  the  spectator  at  liberty  to  indulge  the  most 
sublime  conceptions  his  imagination  may  form  of  its  vastness.  At  all 
seasons  of  the  year  it  is  covered  far  below  its  summit  with  snow  and  ice, 
which  occasionally  form  avalanches,  that  are  precipated  down  its  sides 
with  the  sound  of  an  earthquake,  and,  with  the  steepness  of  its  declivi- 
ties, have  allowed  none  of  the  posterity  of  Noah  to  ascend  it.  It  was 
now  white  to  its  very  base  with  the  same  hoary  covering ;  and  in  gazing 
upon  it,  we  gave  ourselves  up  to  the  impression  that  on  its  top  were  once 
congregated  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  that,  while  travelling 
in  the  valley  beneath,  we  were  paying  a  visit  to  the  second  cradle  of  the 
human  race.'* — Missionary  Researches,  pp.  266^  267* 

Although  we  derange  the  order  of  the  works  which  we  are 
reviewing^  we  cannot  refrain  from  directing  our  readers  to  the 
209,  210,  211  pages  of  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Arundell's  Dis- 
coveries, where  he  quotes  an  extract  from  Fraser's  Magazine,  in 
regard  to  the  real  locality  of  the  mountain  of  Ararat,  on  which 
the  ark  of  Noah  rested.  The  argument  of  the  writer  against  the 
Ararat  of  Armenia  being  the  real  resting  place  of  Noah^s  ark. 
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proceeds  upon  the  fact  that  Mont  Blanc  and  a  summit  on  the 
Himmalayan  range«  are  far  higher  than  the  mountain  in  question. 
We  really  think  debate  upon  this  point  superfluous : — the  authority 
of  Berosus'  the  Chaldean  being  taken  into  account*  we  would»  in 
addition,  ask^  what  ground  is  there  for  any  inference*  that  be- 
cause Ararat  in  Armenia  is  not  the  most  elevated  point  in  the 
flobe*  that  therefore  it  could  not  be  the  spot  which  the  ark  of 
f oah  first  touched  upon  in  her  voyage  ?  As  well  might  the 
erudite  author  of  this  article  have  affirmed*  that  Captain  Cook 
could  not  possibly  have  arrived  at  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea 
before  South  America*  because  the  elevations  of  the  land  in  the 
one  were  so  inferior  to  that  in  the  other. 

Dr.  Pinkerton's  book  is  valuable ;  but  only  because  it  is  a 
solitary  English  work  upon  the  religious  character  of  Russia. 

Why*  in  the  name  of  real  thought  and  inquiry  we  ask,  should 
a  writer  put  forth  a  work  so  meagre,  often  so  egotistic — never 
thoroughly  satisfactory?  The  style  it  correct;  but  mediocrity 
can  be  correct.  The  information  is  true ;  but  true  information 
may  be  scanty.  We  fear  that  the  good  doctor  passed  through 
this  important  empire  too  much  occupied  with  the  book-keeping 
statistics  of  his  office*  and  was  thus  prevented  from  entering  on 
the  enlarged  and  elevating  estimate  which  he  might  have  enter- 
tained ot  a  land*  that  bids  fair  (unless  the  analogy  of  history  is 
broken  by  Divine  Providence)  to  be  the  overwhelmer  of  all 
southern  countries. 

We  have  every  sentiment  of  good  will  towards  the  British  and 
Foi^ign  Bible  Society:  we  are  anxious  for  its  honour:  we 
regard  its  movements  to  be  of  mighty  import  in  the  concerns  of 
Christendom :  and  we  really  would*  upon  this  ground*  beg  that 
her  official  servants  would  favour  us  with  no  such  generalized 
statements*  no  such  unconfirmed  soliloquies  as  in  the  volume 
before  us. 

Those  sermons  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  Russian  Church*  which 
Dr.  Pinkerton  has  translated*  are  in  most  instances  favourable 
to  the  character  of  the  religion  of  their  authors.  As  to  their 
intellect*  their  logic*  or  even  their  rhetoric,  we  can  say  nothing 
advantageous. 

The  sort  of  work*  which  we  would  have  wished  from  a  gentle- 
man holding  such  an  ostensible  office,  is  one  that  would  have* 
first  of  all*  descanted  upon  the  intellectual  advancement  of  the 
Russian  nation :  her  prevailing  philosophy* — for  philosophv  we 
know  she  has :  the  bearing  wnich  this  has  upon  her  Christian 
creed :  the  positioh  of  her  clergy  relative  to  her  educated  popu- 
lation; and  the  probable  tendencies  of  that  spirit  of  inquiry  which 
must  sooner  or  later  make  its  way  into  even  the  heart  of  des- 
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potism ;  but  we  find  nothing  of  this :  the  whole  volume  is  a  com- 
mon place  journal :  we  read  it  through,  and  closed  it  ^ith  discon- 
tent. 

On  the  contrary,  we  perused  Mr.  ArundelKs  Book  of  Disco- 
veries with  unabated  interest.  It  is  the  work  of  a  scholar :  its  dic- 
tion is  elegant  and  easy :  its  researches  very  recondite.  His  chief 
object  in  his  Travels  appears  to  have  been  to  determine  the  real 
locality  of  the  different  places  of  Sacred  History  in  Asia  Minor. 
His  labours,  together  with  those  of  Colonel  Leake^  will  always 
be  appreciated'  by  the  Christian  Church.  No  student  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  should  be  without  them. 

But  when  we  have  said  this  we  have  said  all.  Why  should 
Mr.  Arundell  imitate  the  wit  and  the  dilettante?  Why  bring 
forward  the  gravest  subjects  with  light-heartedness — very  fre- 
quently with  a  pun?  We  might  even  ask,  why  indulge  in  a  lati- 
tudinarianism,  which  his  office,  and  we  are  sure  his  deliberate 
sentiments  cannot  justify?  We  subjoin  two  passages,  in  which 
his  extravagant  fondness  for  the  Turks  leads  him  to  the  brink  of 
very  dangerous  error. 

"  At  a  quarter  past  twelve,  Milcom,  whose  throat  seemed  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  present  droughty  and  as  if  endued  with  that  instinct  by 
which  horses  ai'e  said  to  know  that  they  are  approaching  water,  though 
even  at  a  considerable  distance,  alighted  at  a  little  shed  by  the  road 
side,  within  which  he  found  a  large  vase  full  of  excellent  water,  re- 
pleoished  every  day  for  the  thirsty  traveller,  who  would  in  vain  seek  it 
elsewhere. 

Does  not  the  beautiful  definition  of  genuine  charity  instantly  occur  to 
the  mind  ?  '  Whosoever  shall  give  a  cup  of  cold  water  only  unto  one 
of  these  little  ones,  in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  he 
shall  in  no  way  lose  his  reward.'  And  yet  he  that  placed  the  vase 
of  water  in  the  shed,  and  brought  it  from  a  considerable  distance,  and 
placed  it  there  every  day,  was  not  a  Christian — ^but,  a  poor,  despised, 
Mahometan ! 

^'  And  what  did  this  poor  man  propose  to  himself?  It  could  neither 
be  to  receive  money  nor  thanks,  for  having  filled  the  vase  perhaps  be- 
fore sunrise,  he  never  returns  to  it  till  the  following  morning.  Shall 
we  deny  him,  though  he  be  not  a  Christian,  the  justice  of  supposing 
that  he  had  a  benevolent  heart,  and  what  is  better  still,  that  he  did  it 
from  love  to  God  ?  He  places  not  the  vase  for  the  *  disciple'  only — it  is 
not  for  those  exclusively  who  hold  common  faith  with  himself, — ^but^ 
like  the  heavenly  virtue  of  benevolence,  the  refreshing  draught  is  as  free 
to  the  giaour  as  to  the  disciples  of  the  prophet. 

''  Surely  such  a  people,  whenever  the  period  shall  arrive  that  they 
receive  the  water  of  life  from  Him,  who  invites  all  to  come  and  buy 
water  without  money  and  without  price — the  living  water  of  everlasting 
life — will  be  much  more  likely  to  be  an  honour  to  Christianity,  than 
multitudes  who  now  bear  the  name.'* — DiscoDeries  in  AsiOf  37,  38. 
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''  We  were  installed  again  in  an  excellent  Oda»  most  hospitably  and 
gratuitously  entertained ;  the  good  Turks  full  of  kind  attentions,  giving 
us  much  information  in  return  for  a  cup  of  coflfee,  and  affording  me  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  medical  talent. 

''  It  was  not  till  the  present  journey  that  I  was  aware  of  the  precise 
nature  of  these  Odas,  and  of  their  universality  throughout  Asia  Minor. 
They  are  not  endowed  or  supported  by  the  government,  but  are  entirely 
private  charities.  One  at  least  is  to  be  found  in  every  village  throughout 
the  country,  and  often  several  in  a  small  village.  The  original  founder 
charges  his  estate,  be  it  great  or  little,  with  the  perpetual  maintenance 
of  the  Oda ;  and  it  seems  in  most  cases  to  be  the  tenure  by  which  the 
estate  is  held.  Nor  is  this  confined  to  the  wealthy;  it  as  frequently 
happens  that  even  a  poor  man,  whose  little  spot  of  ground  is  barely 
sufficient,  after  paying  the  Aga's  decimes,  &c.  to  find  bread  for  his  chil- 
dren, charges  them  to  keep  a  chamber  (perhaps  the  whole  bouse  has 
only  two)  as  an  Oda  for  the  stranger.  No  questions  are  asked  of  this 
stranger  whether  he  be  a  disciple  of  the  prophet,  a  Christian,  or  a  Jew 
— ^it  is  enough  that  he  is  a  stranger,  and  needs  the  rights  of  hospitality. 
He  is  provided  gratuitously  with  food,  and  fuel,  and  lodging,  and  even 
the  liberality  is  extended  to  his  beast. 

^'  We  abuse  the  Turk,  and  call  him  a  barbarian ;  but  where  is  the 
country  in  civilized  Europe,  that  a  poor,  distressed  traveller,  faint  and 
sinking  under  his  privations,  and  without  a  farthing  to  procure  a  bit  of 
bread,  or  a  shed  to  shelter  him  from  the  winter's  storm — where  is  that 
country  ? — let  the  abusers  of  the  uncivilized  Turk  answer  the  question, 
— Where  is  that  country  in  which  such  a  poor  wretch  will  find  from 
village  to  village  a  warm-hearted  reception,  lodging  and  food  ? 

'*  We  retired  to  rest  with  our  minds  so  full  of  this  admirable  charity, 
that  my  friend  Dethier  dreamt  of  it  all  the  night;  and  his  dream  was 
so  singular  and  amusing,  that  I  regret  not  to  have  made  a  note  of  it. 
Alas  !  that  we  do  not  live  in  the  days  of  Joseph  and  Daniel  !*' — DU" 
coveries  in  Asia,  pp.  72,  74. 

Mr.  Gutzlaff,  with  the  zeal  and  simplicity  of  an  apostle,  is  the 
first  Christian  missionary  that  ever  penetrated  China  with  any 
plausible  prospect  of  a  permanent  residence.  Although  ex- 
tremely emaciated  in  body,  and  depressed  in  spirits  from  the  loss 
of  a  beloved  wife,  such  was  his  ardent  resolve  to  make  every  pos- 
sible attempt,  that  *'  not  knowing  what  should  befal  him,"  in  the 
year  1831  he  determined  to  enter  the  Celestial  Empire.  He  has, 
after  three  voyages,  found  a  welcome  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
country,  and  has  every  prospect  of  being  the  instrument  of  en- 
kindling a  spark  of  the  light  of  life  in  the  midst  of  a  darkness, 
that  for  so  many  centuries  has  been  considered  impervious. 
His  narrative  is  told  very  unaffectedly.  He  is  a  man  of  no  bril- 
liancy,—no  especial  talent ;  and  yet  he  has  taken  such  mighty 
strides  in  God's  service  as  to  afford  us  another  specimen  of  the 
great  principle—''  God  hath  chosen  the  things  which  are  not,  to 
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bring  to  nought  the  things  that  are«  that  no  flesh  should  gtory  in 
his  presence. '  We  would  be  among  the  first  in  doing  honour  ta 
the  stupendous  achievements  of  Dr.  Morrison,  in  his  eultivatiofi 
of  the  Chinese  language,  and  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
and  other  holy  writings.  And  we  deprecate  any  effort  which  may 
be  made,  by  some,  to  eclipse  his  long  and  laborious  devotion  to 
his  work|  by  comparison  with  any  more  ostensible  undertakings. 
But  we  think  that  this  enterprising  voyager  is  destined  by  God  to 
use  that  lever  which  the  doctor  has  been  the  means  of  fabricatiog 
•«-to  be  the^rs^  to  thrust  it  beneath  the  solids  inert,  impassive 
mass  of  Chinese  infidelity.  Our  limits  prevent  our  giving  many 
extracts  from  the  interesting  details  of  Mr,  Gut^laff's  Voyages* 
It  will  suffice  for  us  to  inform  our  readers  that  the  natives  of 
China,  though  sunk  in  the  most  abandoned  profligacy,  and  what 
is  even  more  difficult  as  an  impediment  to  truth,— •the  most  though t« 
less  self-complacency, — ^are  far  from  being  unpromising  hearers  of 
the  Gospel.  Iq  proof  of  this  we  shall  only  quote  our  author's  de- 
scription of  his  welcome  at  Shang-hae,  the  central  part  of  Chinai 
during  bis  third  and  last  voyage. 

'^  Tn  the  villages  they  inqnired  whether  I  had  brought  new  hooks  with 
ve,  and  were  eager  to  obtain  them.  After  distributing  a  few,  |be  de* 
nand  grew  more  ui^ent,  so  that  I  could  scarcely  show  my  face  in  any 
of  the  villages  without  being  importuned  by  numerous  crowds.  Most 
joyfully  did  tbey  receive  the  tidings  of  salvation,  though  still  ignorant  of 
the  glad  message,  *  To  3i^u  is  horn  a  Saviour.*  As  it  is  a  custom  with 
them  to  expose  their  dead  near  their  houses,  they  are  constantly  re- 
minded of  their  mortality. 

<*  The  mandarins  never  directly  interfered  with  my  distributing  books 
or  conversing  with  the  people.  After  having  issued  the  severest  edicts 
against  having  any  commercial  dealings,  they  gave  us  full  permission  to 
do  what  we  liked.  When  they  saw  that  their  inflammatory  placards  had 
not  the  desired  effect,  they  changed  their  tone,  praised  our  conduct  in 
rescuing  twelve  Chinese,  but  gave  also  their  paternal  advice  to  the  people 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  barbarians.  Meanwhile  an  imperial 
edict  bad  arrived,  enjoining  the  officers  to  treat  us  wjth  CQmp^9siou4  but 
not  to  supply  us  with  rice  or  water.  They  acted  up  to  the  letter  of 
tbesQ  peremptory  injunctions,  but  sent  great  quantities  of  live  stock* 
flour,  &c.  aboard,  with  the  sole  condition  of  not  paying  for  tbeqi.  As 
we  were  rather  short  of  provisions,  we  accepted  their  stores."'— Grt//z- 
Iqfs  Voyages,  p.  306. 

We  know  np  .more  instructive  recreation  than  for  a  Christian 
fnind  to  read  through  the  above  volumes.  What  can  be  more 
consonant  with  religious  feeling,  than  in  imagination,  tP  stand  at 
the  base  of  Mount  Ararat,  and,  with  a  pleasingly  delusive  fancy, 
eye  that  peak  which  first  arrested  the  diiuvian  ark^-^to  traverse 
the  glaqiers  and  the  snows — tq  linger  among  the  vallciya  ^nd  th^ 
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bills,  over  which  the  sons  of  Noah  bounded  in  the  chase,  or  from 
which  the  patriarch  himself  gathered  his  vintage?  What  can  be 
more  calculated  to  realtae  the  New  Testament  history  than  to 
survey  and  weep  over  the  desolated  churches  of  the  Apocalypse  f 
And,  to  descend  to  later  times,  surely  it  is  of  highest  import  to 
watch  the  Giant  of  the  North,  to  l^now  if  his  powers  are  mode- 
rated by  the  virtues  of  the  Gpspel;  or  to  stand  in  amazement  and 
awe,  and  yet  hope,  at  millions  of  the  largest  empire  beneath  the 
sun, — who  for  centuries  have  been  encompassed  by  a  wall  that  has 
verily  been  a  moral  cordon,  wbieh  true  civilisation,  and  benevo- 
lence, and  Christianity  copid  not  pass;  but  wherein  a  breach, — 
by  inean0  almost  a«  unpromising  »s  ths^t  used  in  the  assault  of 
Jericbo«-^ba9  now  been  eiFected, 
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AKTr  Vl. — 1,  licctures  upon  the  Ecclesiastical  History  qftbe  First 
Century.  Py  the  Rev.  Edw^^rd  Burton,  D.  D.,  Regiys  Prp- 
fesgor  of  Divinity,  ^nd  C^non  of  Chrjst  Church.  Ojjford.  1 83 1 » 
8vo.    pp.  391, 

2f  Lectures  upon  th^  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Seco^i  and 
Third  Centuries.  By  the  Rev,  Edward  Burton,  P.O.,  Regiiin 
Pipfessor  of  Divinity,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church*  Qxfprd* 
1833,     8vo.  pp.523. 

S,  The  Brians  of  the  Fourth  Century,  their  Doctrine,  Temper  md 
Conduct,  chiejfiy  as  exhibited  in  the  Councils  of  the  Church,  be^ 
(men  4*  t>*  ^95  and  J'  D.  381 .  By  John  Henry  Newman^ 
M,  A*f  Fellow  pf  Oriel  College.  London.  Rivingtons.  8vq. 
PPf  4?5, 

4.  The  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  Church  during  the 
three  Jirst  Centuries.  By  Dr.  Augustus  Neander.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  Henry  John  Rose,  B.D.,  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  In  £  vols.  Vol.  I.  London. 
RivingtoQs.    ^vo.  pp.  30 1. 

JlEviEW£?tS|  it  has  be^n  pften  said,  consider  themselves  infallible, 
If^  however,  tbey  h^ve  ^ny  3uch  coo^pjacent  thonghts,  >v§  (who 
hold  no  suph  doctrine)  c^nqpt  but  \\(\\i\i  that  ^t  tifpes,  |i|ie  th^ 
Pope,  they  must  feel  some  unpleasant  doubts  and  twinges  on  this 
matter.  As  with  pther  men,  so  is  it  with  the  Pope,  and  so  liker 
wise  ijj  it  wjth  reviewers — tb^y  s^rf  iiiot  infallible,  for  as  all  that 
glitters  is  not  goldi  so  many  a  well-turned  sentence,  with  its 
sounding  words  and  cubic  stvle^  has  but  the  advantage  of  the  un- 
wise nian*s  cap  with  the  bells  on,  and  nothing  n^ore.     As,  again, 
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long  faces  *  and  philosophic  oyt/roSijo'/a  do  very  frequently  imply 
anything  rather  than  *'  pure  religion,  and  ufide/iled  before  God" — 
though  it  may,  and  often  does  happen,  that  the  best  men  are  as  it 
were  under  eclipse,  and  very  sad — nevertheless,  nor  one  nor  other 
of  itself  constitutes  or  declares  the  inner  furniture  of  the  house-- 
hold ;  so  too  is  it  with  the  language  and  mere  outward  dress  of  a 
reviewer.  It  may  be  light,  and  easy,  and  full  of  worth ;  it  may^ 
again,  be  a  mass  of  sententious  gravity,  and  yet  a  bauble. 

"  Quid  si  quis  vultu  torvo  ferns  et  pede  nudo 
Exiguseque  togae  simulet  textore  Catonem, 
Virtutemne  reprsesentet  moresque  Catonis  V* 

So  says  the  courtly  but  just  poet,  and  he  says  rightly;  and  we 
wish  his  remarks  may  have  the  weight  we  intend  they  should  have. 
*'  Hac  verd  hacteniLs ;"  and  we  have  not  forgotten  the  meution  of 
infallibility,  which  the  volumes  at  the  head  of  our  article  would  be 
apt  to  shake  in  any  self-constituted  professor. 

The  works  with  which  we  have  headed  our  article  are  all  ex- 
cellent in  their  kind,  and  we  do  not  know  that  we  ever  read  three 
productions  in  which  (with  certain  exceptions  hereafter  to  be  men- 
tioned in  Neander's)  there  is  less  objectionable  matter  to  be 
dwelt  upon  by  a  critic.  There  are  points  of  history,  no  doubt, 
and  dates,  which  would  furnish  forth  "  ample  scope,  and  verge 
enough"  for  a  paper  much  longer  than  we  purpose  this  to  be,  even 
if  we  only  dwelt  on  debatable  ground.  This,  however,  it  is  not 
our  intention  to  do,  and  it  need  not  be  looked  for.  Our  purpose 
is  strongly  to  recommend  the  whole  of  the  three  to  all  students  of 
ecclesiastical  history ;  and  these,  if  they  are  anxious  so  to  do,  as  it 
is  likely  they  will  be,  can  examine  all  disputable  points  at  leisure 
by  themselves.  But,  besides  the  intrinsic  worth  of  these  works, 
there  is  another  reason  why  we  are  anxious  to  notice  them,  though 
late,  perhaps,  so  to  do.  That  they  ought  to  have  been  noticed 
before  is  quite  true;  and  the  necessary  labour  and  attention  due 
to  such  works,  is  what,  with  somewhat  of  diffidence,  has  alone  de- 
terred us.  Having  now,  however,  given  them  that  study  and  time, 
which  at  least  are  two  requisites  in  pronouncing  a  judgment  in 
such  matters,  we  venture  to  declare  again  what  we  have  declared 
above,  that  the  books  are  each  of  them  great  additions  to  our  ec- 
clesiastical literature,  and  almost  invaluable  to  the  student.  And 
in  addition  to  this,  there  is  one  other  reason;  and  this,  with  ten 

»  That  we  may  not  be  misunderstood,  we  beg  to  transcribe  the  following  from  How's 
Meditations:  "  Outward  gestures  and  decent  behaviour  are  things  very  fit  and  reason- 
able, being  all  that  the  body  can  pay ;  but  inward  sincerity  alone  can  render  them 
both  acceptable.     Much  less  does  religion  consist  in  dismal  looks  and  sour  faces,  which 
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thousand  others,  will,  with  those  whose  ears  and  whose  eyes  are 
open,  be  an  additional  one  to  still  the  voice  of  die  slanderer,  who 
goes  on  still  in  his  wicked  raising  of  evil  reports.  What  we  mean 
is  this — both  the  original  works  and  the  translation  are  the  pro- 
ductions of  those  whom  the  wise  and  the  diligent,  in  their  own 
conceit,  are  pleased  to  call  the  ''  stall-fed"  and  the  '*  idle  fellows** 
of  our  universities — of  those  that  loll  at  ease,  and  do  nothing,  and 
forget  their  calling,  and  spend  their  time  in  busy  and  unprofitable 
idleness — 

We  are  aware  that  the  mention  of  this  will  avail  little  with  those 
that  shall  be  inclined  to  gainsay  it,  for  they,  (to  use  the  simile  of 
our  great  poet,  when  he  represents  the  tempter  **  perplexed  and 
troubled  at  his  bad  success,'') 

"  As  surging  waves  against  a  solid  rock, 
Though  all  to  shivers  dash'd,  th*  assault  renew. 
Vain  batt'ry,  and  in  froth  or  bubbles  end!*' 

Nevertheless  it  is  fit  it  should  be  said ;  and  it  may  not  be  amiss 
that  the  evidence  comes  from  one  who  is  no  longer  connected 
with  the  labours  of  the  university,  but  with  those  of  an  extensive 
parish  in  the  country ;  but  who  can  bear  testimony  to  the  trouble 
and  vexation  of  spirit  which  those  excellent  men  undergo  in  the 
arduous  duties  of  their  calling.  We  beg  to  end  these  remarks 
(bj  no  means  otwpo<rh6w(roL)  with  some  of  the  concluding  words  of 
Socrates  in  the  Georgius  of  Plato,  and  to  observe  that  they  are 
intended  to  apply  individually  to  each  of  the  distinguished  authors 
whose  works  we  are  now  noticing. 

*^  '£/ioi  fiev  Sv  TreiOSfievogy  aKoXadrierov  IvravOa  Ji  aft>uc6fJievoc  chSaifiO' 
yriceiQ  kqI  (wv  Kal  TEXevriiaagf  wq  6  \6yoc  tnifiaivet.  Kol  iaffov  rcva  e6 
KaTcuppoyiftrai,  wg  avorfra,  Kal  npo<nrri\dKi(rai  lay  j3^X]|rai.  ical,  val  fih 
A/a,  (TV  y£  dap^wv  wdra^at  rily  ^Tifioy  ravrriv  irXriyiiv.  tihkv  yap  Zeivov 

vtitni,  ear  t&  ovti  ^c  KoKog  K^yaQog,  aaKwv  hptrriV Aairep  iv, 

iiyefiovi  r^  Xoyy  'Xpritri^fuBa  t&  vvv  wapaij^aviyTi.  oc  4/*<v  mipaivu  5rc 
wog  6  TpowoQ  &pi(rroc  rS  /3/«,  Trjy  hicauxroyrfy  Kal  Ttfy  &K\riy  &pcri)v  a^iCHr- 
Tag,  Kal  (yy  Kal  Tedydyai.  rwf  iv  iirbtfJteOaf  ical  ng  aXK&g  vapOKOLkufiey, 
firi  EKeiyt^,  J  trv  (i.  e.  tkou  that  despisest  true  and  useful  learning)  irior- 
Ttv(i}y  £fxi  wapaKoXdg'  eari  yap  shvog  a^iog,  J  KaXX/fcXcic," 

Having  made  these  introductory  observations,  we  shall  proceed 
to  make  some  remarks  on  Dr.  Burton's  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
the  First,  Second  and  Third  Centuries — the  work  of  one  of  the 
most  profound  patristic  scholars*  in  Europe.     Our  notices  of 

■    •  The  value  attached  to  Dr.  Burton's  "  Testimonies  of  the  Antc-Nicene  Fathers  to 
the  Divinity  of  Christ,"  may  be  judged  of  from  their  being  found  in  the  libraries  of  the 

freat  continental  scholars.    They  made  a  part  of  that  celebrated  scholar's  library, 
rid,  Muuter,  the  late  Bishop  of  Sjselland. 
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Mr.  Newttiatl's  Tolume,  dhd  df  Mr.  Rome's  tratishtion,  nHH 
bilher  be  taken  ih  cbtlnebtion,  bi-  in  the  sequel,  ta  occasion  may 
te^blrb.  In  our  perusal  bf  the  thl-ee;  bur  instrdbtidh  arid  bur  edt- 
flbatibn  has  bebti  so  greskt  as  to  justify  oli^  a{iplying  to  thetn,  ^nd 
tb  Ihtir  irifluencg  oh  dniselted,  the  beautiful  i^ordft  of  JohB 
Siilith.*  *'  Thfe  mild  aHd  gfentle  breathihgS  of  Ihie  Divihe  Sjpini 
kt-c  mdViti^  U|>  arid  dot*h  ih  Ihb  tvdrW  tb  phbdttce  life,  and  to  re- 
Vive  and  Ititiicken  ihh  sbUh  df  tti^n  into  a  feblihg  i^hde  df  i  bliessed 
immortality."  In  conclusion  we  shall  throw  out  a  feW  hsinarki 
on  the  connection  bf  Hisldr^  ^ith  Thfedld^y,  in  answer  to  the 
queltibU)  whether  or  not  the  writings  of  our  English  divines  arb 
hot,  perha{ii,  too  confined? 

Dr.  Bhrton,  in  his  preface,  remarks,  th^t  the  following  "  Det- 
tares  upon  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  First  Centnry^  might 
have  been  entitled,  with  equal  propriety^  Lectures  upon  the  Acts 
ofihe/Jpostles" — ihoreovcr,  that  inis  ivas  his  intentlbn.  Under 
these  circumstances,  howeVer,  the  History  bf  tlie  First  Century 
comprises  two  periods — the  time  b.efore,  and  the  time  subsequent 
to  the  death  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  In  round  numbers,  Xhts 
first  period  Would  contain  the  first  seventy  yfears,  the  latter  .the  re- 
ibtiining  thirty.  In  the  execution,  of  this  part  of  hi^  task>  (and 
that  a  very  difficult  pn^,)  we  think  that  Dr.  Burton  has  been  Emi- 
nently successful.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  most  Writers  on  ee- 
cleiiastical  histbry  to  hurry  it  over — to  take  it  for  granted.as  known, 
because  it  might  be  known,  without  accurately  examining  it,  and 
setting  it  forth  in  all  its  bearings.  Dr.  Burton,  however,,  who  has 
patiently  had  to  do  with,  and  to  instruct  the  *•  schools  of' the  pro- 
phetSj^  knows  full  well  the  truth  of.Thucydides'observationjt  so 
pflen  made  use  of  by  Archbisliop  Whately,  aifter  iGaiiden  in  his 
Hieraspistes — **  'AraXafTrcopoj  toTj  ttoXXoI^  ^  K^Tif^fng  r^j  aX^fleia^,  xau 
vk\  ra  rroijxA  jxaX^ov  rphovTaiJ*,  Accordingly)  he  say«  "  most  writers 
a|)pear  to  me  to  have  made  this  paH  of  their  history  tbo  short  and 
ShperRcial/'  and  addsj  that  his  "  own  work  will  appear,  perhaps, 
tod  hiihute  and  circdmstantial."  This  Vnay  ht  the  dpihibn  bf 
fAMy-,  but  ^'Cj  ifbr  ctir  bwn  ^artS,  arfe  htaitify  dblige'd  to  liim  fbr 
VJomtAaWc^ting  W  ii§,  Who  biir^elVes  jirbfes^  to  be  btit  as  studferitS, 
and  ready  (Imd  We  ri6\.  feeaViei-  bctiipaUons)  to  Sit  at  his  feet,  the 
lucid  results  of  his  cautious  and  wary  studies.  It  was  a  jcoXXicttov 
iviihs  attached  to  Pors^on's  name,  that  he  was  anxious  td  explaih 
evel-jthing  which  had  the  semblance  of  a  difficulty.     Oil  this 

*  See  JohrfSmith's  Select  Discourses,  ed.  8vo.  p.  361,  Rivingtons';  from  the  ed.  of 
16TS,  coHared  with  that  of  1660 ;— ah  excfeilent  *ork,  repTitited,  tve  believe,  at  the 
istig|eBtion  of  6  ficautflirni,  Bishop  Jebb. 

.    t  6.  ilb.  i.  c.  x:^.;  Whatel^i  ^assirrt;  e.  g;  Errors  of  Homanism,  p.  16  j  And  BMmp 
Gauden  in  his  Hieraspistes,  p.  377,  ed .  4to'.  l<S5d. 
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betd  we  iAt  utider  a  gteat  obligatioti  to  Professor  Person,  and  td 
Professor  Burton. 

The  point  which  Dr.  Burton  supposes  will  give  rise  to  most 
discussion  in  his  History,  is  that  which  concerns  the  Chronology* 
This  is  a  point  on  which  we  before  said  it  was  not  our  intent  to 
enlarge.  It  does,  however,  so  happen  that  we  ourselves,  some 
years  ago,  when  this  point  engaged  our  attention,  were  led  to 
tnake  the  selfsame  examination  which  Dr.  Burton  tells  us  he 
himself  made.  In  our  calculation  there  will  be  found  some  slight 
diffeftnce,  but  as  it  approaches  nearer  to  his  than  to  any  other. 
We  venhire  to  set  it  down  with  the  accompanying  doubts  as  to  its 
validity,  and  with  the  original  quotation  attached  to  it.  The 
words  of  our  MS.  are  these  :*— 

^  After  what  has  been  stated,  however,  I  must  say  that  upon  a  fresh 
coifipaHson  of  Aets,  xii.  25,  with  Gal.  i.  18 — and  Acts,  xv.  4,  with 
Oal.  ii.  2,  new  doubts  aiise^  and  I  am  ready  to  overthrow  ny  own 
ooaoitt^ons — 

—  '  WQ  ore  TIC  yj^fKiOoy  trait  ^7%i  ftnXiitfwifc 

a^  ivriQ  avyiykvt  iromiv  iced  x^P^^''  aOvpw** 

in  fiei^  how  long  St.  Paul  «nd  Barnabas  remained  at  Jerasalem  at  this 
time,  Mid  bow  long  i^a  they  tsnied  aft  AntkM^  before  the  commenoa^ 
tteni  <tf  ^le  siecoiid  apostolical  journey,  is  only  to  be  coojectared.*' 

Upon  1^18  follows  our  own  scale  of  computation,  which,  should 
ittneettire  excellent  Professor's  eye,  we  beg,  with  much  difGdence^ 
to  head  with  Plato^s  words — *^  «S  icrSi  tStq  Zti  i^  Ixcov  i^oifji^otfriafa^ 

*^  Chronology  of  the  Acts* 

A.D. 

Hie  Crucifixion    , 30 

The  Conversion  of  St.  Paul 31 

St.  PauVs  First  Jourjaey 43 

The  Death  of  Herod  Agrippa  ...  .44 

Council  at  Jerusalem    • .  •  • 45  or  46 

St,  PauVs  Second  Journey 48 

Last  Arrival  at  Jerusalem    53 

Arrival  at  Rome 58.^* 

Such  was  our  own  crude  and  juvenile  4;alculatioii|  and  we 
hardly  know  how  to  alter  it.  Those  who  wish  for  fuller  infor- 
mation will  find  it  ifi  Dr.  Burton's  ^*  Attempt  to  ascertaim  the 
Chronology  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  Si.  Pauts  JEJpis- 
'tles?"    Oxford.  1830. 

It  is  iiardly  worthy  the  notice^  but  as  w€  have  n»arked  it  ilown 
in  reference  to  a  beautiful  passage,  we  are  very  much*  inclined  to 
fall  in  with  Dr.  Burton^s  views  with  respect  to  the  Essenes^  men- 
tioned at  the  end  of  the  first  Lecture.    He  thinks  that  die  mixture 
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of  superstition  in  their  creed  points  clearly  to  an  eastern  origin  ; 
and  he  adds,  that  *'  if  we  suppose  some  of  the  more  rigid  Pha- 
risees^ who  saw  with  disgust  the  general  depravity  of  the  nation, 
to  have  admitted  into  their  creed  some  speculative  notions,  which 
had  travelled  into  Judasa  from  Persia,  we  shall,  perhaps,  have  no 
incorrect  idea  of  the  origin  of  the  Essenes."  But  on  this  point 
there  is  nothing  that  we  need  dwell  on ;  we  shall  not,  however, 
be  far  wrong  in  designating  the  Essenes  as  Jewish  *  or  Platonic 
monks,  and  we  may  look  upon  them  as  the  earliest  favourers  of 
monachism.  On  their  general  character,  we  see  that  Burton  and 
Neander  are  agreed.  The  latter  says,  "  The  Essenes  were,  no 
doubt,  distinguished  from  the  mass  of  ordinary  Jews  by  this,  that 
they  knew  and  loved  something  higher  than  the  outward  cere- 
monial of  a  dead  faith,  and  they  did  really  strive  after  holiness  of 
heart,  and  inward  communion  with  God."  We  conclude  this 
allusion  to  the  sect  with  the  following  beautifully,  though  pain- 
fully, true  passage  from  Burton — the  cause f  indeed,  of  our  no- 
ticing their  manner  of  life. 

''  Still  it  must  be  remembered  that  their  morality,  if  compared  with 
that  of  the  Jews  at  large,  was  vastly  more  pure  and  spiritual.  The  ob- 
stacles which  were  to  be  removed  in  their  conversion  to  the  Gospel  were 
as  nothing  when  contrasted  with  the  mountains  which  shut  out  that 
heavenly  view  from  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  The  preaching  of  our 
Saviour,  if  viewed  as  a  whole,  may  prove  to  us  the  great  truth  that  the 
chief  impediment  to  the  Gospel  is  the  corruption  of  the  heart.  It  is 
not  ignorance,  it  is  not  weakness  of  intellect,  it  is  not  want  of  learning, 
which  are  the  main  causes  of  infidelity;  it  is  an  absence  of  that  moral 
feeling,  of  that  deep  conviction  of  our  own  frailness,  and  of  the  necessity 
of  holiness,  which  first  leads  men  to  justify  what  they  are  determined 
to  commit,  and  then  sets  them  to  hate  that  which  would  prove  their 
principles  to  be  wrong.  It  was  thus  that  our  Saviour* s  preaching  was 
directed,  not  so  much  to  the  head  as  to  the  heart.  It  was  in  pursuance 
of  feelings  such  as  these  that  the  Jewish  authorities  never  ceased  till 
they  had  put  him  to  death  3  and  when  his  ascension  to  heaven  left  his 
disciples  to  finish  the  work,'  for  which  he  had  thus  prepared  the  way, 
and  to  announce  to'  mankind  that  redemption  which  his  death  and  re- 
surrection had  now  completed ;  their  labours  were  met  by  the  same  re- 
sistance 'y  and  the  same  moral  lesson  is  read  in  those  mournful  pages  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  which  record  the  sufferings  and  persecutions  of  the 
early  Christians." — pp.  25,  26. 

We  pass  over  much  in  these  truly  valuable  lectures  simply  be- 
cause where  all  is  good  the  parts  most  deserving  of  notice  are  the 

*  On  tliis  point  see  Burton's  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  74,  to  which  he  refers.  Tlie 
term  f6oy<t;^oc,  or  monk,  was  not  used,  us  lie  there  observes,  till  long  after  the  apostolic 
age.  But,  OS  it  is  afterwards  observed  with  respect  to  Gnosticism,  *'  as  is  generally  the 
case  in  the  progress  of  opinions,  the  thing  existed,  and  had  advanced  a  considerable 
way,  before  it  assumed  a  distinctive  name." — Infrd.,  p.  75. 
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harder  to  be  selected.  But,  our  great  object  being  recommendation, 
this  matters  little.  We  shall,  therefore,  take  a  point,  without 
regard  to  connection,  which  seems  to  us  most  clearly  set  forth, 
and  it  is  the  only  point  our  space  will  allow  us  to  dwell  upon. 
One  thing,  however,  in  the  perusal  of  these  volumes  has  particu- 
larly struck  us,  and  that  is,  the  plainness  of  the  truths,  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  narration,  and  the  continual  evidence  afforded  to 
the  veracity  of  the  Gospel  histories,  where  this  subject  of  proof 
was  not  the  immediate,  but  only  formed  a  general  part  of  the  au- 
thor's plan.  To  this  we  would  by  all  means  direct  the  student's 
attention,  and  we  are  convinced  that  many  a  sceptic,  by  an  un- 
prejudiced and  unbiassed  reading  of  such  works  as  these,  might 
be  turned  from  darkness  to  light,  from  the  cold  and  withering 
sensation  of  unbelief,  to  the  blessed  influences  of  faith,  and  hope, 
and  charity.  O !  if  the  heart  were  not  evil,  if  bosom  sins  did  not 
easily  beset  the  children  of  men^  how  few,  how  very  few  would 
be  those  not  justified  by  the  wisdom  which  is  from  above?  How 
few  would  resist  the  historical  evidences  conveyed  in  these  pages 
which  record  the  tale  of  the  three  first  centuries  of  Christianity ! 

'*  Whence,  but  from  heaven,  could  men  unskilled  in  arts. 
In  several  ages  bom,  in  several  parts. 
Weave  such  agreeing  truths  ?  or  how,  or  why 
Should  all  conspire  to  cheat  us  with  a  lie  ? 
Unasked  their  pains,  ungrateful  their  advice, 
Starving  their  gain^  and  martyrdom  their  price" — Dryden, 

Passing  over,  then,  much  valuable  matter,  we  arrive  in  the  fourth 
lecture  at  the  subject  of  Church  Government,  and  this  we 
think  Dr.  Burton  has  treated  with  his  wonted  clearness.  On 
this  we  wish  to  dwell  at  length,  because  it  is  a  point  on  which 
Neander  and  ourselves  are  quite  at  issue.  We  do  not,  however, 
purpose  to  canvass  the  various  opinions  on  this  head ;  that  has 
been  done  from  the  Cartwright  and  Travers  downwards,  and 
may  be  found  in  many  of  those  valuable  treatises  which  the 
champions  of  our  Church  have  set  forth.  We  need  only  refer  to 
them,  as  in  themselves  a  host;  to  Bishop  Hall  we  shall  have  to 
refer  our  readers,  by  and  by,  as  a  single  champion. 

Dr.  Burton's  statement  collectedly  of  the  matter  is  this.  St. 
Luke  speaks  of  the  churches  being  "  ed{fied;"  an  expression, 
which,  as  well  as  the  other,  of  being  established  or  corifirmed, 
seems  always  to  denote  the  settlement  of  certain  rules  and  regu- 
lations, which  were  called  for  by  the  increasing  numbers.  But, 
as  the  Apostles  themselves  could  not  always  be  present,  it  was 
necessary  that  some  in  authority  should  be  with  each  community 
to  set  things  in  order;  and  **  though  we  know  little  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  early  Church,  it  seems  probable  that  a  ministry, 
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sMuediittg  like  llhftt  of  the  se^ea  deaconsi  was  estaUMlied  in  emy 
|>lace  M'l^re  there  Wei«  believerftw'*  In  their  ieveral  duties 
wbetfaet*  of  t>raying»  ext>ounding  the  Scriptures,  baptisni^  Or  wliM* 
ever  else  feU  to  their  chsrjge,  they  xn^ouM  naturally  be  instHicted 
by  the  Apostles,  and  have  imparled  to  them  those  visible  gifts  of 
the  Spirit,  which  none  bnt  an  Apostle  could  commUDicate;  they 
would  also  '*  took  for  their  model  to  the  system  pursued  in  the 
parent  Church  «t  Jerusalemv'*  The  ease,  however,  was  different 
there  and  in  the  provincial  churches  of  Judsea,  Samaria  tmA 
Galilee.  I^  Jerusalem  some  bf  the  Aposttes  were  always  at 
hand  to  direct  and  regulate^  not  wo  in  the  distant  churchesi 
What  would  seem  probable,  therefore^  is^  that  this  inconvenieticfe 
was  met  by  the  Apostles  appointing  one  person  in  each  eom^ 
munityof  Christians  to  superintend  the  whole:  and  hence  At 
natural  and  almost  necessary  origin  of  a  new  office  being  evtir- 
blished  in  the  Cfaarch*— that  of  presbyters  or  elders.  The  time  of 
their  appointment  is  not  very  clear;  but,  according  to  Dr»  Burlon^ 
calculations,  it  must  have  been  between  the  years  32  and  43  or 
44,  as  this  may  be  inferred  from  St.  Luke.  His  own  opiiMofi 
(and  with  us  it  is  a  weighty  one)  is,  thai  **  ikey  were  itppointed 
very  early  and  were  the  nece^ary  consequence  of  Chunks  being 
established  in  distant  places^  which  the  Apostles  covid  enly  visit 
occasionally.^*  He  then -proceeds  to  say— »•'*  I  caitttot  see  that 
this  simple  hypothesis  is  "St  Ml  affected  by  the  question  of  Epis- 
copacy. iHie  language  of  Seza,  One  of  the  most  strenuous  ad- 
vocattes  ^  Presbyterian  governmenti  appears  to  me  unanswerably 
to  prove  the  conclusion  which  I  have  drawn.  He  says,  *•  It  is 
essential,  and  has  for  ever  existed  according  to  the  perp^ual  xfr- 
finance  of  God,  that  some  One  should  take  the  diief  afctive  ma^ 
nagement  in  the  Presbytery,  having  apriority  of  place  and  rank,' 
with  sdiat  power  which  is  given  to  his  office  by  God:"  and  again, 
**  No  usseinbly  of  Presbyters  can  be  said  to  be  rightly  cowsli- 
t^ted,  in  whidi  there  is  no  ^ipjsvt^,  or  person  to  take  the  lead." 
...-.*'  £,"  continues  Dr.  Burton,*  "  have  supposed  this  one  per- 
son to  have  been  appointed  by  the  Apoistles:  and  I  would  here  ob- 
serve that  there  is  iio  tmdence  ojf'  a  desteon  'or  elder  taking  vp&n 
Mm  snch  aH  ^dt  iri  th^  early  times j  unless  he  was  appointed  by 
an  Apostk,  or  by  soTike  one  who  had  himself  recei'oed  his  eomnmsion 
ffom  an  Apostle.  Tkis  appmntment  tt'As  made  by  the  laying  oh 
ef  hands :  Hiid  it  seems  plain  that  fhis  Apostolical  ordination, 
if  t  may  so  tefin  it,  eonv^ed  the  visible  tmdmtamlons  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Gho^/'~p.  98. 
In  Jemsatem  itself,  as  l^e  Apostles  and  I>ea6ons  would  he 

^  We  have  caused  this  to  be  printed  in«  italics,  becaase  it  is  impbr'tant.    It  is  a 
^Mt  Mt  to  be  cohtroverwH. 
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§ufficieht  ^l  \U  firtt  b  §^t  lliitigs  ih  brfef ,  the  t^resBytfeH  i^ert 
brbbdbly  of  hi^f  QAi%,—^)^^ihe)r  ^o  named  from  their  age,  )ik'6 
tbe  sehat'oH*  bnemMy  ai  Rome,  or  whether  the  mos{  active  ant 
energetic  of  the  aeacoBS  were  appointed  to  that  office* 

Again^  the  iippointment  of  one  greater  than  the  Presbjters  in 
Jertisalem>  cir  rather  a  prilnus  inter  pares^  probably  look  place 
by  reason  of  the  A{^o8tle8  bteing  called  to  visit  the  Churthel  in  the 
{JToviiites;  nhd  the  early  tirrtters  afe  ui)anittiottS  in  giving  tbe 
pr^fedi^nty  td  ;lami^»j  the  brother  ot  tousin  of  Mr  Ldhd.  St. 
Luke;  th^ti^b  h%  |i%e§  \ki  Mk  the  dit^  t5f  thii  ilppoirittJAIebt,  ^i^t 
Mentioiii^  Jifi^es  ih  §tibh  i&  ittariher  a^  ^  tt)  Aio\x  that  M  the  bon-. 
t^fhs  bf  the  Ohbrbh  hi  h^mvAeiM  he  had  equal  authority  ^ith 
the  A{)6stles.'^  li  wbuld  .^eeni  from  Gal.  iv.  1%  that  be  had 
this  authority  early^  and  Burton  adds  that  ''  Eusebius,  in  his 
Cnroniele,  appears  to^  place  the  appointment  of  James  in  tne 
second  year  after  the  Crucifixion."  We  must  now  be  permitted 
to  make  a  long  connected  eJttract;  but  it  is  one  of  mnch  import- 
ance^ and  ^'e  think  clearly  and  fairly  written. 

^'  t  \i$e  th^  telrtti  ^%o^  in  ^arcbrdatlce  with  th^  ^tattment  t>f  ^11  the  ec- 
QeiiasticAl  wffttrs ;  though  I  by  no  means  Intend  to  affirm  that  this  was 
tht^  title  kt  fiHft  given  td  Jamt^ ;  or  that  the  office  Which  ht  boric  was 
Iktiftlbgobs  to  that  tofBiShttb  in  later  times.  If  tlie  Epistle  tto  Titus  wai 
WHtiTeri,  ks  I  ^uft]p6ist,  ift  tfie  yieaf  51,  fend  the  Brst  Epistle  to  Timothy 
ftt  52,  thfese  an*  tntstBariiest  fiistftntes  iii  which  the  Otfeek  tferm  eirltncoiro^,  or 
ffishop,  is  lised :  ^nd  It  iV^s  lised  by  St.  Paul  in  hi^  address  to  tlie  elders  Of 
EpbfeSttS,  \Vbich  1  ^hbuld  suppose  tto  fiaT«  been  delivered  ito  the  year  53. 
We  thti^  firtd  that  the  term  tiiihop  wa^  in  use  nitreteen  or  twenty  years 
kitef  the  d^re  Whi^  t  %bt>utd  assign  t6  tbe  appointment  of  Jame^ :  and 
it  il  deuibnsti^blfe  thAt  at  this  time  tht  ttrms  i6wAop  and  yhreshytdr  werfe 
partlyt  t(JnvfcTt!W6.  EVety  Presbyter  Was  by  the  nattkVe  of  his  office  ah 
iirltTKokcfi:,  \dr  (fbefseeri  bf  the  t^sX  tof  thfe  ftcick :  but  that  fevery  persob, 
wht)  w*S  c^led}  Ef/aidomkis,  Was  raenelybn  A  fevel  With  fevery  oih^r 
Presbyter,  has  perhaps  beeti  tbto  hastily  assbtttietl:  and  certainly  tbte 
ecclesiastical  writers,  who  spoke  of  James  as  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  in- 

♦  We  find  this  klatwtitent  troth  In  Bitwn  (p.  d9)  *nd  fa  Neaiide¥  <Trtn«.  p.  IS?) ; 
and,  OS  the  eaHic^st  notice  of  Neander*s  History  >ve  know  of  is  in  the  Introdu'ctioo  to 
Burton's  Bamp.  Lect.  p.  xyii,  it  is  probable  he  had  it  in  view.  See  t^e  German  of 
Neander,  p.  4S4, 1.  Bamia.  i.  Afcih;  "  «nc  fn  dein  IcAdnixhrn,  Senat\»;  im ^iechitchdht 
y^^rn^.** '  The  ^jipfes'^on,  hcVweVenr,-  i&  bommon  to  our  old  dIViiieS. 

t  /'  However  tl^  na6ie  at  first  was  common  to  all  Church  Minbters^  Apostles  and 
presb^'ters,  to  be  called  Bishops;  vet  afterward,  when  tbe  Apostles  were  diseased, 
"rtidr  successors  fn  the  e'lViinency  of  ^jfoce  iiniong  thfe  Presbyters,  Were  called  pectt- 
fiarlv  Bi!rhd|»s.'^-^fi^.  OatideiCt  HMra$ffiite$,  p.  964,  There  h  a  vait  doal  «f  valHaUe 
Vnatter  in  his  replies  to  *'  Cavil  or  Calumriy  vth."  and  we  caaonly  ^ishthat  it  were 
possible  to  appeal  to  hira  as  an  unexceptionable  wiAess. 

i  thi^  is  jost  Ae  hhgoagt  oT  HWIl ;  *•  Do,  St.  thnV%  d^r  feerte  is  no  otber  thin 
a  Bishop ;  even  then,  as  the  FathetS  Y>b*terye,  tvcry  Btlhop  was  a  Presfeyter:  ^Aioiigh 
not  every  Pi^esby ter  9  Bishop,  jet.every  Presbyter  a  sacred  and  spiritual  penoU)  sacfa 
an  oue  as  is  capable  of  holy  ordination/' — vol.  iii.  p.  I8I,  ^'d,  fol.  166^. 
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tended  to  assign  him  a  decided  pre-eminence  over  every  other  officer  in 
the  Church.  Without,  then,  entering  further  into  this  question,  I  should 
give  it  as  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  early  writers,  that  the  Apostles 
appointed  James,  the  brother  or  cousin  of  our  Lord,  to  superintend  the 
concerns  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem*  I  conceive  it  to  be  very  probable 
that  this  appointment  was  made  as  early  as  the  year  32,  or  the  second 
year  after  the  conversion  of  Saul :  and  I  also  conceive  it  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  care  of  so  many  other  churches  devolving  upon  the  Apos- 
tles, and  the  necessity  of  their  frequent  journeys  into  Judaea,  Samaria 
and  Galilee.  James  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  Apostle  in  power 
and  authority ;  though  he  was  not,  in  the  literal  sense  of  that  term,  an 
envoy  or  ambassador  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  different  countries.  The 
office  to  which  be  was  specially  appointed  precluded  him  from  doing 
this :  but  I  conceive  him  to  have  had  full  power  over  the  Presbyters 
and  Deacons :  to  have  appointed  other  persons  to  those  stations,  when 
the  occasion  required  ;  to  have  seen  that  these  ministers  fulfilled  their 
duty  with  respect  to  the  poor ;  and,  though  it  is  not  expressly  said,  I 
should  conclude  that  the  distinctive  mark  of  an  Apostle,  the  power  of 
conferring  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  was  possessed  by  James. 
Whenever  any  of  the  Apostles  were  present  in  Jerusalem,  his  office  was 
not  superseded,  nor  did  the  Apostles  cease  to  have  the  paramount  au- 
thority. The  name  of  James  is  sometimes  mentioned  first,  even  before 
that  of  Peter  and  John  -,  and  this  remarkably  confirms  the  ecclesiastical 
tradition  that  he  was  head  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem :  but  he  was 
mentioned  first  because  ^he  Apostles  had  conceded  to  him  the  whole 
temporal  and  spiritual  management  of  the  parent  Church  :  if  the  occa- 
sion required,  and  if  any  of  them  happened  to  be  present,  thus  formed  a 
sort  of  council  to  deliberate  upon  any  new  occurrence ;  and  for  ordinary 
matters  he  seems  to  have  consulted  with  the  Presbyters.  We  may  say, 
perhaps,  that  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  was  left  by  the  Apostles  to  the 
care  of  the  elders  under  the  direction  of  James :  or  it  might  be  equally 
correct  to  say,  that  it  was  left  to  James,  who  was  assisted  by  a  council 
of  elders  :  and  this  is  the  impartial  conclusion  to  which  I  should  come, 
without  reference  to  the  bearing  which  it  may  have  on  the  much 
disputed  question  of  episcopacy.'* — p.  102 — 104. 

We  have  been  thus  minute  in  our  extracts,  and  in  giving  the 
full  scope  of  Dr.  Burton's  reasoning,  because  it  seemed  to  us 
absolutely  necessary  to  be  so,  as  the  examination  of  the  question, 
in  our  judgment,  quite  overthrows  that  part  of  Neander's  work, 
(we  allude  to  section  ii.  p.  181,  &c.  of  Mr.  Rose's  translation, 
which  in  our  eyes  is  so  very  exceptionable.)  In  short,  we  do  not 
see  how  any  one  can,  with  the  records  that  have  come  down  to 
us,  ever  shake  the  basis  on  which  an  authoritative  ministry  is 
founded.  We  must  beg  our  readers  to  refer  to  the  translator's 
Preface,  and  to  his  short  notes  on  these  several  parts.  He  mo- 
destly calls  them  nothing ;  but,  though  extremely  concise,  they 
will  be  found  always  to  the  point.    In  fact,  Neander's  account, 
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as  Mr.  Rose  says,  *'  which  admits  of  lay  elders  and  rejects  an 
authoritative  ministry,  is  not  warranted  by  those  notices  which 
the  age  immediately  succeeding  that  of  the  Apostles  affords,  and 
still  less  by  the  accounts  of  the  first  times,  of  which  we  have  a 
more  accurate  knowledge/* — Pref.  p.  xi. 

And  now,  as  we  are  examining  the  form  of  Church  government 
in  early  times,  it  will  be  as  well  to  subjoin  to  the  account  from 
Dr.  Burton  all  that  we  have  to  object  to  in  Neander's;  that  so^  in 
the  sequel,  according  to  our  space,  we  may  refer  our  readers  to 
what  we  consider  truly  valuable.  As  stated  above,  his  idea  that 
the  ministry  is  not  what  we  should  call  an  apostolically  ordained 
body  cannot  for  a  moment  be  listened  to ;  at  least,  if  it  be,  it  must 
be  in  direct  opposition  to  the  truths  once  delivered  to  the  Saints. 
We,  as  well  as  Neander,  hold  fast  to  the  word  of  God,  which 
says,  that  Christians  are  **  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priest' 
hood;*  that  ''  Christ  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  to  God^ — 
kings  to  reign  with  him,  and  priests  to  offer  up  unto  him  our 
spiritual  sacrifices.  This  is  our  privilege,  and  we  bless  God  for 
it  continually.  But  when  Neander  would  persuade  us  that  there 
is  no  priesthood  in  its  restricted  sense  under  the  New  Testament, 
but  that  it  is  an  Old  Testament  notion  introduced  after  the  times 
of  the  Apostles  and  first  Christians, — when  he  says,  '^  the  false 
conclusion  was  drawn,  that  as  there  had  been  in  the  Old  Testa* 
ment  a  visible  priesthood  joined  to  a  particular  class  of  men,  there 
must  also  be  the  same  in  the  New,  and  the  original  evangelical 
notion  of  a  general  spiritual  priesthood  falls,  therefore,  into  the 
back-ground,"t — we  cannot  agree  with  him.  We  maintain,  that 
although  fancied  Jewish  analogies  might  have  had  an  undue  weight 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Christian  Church,  that  nevertheless  the 
priesthood,  who  should  preach  the  word,  and  by  whom  the  Sacra- 
ments should  be  duly  administered,  was  a  separate  and  regularly 
ordained  body, — that  none  who  were  not  so  ordained  had  any 
right  to  take  this  office  upon  themselves.  We  agree  vi^ith  Mr. 
Rose  in  thinking  that  Neander's  earnestness  in  his  canvassing  of 
this  point  arose  from  '^  his  fear  of  lowering  the  spiritual  nature  of 
Christianity  by  giving  too  much  importance  to  its  forms"  {Pref. 
p.  x),X  but  that  it  has  led  '*  him  improperly  to  combat  the  notion 
of  an  authoritative  ministry^  as  if  it  savoured  of  the  Jewish  priest- 
hood" {ibid^  Connected  with  this  is  the  admission  of  lay  elders, 
of  which  we  shall  presently  speak  in  the  words  of  Bishop  Hall. 

*  See  Newman's  beaatifol  remarks  in  the  work  presently  to  be  considered,  pp.  245, 
246. 

t  See  Translation,  p.  197. 

%  On  this  point  we  beg  to  refer  our  readers  to  the  Rev.  Hugh  James  Rose's  Letter 
to  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  reply  to  Mr*  Pnsey's  work  on  the  Causes  of  Rationalism 
in  Germany. 
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On  the  luhj^t  of  tbe  Sficraipenlii  we  im«  the  yw^%  of  Mft  Rotft, 
\\i  a  pote  in  bis  prefacet  p.  ix,  ^^  Any  per^n  who  r^ads  the  aecounl 
given  by  Ne^nd^r  of  the  Sgeramenu*  will  feel  thai  the  qiif^ntkio 
of  tbe  mipi«try  is  hqI  aq  iaolatect  question^  but  itlso  mal^naily 
affects  the  view  to  be  taken  pf  thepi/*  Tbi^a  then,  iy  a^Qtboir  of 
the  ppjqtv  pq  which  we  disagree  with  bi>9i-^if  it  migbl  pot  be 
^onuDKiaed  iMidef  the  aawe  headt 
TnQ  l98t  obji^ctioo  we  have  to  meptiop  ipecifieelly  i^  (btl  wbkdi 

relates  to  the  bs^bbatbt  whi(:h,  severally  with  the  PtberSt  baa  l>eeii 
adverted  to  by  Mr,  Rose;  and  they  i^re  only  nientioned  ber^  that 
8tudei)t«  of  ecclesiastical  hi<(tory  may  be  directed  tp  et^iimiiie  tbe 
question  for  tbetiiselves,  aqd  not  to  be  led  by  the  mere  Atltbprity 

of  a  name.    Iq  saying  this,  we  are  far  from  wishing  to  make  ibem 

self-^uffipieptf — our  only  object  is  tn  C^litipQ*  *^  Oie^  filer-umf^t 

in" 4eys  Cicero/  '< qni  4Hc^e  volunt,  0Hctmt^§  earum*  imi  h 
haieut  ratum^  qMod  nb  ^0,  qu^i»  pri)ba^t,j^(ikat^m  v^^^    But 

when  we  read,  for  ^i^ampbi  thqt  "  f/f^f^^tival  oj  S^^^f^jf^  fik¥  ^U 
Qther  fistivahf  ff a$  alwQjfs  pii(y  0  ifumQH  Qrdiu^nce"'^  we  ^anp§t 
avoid  expressing  pnr  own  old-^fashioned  ppiniop^r^wbich  \p^  tbet 
the  Christian  Sabbfttb  is  of  Pivm  in^Uution,  WitbpMt  enterifig 
into  the  question  which,  perhapp*  ba^  Mready  been  tpo  <nu^ 
discu^sed,-:-and  deejp  discussions,  observes  Jerewy  TayJpr,  render 
sihuUoM)  ponifQrt8,r-r^ud  without  c^nv^ssing  the  usual  text^  from 

the  New  Testament,  we  copy  the  following  notice  froni  JtlStin 

Martyr's  Apolpgy  to  Antoninus  Pius,    There  is  r^a^on  to  think 

tb^t  the  first  sentence  contains  wh»t  ni^y  be  called  a  CQUCfit^  but 
the  passage  us  a  wb*>le  is  vf^luable; — 

*'  We  all  of  us  assemble  together  pn  Sundays  bepaqs^  it  is  the 
4r^t  day  on  which  Qod  changed  darkness  find  mf^tter^  and  pi^de 
the  wprldi  On  the  sanie  day  also  Jesus  Christ  pur  Saviour  r<^e 
frpni  the  dead.  For  he  was  crucified  the  d^y  b^fpre  thfit  nf 
Saturn;  and  on  the  day  ^fter  that  of  $aturiu  whiph  \^  \hp  d^y  pf 
the  Sun,  hfJ.  appeared  tp  hi^  Apqstl^s  ^nd  Wiaciples,  ^nd  taughi 
them  what  we  now  submit  tp  your  cQUsideratioUt  'J    Jn  bringing 

*  De  Nttt.  D^Qr.  U^.  i.  p.  v. 

t  ^ee  Tr^qslfition,  p.  337.  A  very  i)«efa)  iUtle  pamphlet  on  this  point,  \$  pn^  )>|  tl^ 
Hev.  W.  Brudenell  Barter,  in  answer  to  iVrchbishop'Whately's  new-fangled  notions* 
Bishop  |I«)1  in  writing  to  his  brother,  Mr.  S.  Hall  (Decad.  iv.  Bpist.  v.),  thus  advises 
biqi:  **  Let  (pe  advice  you  tft  wail^  f  ver  in  the  h^alfn  rp«d  of  th«  C^huicb  j  nof  to  mona 
out  into  ^ingje  ps^radoxes.  And  \i  you  meet  ^\  any  tin^e  yritl^  private  ponceits  thf|t 
seeiue  more  probable,  suspect  them  and  yourselfe ;  and  if  they  can  win  you  to  assent, 
\et  sinpth^r  theiq  in  yonr  br-eftt,  ftpcl  ^oe  not  (i«re  ta  veat  tJPWW  QUt,  ftithef  tiij^  your 
bands  or  tongue,  to  trouble  the  common  peace.  It  is  a  miserable  praise  to  be  a  iMltjf 
diaurber" — vol.  i.  p.  345.  , 

,  J  0\\t  qqpt^tiqq  \s  pij^dp  ftfaa  t|»ft  yory  i^s^fql  trao^latieas  pf  thft  RpY.  T«mpl<i  Cfie- 
yaljief,  p.  376.  Thf^se  lyho  wish  tfur  moro  info?ni$)tion  vviU  ^nd  \t  in  Bi^hap  Kaj)e'« 
work  on  the  writings  of  Justyn  Martyr,  pp.  89,  94,  97.  The  date  of  the.  ApolPgy  is 
probably  about  A.  1),  150. 


tbefeie  eaniicl^i'iiliQlii  to  an  e^v^M  we  cannot  help  pointiog  OMt  to 
our  readers  the  similarijty  of  thought  which  exiats  between  Ifeander 
und  Archbishop  Wbately»  a»  Mrell  on  the  subject  of  the  prie«tho<id 
as  on  th^t  of  the  Sabbath  i  an4  we  would  suggest  to  thf^iPt  M 
^ell  in  reading  Neander'a  ae  in  reading  any  other  anihor'a  worthy 
in  th?  present  day,  that  it  will  he  wise  to  bear  in  mind  what  the 
great  Clarendon  records  of  Mr.  Hales :  '^  He  would  often  a^jpt  hil 
opinions  he  ^as  sure  did  hini  no  harm,  but  he  waa  far  frooi  being 
confident;  that  they  might  not  do  othera  hann  who  entertained 
tbem,  and  might  entertain  other  results  from  theni  than  be  did ; 
andx  therefore^  be  was  very  reserved  in  qommnnicating  what  h« 
thought  himself  in  tboae  points,  in  which  he  differed  from  what 
was  received •*'* 

We  return  now  to  the  subject  Qf  /*  /ay  eWer«/'  whom  N^nder 
admits  of  when  be  rejects  s^i  authoritative  ministry,  and  we  do  sq 
because  this  is  a  time  when  it  is  well  to  give  an  answer  to  those» 
not  whose  knimhdge^  but  whose  presumption^  leads  them  to  go 
forth  and  proclaim  things,  which  neither  this  agej  nor  any  otbeo 
Qan  admit  of  as  fact,  unless  they  disdain  time-honoured  antiquity, 
and  all  authority  whatsoever,  ''  The  authori  of  this  late  device/' 
«aya  Bishop  Hall,t  */  were  men  of  great  note  in  their  times,  but 
men  still ;  apd  herein  they  showed  it  too  well»  that  for  their  own 
ends  they  not  only  invented  such  a  government  as  wa9  never  beard 
of  in  any  Christian  Church  throughout  the  whole  world  before 
thera^  but  aUo  found  out  some  pretence  of  Scriptures  never 
before  so  understood,  whereupon  to  father  their  so  new  and  (now) 
plausible  ei  ectiout"  '*  Those,  however,"  continues  the  same  great 
divine  in  the  next  section,  **  those  who  with  impartial  and  unpre- 
judiced hearts  shall  addresp  themselves  to  the  Book  of  God,  and 
with  a  careful  sincerity  compare  the  Scriptures,  shall  find  that 
wheresoever  the  word  elder  or  presbyter  is,  in  an  Evangelical 
fl^mie,  used  in  the  Holy  Epistles,  or  the  history  of  the  Acts, 
(except  it  be  in  some  few  places  where  eldership  of  age  may  be 

meant,)  it  is  only  and  altogether  tak^f^  for  th^  mnUt^rs  ^  tkn^ 

Gospel" 

Now  it  is  quite  out  of  pur  power  to  examine  all  the  several 
passages  wbipb  hav^  b^^n  alleged  to  favour  the  ^stablUbment  of  a 

•  The  l.if"P  of  Idwur^  EarJ  of  Cbrendgn,  ?pj.  i.  p,  ^,  ?♦  wf  s  ptol^nWy  in  i»HuMon 
t^  %h^  poinU  h^re  <H)!Pmente^  ob  Ihut  Df.  Burto^)  priginfllly  Qbserv^^  of  ]$(i>au4er,  in 
X\\fi  iptFodacitioii  to  his  ^jimpto^  LectMre^  **  The  uiriter  |«  n  tbepri|||  fi|  9^^  mm^y  pf 
his  country  men ;  and  I  could  wish  spiW  f4  hip  ohservatioDs  hfid  ftpt  been  pofide.  — 
H,  »«i^  Hfi  AfterwAfd«  ftw«T(|«  hi|p  ^he  prajsip  whjch  is  ^  jpstly  his  ^ue,  bishop 
^9pket>  remarks  aifp  quain^  but  good  :  "  Beware  of  no?et  doctrine^,  and  obse^re  if 
wheit  you  will,  if  they  do  not  brge(  new  vipes  j  as  a  willsfpne  n^w  peck'd  fills  the  me^i 
It  grinds  w|th  mqie  grayel  th%?i  one  th^t  is  smoflth  witbinf  Ti^efefqfe  gather  ^aph 
ifamm  ?»9  fall  very  ej^rly  in  the  n^prwing,"— p,  435,  foUo. 
•  t  See  his  Episeqp^f yr  hy  Di?ip«  I^lght,  p^rt  nl  i  U  i  Yfor^h  VOli  ii*t  Pt  IT^^ 
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lay  eldership.     We,  therefore^  as  we  proposed,  refer  our  readers 
for  an  answer  to  HalFs  work  above  quoted.     The  third  part  of  it 
relates  entirely  to  it.     If  that  be  not  enough  to  satisfy  theai  on 
the  point,  they  can  then  take  up  others  at  their  will,  and  the  fifty- 
first  section  of  Jeremy  Taylor's   "  Episcopacy   Asserted,^*   is, 
perhaps,  as  condensed  and  satisfactory  as  any.     Mr.  Rose  refers 
to  Bishop  Bilson's  work,  and  the  quotation  will  be  found,  with 
Neander's  exposition  of  I  Tim.  v.  17»  in  p.  191  of  his  transla- 
tion.    As  the  verse  of  the  Apostle  to  Timothy  is  probably  the 
only  one  which  the  greatest  sticklers  for  lay  elders  would  now 
refer  to  as  able  to  bolster  up  their  phantom  cause,  we  shall  ofier 
the  following  remarks  on  it  and  conclude.     In  the  first  place, 
no  expositor  for  fifteen  hundred  years  after  Christ  ever  took  these 
ol  xolX»s  Tpoecrroorss — these  oi  imlKivtol  xoiriwvTe$,  for  any  other  than 
priests  or  ministers  of  the  Gospel.     Therefore  "pro  magna  teste 
vetustas  creditur"    When,  again,  in  church  matters,  in  teaching, 
that  is,  were  the  laity  ever  called  frpoBUTooris  ?     Nay  more^  to  use 
an  Aristotelian  derivative  argument,  would  the  word  priest  (though 
wrongly)  have  ever  been  derived  from  ir^ofOTcDj* — if  the  same 
were  a  lay  elder  ?     In  short,  till  the  time  of  this  new-faugled 
discussion,  vpotorua-iM  and  xomav  h  kiyco  were  always  properly 
considered  but  as  "  divers  parts^'f  of  the  same  office.   And  what, 
to  conclude  with  Hall's  words,  '*  and  what  can  those  xo^iwvres  be 
but  those  priests  which  diligently  and   painfully  toil  in  God's 
harvest,  in  the  word  and  doctrine  i  All  the  elders,  therefore,  there 
intended,  are  exercised  in  the  word  and  doctrine ;  but  there  are 
some  that  do  xo^riav,  labour  more  abundantly  than  the  rest ;  these 
must  be  respected  and  encouraged  accordingly.    Neither  is  there 
any  reason  in  the  world  to  induce  an  indifferent  man  to  think  that 
this  luaXvTTct  xoTricSvreg  should  imply  a  several  and  distinct  office, 
but  rather  a  more  intense  and  serious  labour  in  the  same  office, 
as  might  be  shown  in  a  thousand  instances.     Whereas,  therefore, 
this  is  the  only  Scripture  which  in  some  fore-prized  ears  seems  to 
sound  towards  a  lay  presbytery :  I  must  needs  profess  for  my  part, 
if  there  were  no  other  text  in  all  the  Book  of  God  more  pregnant 
for  their  disproof,  I  should  think  this  alone  a  very  sufficient  warrant 
for  their  disclamation.  And  I  do  verily  persuade  myself,  that  those 

*  So  in  Hall,  and  in  Hammond,  (Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  549,)  from  Jastjn  Martj^r.  As 
the  word  ahm  has  been  packed  and  doubled  up  in  English  from  iXtnjufovfn,  so  in  like 
manner  nvctf-jSurspof,  lamed  oat  of  the  packing-press,  appears  in  the  abbreviated  priest. 
See  Jan.  Etymol.  and  Mede.  apad  Farkliurst  in  v.  £d.  Rose. 

t  The  words  are  Jeremy  Taylor's,  who  presently  afterwards  adds,  "  All  good  coun- 
sellors of  state  are  worthy  of  double  honour,  especially  them  that,  disregarding  their 
own  private,  aim  at  the  public  good.  This  implies  not  two  sorts  of  counsellers,  but  two 
parts  of  a  counsellor's  worth  and  quality.  Judges  that  do  righteousness  are  worthy  of 
double  honour,  especially  if  they  right  the  cause  of  orphans  and  widows ;  and  yet  they 
are  no  righteous  that  re/use  to  do  both.-'— vol.  vii.  pi  273.  £d.  Heber. 
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men  who  upon  such  weak,  yea,  such  no  grounds,  have  taken 
upon  them,  being  mere  laicks,  to  manage  these  holy  aflfairs  of 
God,  have  an  hard  answer  to  make  one  day  before  the  tribunal  of 
Almighty  God,  for  this  their  presumptuous  usurpation/'  In  that 
day  may  our  negligences  and  our  ignorances,  our  secret  faults  and 
our  presumptuous  sins,  find  that  mercy,  through  the  intercession  of 
our  Redeemer,  at  the  hands  of  God,  which  they  are  scarce  likely 
to  find  at  the  hands  of  man !  Having  thus  regularly  considered 
the  subject  of  Church  government  in  its  several  branches,  we 
shall  make  an  end  by  the  incontrovertible  position  of  Chilling- 
worth  touching  episcopacy ;  and  so  give  any  student  a  proper 
ground  to  work  upon.  We  rather  think  the  syllogism  has  before 
appeared  in  these  pages ;  but  would  they  sift  the  question  to  the 
bottom  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  those  *^  who  are  given  to 
change :" — 

**  Episcopal  government  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  universally 
received  in  the  Church  presently  after  the  Apostles'  times. 

''  Between  the  Apostles'  times  and  this  present^  after,  there  was  not 
time  enough  for,  nor  possibility  of^  so  great  an  alteration. 

*'  Therefore  there  was  no  such  alteration  as  is  pretended.  And  there<' 
fore  episcopacy  being  confessed  to  be  so  ancient  and  Catholic^  must  be 
granted  also  to  be  apostolic."^ 

We  are  now  obliged  to  quit  Dr.  Burton's  volumes,  which  we 
have  noticed  in  hardly  any  other  way  than  in  connection  with 
Church  government ; — we  wish,  however,  to  add,  that  whosoever 
shall  study  diligently  at  his  feet  shall  reap  a  rich  harvest,  and  we 
trust  that  the  two  volumes  noticed  at  the  head  of  this  article 
will  ere  long  be  followed  by  a  third.  We  must  not  omit  to  say 
that  the  professor's  style  is  simple,  plain  and  easy,  bearing  the 
stamp  of  good  English,  which  in  the  present  day  is  not  common. 
We  shall  not  be  wrong  in  making  him  speak  in  the  words  of 
Jackson  with  reference  to  the  preachers  in  his  day,  and  which 
certainly  might  be  applied  to  many  in  our  own : ''  /  am  persuaded 
many  preachers  might  in  this  argument  often  prove  more  theolo- 
gical, so  they  could  be  content  tote  less  rhetoricaU^\ 

The  next  work  to  be  noticed  is  Newman's  History  of  the 
Arians  of  the  Fourth  Century ;  and  upon  it,  at  the  starting,  we 
passed,  what  we  consider  that  it  deserves — a  just  encomium.  All 
we  have  space  to  do  now,  as  above,  is  to  recommend  it.  It  fills 
up  a  space  which  is  most  interesting  to  the  theological  student, 

*   ''The  Apostolical  Institution  of  Episcopacy  Demonstrated.*'     Cbillingworth's 
Works.    Ed.  the  Ninth.    Folio,  p.  298.    London,  1727. 
t  See  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  783.    Ed.  fol.  1673. 
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(and,  to  use  the  remark  of  Calliztus,^  **  without  the  knowledge  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  no  thecdogian  desenres  the  name/')  and  be- 
sides this,  opens  to  full  view  the  cold  and  heartless  substitute  for 
religion,  which  the  love  of  discussion  and  of  pre-eminence,  die 
eomin'german  of  Disuntf  is  almost  sure  to  set  up  in  the  miods 
of  all  hair-splitting  devotees  to  scepticism.  Nothing,  indeed,  can 
be  truer  than  Mr.  Newman's  remark,  and  we  print  it  in  italics 
diat  those  who  run  may  read  it  rf  ^  When  the  spirit  and  morals  of 
a  people  are  materially  debased,  varieties  of  doctrinal  error  spring 
up  as  ifselfsown^  and  are  rapidly  propagatedJ*  No  man  needs 
look  far  to  see  this, — ^it  may  be,  &e  seeds  of  it  will  at  times  be 
found  in  the  small  household  of  his  own  heart.  Thia  premised, 
what  we  shall  do  in  the  sequel  is  this :  We  shall  commence  by 
stating  the  scope  of  Mn  Newman's  work  in  his  own  words,  aod 
then  briefly  direct  the  reader  to  such  parts  of  it,  and  perhaps 
quote  such  remarks,  as  in  our  eyes  are  very  deserving  of  notice. 
This,  then,  is  what  Mr.  Newman  leads  us  to  expect  from  bis 
work : — 

*^  It  is  proposed  in  the  followtng  pages  to  trace  the  outlines  of  tbe 
history  of  Ananism,  between  the  first  and  second  general  coancik. 
These  are  its  natural  cbronological  limits^  whether  by  Arianism  we  mean 
a  heresy,  or  party,  in  the  Church.  In  the  council  held  at  Nicss,  io 
Bitbynia,  A*  D.  325,  it  was  formally  detected  and  condemned.  Id 
the  subsequent  years  it  ran  its  course  through  various  modifications  oi 
opinion,  and  with  various  success,  till  the  date  of  the  second  general 
council,  held  A.  D.  381^  at  Constantinople,  when  the  resources  of  heretical 
subtilty  being  at  length  exhausted,  the  Arian  party  was  rejected  from  the 
Catholic  body,  and  formed  into  a  distint  sect,  exterior  to  it.  It  is  daring 
this  period,  while  it  still  maintained  its  hold  upon  the  creeds  and  the 
government  of  the  Church,  that  it  especially  invites  the  student  of 
ecclesiastical  history.  Afterwards  it  presents  nothing  new  in  its  doctrine, 
and  is  only  remarkable  as  becoming  the  animating  principle  of  a  second 
series  of  persecutions,  when  the  barbarians  of  the  north,  who  were  in- 
fected with  the  heresy,  possessed  themselves  of  the  provinces  of  tbe 
Roman  empire.  The  line  of  history,  which  is  thus  limited  by  the  two 
first  ecumenical  councils,  will  be  found  to  pass  through  a  variety  of 
others,  provincial  and  patriarchal,  which  form  easy  and  intelligible  divi- 
sions of  it,  and  present  the  heretical  doctrine  in  the  various  stages  of 
its  impiety.  Accordingly,  these  shall  be  taken  as  cardinal  points  for  our 
narrative  to  rest  upon  5  it  will  matter  little  in  effect,  whether  it  be  called 
a  history  of  the  councils,  or  of  Arianism,  between  the  eras  already 
marked  out.  However,  it  is  necessary  to  direct  the  reader's  attention, 
in  tbe  first  place,  to  tbe  state  of  parties  and  schools,  in  and  about  tbe 
Church,  at  the  time  of  its  rise,  and  to  tbe  sacred  doctrine  which  i^ 

*  The  reader  may  find  this  remark  in  Mr.  Pusey'8  work  on  the  Theology  of  Ger- 
many, note,  p.  65.    We  have  not  Schrochh  at  liand  to  make  good  the  reference, 
t  See  p.  20. 
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assaikd,  in  order  to  obtain  a  due  insight  into  tbe  history  oi  the  contro- 
▼ersy;  and  the  discussions  which  these  subjects  involye  will  occupy  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Yolume.  I  shall  address  myself  without  delay 
to  this  work ;  and  in  this  section  propose  to  show  that  Arianism  originated 
in  the  Church  at  Antiocfa,  and  to  observe  upon  the  state  and  genius  of 
that  Church  in  primitive  times.  In  the  sections  which  follow,  I  shall 
consider  its  relation  towards  the  heathen  philosophies  and  heresies  then 
prevalent  5  and  towards  the  Church  at  Alexandria,  to  which  it  is  often 
referred,  thongh  with  very  little  pretence  of  reasoning.  The  considera- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  shall  form  a  separate  chapter.'*—* 
p.  1—3. 

The  second  section  of  the  first  chapter,  headed  "The  Schools 
of  the  Sophists/'*  is  one  peculiarly  worthy  the  reader's  attention. 
Nothing  can  possibly  better  show  the  disputatious  character 
of  Arianism,  or  better  illustrate  what  we  before  remarked  as  to 
its  cold-heartedness ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  almost  to  lead  us  to 
saV;  in  a  different  sense  to  which  it  was  written,  that  disputers  are 
of  this  worid.  We  are  ourselves  quite  convinced  that  the  ^rit 
qf  disputation  is  altogether  bad^  especially  on  the  awful  and  soul- 
appalling  mysteries  of  the  Godhead.  What  is  revealed  is  for  us 
and  our  children,  and  nothing  more ;  the  secret  things  belong  to 
the  Lord  our  God,  and  when  we  even  think  on  them,  it  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  the  end  of  the  men  of  Bethshemesh,  and  of  Uzzah^s 
error,  and  of  Babel's  confusion, — to  draw  back  and  worship,  and 
to  say  with  the  Psalmist,  *'  /  do  not  exercise  myself  in  great  mat-' 
ters,  which  are  too  high  for  me" — Ps. cxxxi.  r.  2.  indeed,  we 
beg  to  lay  before  all  the  beautiful  confession  of  that  excellent 
Divine  above  quoted,  who,  in  speaking  of  the  holy  and  blessed 
Trinity,  says  it  was  a  subject  "  which  I  reserved  for  the  last  part 
of  my  labours  to  be  set  down  by  way  of  prayer  and  soliloquies,  as 
being  an  argument,  in  my  judgment,  both  then  and  now,  more  fit 
for  meditation,  than  for  controversie  or  scholastic  discourse.^^f 
We  therefore,  though  none  can  be  more  alive  to  the  necessity  now, 
and  in  earlier  days  too,  of  creeds  and  articles  of  faith, — though 
we  would  speak  as  loudly  and,  if  we  could,  as  well  as  Mr.  Rose 
has  done  in  his  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London,-r-yet  we  quite 
agree  with  Mr.  Newman  when  he  says,  that  **  freedom  from 
symbols  and  articles  is  abstractedly  the  highest  state  of  Christian 
communion."  Heresies,  however,  must  arise  for  the  trial  of  the 
faithful,  and  for  whatever  other  good  purposes  it  pleases  God  that 
they  should.     Heretics  must  be  answered,  and  the  truths  once 

*  We  bftve  not  thought  it  amiss  to  give  Archbishop  Magee'a  notion  of  a  sophist : 
"Ingenuity,  exerted  under  a  subtle  show  of  reasoning  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  and 
over-reaching  the  controversial  opponent,  is  the  distinguishing  attribute  of  the  character 
so  denominated." — On  tfie  Atanementf  vol.  ii.  p.  865.    New  edit. 

t  Jackson,  Works,  toI.  iii.  p.  809. 
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delivered  to  the  Saints  vindicated.  Creeds  consequently  must 
arise,  and  be  set  forth,  and  though  they  be  *'  wrested  daily  by  in- 
fidels to  their  ruin/' — yet  is  it  necessary  that  the  fold  of  Christ 
should  be  marked,  and  that  they  who  stray  from  it  should  be 
marked  also.  Above  all  it  is  necessary  that  they  who  are  to  divide 
the  word  of  truth  to  others  should  be  teachers  of  sound  doctrine, 
and  not  with  proud  impatience  of  control  imagine  that  they  have 
concentrated  in  themselves  the  whole  wisdom  of  the  wise»  and 
that  they  who  framed  either  creeds  or  articles  with  which  they  do 
not  agree,  because  heady  and  high-minded,  were  not  wise,  like 
themselves,  to  salvation.  Well  and  wisely  was  it  said  by  Jeremy 
Taylor,  "  To  know  that  there  is  great  learning  beyond  us  is  a 
great  part  of  learning ;  but  they  who  have  the  confidence  in  the 
midst  of  their  deepest  ignorance  to  teach  others,  want  both 
modesty  and  understanding  too,  either  to  perceive  or  to  confess 
their  own  wants;  they  never  kissed  the  lips  of  the  wise,  and 
therefore  they  think  all  the  world  breathes  a  breath  as  fenny  and 
as  moorish  as  themselves/'* 

To  those,  who^  like  ourselves,  have  reason  to  fear  the  not  unusual 
tenor  of  discourses  and  of  familiar  meetings,  as  they  are  called,  in 
the  present  day,  we  beg  to  recommend  an  attentive  perusal  of 
what  Mr.  Newman  says  under  the  head  of  public  preaching,  p* 
50 — 52,  and  to  connect  it  with  his  remarks  in  pp.  92,  93,  on  the 
right  mode  of  addressing  the  heathen.  We  subjoin  a  portion  of 
each  for  edification : — 

''  There  are  very  many  sincere  Christians  of  the  present  day,  who 
consider  that  the  evangelical  doctrines  are  the  appointed  instruments  of 
conversion,  and,  as  such,  exclusively  attended  with  the  Divine  blessing. 
In  proof  of  this  position,  with  an  inconsistency  remarkable  in  those  who 
profess  a  jealous  adherence  to  the  inspired  text,  and  are  not  slow  to 
accuse  others  of  ignorance  of  its  contents,  they  appeal,  not  to  Scripture, 
but  to  the  stirring  effects  of  this  (so  called)  Gospel  preaching,  and  the 
inefficiency,  on  the  other  hand,  of  mere  exhortations  respecting  the  bene- 
volence and  mercy  of  God,  the  necessity  of  repentance,  the  rights  of 
conscience,  and  the  obligation  of  obedience.'' 

Again,  (and  though  the  place  itself  refers  particularly  to  the 
heathen,  yet  it  will  apply  to  those  who,  like  the  heathen,  live 
without  God  in  the  world,)  he  says, "  the  preacher  will  address  his 

*  The  Divine  Institution  and  Necessity  of  the  Office  Ministerial.  Works,  vol.xi'* 
p.  440.  We  heartily  wish  this  beautiful  treatise  were  published  separately.  Indeed 
we  do  not  know  a  more  useful  manual  than  this  would  be,  accompanied  byag^xni 
translation  of  Chrysostoro's  Treatise,  De  Sacerdotio.  How  many  are  they  that  live  in 
these  days, — 

"  As  the  world  were  now  but  to  begin. 
Antiquity  forgot,  custom  not  known. 
The  ratifiers  and  props  of  every  word." — Hamlet. 
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hearers,  not  as  men  in  a  state  of  actual  perdition,  but  as  being  in 
imminent  danger  of  the  wrath  to  come/'  Is  this  the  case  in  the 
present  day  ?  No  !  Would  to  God  that  it  were !  and  would  also 
that  the  following  passage  from  Dr.  Shuttleworth's  Sermons  were 
imprinted  on  the  hearts  of  that  legionary  multitude  who  take  their 
stand  on  the  pinnacles  of  Mount  Ebul : — 

*'  Every  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  comparing  the  general  tenor 
of  many  much-approyed  and  widely-circulated  religious  works  of  our 
own  day  with  that  of  the  discourse  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  and  with  the 
writings  of  his  Apostles,  cannot,  I  think,  fail  of  remarking  the  far  more 
cheerful  and  encouraging  tone  of  exhortation  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  latter  than  in  the  former  productions.  Human  theologians  ever 
seem  anxious  to  dwell  upon  the  terrors, — Scripture  upon  the  graciousness 
of  God's  judgments.  And  when  we  recollect  that,  as  I  have  already 
remarked^  the  perfection  of  the  Christian  character  in  this  life  is  de- 
scribed by  revelation  as  consisting  of  faith  which  worketh  by  hoe,  and 
are  told  that  the  love  here  mentioned  is  "that  perfect  repose  upon  the 
fatherly  mercies  of  God  which  casteth  away  fear,  we  surely  cannot  doubt 
which  species  of  exposition  has  the  directest  tendency  to  develope  this 
character  in  all  its  loveliness." — Sermons,  vol.  ii.  p.  398. 

There  is  a  very  curious  passage  in  p.  77,  to  which  we  would 
refer  a  race  of  panders  to  the  itching  ears  of  the  public,  whom  we 
hardly  know  how  to  designate  by  a  worthy  name,  but  whose  un- 
holy handy-work  is  now-a-days  set  forth  in  certain  publications 
which  we  have  had  occasion  before  to  notice, — "  ardeliones,  circum^ 
foranei,  circumcelliones" — or,  short-hand  writers  about  pulpits. 
The  passage  we  allude  to  relates  to  Gregory  of  Neocaesarea,  and 
to  the  charge  of  Sabellianism  brought  against  him  most  unreason- 
ably. *'  The  occasion  of  these  alleged  statements/'  says  Mr. 
Newman,  from  Basil,  Epist.  ccx.  §  5,  '*  on  Gregory's  part,  was  a 
viva  voce  controversy  with  a  heathen,  which  had  been  taken  down 
in  writing  hy  the  hy-standersr*  We  beg  leave  to  call  to  the 
remembrance  of  those  who  come  to  the  temple,  not  to  worship, 
but  to  pilfer,  the  words  of  the  Eighth  Commandment, — 

*^  THOU  SHALT  NOT  STEAL." 

Section  the  first  of  the  second  chapter  contains  some  remarks 
on  the  reverence  observed  towards  the  Christian  mysteries  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Church,  and  a  condemnation  of  that  debasing 
familiarity  which  is  now,  as  it  was  in  the  times  gone  by  so  like  to 
the  present,  a  blur  and  a  blot  on  those  that  make  use  of  it  and 
set  at  nought  the  holy  gravity  which  is  ever  to  be  found  in  the 
word  of  truth.  Nor  is  it  only  in  the  pulpit  that  this  irreverent 
use  of  holy  things  is  to  be  found.     In  the  present  day,  amongst  a 

*  These  words  arti  not  printed  in  italics  in  the  original. 
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certain  society,  the  truly  pious  and  conscientious  CbristiaDj  wlio 
trembles  at  God's  word^  and  fears  his  name,  and  keeps  it  still 
within  his  lips,  except  upon  occasions  when  he  is  called  upon  to 
proclaim  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  his  eternal  attributes,  to  those 
that  seek  for  wisdom  and  instruction, — this  man,  who  wtkoni 
noise  is  day  and  night  blessing  his  Creator,  and  looking  to  the 
mercies  of  bis  Redeemer,  and  praying  for  the  benign  assiataaee  of 
that  Holy  Spirit  which  is  never  prayed  for  in  vain,— thia  man, 
whose  heart  is  set  at  liberty,  who  not  only  says  but  does,  who  is 
actively  employed  in  going  about  doing  good,  and  shows  forth  to 
the  gainsayers  that  the  end  of  the  commandment  is  charity, — this 
man,  to  whom  we  may  apply  the  great  poet*s  words,  m  a  far 
different  sense  than  that  in  which  be  used  them,  tf^av^  hrrietS*  ^ff^t 
xci  M  ;^0ow  fialm, — ^tbis  man,  forsooth,  who  like  one  of  the  wisest 
of  his  feUow-men»  never  mentions  the  word  God,  or  reads  the 
name,  or  thinks  on  it  wiUiout  a  pause,  much  less  discusses  the 
everlasting  attributes  of  the  Almighty  in  self-samted  eoieriesr^ 
this  man,  and  they  that  are  his  fellows,  are  proclaimed  on  the 
house-top,  and  that  in  the  words  of  the  prophet,  to  be  **wai€kmtn 
that  ''  are  blind :  th^  are  all  ignorant,  they  are  all  dumb  d^h 
they  cannot  bark;  sleeping,  lying  dotvn,  loving  to  slumber/'-^ 
Isai.  Ivi.  IQ,     We  are  very  sorry  we  cannot  find  room  for  the 
passage  from  Mr.  Newman's  work;  we,  however,  earnestly  bej; 
our  readers  to  refer  to  it,  and  not  to  leave  the  old  paths  in  pursuit 
of  those  given  to  change,  but  to  be  "^lled,^'  according  to  the 
prayer  of  our  Confirmation  service  there  quoted^  "  with  the  Spirit 
of  Gods  holyfear.^*    Besides  the  irreverence  above  alluded  tOn 
which  with,  we  may  say,  a  host  of  others,  characterizes  the  Ariawr 
izi^g  spirit  of  our  age,  we  would  refer  our  readers  likewise  to  the 
quotation  from  Tertullian  on  the  subject  of  prophesyings,  witn 
their  concomitant  evils,  at  least  in  a  general  way,  constituted  as 
mau  is,  and  ready,  owing  to  the  evil  that  is  in  him,  to  set  himself 
up  higher  than  his  brethren.     In  short,  he  that  reads  this  work 
with  attention,  and  lays  to  heart  what  he  shall  there  learn ;  he  that 
sees  the  evils  there  clearly  set  forth,  and  resolutely  determines,  with 
God's  assistance,  to  make  stand  against  them,  must  needs  arise  a 
better  and  a  wiser  man,  and  one  more  likely  to  do  good  in  his 
generation  than  the  disputers,  and  the  many  masters  of  this  world, 
who  seem  to  think  that  the  word  of  God  is  rather  with  dechtii^ 
tion  and  wrangling  than  with  power » 
A  few  particular  points  there  are  yet,  to  which  we  would  sor 

•  On  this  point  we  rejoice  to  strengthen  oar  own  remarks  by  those  of  that  pujC" 
hearted  and  devout  Christian,  John  Miller ;  see  his  Bamptoii  Lectures,  p>  SSI*  ^  ^ 
tie  omnetl 
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vert ;  ve  must,  however^  content  ourselves  willi  barely  referring 
to  them.  Let  our  readers,  then,  look  to  that  portion  of  the  work 
which  shows,  in  opposition  to  the  popular  misconception,  that 
the  Church  is  a  political  power,  and  in  what  sense  it  is  so :  that 
the  clergy  have  a  great  concern  in  temporal  affairs,  and  why  they 
have  it  y*  for, ''  in  truth,  the  Church  was  framed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  interfering,  or,  (as  irreligious  men  will  say,)  meddling 
with  the  world.  It  is  the  plain  duty  of  its  members,  not  only  to 
associate  internally,  but  also  to  develop  that  internal  union  in  an 
external  warfare  with  the  sfirit  of  evil,  whether  in  kings'  courts^ 
or  among  the  mixed  multitude ;  and,  if  they  can  do  nodiing  else^ 
at  least  they  can  suffer  for  the  truth,  and  remind  men  of  it  by  in* 
flicting  on  them  the  task  of  persecution." — ^pp.  277, 278.+  We 
vvould  refer  again  to  the  characteristic  of  the  Arian  opposition  to 
the  Catholic  Church,  which,  like  that  of  most  Dissenters  in  the 
present  day,  was  for  private  ends ; — to  the  character  of  Ensebius 
of  Caesarea ; — to  the  vanity  of  conciliatory  measures ; — to  the  just 
praise  of  Athanasius ; — to  the  downfal  of  Arianism  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  with  the  death  of  Valens,  A.  D.  378; — and  especially  to 
the  character  of  the  great  and  good  Gregory  Nazianxen,  with  the 
description  given  by  that  Father  of  himself  and  of  his  times*  The 
latter  passage  contains  one  of  the  most  affecting  and  instructive 
lessons  we  ever  read.  Thanking  Mr.  Newman  heartily  for  bis 
labours,  and  for  the  instruction  be  bas  given  us,  we  recommend 
his  work  to  all  ecclesiastical,  or  other,  students ;  and  end  witb 
this  stra^ht-forward  and  nnflindiing  testimony  to  trudi. 

^'  These  consecpiences"  (the  consequences,  that  is,  of  heretical  doc- 
trines,) **  are  certain  of  being  elicited  in  the  long  ran  >  and  it  is  bol 
eatable  to  anticipate  them  id  the  persons  oi  the  bercsiarcbs,  rather 
than  U>  safier  them  gradually  to  ui]f<^,  and  spread  far  and  wide  aftev 
their  day,  sapping  the  fsith  of  thm  deluded  and  less  guilty  foBowess. 
Many  a  man  would  be  deterred  from  outstepping  the  tmtb,  could  he  see 
the  end  of  his  course  from  the  beginniBg.  The  Artans  Ml  this,  and 
therefore  resisted  a  detection  which  would  at  once  expose  them  to  the 
condemnation  of  all  serious  men.  In  this  lies  the  difference  between 
the  treatment  dlie  to  an  individual  in  error,  and  to  one  who  is  confident 
enough  to  publish  his  innovations.  The  former  claims  from  us  the  most 
affectionate  sympathy,  and  the  most  considerate  attention.  The  latter 
shonkl  meet  with  no  mercy  :  he  assnmes  the  office  of  the  tempter,  and, 
so  far  forth  as  his  error  goes,  must  be  dealt  with  by  the  competent  au- 
thority, as  if  he  were  embodied  evil.     To  spare  him  is  a  false  and  dan- 

*  On  tliit  pouit,  Hkcwise,  see  Miller,  Lect*  viii.  p.  !231— 4. 

t  These  points  will  be  fband  in  die  following  pages— $78,  S81,  303,  400,  405,  40& 
In  p.  415  may  be  seen  Gregory  Naziaazen's  opuiioii  of  conferences  and  s^rnodsr  wfaiek 
alio,  we  ttoBSy  cOBCain»  ai  wett  a  paiafiil  lesian  as  a  pe^fiil  tratik 
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gerous  pity.    It  is  to  eDdaoger  the  souk  of  thotuaDds,  and  it  is  imchari* 
table  towards  himself." — ^p.  253.* 

Occasion  was  taken  in  the  work  just  now  noticed  to  dwell 
upon  the  catechetical  schools.  The  mention  of  catechising  has 
induced  us  to  refer  our  readers  to  Bishop  Hall's  Peace-maker, 
§  xxiii.,  and  to  obser/e  with  him,  after  King  James,  whom  we 
wish  certain  people  would  follow  on  these  points,  instead  of 
calling  him  pedant,  that  **  it  shall  much  conduce  to  the  keeping 
of  public  peace,  and  the  prevention  of  the  dangers  of  the  breach 
thereof  by  exorbitant  doctrines,  if  order  be  taken  by  authority, 
that  sure  grounds  of  religion  be  laid  in  the  hearts  of  God's 
people ;  and  that  the  reason  why  so  many  of  ours  were  perverted 
to  Fopisb  superstition,  was,  for  that  the  people  were  not  well 
grounded,  by  due  catechising  in  the  principles  of  Christian  reli' 
gion"  The  section  concludes  with  these  very  remarkable  words, 
as  applicable,  in  our  opinion,  now,  as  then. 

"  As  for  matter  of  belief,  when  the  foundation  surely  laid  of  the  doc- 
trines of  faith,  coDtaioed  in  the  ApostoUck^  Nicene,  Athanasian  Creeds; 
and  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  briefly  comprised  in  our  publicly 
allowed  catechisms;  I  see  no  reason  but  to  think  our  people  so  suffi- 
ciently defenced  against  the  danger  of  error,  that  no  heretical  machina- 
tions would  be  able  to  batter,  or  undermine  them.  And  surely,  if  ever 
there  were,  or  can  be  time  wherein  the  necessity  of  this  duty  of  cate* 
chising  were  fit  to  be  enforced,  it  is  this  upon  which  we  are  fallen ;  when 
the  souls  of  Christian  people  are  so  hard  laid  at,  not  only  by  Popery, 
Anabaptisroe,  Antinomianisme,  Pelagianisme,  but  by  the  confounded 
and  hellish  heresies  of  Socinianisme,  Antitrinitarianisme,  Ne-arrianisme, 
prodigious  mischiefs,  tending  not  only  to  the  disturbance  of  our  peace, 
hut  to  the  utter  destruction  of  Christianity }  when  we  may  truly  say  to 
every  soul  (upon  the  letting  loose  of  satan)  as  Simeon  said  to  his  pillars 
before  the  earthquake,  '  Stand  fast,  for  ye  shall  be  shaken*  Shortly,  if 
this  duty  be  neglected,  we  may  preach  our  lungs  out  if  we  will,  but  with 
little  effect ',  when  we  have  spent  all  our  wind  upon  the  ears  of  the 
people,  their  hearts  will  be  still  apt  to  be  carried  away  by  every  tmd  of 
doctrine  ^*^\ 

*  UpoD  tnming  to  oar  notes  afresh,  we  find  we  have  omitted  to  notice  one  point 
which  is  treated  of  in  a  most  masterly  manner ;  we  mean  that  of  **  Allegorising"  ^ 
p,  62,  et  seq..  To  the  remark  in  p.  63,  we  beg  to  add  this  of  Gloster  Ridley's :  "  If  anj 
expect  abatement  to  be  made  for  their  poetical  expressions,  as  owing  themselves  to  the 
oriental  grandeur,  I  must  observe,  so  far  from  that,  that  on  the  other  side  allowances 
must  be  made  for  the  poverty  of  language,  which  faints  beneath  the  weight  of  that 
trutJi  it  was  intended  to  carry."— Eigfet  Sermons  on  the  Divinity  and  Operations  of  ths 
Holy  Ghost,  p.  14.    8vo.    1742. 

t  This  passage  may  be  found  in  vol.  iii.  p.  583.  In  the  edition,  however,  of  i669, 
there  is  some  error  in  the  pages.  We  remark  this,  lest  the  reader  should  imagine  tliaf, 
if  he  finds  it  not,  our  reference  is  wrong.  Similar  remarks  will  be  found  in  his 
X'^ioOtvU  in  the  same  volume,  p.  889.  As  to  the  paragraph  we  have  selected,  we  beg 
that  Bp.  Hall's  remark  on  our  pvblickly  allowed  Catechism  may  be  attended  to*   Tbi»  y^ 
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It  remains  for  us  now  to  turn  to  that  part  of  the  translation 
already  published  of  Neander's  work  by  Mr.  Rose.  As  we  have 
adverted;  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  article,  to  what  we  considered 
objectionable  in  it ;  it  will  now  be  our  object  very  briefly  to 
direct  our  readers  to  what  is  staple  and  profitable;  and  after  this 
to  state  how  we  think  Mr.  Rose  has  performed  his  task.  With 
reference  to  Neander  himself,  we  think  none  can  read  many 
pages  of  his  history  without  being  struck  with  the  careful  research 
displayed  in  it;  and  even  in  those  points  on  which  we  are  at  issue, 
with  that  truly  *  Christian  temper  of  charity,  coupled  with  his 
zealous  love  of  truth,  and  determination  to  defend  it.  This,  we 
think,  every  one  must  be  glad  to  confess  with  Mr.  Rose ;  though 
like  him,  we  do  not  agree  with  him  on  the  subject  of  early  Church 
government.  We  ourselves  never  were  more  convinced  of  a  man's 
sincerity  from  his  writings  than  we  were  of  Neander's.  Nor  is 
it  in  these  days  any  slight  pleasure  to  meet  with  such  an  author, 
when — 


u 


High  and  law 
Watchwords  of  party  ^  on  aU  tongues  are  rife; 
As  if  a  Church,  though  sprung  from  heaven,  must  awe 
To  opposites  and  fierce  extremes  her  life; — 
Not  to  the  golden  mean  and  quiet  flaw 
Of  truths,  tltat  soften  hatred,  temper  strife" — Words  worth. 

But  to  return.  We  cannot  but  feel  sure  that  the  reader  must  be 
deeply  interested^  and  gladly  though  painfully  instructed  by  Ne- 
ander's  Introduction,  p.  1 — 58,  containing  the  "general  view  of 
the  religious  state  of  the  Roman,  Grecian,  and  Jewish  world,  at 
the  time  of  the  first  appearance  and  early  diffusion  of  Christianity.'* 
These  pages  are  full  of  information,  and  m  them  is  shown  clearly 
the  truth  that  Christianity  alone  is  the  leaven  to  leaven  the  whole 

say,  not  because  we  have  any  cffjecUon  to  what  are  called  broken  CaUehumt,  nay,  we 
use  them  ourselves;  but  because  we  bold  it  true,  that,  what  is  therein  taught,  with  the 
minister's  remarks,  is  sufficient ;  and  because  we  cannot  bear  to  hear  those  that  should 
know  better,  in  the  present  day  holding  out,  and  that  publicly,  that  the  Catechism  in 
•ur  Prayer  Books  is  strong  meat  and  not  fit  for  babes.  In  short,  we  hold  it  arrant 
nonsense,  to  keep  back  children  from  lewning,  because  the  schoolmaster  now  abroad 
says,  they  cannot  understand.  Never  may  this  favoured  land  of  our*s  cease,  to  see  the 
little  children  lisping  prayers  on  a  mother's  knee !  or  repeating  that  Catechism  which 
our  wise  forefathers  thought  fit  for  them  to  be  instructed  in  !  We  love  to  see  the  little 
Samuels  in  the  place  also  where  it  has  pleased  God  to  set  his  name  there ;  aud  we  are 
not  too  wise  to  think  that  we  may  gain  knowledge  from  what  is  written  for  our  admo- 
nition in  2  Chron.  xx.  13 — •*  And  all  Judah  stood  before  the  Lord,  with  their  little  onts, 
their  unves,  and  their  children." 

*■  This  spirit  is  wanting  in  the  remark  of  the  late  learned  Bishop  Miinter,  concerning 
the  claims  of  the  English  and  Swedes  to  pure  apostolical  ordination.  See  Den  Dawke 
Rrformationskistorie,  Deel  ii,  p.  S63,  or  of  the  German  copy,  Theil  iii,  p.  507.  We 
observe,  in  a  note  in  the  latter  copy,  that  Jamieson's  History  of  the  Culdees  is  quoted 
as  8  book  of  authority,  whereas  it  is  a  mere  tirade  against  episcopacy. 
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hmp.  In  Neander^s  owtt  words,  wkick  Mr.  Rose  baa  aol  exactly 
translated,  **  Es  bewahrt  sicb  kkr  iibeml,  wie  das  Chrisleotkam 
der  die  gaaate  Masse  der  aMnschlichen  Natur  an  durchdringen  be* 
stiaunte  Sauerteig  iat."  It  la  quite  ont  of  our  power  to  dhsFell  on 
isolated  poinls-*we  kave  already,  we  fear,  exceeded  oar  limits* — 
nevertheless  we  must  beg  our  readers  to  paj  that  attentiOD  wldck 
is  due  to  those  remarks  which  occur  under  the  head  of  ^  Scrip* 
hire  nquins  0  tertain  ditpoulion  lo  reosKW  UJ*  In  a  word^  there 
is  no  truA  greater  than  that  contained  in  our  blessed  Lord's  ex- 
pression, ^  ifonji  imn  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doo- 
irine,  whether  ithe<f  Crod/* — John,  vii.  I7*t 

Section  first  again,  we  think,  will  also  be  read  with  an  equal 
kiteres^  nor  will  any  be  incKned  to  dissent  from  the  Gemnn 
proverb,  when  properlj  api^ied,  which  says,  '*  Geist  kann  mam 
nicht  verekrben?*  The  obstacles  which  opposed  the  progress  of 
Christianity  show  the  ouickening  spirit  which  led  it  on  conquer- 
ing and  to  conquer.  There  is  a  note  in  p,  145  of  this  section^ 
which  is  full  of  truth,  amd  we  mention  it  because  we  are  con- 
vinced that  many  aealous  persons,  but  onwise,  injure  that  cause 
they  wish  to  further,  by  untimely  mention  of  hofy  tfiings.  It  is 
true  we  are  to  make  opportunities  (wHeufwg  ixoufn^),  but  still 
there  are  times  when  the  discussion  of  what  is  spiritual  is  abso- 
lutely casting  pearls  before  swine^X  What  we  allude  to  in  the 
passage  to  which  we  refer  is,  the  excellent  advice  of  ThooMS, 
Bishop  of  Alexandria,  to  Lucius,  the  Pr(q>0^us  Cubieulariorwm, 
himself  a  Christian,  concerning  the  way  in  whkh  he  dbould  teU 
forth  the  good  tidings,  i\^  **  Jesus  Christ  had  con«  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners."  It  was  to  be  done  temperatei^,  fmdmtfy 
and  wisely.,  and  not,  as  is  often  now  the  case,  though  not  ka  a 
heathen  court,  intemperately,  imprttdently,  and  unwisely*  Many 
a  man  may  say,  and  we  shdl  not  so  lack  charity  as  not  to  believe 
him,  and  say  truly,  though  in  an  heathen's  words* 

*'  Hand  ndki  deero 
*'  Cum  res  ipsafaret:  nisi  destro  tempore,  Flaoei 
Verba  per  attentam  non  ibnnt  Cssaris  aurem ; 
Cui  mak  si  palpere,  recalcitrat  undique  tutus.** 

*  By  the  way  we  sbould  obacrve*  tlyit  Neander  a»kc»  a  remark  oa  ApoUoniss  of 
T^aaa,  for  which  we  know  no  ground,  when  he  says  that  *'  he  was  jjunobably  possessed 
of  more  extcaordinary  gifts^  and  was  piobabJy  under  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirk, 
although  by  spintual  pride  and  vanity  be  bad,  at  least  in  part,  destroyed  the  talent 
intrnsted  to  him/'     Of  the  Transl.  p.  $8,  of  the  German  i»  p«  41. 

t  We  cannot  avoid  referring  our  readers  to  iSouth'a  Sermon  on  this  text,  see  Vol.  i. 
146»  Clar.  £d. ;  and  with  this  nay  be  coupled  Neander's  remack  on  the  tendeocy  of 
Christianity  to  cIviUm*  from  p«  79.  "  It  is  also  certain  that  Christianity  can  BCBier 
long  maifitun  ifca  own  peculiar  duiracter,  where  it  does  noi  lay  deep  hold  of  the  intd^ 
lectual  and  moral  habits  of  a  people^  and  whea  it  ioet  not,  while  it  brings-  its  own  pe- 
culiar character  with  it,  ndse  op  also  and  foster  the  seeds  of  all  human  ci?ilijEation*f' 

t  See  Neaader'ft  own  remarks,  p*  354  of  the  Translation* 
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The  two  sectmift  above  alhided  to  are  what  we  consider  as  a 
wkote  die  most  Tatuable  part  in  the  division  of  the  work  whick 
Mr.  Rose  has  translated ;  but  besides  these  every  reader  of  eccle- 
siastical history  may  profit  richly  by  what  is  served  up  to  him  in 
the  other  sections.  These,  however,  we  must  now  pass  by;  re- 
ferrin|  our  readers  merely  by  the  way  to  Neander's  statement  tkat,* 
tares  \n  the  Church  may  become  wheat  (p.  dfi9)»  to  his  remarks 
on  the  propagation  of  opinions  in  die  Ckarch  by  means  of  Aymut 
(p.  349)9  ^^^  ^^  bis  explanatioD,  or  rather  enumeratioii,  of  the 
several  senses  of  the  woid  symbolura  or  creed  (pw  d6£). 

The  way  in  which  Mr.  Rose  has  executed  his  task  as  a  trans- 
lator is  in  all  ways  praiseworthy.  He  says  in  his  Preiace,  p. 
siii.  ^  In  translating  a  work  of  imagination,  the  great  point  is  to 
convey  tfie  spirit  of  the  original;  in  translating  the  history  of  the 
Church,  my  object  has  been  to  say  every  thing  which  the  aotbor 
'says,  and  nothing  whatever  which  he  does  not  say.^  This  Mr« 
Rose  has  scrupulously  adhered  to,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  we 
have  ever  read  a  b^ter  translation  from  the  German  since  we 
first,  years  ago,  studied  Coleridge's  Wallenstein ;  which,  as  a  work 
of  imagination^  at  least  a  poetical  work,  is  out  of  the  comparison. 
If  we  say  that  there  are  some  turns  of  expression  hardly  grappled 
with ;  if  we  say  that  full  force  has  not  been  given  to  some  par- 
ticles and  compounded  words ;  we  lay  no  fault  to  Mr.  Rose,  but 
we  acknowledge  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  language,  yielding 
hardly  to  that  of  the  Greek  in  its  richness,  and  evidently  copying 
iti,  though  D.  JBoHeav^  would  have  the  German,  as  well  as  the 
Greek  and  Persian  languages,  to  be  derived  from  the  Sanscrit 
In  making,  however,  these  remarks  on  that  imperfection  ^^ch 
must  necessarily  co-exist  with  a  translation,  we  again  repeat  that 
Mr«  Rosie  has  executed  his  task  in  a  masterly  w^y.  For  our- 
aelvea  we  are  ever  ready  to  admit  the  difficulties  of  a  task,  when 
a  worthy  workman  has  set  his  hand  to  it,  and  probably  at  some 
time  or  other,  in  his  study  of  the  Deutsche  Sprache,  some  such 
thoughts  as  crossed  our  owu  minds  have  crossed  Mr.  Rose's* 
We  recollect  that  after  our  ^rst  year*s  residence  abroad^  when 

*  On  this  point  the  reader  may  consult  Bragge,  vol.  ii,  p.  57 ;  Sumner  on  Matth* 
ziii..  Tol.  i,  p.  181/  and  £«i»ocfl  in  loc.  The  references  we  iiiade  ta  show  tha|  the 
notion  is  not  a  novel  one  vKith  ow^ovin  divuies»  as  k  is  to  be  feond  in  Bragge»  The 
-two  other  isolated  qaotatioiM  are  made  to  show  hov  cautious  we  ought  tobe  in  the 
exannkiation  of  hymns ;  and  haw  fes(  we  Qught  to  hold  to  oor  doxQ)ogies»  whlck  the 
Ariaas  are  ever  ready  to  do  away  with. 

t  See  his  Remarks  (which,  by  the  by,  as  well  as  the  AddittocHil  ObscrratioBSa 
seem  to  us  very  good)  on  Mr.  Hay  ward's  English  Prose  Translation  of  Goethe's 
Faust.  When,  however,  he  produces  a  list  of  word3>  bearing  %  similarity  in  sound 
from  Greek  and  Persian,  and  sets  like  German  words  over  against  them  in  support  of 
an  hypothesis,  we  think  that  the  relUs  of  t^  eonfusion  would  have  been  sufficient, 
and  refer  our  readers  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Turner,  hi  ld!s  History  of  the  Anglo- 
SazonSf  toI.  ii.  p.  446. 
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having  given  some  attention  to  the  diflBculties  of  German,  we 
would  contrive  to  talk  quick  enough,  we  thought  we  knew  more 
than  we  had  reason  to  expect  from  what  had  previously  been  told 
us  of  the  up'hill'way.  A  second  yearns  residence  made  us  begin 
to  doubt  our  proficiency ;  and;  as  we  had  occasion  to  be  stationed 
abroad  much  more,  we  found  that  our  knowledge  of  this  matter 
of  speech  was  any  thing  but  infallible:  in  short,  we  returned  with 
the  persuasion  that  the  German  was  a  rich  and  beautifully  in^ 
fleeted^  but  a  downright  hard  language:*  and  (forgive  us  ye  who 
think  that  nothing  which  is  English  can  be  good !)  we  thought 
likewise  that  our  own  tongue,  with  the  same  roots  to  support  it, 
was  very  rich  also,  and  that  they  who  neglected  it,  to  break 
Priscian's  head  over  others,  were  scarcely  the  wisest  of  men.f 
In  quitting  our  task,  we  beg  to  set  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
German,  the  two  following  very  brief,  but  we  think  very  fair  spe- 
cimens of  Mr.  Rose's  Translation. 


"  Marius,  a  Christian  soldier  of  Ca^' 
saraea  Stratonis,  was  to  receive  the 
place  of  a  centurion.  Just  as  the  cen- 
turion's staff  (the  vitit)  was  ahout  to  he 
entrusted  to  him,  another  soldier,  who 
had  the  next  promise  of  this  promo- 
tion, stepped  forward  and  declared, 
that,  according  to  the  old  laws,  Marius 
could  not  hold  any  military  rank,  he- 
cause  he  was  a  Christian,  and  did  not 
sacrifice  to  the  gods  and  to  the  empe- 
ror.^ On  this  Uiey  granted  Marius  a 
delay  of  ihree  hours,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  must  decide  whether  he 
would  remain  a  Christian.  In  the 
mean  time  the  Bishop  Theotecnus  led 
him  to  the  church.  He  pointed,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  the  sword  which  the  sol- 
dier hore  upon  his  side;  on  the  other, 
to  the  hooK  of  the  Gospel,  which  he 
laid  hefore  him.  'He  must  choose 
between  the  two,  between  the  military 
rank  and  the  Gospel!'  Marius,  with- 
out hesitation,  lifted  up  his  right  hand 


"  Ein  chrisdicher  Soldat  xa  Caesaraea 
Stratonis,  Marius,  sollte  die  Stelle  einefl 
Centurio  erhalten.  Gerade  als  ihm  der 
Centurionstab  (die  vitis)  iiberreicht 
werden  sollte,  tnit  ein  anderer  Soldat, 
der  nachdiesem  die  nachsten  Anspriiche 
auf  eine  solche  Befdrderung  hatte,  auf 
und  erkl'arte :  Marius  konne,  nach  den 
alter  Gesetzen,  keine  romische  Mili- 
taire  wiirde  erhalten,  well  er  ein  Christ 
sey,  den  Gottem  und  dem  Kaiser  nicht 
offere.  £s  wurde  darauf  dem  Marius 
eine  Frist  von  dreien  Stunden  g^ben, 
binnen  welcher,  er  sich  entschSessen 
sollte,  ob  er  Christ  bkiben  XDoUe.  Der 
Bischof  Theotecnus  fiihrte  ihn  unter- 
dessen  in  die  Kirche,  er  wies  von  der 
einen  Seite  auf  das  Schwerdt,  das  der 
Centurio  an  seiner  Seite  trug,  von  der 
andem  Seite  auf  ein  Evangelienbuch, 
das  er  ihm  vorhielt.  '  Er  solle  w'ahlen 
zwischen  beiden,  dem  Militairrang  und 
dem  Evangelium.'  Marius  erhob 
ohne  Bedenken  seine  Rechte  und  er- 


*  ''  Une  6tode  tres  ]6gere  suffit  pour  apprendre  I'ltalien  et  ] 'Anglais ;  mais  c'est 
one  science  que  lAllemand.'* — Madame  de  StaeVs  VAllemagne,  vol.  iii.  p.  15. 

"t*  Perpetual  quotations  in  varied  languages,  one  and  ^1  imperfect,  remind  us  of 
Moll's  exclamation  in  Love's  Labour  Lost.  **  They  have  been  at  a  great  feast  of 
languages,  and  have  stolen  the  scraps,** — Act  v.  Sc.  i.  This  vanity  it  is  that  Horace 
satirizes  in  his  day. 

*'  At  magnum  fecit,  quod  verbis  Graeca  Latinis 
Miscuit.    0  seri  sUtdiorum  /  quine  putetis 
Difficile  et  mirum,  Rhodio  quod  Pitholeonti 
Contigit? 


Neuman  :  Rose*s  Translation  of  Neander. 
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and  laid  hold  of  the  Gospel.  '  Now/ 
said  the  Bishop,  '  hold  fast  on  God, 
and  may  est  thou  obtain  what  thou  hast 
chosen.  Depart  in  peace/  After  a 
most  courageous  confession  he  was  be- 
headed."^ Trans/a^ton,  pp.142,  143. 

''  *When  our  Saviour  warned  us  not 
to  throw  pearls  before  swine,  this  was 
a  reconunendation  not  to  preach  divine 
things  to  men  who  are  the  slaves  of 
their  senses,  at  improper  times  and 
places ;  but  it  was  by  no  means  an  ex- 
hortation to  withdraw  holy  things  care- 
fully from  the  eyes  of  the  profane  mul- 
titude. The  very  nature  of  holy  things 
is  such  that  they  need  fear  no  desecra- 
tion ;  they  remain  what  they  are,  how- 
ever men  s  minds  may  be  affected  to- 
wards them;  and  man,  by^  mocking 
that  which  is  holy,  can  only  desecrate 
that  portion  of  bis  own  nature  which  is 
akin  to  holiness  J' — ^pp.  354,  355. 


griff  daa  Evangelienbuch.  '  Nun', 
sprach  darauf  der  Bischo^  *  so  halte 
fest  an  Gott,  und  mpgest  du  erlangen, 
was  du  dir  gewahlt  hast.  So  gehe  in 
Frieden.'  Nach  freimuthigen  Bekent* 
nisse  wurde  er  erhauptet"— l'''^  Bandes, 
1*«  Abth.  pp.  217,  218. 

"  Wenn  der  Erloser  ennahnte,  dass 
man  die  Perlen  nicht  vor  die  S'aue  werftm 
soUe,  so  liegt  darin  zwardie  Wamung, 
das9  man  nicht,  zur  Unzeit  und  am  un- 
rechten  Orte,  deninfleischlichem  Sinn 
versunkenen  Menschen  gottliche  Din^e 
nredigen  solle;  es  liegt  aber  darm 
keinesweges,  dass  man  die  heiligen 
Dinge  angstlichdemBlick  der  profanea 
Menge  entziehen  miisse.  Die  heih'gen 
Dinge  haben  ihrer  Natur  nach  keine 
Entweihung  zu  fiirchten;  sie  blieben, 
was  sie  sind,  wie  auch  der  Mensch 
gegen  sie  gesinnt  se}^  mbge,  dieser 
kann  nur  seine  eigenCf  dem  heiligen 
verwandte  Natur  durch  Yerapottung 
des  heiligen  entweihen.'* — 1*^  Bandes, 
2^  Abth.  pp.  540,  541. 


Having  thus  finished  our  examination  of  these  valuable  works,*f- 
we  wish,  as  we  said  at  starting,  to  make  one  or  two  remarks  on  the 
connexion  of  history  with  theology^  and  to  give  our  own  opinion 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  writings  of  our  English  divines  are  not 
too  confined  on  this  point.  Now,  with  respect  to  history  as  con« 
nected  with  theology,  that  is  a  matter  soon  settled.  Of  course,  (for 
"  man  by  wisdom  knew  not  God/'  as  says  the  apostle^)  we  speak 
only  of  whaty  if  we  may  coin  a  word  for  the  nonce,  we  would  call 


*  The  passage  following,,  from  Cave's  Life  of  Irenseos  (which,  we  think,  Greswell 
mast  have  had  in  view,  on  the  Parables,  ii.  43,)  is  equally  just  and  striking.  '*■  In- 
struction takes  hold  only  of  the  humble  and  obedient  ear.  Truth  is  usually  lost  by 
being  exposed  to  the  vicious  and  the  scornful :  'tis  vain  to  hold  a  candle  either  to  the 
blind  that  cannot,  or  them  that  shnt  their  eyes  and  wilt  not  see  :  there  is  a  reverence 
due  to  the  principles  of  religion  that  obliges  ns  not  to  cast  pearls  before  swine,  lest  they 
trample  them  under  their  feet,  and  tarn  again  and  tend  vs" — Primitive  Fathers,  vol.  i. 
p.  165,  folio. 

f  On  history  in  general  the  following  racy  remarks  of  honest  old  Fuller  may  not  be 
unacceptable  to  some  of  our  readers  It  is  from  bis  Generall  Artist*  **  Nestor,  who 
lived  three  ages,  was  accounted  the  wisest  man  in  the  world.  But  the  historian  may 
make  himself  wise  by  living  as  many  ages  as  have  past  since  the  beginning  of  the 
wrorld.  His  books  enable  him  to  maintain  discourse,  who  besides  the  stock  of  his  own 
experience  may  spend  on  the  common  purse  of  his  reading.  Thb  directs  him  in  his 
life,  so  that  he  makes  the  shipwrecks  of  others  seamarks  to  himself;  yea,  accidents 
which  others  start  from  for  their  strangeness,  he  welcomes  as  his  wonted  acquaintance, 
having  found  precedents  for  them  formerly.  Without  history  a  roan's  soul  is  purblind, 
seeing  only  the  things  which  almost  touch  his  eyes." — The  Holy  State,  book  ii.  q.  7, 
p.  67.    £d.  folio. 
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evidential,^  not  savinz  knowledge.  In  this  sense  no  man  can  be 
called  a  divine  who  nas  it  not,— he  cannot  examine  a  great  divi- 
sion of  the  Christian  evidence^ — he  cannot  know  to  the  fuM  how 
that  there  is  scarce  speech  or  language  into  which  its  still  small 
voice  has  not  worked  its  way,  nor  how  its  sound  is  gone  out  into 
all  lands,  and  its  works  into  the  ends  of  the  world*  History  is,  as 
it  has  been  well  said^  philosophy  teaching  by  examples ;  but  for 
the  divine  to  lack  such  philosophy  as  shall  enable  him  to  be  naore 
fully  tiiaxrnds  to  himself  and  others,  surely  should  strip  him  of  die 
name.  A  good  man,  nay,  of  the  best  of  men,  he  may  be, — but  a 
divine  he  cannot  be,— one  essential  of  that  character  is  wanting, 
and  that  is,  knowledge  of  the  past.  In  a  word,  history,  as  ww 
ecclesiastical  as  other,  seems  to  us  to  be  as  necessary  for  the 
extension  and  expansion  of  the  Christian  faith,  as  the  pen,  ink 
and  paper  are  for  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence  we  are  now 
writing.  It  is  flesh,  and  bone,  and  sinew,  and  blood, — it  is  all  but 
life  and  spirit  in  devotion,  which  belong  not  to  the  learned  in  par- 
ticular,  nor  yet  to  the  unlearned;  but  to  those  whose  hearts  die 
mercies  of  God  in  redemption  have  opened,  and  set  at  liberty  to 
run,  as  says  the  Psalmist,  in  the  way  of  his  commandments;  to 
those  whom  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  urge  daily  to  purify 
themselves  even  as  their  Redeemer  is  pure.  With  regard,  howe- 
ver, to  the  divine,  if  he  neglects  ecclesiastical  history,  he  does  but 
cut  the  sinews  of  his  own  strength,  and  throw  away  a  knowledge 
which  is  mighty  in  operation.  A  man  shall  scarcely  read  Stephen's 
answer  to  the  accusation  of  blasphemy,  in  the  seventh  chapter  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  without  confessing  this. 

With  regard  to  the  other  question,  it  may  be  a  favourable  pre- 
judice on  our  parts,  but  somehow  or  other  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  the  regular,  and,  as  we  may  so  call  it,  the  unspeculative^ 
turn  of  our  theological  writers,  particularly  on  subjects  of  eccle- 
siastical history,  has  tended,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  hitherto 
to  keep  many  an  eye  and  an  heart  from  wandering;  speculation)- 
and  theory  are  all  very  well  in  intellectual  gladiatorship,  but  in 
other  respects,  they,  like  metaphysics,  yield  no  fruit. 

"  I  dread  the  boasted  lights. 
That  all  too  oflteu  are  but  fiery  bUgbts, 
Killing  the  bad,  o'er  which  in  vain  we  grieve.'* 

We,  in  fact,  cannot  but  avoid  thinking  that  what  Sanderson 

*  We  haTe  been  the  more  anxious,  in  thii  article,  to  exprets  omr  dislike  of  a  tpeaih' 
twe  and  disputatiout  spirit  in  theologians ;  as»  in  another  article,  we  are  compelled  to 
rebuke  the  contrary  extreme,  namely,  that  extreme  which  denounces  all  deductions  from 
the  Bible,  all  regular,  critical,  and  systematic  divinity. 

f  This  remark,  though  not  in  the  exact  words,  (for  we  have  not  hit  works  by  as,)  is, 
we  think,  in  matter,  the  same  with  one  of  Robert  Hall's. 
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says  of  zeal  may  be  applied  to  speculative  history.*  *'  A  right 
zeed^  grounded  upon  certain  knowledge^  and  guided  by  godly 
discretion,  like  fire  an  the  hearth,  is  veir  comfortable  and  services- 
able;  but  blind  or  indiscreet  zeal,  like^re  in  the  thatch,  will  soon 
set  all  the  house  in  combustion."  Speaking  thus  plainlyi  we  are 
far  from  wishing  to  lead  any  from  research ;  we  only  beg  that  it 
may  be  with  caution,  that  so  no  **  rudii  indigettaque  moles'*  may 
be  sent  forth  with  unsubstantiated  boldness.  It  is^  indeed,  and 
the  present  times  of  neologism  are  sudi  as  to  make  us  ready  and 
anxious  to  avow  it,  our  opinion  that  the  course  pursued  by  our 
own  writers  is  the  safe  and  open  way; — nor  do  we  think  that  any 
book  of  the  present  day  could  be  quoted  in  which  the  plain, 
straightforwanl  fects  of  ecclesiastical  history  are  more  truly  and 
indifferently  set  forth  than  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Burtoui— -K>n  which, 
though  we  have  said  so  little,  we  have  thought  so  much.  In 
support  of  what  we  have  here  said,  (for  it  is  quite  out  of  the 
question  to  think  that  any  man  should  have  inclination,  even  if  he 
bad  time,  to  read  the  continual  brochures  issuing  from  the  Ger- 
man press  on  speculative  matters,  where  it  is  said  that  one  man 
in  every  ^11  is  an  author,t)  we  think  that  any  one  might  form  the 
same  conclusions  even  from  the  publications  of  Mr.  Rose  and 
Mr.  Pusey  on  the  State  of  Theology  in  Germany, — works  which, 
though  unfortunately  controversial,  contain,  nevertheless,  a  vast 
deal  of  information,  which  our  own  residence  abroad,  and  reading 
on  such  points,  lead  us  thus  publicly  to  declare. 

In  setting  the  finish  to  this  long  article,  we  beg,  after  the  fashion 
of  our  fore^thers,  to  add  our  U Envoy, — though  it  hardly  consort 
with  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

Since,  then,  our  last  number  appeared  there  have  been  great 
changes  on  many  points, — changes  which  call  to  our  mind  the 
same  mutability  of  earthly  things,  as  well  in  men's  hearts  as  in 
J^ingdoms,  which  is  to  be  found  in  these  pages  of  ecclesiastical 
history  which  have  passed  under  review.  At  the  same  time,  those 
who  would  tread  down  the  household  of  the  Church  are  not  now 
a  whit  less  violent  than  they  were  then;-^-every  means  is  used  to 
defame  it,  and  to  run  down  its  ministry  3 — its  services  and  its  ordi- 
nances are  carped  at,  because  every  thing,  or  at  least  as  much  as 
human  caution  can  prescribe,  is  done  decently  and  in  order,  ac- 
cording to  apostolic  precept; — and  all  this  because  they  are 
willing  that  the  unwise  should  not  be  '' carried  away  by  every 

*  See  p.  515.  ed.  folio.  1689.  We  have  marked  the  words  in  italics  as  they  are 
marked  in  the  original. 

t  This  calculation  is  given  on  the  authority  of  M.  V^eberi  of  Breslaw,  in  the  public 
prints. 
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wind  of  doctrine,"  nor  be  vicdms  to  the  great  Juggernaut  of  false 
enthusiasm  and  abominable  antinomianism.  But  what  of  this, 
these  pages  of  ecclesiastical  history  tells  us  that  truth  is  great  and 
will  at  last  prevail.  "  Non  semper/*  says  Castellio^  of  Calvin's 
cemurea,  *^  pendebit  inter  latrones  Christus;  resur^et  uliquando 
crttcijixa  Veritas  J'  The  duty,  then,  of  the  ministry,  is  not  to  faint 
but  to  pray;  for  all  things  will  assuredly  work  together  for  good; 
at  the  same  time  we  must  needs  have  our  armour  on,  and  we 
must  endeavour,  as  though  it  were  in  our  own  hands,  to  help  the 
good  cause,  that  we  may  be  holpen.  We  must  have  a  mind  to 
work,  and  with  "  the  sword  of  the  spirit,  which  is  the  word  of 
God,"  by  our  side,  we  must  so  go  on  to  build  up  ourselves  and 
others  in  the  Lord,  that  we  may  not  be  ashamed  of  our  labours  as 
completed,  but  to  fall,  with  untempered  mortar*  And  then,  as  to 
our  other  fears,  the  saintly  advice  of  our  favourite  Jackson,  so 
often  quoted,  may  lull  our  fears,  and  teach  us,  and  give  us  warn- 
ing. 

*'  Only  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  God  in  bis  providence  doth 
never  sutifer  higher  powers  to  be  at  any  gross  default  of  negligence,  over- 
sight, or  wilfulness,  but  for  the  like  gross  defaults  in  those  that  are  sub- 
ject, and  should  be  obedient  to  them.     If  the  eyes  of  the  state  be  at  any 
time  weak  or  dim,  it  is  a  certain  sign  that  the  whole  body  is  either  feeble 
or  much  distempered.    The  best  advice  that  I  can  give  unto  you  is,  that 
every  one  of  us  so  oft  as  we  shall,  though  but  in  heart  or  secret  thought, 
repine  or  murmur  at  the  negligence,  oversight,  or  wilfulness  of  higher 
powers,  would  presently  and  peremptorily  inflict  this  penance  upon  him- 
self, to  multiply  his  sorrow  for  his  own  sins  past,  to  multiply  his  prayers 
and  alms-deeds  with  all  other  practices  of  piety,  that  so  we  may  all  at 
these  our  public  meetings  lift  up  pure  hearts  and  hands  unto  the  Father 
of  Spirits,  and  God  of  all  power  and  wisdom,  that  he  would  so  enlighten 
the  eyes  and  head  of  our  state,  that  they  may  find  out  the  special  sins 
which  have  procured  his  wrath  against  this  land,  and  so  inspire  their 
hearts  with  resolution  and  constant  courage  that  they  may  crush  this 
serpent's  brood  wheresoever  it  nestle.  Hear  in  these,  O  heavenly  Father, 
and  all  other  our  prayers,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  amen." — {Works,  vol. 
iti.  p.  949,  book  xii.  c.  v.) 

*'  Hail,  universal  Lord,  he  bounteous  still 
To  give  us  only  good;  and  if  the  night 
Haoe  gathered  ought  ofeoU,  or  conceoTd, 
Disperse  it,** — Par.  Lost,  v.  205. 
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Art.  VII. — Sermons,  (Jfc.  S^c.  By  the  late  Rev*  William  Howels, 
Minister  of  Long  Acre  Episcopal  Chapel,  With  a  Memoir , 
By  Charles  Bowdler.     London.     Hatchard. 

We  must  confess  that  we  took  up  this  volume  under  the  in- 
fluence of  certain  prejudices,  connected  in  our  minds,  we  scarcely 
know  how,  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Howels.  We  expected  eccen- 
tricity, and  we  are  not  disappointed ;  but  it  is  the  eccentricity  of 
nature  and  habit,  not  the  base  eccentricity  of  artifice,  or  the 
wretched  eccentricity  of  affectation.  We  expected  extravagance^ 
and  unquestionably  we  find  a  considerable  quantity :  we  expected 
grievous  offences  against  taste,  and  certainly  we  may  gather  a 
very  tolerable  crop.  But  we  discover  also  redeeming  qualities  of 
head  and  heart,  which  cannot  but  inspire  a  sincere  admiration 
and  respect.  We  expected  to  meet  with  a  man,  who,  in  the 
bosom  of  the  established  churchy  acted  almost  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  dissent ;  and  assuredly  we  do  light  upon  some  very 
equivocal  circumstances.  We  are  inclined^  however,'  to  think  that 
they  are  attributable  to  his  position  rather  than  to  Mr.  Howels 
himself. 

But  let  us  proceed  more  in  order.  Mr.  Howels  was  a  native  of  . 
Glamorganshire ;  and,  after  an  imperfect  education,  the  conse- 

Juence  chiefly  of  infirm  health,  was  ordained  as  curate  to  Mr. 
ones  of  Langan,  by  the  late  Dr.  Watson,  then  Bishop  of  Llan- 
dafl^,  *'  a  man,"  as  he  is  here  represented,  **  of  very  kind  disposi- 
tion, and  liberal  in  his  opinions."  The  nature  of  his  liberality 
will  immediately  appear:  and,  however  it  may  have  been  de- 
manded by  the  strong  emergency  of  the  case,  we  must  be 
allowed  to  express  a  hope  that  it  is  not  of  a  description  which 
will  spread.  Mr.  Howels  ministered,  as  was  necessary,  in  the 
Welch  language ;  and  the  following  is  Mr.  Bowdler's  description 
of  the  spiritual  state  of  Wales. 

"  The  conditio^  of  the  established  church  in  the  principality  was, 
at  the  time  now  referred  to,  very  inferior  to  what  it  now  is  :  for  the 
livings  being  for  the  most  part  very  small  in  value,  the  churches  few, 
and  in  such  a  condition,  many  of  them,  as  to  be  more  fit  for  herding 
cattle  than  receiving  a  Christian  congregation  3  and  in  many  of  the 
parishes  the  ministers  wholly  ignorant  of  the  only  language  in  which 
they  could  lead  the  worship  of  the  people,  or  preach  the  Gospel  to  them, 
or  hold  indeed  any  communication  with  them,  their  spiritual  instruction 
had  mainly  devolved  upon  other  teachers.  With  few  exceptions,  the 
most  laborious  and  useful  ministers  were  to  be  found  among  the  Calviii« 
istic  Methodists." — p.  xxxiv. 

*'  With  these  men  did  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Howels  unite  with  one 
accord,  striving  together  in  the  work  and  labour  of  love.   They  attended 
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the  meetings  of  the  Methodists,  and  preached  to  their  congregations ; 
indeed,  wherever  the  people  could  assemble  there  they  were  ready  to 
instruct  them." — p.  xxxv. 

In  the  next  page  we  have  an  account  of  Mr.  Howels 

'^  preaching  (which  at  that  period  he  was  occasionally  accustomed  to 
do,  in  various  parts  of  the  principality)  at  six  o'clock  on  a  fine  summer's 
morning,  in  a  large  field,  to  an  immense  congregation,  at  the  great 
annual  association  which  for  many  years  was  held  in  that  neighbour- 
hood.**— p.  xxxvi. 

Mr.  Bowdler  then  adds — 

*'  The  whole  course  of  proceeding  that  I  have  before  described  was 
known  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  5  who^  in  consideration  of  the  inte- 
grity of  their  character,  the  simplicity  of  their  zeal,  and  the  blameless 
tenor  of  their  lives  ;  the  peculiar  state  of  the  country,  the  habits  and 
wants  of  the  people,  and  the  good  result  that  visibly  flowed  from  their 
labours,  allowed  it  to  pass  without  rebuke.  On  one  occasion^  indeed,  a 
representation  of  these  irregularities  having  been  made  to  his  lordship, 
from  a  quarter,  and  of  a  kind,  to  compel  some  notice^  having  sent  for 
Mr.  Jones,  (after  some  assurances  of  personal  esteem  which  were  very 
sincere,)  his  lordship  expressed  the  regret  he  felt,  in  being  compelled  to 
remonstrate  with  him  for  preaching  in  a  variety  of  places,  and  on  un- 
consecrated  ground.  Mr.  Jones's  reply  was  to  this  effect :  *  My 
Lord,'  said  he,  '  I  have  never  so  done  3  when  the  Son  of  Mary  set  foot 
on  this  earth  he  consecrated  every  inch  of  it ;  if  not,  I  am  afraid  no 
consecration  of  your  lordship's  will  do  it  any  good.'  It  will  not  of 
course  be  imagined,  that  Mr.  Jones  intended  this  as  a  serious  and  suffi- 
cient defence  ;  but  he  probably  knew  it  to .  be  as  much  as  the  occasion 
required:  and  he  was  allowed  to  continue  in  his  accustomed  course, 
useful,  loved,  and  honoured  as  few  have  been.  To  whatever  cause  it  is 
to  be  attributed,  the  system  pursued  by  the  then  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  in 
the  management  of  bis  diocese,  was  wisely  adopted.  The  application 
of  the  ordinary  discipline  of  the  establishment  to  the  state  of  the  princi- 
pality, in  those  times,  would  have  been  absurd :  and  to  make  a  degree 
at  one  of  the  English  Universities  a  pre-requisite  to  the  ordination  of 
those  who  were  to  minister  there,  unreasonable  in  thei extreme.  There 
may  not  indeed  be  wanting,  some  who  think  an  inflexible  adherence  to 
the  strict  discipline  of  the  established  church  essential  to  her  existence; 
and  thus  magnify  the  medium  of  vision  till  the  object  of  sight  be  lost. 
The  Bishop,  Mr.  Jones,  and  Mr.  Howels,  all,  as  1  hope  aud  believe,  felt 
alike  that  they  were  in  reality  subserving  the  best  interests  of  the 
church  of  England,  in  what  they  thus  did,  and  allowed  to  be  done : — 
that  it  is  not  by  shutting  herself  up  in  a  fortress  and  fighting  from 
canonical  ramparts,  that  she  is  at  any  time  to  be  sustained ;  but  by 
coming  abroad  to  bless  with  an  enlarged  heart,  and  with  a  liberal  hand. 
— pp.  xxxviii. — xl. 

Mr.  Howels,  we  are  told^  was  curate  to  Mr.  Jones  for  the 
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space  of  about  six  years.  On  the  death  of  this  venerable  man, 
Mr.  Howels  came  to  London,  and  the  description  of  his  first 
appearance,  as  given  by  his  biographer,  is  rather  picturesque  than 
romantic. 

^'  In  the  early  part  (as  I  think)  of  1812,  Mr.  Howels  became  cirate 
of  the  united  parishes  of  St.  Andrew  by  the  Wardrobe,  and  St.  Anne, 
Blackfriars,  of  which  the  late  Mr.  Goode  was  the  rector.  What  kd  to 
this  i  know  not ;  and  I  fear  that  it  were  vain  to  seek  the  infbrmatioo 
in  the  published  life  of  Mr.  Goode,  for  I  believe  that  the  name  of  Mr« 
Howels  is  not  mentioned  in  it.  My  own  personal  intercourse  with  Mr. 
Howels  began  not  very  long  afterwards,  and  in  rather  a  singular  man« 
ner.  Going  ont  of  town  in  a  post  chaise,  I  overtook  Mr.  Howels  near 
Kennington,  on  bis  way  to  visit  Mr.  Goode,  who  was  then  at  a  cottage 
near  Tooting.  The  day  was  very  fine  and  very  hot.  Mr.  Howels  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  road,  walking,  or  rather  bounding  along,  with 
peculiar  vigour  and  elasticity ;  carrying  an  open  umbrella  over  his  head, 
his  hat  being  upon  the  umbrella,  and  his  coat  slung  on  the  other  arm  ; 
which  coat,  being  made  of  some  glazed  stuff,  was  as  little  like  other 
coats  as  its  owner  was  like  other  men.  With  some  difficulty  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  ride  to  the  cottage." — p.  1. 

The  following  particulars,  too,  are  at  least  curious. 

''  There  was  in  Mr,  Howels  (at  this  period  more  particularly)  a 
great  dissimilarity  and  departure  from  the  ordinary  habits  of  society. 
The  simplicity  and  singularity  which  marked  the  free  unpolished 
manners  of  his  country,  gave  to  his  appearance  and  behaviour  an  air  of 
eccentricity  -,  and  being  himself  perhaps  not  altogether  unconscious  of 
this,  there  was  a  reluctance  on  bis  part  to  mix  in  the  society  of  those 
with  whom  he  was  in  other  respects  most  qualified  to  associate." — p.  li. 

"  His  habits  were  not  in  accordance  with  some  established  rules  of 
society,  to  which  he  was  ludicrously  inattentive.  A  good  deal,  however^ 
arose  from  the  sad  state  of  bis  bodily  health,  which  rendered  all  con- 
finement painful ;  so  that  he  was  often  obliged  to  leave  the  table  or  the 
room  abruptly.  And  some  there  were,  of  course,  to  whom  bis  habit  of 
smoking  was  insurmountably  objectionable.  Yet  such  is  the  wayward- 
ness or  caprice  of  human  nature,  that  another  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England  might  be  named,  as  unpolished  in  behaviour,  as  inveterate 
in  the  habit  of  smoking,  and  who  superadded  to  both  the  privilege  of 
saying  what  he  pleased,  however  rude  it  might  be,  and  however  offen- 
sive, whom  it  was  the  fashion  for  many  a  year  not  only  to  endure  but 
to  caress/' — p.  lii. 

The  naivete  of  this  last  allusion  may  excite  a  smile ;  and  what 
shall  we  say  to  the  sequel  of  the  story  ? — 

*'  Having  mentioned  the  practice  of  smoking,  which  Mr.  Howels 
brought  with  him  from  Wales,  and  in  which  he  long  indulged ;  I  must 
beg  it  to  be  remembered,  that  to  one  who  was  much  alone,  who 
suffered  ^habitually  and  acutely,  and  to  whom  reading  for  any  length  of 
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time  was  <i  painful  exercise^  it  must  have  brought  great  relief;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  difficulty  of  contending  with  a  habit  once  contracted  and 
established  as  this  was.  How  much  he  struggled  against  it,  from  time 
to  time,  few  perhaps  can  tell.  But  it  will  be  remembered,  that  in  one 
of  the  last  sermons  that  he  delivered,  while  exhorting  others  to  perse- 
vere till  they  conquer,  he  referred  to  his  own  case  for  illustration  and 
encouragement.  He  was  well  known  to  have  been,  for  a  long  time, 
very  much  weaned  from  the  habit ;  but  then,  for  the  first  time,  he  de- 
clared bis  triumph  over  it.  '^  I  have  fought"  he  said  "  many  a  battle 
with  a  pipe  upon  my  knees  ;  I  was  beaten  again  and  again^  but  the  victory 
is  mine/' — p.  lii.  liii. 

As  curate  of  St.  Ann's,  Mr.  Howels,  accordiug  to  his  biogra- 
pher, was  powerful  and  effective ;  but  still  it  is  recorded,  as  in 
honour  of  Mr.  Goode, 

''  It  happened,  as  was  to  be  expected,  that  not  long  after  Mr. 
Howels  became  his  curate,  a  letter  arrived  from  Dr.  Randolph,  the  then 
Bishop  of  London,  desiring  to  know  who  and  what  the  new  curate 
might  be ;  for  that  a  gentleman  attending  at  St.  Ann's  or  a  certain  day^ 
expecting  indeed  to  meet  with  somthing  extraordinary,  had  had  his  ex- 
pectation more  than  realized  by  the  extravagance  of  the  curate  then 
officiating  3  Mr.  Goode,  with  unflinching  fidelity  to  Mr.  Howels,  re- 
plied respectfully  but  firmly,  that  the  gentleman,  the  curate  in  ques- 
tion,  was  a  native  of  Wales,  with  whom  he  had  received  all  proper 
credentials,  and  that  he  could  find  no  blame  in  him,  unless  it  were  that 
be  possessed  perhaps  a  little  too  much  Welsh  fire  to  suit  cold  English 
hearts." — pp.  liv.  Iv. 

We  come  now  to  a  narrative  on  which  we  shall  offer  no  com- 
ment ;  but  of  which  the  circumstances  ought  to  be  known,  as 
they  are  calculated  to  call  up  many  and  most  serious  thoughts  in 
every  minister  and  member  of  the  Church,  from  the  most  exalted 
to  the  most  humble. 

'*  It  is  painful  to  reflect  on  what  was  then  the  actual  condition 
of  Mr.  Howels."  ''  It  is  a  sad  truth  to  tell,  but  told  it  ought  to 
be,  that  at  one  period  during  the  early  part  of  his  residence  in 
London,  Mr.  Howels  actually  suffered  from  want :" — 

''  That  there  were  those  who,  bad  they  known  it,  would  have  shared 
their  last  crust  with  him,  is  certain :  but  he  was  formed  to  endure,  not 
to  complain.  He  could  ask  for  others,  but  never  for  himself ;  and  in 
soliciting  for  them,  there  was  evinced  peculiar  delicacy  and  discretion.*' 
— p.lvi. 

<'  In  the  month  of  April,  1816,  Mr.  Goode  died;  and  the  right  of 
presentation  for  the  next  turn  being  in  the  parish  of  St.  Anne,  a 
parochial  election  ensued ;  '  than  which  I  must  De  allowed  to  say,  that 
I  have  never  known,  and  cannot  well  imagine  any  thing  more  deplor- 
able ;  though  persons  are  to  be  found  so  thoughtless  as  to  advocate  this 
mode  of  appointing  the  parochial  ministers  of  the  church  throughout 
England. 
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The  friends  of  Mr.  Howels  put  bim  forward  as  a  candidate,  and  ex- 
erted themselves  in  bis  behalf,  which  (he  being  the  curate  of  the  parish) 
they  were  well  entitled  to  do.  Other  candidates  came  forward ;  and 
then  ensued  the  scenes  which  are  invariably  enacted  on  such  occasions." 
pp.  lix— Ix. 

*^  The  majority  against  Mr.  Howels  was  not  large  in  the  first 
instance  5  it  was  reduced  to  almost  nothing  on  a  scrutiny  which  fol- 
lowed; and  it  might  have  been  carried  further  with  a  prospect  of 
ultimate  success;  but  resort  must  have  been  had  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery ;  to  protracted  and  expensive  litigation ;  and  a  frightful 
feeling  of  irritation  would  necessarily  have  been  kept  alive  in  the 
parish.  The  simple  integrity  of  purpose  and  of  conduct  evinced  by 
Mr.  Howels  throughout  the  contest;  the  exuberance  of  feeling  to- 
wards those  by  whom  he  was  befriended ;  and  the  readiness  with 
which  he  relinquished  the  object  that  was  before  bim;  and,  in  resigning 
all  further  contention^  left  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord^  without  any 
adequate  means  of  support :  these  are  not  to  be  forgotten  in  time  or 
eternity.  The  result  might  not  be^  and  probably  was  not,  of  much  im- 
portance in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  to  either  of  the  other  candidates  j 
to  Mr.  Howels  it  was  at  that  time  every  thing  on  earth;  and  no  one 
living  can  perhaps  appreciate  to  the  full^  that  triumph  of  principle 
which  dictated  to  him  the  surrender  of  his  claims  to  the  living  of  Biack- 
friars. 

All  that  was  now  left  to  him  was  the  Sunday  evening  lectureship  at 
the  church  of  St.  Antholin^  in  Watling  Street,  the  net  income  arising 
from  which  was,  I  think,  about  eighteeti  pounds  a  year,** — pp.  Ix. — Ixi. 

These  are  traits  which  must  disarm  severity,  nay,  almost 
change  it  into  reverence.  And  who  is  there,  that  has  one  drop 
of  pity  in  his  heart,  but  must  compassionate  the  bitter  struggles 
of  a  clerical  adventurer,  sick,  and  needy,  and  hunting  for  a  lec- 
tureship? 

'^  An  attempt  had  been  made  to  procure  for  Mr.  Howels  a  lec- 
tureship which  was  held  by  Mr.  Goode  in  the  parish  of  St.  Lawrence 
Jury,  in  the  City  of  London ;  but  this  had  also  failed ;  and  when, 
shortly  afterwards,  he  was  chosen  to  a  lectureship  in  another  parish,  the 
rector  refused  to  allow  him  the  pulpit,  and  the  appointment  was  there- 
fore nothing  worth.*' — pp.  Ixi — Ixii. 

*'  That  this  refusal  was  conscientious"  Mr.  Bowdler  himself 
does  not  deny  :  and  we  cannot  but  suspect,  that,  in  the  manner 
at  least  of  Mr.  Howels,  there  must  have  been  something  at  this 
period  of  his  life  unusual  and  extraordinary,  not  to  say  injudi- 
cious and  offensive.  At  the  same  time  we  entertain  a  thorough 
conviction  of  his  Christian  uprightness ;  and  we  fancy  that  we  can 
discern  a  perpetual  antagonism  between  the  good  feelings  of  the 
man,  and  the  faults  of  a  system,  with  which  he  was  unhappily 
implicated  rather  by  compulsion  than  by  choice. 
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We  have  no  tiiue^  however,  to  linger  in  these  details.  We, 
therefore^  dismiss  them  with  the  remark,  that  few  deliaeations  of 
human  life  would  be  at  ouce  more  melancholy  and  more  instruc- 
tive^ than  the  well-told  biography  of  a  poor  clergyman,  debarred 
from  secular  occupations,  and  destitute  of  regular  employment  in 
the  church. 

''  In  the  year  ]817>  Mr.  Howels  became  the  lessee  of  the 
Episcopal  Chapel  in  Long  Acre ;"  *'  the  speculation  was  a  dan- 
gerous one/'  and,  we  would  add^  by  way  of  w  arning,  in  the  case  of 
most  men  must  have  been  a  ruiuous  one.    Mr.  Bowdler  declares^ 

"  I  state  no  more  than  I  know  to  be  the  fact,  when  I  say,  that  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  period  during  which  Mr.  Howels  was  the 
minister  of  that  chapel,  he  derived  from  it  little  more  than  a  bare  subsb- 
tence ;  and  this  notwithstanding  that  he  lived  a  single  man,  a  lodger, 
in  an  humble  dwelling,  and  a  very  retired  situation.  He  was  through 
life  a  poor  man ;  he  lived  at  a  very  small  expense ;  and  yet  for  every 
thing  like  comfort,  be  was  dependent  upon  the  voluntary,  and  oc- 
casional, aiid,  as  far  as  man  was  concerned,  the  precarious  supplies, 
which  he  received  from  unknown  quarters." — pp.  Ixiii — Ixiv. 

At  length,  through  the  attachment  of  his  congregation,  his  cir- 
cumstances were  becoming  more  easy ;  **  but,"  says  the  writer  of 
the  memoir,  when 

'*  There  was  a  prospect  that,  in  the  fruit  of  his  labours,  he  might 
receive  what  would  place  him  above  the  reach  or  fear  of  want,  and 
supply,  for  it  would  have  done  no  more,  the  comforts  as  well  as  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life, — his  eye  is  closed  in  death.  At  the  very  moment  when 
the  prospect  of  rest  on  earth  is  to  be  realized,  it  is  exchanged  for  a  better 
and  an  iaduriug  inheritance.'' — p.  Ixiv. 

These  incidents  are  affecting ;  and  we  should  think  ill  of  the 
man  who  did  not  feel  them.  If>  therefore,  in  turning  from  the 
life  of  Mr.  Howels  to  his  opinions  and  his  writings  we  are 
obliged  sometimes  to  speak  in  terms  of  censure  or  surprise,  we 
trust  that  credit  will  be  given  us  for  speaking  from  a  sense  of 
duty,  and  without  a  single  particle  of  polemical  viudictiveness. 

When  Mr.  Howels  was  minister  of  the  chapel,  thro  ugh  his  con* 
nexion  with  which  he  acquired  a  certain  portion  of  celebrity,  his 
conduct  and  language  must  have  exhibited  some  remarkable  con- 
tradictions. I'he  key  to  them,  we  conceive,  is  to  be  found  in  a 
strong  natural  capacity^  and  a  conscientious  feeling  of  ministerial 
obligations  and  ecclesiastical  allegiance,  contending  with  a  defec- 
tive education  and  a  false  position.  Thus  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
making  long  extempore  prayers  both  before  and  after  the  ser- 
mon :  he  wished  to  intersperse  his  own  running  comments  upon 
the  Lessons,  as  he  used  them  iu  the  course  of  the  service,  al- 
though he  dropped  the  design,  when  informed  that  the  practice 
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was   uncanonical.     He  appears  to  have  adopted  a  strange  fami- 
liarity in  his  addresses  to  his  flock,  and  to  nave  made  use  in  his 
expositions  from  the  pulpits  of  any  personal  adventures,  which 
had  happened  to  him  in  the  week. 
One  instance  will  suffice. 

*'  A  friend  of  bis  bad  a  dog,  of  whicb  Mr.  Howels  was  very  fond,  and 
the  dog  regularly  accompanied  them  as  they  walked  together  the  short 
distance  that  separated  the  residence  of  one  from  the  other.     One  even- 
ing the  dog  strayed,  and  was  taken  up  by  a  stranger,  who  was  carrying 
hink  off,  but  be  was  recovered ;  and  it  was  observed  that  ever  afterwards, 
when  near  the  same  place,  the  dog  always  kept  close  to  his  master  and 
liis  friend.      Mr.  Howels  coald  not  let  this  pass  unimproved ;  and  be 
took  occasion  to  mention  it  from   the  pulpit,  accompanying  it  with  an 
exhortation  to  his  hearers  to  profit  by  the  example,  to  bear  in  mind  the 
deliverances  they  have  experienced,  and  the  danger  they  have  escaped ; 
and  i«yhenever  they  again  approach  the  scene  of  dangers  and  deliverance, 
to  reniember  that  their  safety  will  be  found  in  keeping  close  to  their 
master.      Peter  followed  afar  off,  and  then  be  fell." — pp.  116,  117. 

Yet^  on  the  other  side,  we  are  told  in  the  same  page, 

*'  Some  of  his  bearers  having  taken  upon  themselves  to  complain  of  a 
statement  of  doctrinal  truth  which  had  been  hiade  by  him,  the  next  time 
that  he  ascended  the  pulpit  he  spoke  to  the  following  effect  : — '  I  beg 
to  say,  once  for  all,  that  I  never  will  suffer  this  chapel  to  be  turned  in- 
to a  dissenting  place  o£  worship ;  and  that  I  will  not  be  called  to  ac- 
count by  my  hearers  for  the  doctrines  which  I   preach.** — p.  cxvii. 

Unlike  many  of  his  school,  he  despised  the  quackery  of  having 
his  sermons  reported  in  certain  periodical  publications — a  cir- 
cumstance, which  we  have  noticed  already,  and  are  glad  again  to 
record. 

*'The  system  of  expounding  to  select  parties,  made  for  the  occasion, 
had  for  him  no  attractions :  it  wanted  that  in  which  he  delighted. 
There  was  in  him  an  entire  absence  of  all  desire  of  display  -,  and  when 
any  thing  in  society  once  assumed  the  shape  of  personal  exhibition,  be 
was  locked  in  silence/' — p.  cix. 

Like  many  of  his  school,  he  was  even  fiercely  conservative  in 
his  ecclesiastical  politics.  Ample  proof  may  be  afforded  by  the 
subjoined  specimens,  extracted  from  two  petitions,  which  he 
drew  up  and  presented  to  the  legislature  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
his  congregation. 

The  one  of  these  was  on  the  Catholic  claims  ;  it  was  written 
in  1829>  and  concludes  thus : 

*'  That  your  Petitioners  fervently  implore  the  wisdom  of  your  Honour- 
able House  to  deprive  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  altogether  of  the 
elective  franchise  ;  to  extinguish  the  Catholic  Association  3  to  suppress 
the  Catholic  Rent ;  to  visit  the  ringleadei*s  of  agitation  with  condign 
punishment ;  to  withhold  all  further  pecuniary  supplies  from  the  College 
of  Maynooth;  and  to  banish  the  Jesuits  (now  poisoning  the  youthM 
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minds  of  the  future  legislators  and  governors  of  Britain)  from  every 
part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions :  as  measures  absolutely  necessary  to 
chastise  and  to  tame  into  discipline  the  hitherto  rampant  spirit  of  Popery* 
and  to  establish  on  a  firm  and  permanent  basis  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  whole  empire." — pp.  xcvii,  xc?iii. 

The  other  was  presented^ 

^'  When  the  plan  was  propounded  for  the  education  of  the  poor  in  Ire- 
land by  the  aid  of  a  Bible  so  mutilated  as  to  be  alike  exceptionable  to 

Papists  and  Protestants It  was  little  more  than  a  protest ;  for  he 

had  learned^  as  he  thought,  by  experience,  the  treatment  which  troth 
receives  at  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  the  petition  was  addressed. 

"  It  was  to  the  following  effect : — 

*'  That  your  petitioners  would  approach  your  Honourable  House  aspro' 
fessors  of  that  religion  which  alone  teaches  mankind  to  regard  their 
legislators  and  governors  as  the  delegates  and  representatives  of  Heaven. 
That  your  petitioners  fervently  deprecate  any  national  system  of  educa- 
tion which  does  not  comprise  the  whole  revealed  will  of  God,  for  the 
following  weighty  reasons  : — 

*'  That  such  a  system  would  virtually  prefer  a  charge  of  folly  against 
Infinite  Wisdom,  in  having  revealed  more  than  was  necessary  for  the 
tempcNral,  spiritual,  and  eternal  welfare  of  the  human  family. 

"  That  the  same  system  would  necesarily  involve  an  attempt  to  ba- 
nish God  from  his  human  throne,  to  usurp  his  government,  to  curse  ra- 
ther than  to  bless  mankind  3  and  consequently  to  provoke  the  vengeance 
of  Heaven." — pp.  c.  ci. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  quite  evident  that  Mr.  Howels  was  oftea 
hasty  and  imprudent ;  but  yet  a  man  honest  and  single-minded 
beyond  a  taint  of  suspicion.  In  fact,  he  was  a  true  Welshman  ia 
London ;  blunt,  brusque,  somewhat  fiery  of  speech  and  choleric 
of  temperament;  but  simple,  affectionate,  and  resolute  in  declaring 
and  acting  upon  his  convictions  of  truth  and  holiness.  Amidst 
the  smoke  and  fastidiousness  of  Long  Acre^  he  bore  about  him 
something  of  the  freshness  of  the  mountain  air.  A  rustic  un- 
coutbness  still  adhered  to  the  metropolitan  preacher.  He  could 
not  tame  down  his  rugged  but  forcible  modes  of  expression  into 
polite  and  courtly  phrase ;  nor  put  off  his  homely  manners  for  an 
insinuating  address.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  evidence 
before  us,  he  was  a  man  of  great  singularity,  but  ardent  virtue. 
And  we  are  the  less  liable  to  be  mistaken  in  this  estimate,  since 
the  remains  which  are  given  of  his  compositions  form  an  exact 
counterpart  of  the  description  of  the  man  himself.  If  tried  by 
the  standard  of  accurate  and  polished  style,  they  are  almost  into- 
lerably bad ;  but  they  are  full  of  a  rude  and  energetic  vigour. 
Mr.  Howels  strikes  clumsily  ;  but  he  hits  hard.  We  have  bold 
and  unborrowed  images,  frequently  ingenious,  frequently  far- 
fetched, and  frequently  outrageous  in  their  wildness.  The  illus- 
trations are  often  happy  and  original ;  but  too  often  coarse  and 
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vulgar  and  in  execrable  taste.  His  doctrines  are  o(  a  peculiar 
school ;  but  would  seldom  give  any  j  ust  offence,  if  stated  in  more  mo- 
derate and  quiet  language.  There  is  no  calmness ;  he  is  always 
straining  to  say  strong  and  impressive  things ;  and  arrest  the  atten* 
tion  of  his  hearers  by  some  hardy  assertion  or  some  startling 
antithesis.  His  compositions,  therefore,  are  terse,  downright, 
concise,  pithy,  full  of  a  stern  and  vehement  plainness ;  but  abrupt, 
unconnected,  disjointed,  and  prone  to  speak  of  every  thing  in  a 
precipitate  off-hand  way,  as  if  the  author  was  admitted  to  a 
familiar  intercourse  with  angels,  and  even  acquainted  with  the 
unsearchable  secrets  of  God.  His  power  is  in  striking  out  some 
glowing  conception^  not  in  carrying  on  a  train  of  argument,  or 
throwing  a  steady  light  upon  any  difficult  or  complicated  subject. 
There  is  not  a  full  and  regular  portraiture ;  but  a  rough  and  hasty 
sketch  made  by  a  few  dashes  of  the  pencil.  It  is  fair,  however, 
to  say,  that  we  have  before  us  only  "  the  substance  of  Sermons,'* 
in  which,  perhaps,  the  links  and  transitions  are  not  very  accurately 
marked. 

A  few  detached  passages^  will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  our 
foregoing  remarks. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  Mr.  Howels'  best  manner. 

'*  We  are  saved  from  notbiDg  if  we  are  not  saved  from  sin.  Little 
sins  are  pioneers  to  bell.  The  backslider  begins  with  what  he  fool- 
ishly considers  trifling  with  little  sins  ;  there  are  no  little  sins  :  there 
was  a  time  when  all  the  evil  that  has  existed  in  the  world  was  compre*- 
bended  in  one  sinful  thought  of  our  first  parent  3  and  all  the  now  evil  is 
the  nun^erous  and  horrid  progeny  of  one  little  sin.** — p.  Ixxxv. 

Per  contra,  his  biographer  gives  the  annexed,  "  as  a  specimen 
of  the  way,  in  which  he  briefly  pointed  out  the  force  of  a  passage." 

"  Job  i. — The  Lord  gate, — stop  there.  Job  !  not  for  the  world, — and 
the  Lord  hath  taken  away  ;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.*' — p.  cxiv. 

Our  next  extracts  are  from  a  parallel  between  the  Christian 
professor  and  an  eagle,  and  present  a  strange  mixture  of  clever^ 
ness  and  oddness. 

''The  eagle's  eye  is  furnished  with  two  pairs  of  eye  lids  :  the  inner  one 
transparent,  is  drawn  over  the  eye  when  he  gazes  on  the  sun^  and  pro-, 
tects  it  from  his  effulgence.  Faith  shields  the  eye  from  an  absolute  God, 
and  opens  to  see  him  in  Jesus.  The  humanity  of  Jesus  shields  the 
sight :  to  behold  an  absolute  God  is  hell  to  the  transgressor.  Sinnei*, 
the  day  is  coming  when  you  must  look  in  the  face  of  an  absolute  God, 
and  there  shall  be  no  eyelid  to  shield  the  sight."^pp.  354,  355. 

But  the  eagle  is  not  always  strong — he  has  a  moulting  season  :  he 
does  not  rise,  he  is  drooping  and  alone,  the  laughing-stock  of  the  fea- 
thered tribe — he  loses  his  feathers.  Young  believer,  remember,  though 
now  in  the  time  of  your  first  love  you  dream  of  no  change,  and  rejoice^ 
like  the  young  eagle^  to  trim  your  wings  5  a  change  will  come,  (it  is 
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well  that  you  should  lose  some  feathers,  (the  feathers  of  Taoity,  pride, 
and  self-conceit) — ^you  will  have  a  moulting  season.  Mark  the  omi- 
duct  of  the  eagle  :  he  cannot  rise  to  the  sun,  but  he  delights  to  show 
himself  to  the  sun ;  his  feathers  grow  again^  then  woe  be  to  his  ene- 
mies— and  thy  youth,  renewed  like  the  eagle's  by  the  genial  warmth  of 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  you  shall  scale  heaven  a  second  time." — pp. 
355,  356. 

'*  We  are  peculiatiy  concerned  with  present  flight ;  and  if  asked,  when 
may  I  know  that  I  ascend  the  highest  ? — When  the  eagle  flies  highest 
the  world  is  the  least  in  his  sight.  '  Vanity  of  vanities,  saith  tibe 
preacher,  all  is  vanity.'     This  is  the  view  of  the  spiritual  eagle. 

"  To  conclude.  The  eagle  is  a  bird  of  day  ;  there  are  birds  of  night. 
Whoever  seeks  any  thiug  excellent  out  of  God,  is  an  owl  or  a  bat,  not 
an  eagle.  The  owl  sees  best  in  thick  daricness,  he  hates  the  light  of 
day.  Sinners  love  darkness  rather  than  light.  But  the  hour  is  coming 
when  every  bird  of  the  night  shall  seek  refuge  in  the  thickest  darkness, 
and  seek  it  in  vain.'* — pp.  357, 358. 

The  following  from  the  "  Select  Passages  ''  affords  a  fair,  but 
very  favourable^  instance  of  the  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Howeks. 

"  Are  we  prizing  Jesus  Christ  every  moment  ?  Are  we  trying  to  kam 
this  lesson,  dependence  on  an  incarnate  God  ?  Independence  is  the 
spirit  of  the  devil,  full  of  pride.  Bring  down  the  monster  pride,  and 
you  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil. 

«  Every  thing  proclaims  the  Deity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  By  him 
all  things  consist.  He  assumes  to  himself  the  glory  of  the  divine  es- 
sence, and  receives  from  his  followers  divine  worship.  He  is  the  I  av. 
No  being  but  one  can  sustain  this  glorious  name.  '  I  am  not,'  suits 
idl  created  being,  even  in  heaven  above — it  suits  all  there  but  One. 

*'  Justice  once  took  her  stand  at  the  bar  of  truth — her  voice  immediately 
flew  through  heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  to  cite  witnesses  to  attest  the  glo- 
ries of  the  Son  of  God. 

"  Infinite  and  finite  being  were  summoned,  and  all  obeyed. 

'*  Angels  descend  from  heaven  to  proclaim  Messiah.  '  Unto  you  is 
born  this  day,  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord.' 

"  Devils  proclaim  Messiah.  '  What  have  we  to  do  with  thee,  Jesus, 
thou  Son  of  God  V 

"  Enemies  as  well  as  friends  proclaim  him.  '  I  find  no  fault  in  htm 
at  all,*  said  Pilate.  '  Truly,'  said  the  Centurion,  '  this  was  the  Son  of 
God'. 

*^  Ask  the  water  what  it  thinks  of  Jesus.  It  blushes  itself  into  wine 
in  the  presence  of  its  God ;  it  changes  itself  into  adamant  to  form  a 
pathway  for  the  '  Most  Highest.' 

'^  Ask  the  earth.  The  grave  shakes  death  into  life  to  sympathixe 
with  Jesus. 

"  Ask  the  Sun.  He  puts  on  the  robes  of  mourning  for  his  murdered 
Lord. 

"  Ask  the  testimony  of  God  himself— 'This  is  my  beloved  son,  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased.' 
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*'  HeaveOf  earth,  aod  bell,  once,  and  once  only,  aiiited  in  their  testi- 
mony— They  proclaim  that  Christ  is  God/'— pp.  257,-259. 

The  memoir,  it  remains  to  be  said,  exhibits  no  great  skill  or 
felicity  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bowdler.     The  compiler,  as  was  per- 
haps natural,  has  formed  to  himself  an  exaggerated  estimate  of 
the  celebrity  of  Mr.  Howels,  and  the  space  which  he  occupied 
in  the  public  eye.      He  imagines  that  a  great  deal  more  was 
known  about  faim  than  we  at  least  happen  to  know ;  and  he  has 
therefore  given  in  many  places  only  long  and  obscure  allusions, 
where  we  should  have  been  glad  to  see  a  plain  statement  of  facts. 
The  volume,  however,  presents  the  picture  of  a  peculiar  and  ori- 
ginal mind ;  and  leaves  a  distinct  impression,  faidiful,  we  doubt 
not,  to  tlie  character  of  Mr.  Howels,  and  not  unjust  to  his  me- 
mory. We  can  scarcely  say  that  we  should  recommend  our  readers 
in  general  to  become  its  purchasers ;  but  we  should  by  all  means 
advise  them  to  dip  into  it,  if  it  can  conveniently  be  borrowed. 

So  much  for  the  first  volume. — But  just  as  we  have  finished 
our  remarks  upon  it,  a  second  drops  upon  us,  and  we  are  not 
sure  that  there  is  not  the  projected  shadow  of  a  third  ;  unless  by 
some  unintelligible  metamorphose,  number  two,  in  this  case, 
came  into  the  world  before  his  elder  brother  number  one.  "  Au' 
other  and  another  still  succeeds.'*  Why  cannot  we  get  the  whole 
of  a  work  at  once  ?  We  are  quite  tired  of  this  distribution  into 
the  first  course,  and  the  second  course,  and  the  third  course,  as 
if  the  entire  banquet  was  something  too  rich,  too  plentiful^  too 
exquisitely  luxurious,  to  be  served  up  together.  However,  al- 
though our  spleen  is  rather  excited,  this  fresh  volume  does  not 
alter,  in  any  respect,  the  opinion  which  we  have  already  ex- 
pressed. There  is  therefore  the  less  necessity  to  enter  into  de- 
tails; and,  of  course,  though  we  have  here  complete  and  conse- 
cutive sermons,  it  would  foe  idle  to  give  a  laboured  analysis  of 
them,  as  if  they  were  a  fair  specimen  of  Church  of  England 
Theology.  The  peculiarities  certainly  continue  in  full  force; — 
as  the  text  of  one  discourse  is  ''  Amen  f  and  the  title  of  another 
is  •'  The  Friendship  and  Hospitality  of  God^' — We  have  no 
scruple  in  subjoining  a  quotation  or  two,  almost  at  random;  for 
it  would  be  difficult  to  make  our  criticism  more  desultory  than 
the  thing  criticized: — 

"  I  go  on  to  consider  God  as  a  Spirit,  in  the  second  place,  positively, 
**  1 .  Necessity  presents  itself.  Independence  must  involve  necessity  in 
it;  '  From  everlasting  to  everlasting  thou  art  Grod.'  *  The  High  and 
lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eternity.'  This  is  what  he  says  of  himself. 
Now  mark — to  apply  my  subject  in  some  measure  as  I  go  on — mark 
the  interesting  truth  that  flows  from  the  necessary  existence  of  God. 
Necessity,  in  its  primaiy  and  highest  sense,  is  connected  with  good 
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only.  I  need  not  dwell  on  this  truth  ;  I  leave  it  to  the  reflecting  minds 
of  those  who  hear  nie.  Consider  what  I  have  said  and  pray  for  me, 
that  I  may  ever  find  the  bliss  of  this  life  in  seeking  the  welfare  of  year 
immortal  spirits  ^  while  I  bless  God  for  having  given  to  such  an  un- 
worthy worm  as  I  am,  one  of  the  most  interesting  congregations  under 
heaven." — vol.  ii.  p.  203. 

"  The  person  ot  the  Son  of  God. — When  he  assumed  humanity^  he 
took  upon  him  all  the  features  of  the  Ethiopian  but  be  did  not  assume 
his  hue ;  for  the  scripture  tells  us  he  was  white  and  ruddy,  the  chiefest 
among  ten  thousand  (Cant.  v.  10.)'* — vol.  ii.  pp.  399,  400. 

"  There  is  a  sublimity  of  truth  in  those  two  lines  of  Erskine's,  which 
cannot  be  sufficiently  admired. 

*  On  mercy's  door  this  motto*8  grav'd. 

Let  sin  be  damned,  the  sinner  sav'd.' '' — vol.  ii.  pp.  408. 

We  have  also  several  anecdotes  interspersed.  The  following, 
although  the  judgment  of  its  introduction  may  be  disputed^  is 
dexterously  managed. 

*^  It  is  said,  that  the  French  once  practised,  or  devised  the  scheme  of 
ascending  in  balloons  to  reconnoitre  their  enemies*  camps  and  watch 
their  movements.  It  was  at  least  an  ingenious  plan  to  enable  them  to 
ascertain  the  operations  of  the  enemy,  far  removed  from  the  range  of 
their  artillery.  However  it  might  be  with  them,  the  truth,  as  it  re- 
spects the  believer,  is,  that  he  must  ascend,  and  find  a  position  above  the 
earth  whence  to  view  the  movements  of  his  enemies.  We  never  know 
God,  we  never  know  ourselves,  we  never  know  our  enemies,  until  we 
wing  our  flight  from  earth  to  heaven  in  prayer  and  praise.'* — vol.  ii. 
pp.  369,  370. 

Another,  occurring  in  the  same  sermon^  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
drollest  instances  on  record  of  the  manner  in  which  a  man  can 
assimilate  and  convert  all  things  to  his  own  idiosyncracy  of  ideas* 

''  I  remember  reading  the  history  of  some  good  man,  who  was  perse- 
cuted by  the  papists,  and  obliged  to  fly  for  his  life  5  he  suddenly  espied 
a  cave,  into  which  he  entered,  and  soon  after  observed  a  spider  busily 
employed  in  weaving  his  web  across  the  mouth  of  the  entrance.  His 
enemies  came  to  the  place,  and  one  of  them  observing,  '  He  cannot  be 
there,  for  there  is  a  spider's  web,*  they  left  the  spot,  and  continued 
their  search.  Is  it  presumptuous  to  think  that  the  spider  on  this  occa- 
sion had  been  more  expeditious  than  usual  ?  He  was  engaged  in  a  new 
work — in  shielding  a  saint  of  God,  in  protecting  one  of  the  family  of 
heaven." 

Mahomet^  of  all  human  beings^  turned  into  a  ''  good  man  who 
was  persecuted  by  the  papists,^*  and  the  *'  expeditious"  spider  en- 
gaged in  a  new  work  "  of  special  providence  in  shielding  a  saint 
of  Godr  We  do  trust,  that  Mr.  Bowdler  will  get  up  his  history, 
before  he  edits  a  third  volume^  thanking  him  at  the  same  time  for 
showing  us  what  kind  of  instruction  would  go  down  with  "  one 
(^  the  most  interesting  congregations  under  Heaven**^ 
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We  conclude  with  two  observations.  The  one  is,  that,  if  any 
shadow  of  ridicule  mingles  itself  with  the  respect  and  regard 
due  to  a  faithful  and  departed  minister  of  the  Gospel,  we  have 
not  thrown  it  upon  the  memory  of  Mr.  Howels.  Trie  have  done 
nothing  more  than  transcribe  what  is  written  either  by  himself  or 
by  his  biographer.  The  other  is,  that  we  may  now  ascertain 
what  we  had  before  heard  and  suspected,  namely,  that  the  ven- 
turous eccentricities  of  Mr.  Howels  are  rather  understated  than 
overstated  in  the  present  work.  Mr.  Bowdler  expressly  says  in 
his  preface  to  the  second  volume : — 

**  Mr.  Howels  was,  to  a  greater  extent  than  almost  any  minister,  an 
extempore  preacher.  It  is  obvious,  that  under  such  circumstances,  some 
expressions  might  be  used  by  him  which  be  would  not  himself  have 
written ;  and  what  might  be  delivered  with  effect  to  his  own  congrega- 
tion, would  not  always  wear  the  dress  in  which  it  might  properly  appear 
in  print :  and  therefore,  though  nothing  has  in  any  instance  been  added, 
some  expressions  have  been  omitted,  and  some  occasionaUy  altered'^ — vol, 
ii,  pp.  vi.  vii. 


Art.  VIII. — Thirty  Yeari  Correspondence,  between  John  Jebb, 
D.D,  F.R.S,,  ^Bishop  of  Limerick,  Ardfert,  and  Aghadoe, 
and  Alexander  Knox,  Esq.,  M.R.LA,  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Forster,  B.D.  Perpetual  Curate  of  Ash  next  Sand  wich : 
formerly  Domestic  Chaplain  to  Bishop  Jebb.  In  2  Volumes. 
London:  James  Duncan,  37,  Paternoster  Row;  and  John 
Cochran,  108,  Strand.     1834. 

We  learn,  with  much  satisfaction,  from  an  advertisement  prefixed 
to  these  volumes,  that  the  editor  has  it  in  contemplation  to  pre- 
pare a  memoir  of  the  life  of  his  departed  friend.  Bishop  Jebb. 
We  cannot  forbear  to  express  some  regret  that  he  did  not  keep  the 
present  correspondence  by  him  as  a  magazine  of  materials,  to  be 
used,  with  caution  and  discrimination,  in  illustrating  the  memoir, 
instead  of  publishing  the  whole  as  we  now  have  it,  and  nearly  as 
it  was  found  in  the  closet  of  the  deceased.  The  disadvantages  of 
the  plan  he  has  adoptea  are  serious  and  manifold.  The  corres- 
pondence itself  is  of  a  very  peculiar  character.  It  comprises  a 
multitude  of  matters  which  called  for  a  vigilant  exercise  of  dis- 
cretion on  the  part  of  the  editor.  It  exhibits  a  variety  of  opinions 
which,  whether  right  or  wrong,  are,  some  of  them,  assuredly  of  a 
startling  description,  and  which  ought  scarcely  to  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  world,  without  memoir,  or  note,  or  comment,  in  the 
disjointed  and  fragmentary  form  of  epistolary  communication. 
The  discussion  of  the  grave  and  profound  subjects,  when  carried  on 
between  familiar  friends,  who  thoroughly  understand  the  mind  of 
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each  otber^  will  frequently  wear  an  appearance  of  crudity  and  haste, 
when  laid  before  the  world  suddenly  and  without  preparation. 
There  must,  in  such  a  case,  be  a  want  of  those  limiting  and  ex- 
planatory statements,  the  necessity  for  which  is  perpetually  forced 
upon  a  writer,  by  the  consciousness  that  the  eye  of  the  public  will 
soon  be  upon  him.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  speculations  of 
Mr.  Knox  may  have  to  fight  their  way  through  mnch  more  for- 
midable opposition  than  possibly  might  have  awaited  them,  if 
they  had  been  embodied  in  a  more  regular  and  symmetrical 
shape.  As  it  is,  their  assault  on  certain  established  scliemes  of 
thought,  is  here  conducted,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  way  of  skirm- 
ishing and  desultory  warfare ;  the  effect  of  which  may  be  to  pro- 
voke and  irritate  the  adversaries,  without  making  much  percepti- 
ble impression  on  their  ranks. 

Besides,  if  the  editor  had  been  content  to  use  the  manuscripts 
entrusted  to  him,  merely  as  subsidiary  to  a  life  of  Bishop  Jebb, 
we  are  quite  satisfied  that  he  would  have  felt  the  expediency  of 
omitting  not  only  some  trivial  talk,  but  certain  matters  which  are 
still  more  objectionable  than  empty  trifling.  It  may  be  very  true 
that  the  bishop  was  desirous  that  the  correspondence  should  not 
be  withheld  from  the  world.  But  then  it  can  hardly  have  been 
his  wish  that  certain  of  his  strictures  on  living  men  should  have 
been  dragged  from  the  privacy  of  correspondence,  and  exposed 
to  public  inspection.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Forster 
may  have  felt  his  discretion  shackled  by  the  dying  injunctions  of 
bis  friend.  Respecting  this,  we  are,  of  course,  unable  to  judge. 
But  if  this  be  so,  we  can  only  lament  the  hard  necessity  imposed 
upon  him. 

Here,  however,  these  volumes  are;  and  a  much  more  difiicult 
miscellany  to  deal  with  has  seldom  fallen  in  our  way.  But, 
before  we  proceed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  the  English 
public  in  some  degree  acquainted  with  one  of  the  deceased 
writers,  Alexander  Knox.  With  Bishop  Jebb  the  literary  world 
has  been  familiar  for  full  thirty  years.  Not  so  with  his  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend.  Alexander  Knox,  although  well  known 
to  an  extensive  circle  of  intelligent  and  accomplished  men  in 
Ireland,  lived  almost  unknown  to  the  public  in  general.  From 
the  only  accessible  sources  of  information  respecting  him,  we 
have  collected  the  following  particulars.  He  was  born  at  Lon- 
donderry of  a  very  respectable  family,  belonging  to  the  Methodist 
connexion;  a  circumstance  which  brought  him  into  early  and 
cordial  intimacy  with  the  celebrated  John  Wesley.  His  consti- 
tution was  of  the  feeblest  kind.  He  was  an  invalid  from  his 
cradle ;  and  so  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life, — but  more  especially 
for  upwards  of  the  first  thirty  years  of  it.    In  one  most  important 
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respect,  the  extreme  delicacy  of  bis  health  proved  a  signal  blessing 
to  him ;  for  it  kept  him  constantly  under  the  eye  of  an  exemplary 
mother,  from  whom  he  derived,  in  the  earliest  childhood,  those ' 
profound  and  indelible  religious  impressions,  which  formed  the 
pride  and  happiness  of  his  life.     It  was,  further,  owing  to  the 
tenderness  of  his  frame,  that  his  literary  acquirements  were  the 
result,  not  of  scholastic  training,  but  of  solitary  and  domestic 
study.     Shortly  after  the  rebellion  in  1796,  he  formed  a  friend* 
ship  with  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  (then  Lord  Castlereagh), 
and  accepted  the  office  of  private  secretary  to  his  lordship.    This 
post  he  retained,  throughout  those  disastrous  and  heavy  times,  up 
to  the  period  of  the  Union.     A  return  of  miserable  health  com- 
pelled him,  just  at  this  crisis,  to  travel  in  England.     And  here, 
again,  the  debility  of  his  constitution  appeared  to  be  most  gra- 
ciously providential.     For  although  he  considered  the  Union  as 
a  measure  essential  to  the  integrity  of  the  empire,  his  pure  and 
upright  mind  revolted  from  the  process   by  which  it  was  ac- 
complished:   and,  to  bis  latest  hour,  he  was  thankful  for  the 
bodily  suffering  which  removed  him  from  all  temptation  to  join 
in  the  consummation  of  the  work.     So  deeply,  however,  was 
Lord  Castlereagh  impressed  with  the  value  of  the  services  already 
rendered  by  him,  that  be  endeavoured,  though  in  vain,  to  prevail 
on  Mr.  Knox  to  accept  a  seat  in  the  imperial  parliament.    The 
representation  of  his  native  town  of  Derry  was  urgently  pressed 
upon  him.     But  be  inflexibly  declined  the  offer.     His  natural 
habits  were  as  retired  and  contemplative  as  his  health  was  weak. 
He  accordingly  shrunk  from  the  feverish  turmoil  and  agitation  of 
political  life :  and,  having  a  small  patrimonial  estate,  he  resolved 
upon  an  utter  relinquishment  of  worldly  pursuits.     From  this 
period,  his  life  was  that  of  a  religious  philosopher, — a  sort  of 
Christian  Socrates.     He  was  incessantly  surrounded  by  a  circle 
of  disciples,  and  engaged  in  a  round  of  theological  correspondence. 
It  has  been  mentioned  above,  that  his  earliest  religious  education 
was  among  the  Methodists ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  certain  of 
the  Methodistical  opinions  adhered  to  his  mind  to  the  very  last. 
On  the  whole,  however,  after  much  deep  research  and  patient 
thought,  he  professed  that  he  could  find  no  repose  but  in  the 
doctrines  and  liturgy  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  Church.     From  the 
moment  of  his  final  retirement  from  the  world,  his  whole  time 
was  devoted  to  meditations  and  inquiries  such  as  he  deemed  fitted 
to  illustrate  the  excellence  of  that  Church  which  he  loved  with 
his  whole  heart.    And  the  part  which  he  chose  for  himself  was 
filled  by  him  in  a  manner  which,  at  least,  won  the  attachment  and 
admiration  of  all  who  were  brought  within  the  sphere  of  his  in- 
fluence.   How  far  he  succeeded  in  transfusing  the  spirit  of  his 
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own  peculiar  system  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  school  (for 
such  it  may  be  called)  which  hung  upon  his  lips,  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining.  But  of  this  there  can  be  little  doubt, — 
that  his  reasonings  and  his  eloquence  had  the  effect  of  awakening 
many  a  distinguished  layman  to  more  profound  and  anxious 
inquiry  into  the  most  momentous  of  all  subjects  that  can  occupy 
the  thoughts  of  man.  At  Bellevfte,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Peter 
Latouche,  he  was  usually  domiciled  for  the  greater  part  of  every 
year :  and  there  it  was  that  he  was  frequently  surrounded  and 
consulted  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  for  worth  and  intellect  in 
Ireland.  On  the  decease  of  Mr.  Latouche,  in  18^8,  he  retired 
to  his  own  house  in  Dawson  Street,  and  died  there  in  1831. 

That  Knox  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  powers  is  manifest 
from  the  evidence  contained  in  the  volumes  now  before  us. 
There  is  a  vigour,  a  richness,  and  a  loftiness  in  his  style^  which 
bespeak  a  mind  of  almost  the  highest  order.  And  there  is  a 
boldness  and  originality  in  his  modes  of  thinking  which  shows  that 
he  had  no  want  of  confidence  in  his  own  powers.  It  is  further 
obvious  that  his  mind  had  ranged  through  a  very  wide  circuit  of 
inquiry,  and  that  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  take  up  opinions 
merely  from  veneration  for  their  long  traditional  predominance. 
It  was  the  settled  conviction  of  those  who  knew  him  best,  that 
his  appropriate  rank  was  among  the  foremost  intellects  of  the  time. 
There  is,  at  this  moment^  before  the  public,  a  representation  of 
him,  executed,  perhaps,  by  a  somewhat  partial  hand,  but,  (after 
all  reasonable  deductions  and  allowances,)  sufficient  to  '*  give  the 
world  assurance**  of  his  very  rare  endowments  *  Not  feeling  his 
constitutional  energies  equal  to  the  sustained  exertion  of  achieving 
any  one  great  literary  or  theological  work,  it  was  the  custom  of 
Mr.  Knox  very  liberally  to  dispense  the  affluence  of  his  mind  in 
correspondence  or  conversation.  And,  if  we  may  trust  the  esti- 
mate of  his  conversational  powers,  exhibited  to  us  by  the  writer 
in  question,  they  must  have  been  of  the  most  transcendent  order. 
We  trust  that  we  shall  be  forgiven  for  transferring  to  our  own 
pages,  the  words  of  this  ardent  admirer,  who  professes  to  have 
known  the  man  well,  and  who  declares  that  he  *'  never  enjoyed  the 
pleasure  of  conversing  with  one  whose  ordinary  colloquy  bore  so 
much  the  character  of  inspiration."    And  he  afterwards  adds: 

'^  There  was  a  certain  pleasing  excitement  in  the  exercise  of  bis  couver- 
sational  abilities,  which  enabled  him,  for  hours,  to  expatiate  on  the  im- 
portant subjects  that  were  ever  nearest  to  his  heart,  and  sustained  him 
under  continuous  efforts  of  thought,  by  which,  in  the  solitude  of  the 
study,  he  would  have  been  exhausted.     Besides,  there  was  this  pecu- 

•  See  the  Dublin  University  Magazine,  No.  XXI,  Art.  I. ;  to  which  we  are,  in 
part,  indebted  for  the  above  particulars  of  Mr.  Knox's  Dfe« 
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liarity^  tbat  his  conversation  was  immeasurably  beyond  bis  composition. 

Nothing  surprised  his  friends  more  than  the  felicity  of  his  language^  the 

happy  arrangement  of  his  thoughts^  the  exquisite  richness  and  force  of 

the  imagery  by  which  they  were  illustrated  and  adorned^  except  the  fact, 

tbat,  when  he  came  to  put  the  same  matter  into  a  written  form,  the 

production  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  tame  translation  of  himself.     If 

the  reader  will  picture  to  himself  John  Kemble,  making  his  exit  in 

Roman  or  Grecian  costume^  and  his  next  entrance  in  the  plain  garb  of 

a  primitive  quaker,  be  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  difference 

between  Mr.  Knox  when  he  spoke  and  when  he  wrote.     In  the  former 

case,  bis  noble  imagination  had  free  play,  and,  as  it  was  always  strictly 

under  the  influence  of  an  exquisitely  cultivated  moral  sense,  it  never 

transgressed  its  proper  province,  but  acted,  simply,  as  the  intemvndui 

between  his  noble  intellect  and  the  less  gifted  minds  of  his  friends^ 

simplifying  and  facilitating  the  apprehension  of  bis  profound  and  lofty 

philosophic  communications.     In  the  latter  case^  either  the  absence  of 

the  same  degree  of  excitement,  or  the  presence  of  a  severer  and  more 

rigid  judgment,  or^  probably  both,  prevented  that  fond  and  glowing 

expatiation  upon  moral  general]  ties>  in  which  he  loved  to  indulge^  and 

which,  indeed,  constituted  the  chief  charm  of  his  conversation.     So  that^ 

those  who  can  only  know  him  as  a  writer,  know  him  not  half.     They 

may,  and  no  doubt  they  will,  experience  much  pleasure^  and  derive  much 

instruction  from  the  important  truths  that  have  been  stated  with  so  much 

clearness,  and  the  fine  comprehensive  views  which  have  been  sketched 

by  such  a  master-hand.     Many  an  eye  will  be  gladdened,  and  many  a 

thirsty  lip  will  be  moistened,  by  the  stream  that  wells  out  of  the  rock^ 

into  which,  whenever  he  composed,  his  intellectual  powers,  by  an  over 

sensitive  spirit  of  criticism,  were,  as  it  were,  crystallized.     But  it  was 

only  when  he  threw  open  the  splendid  saloon  of  his  thoughts,  in  his 

hours  of  conversational  enjoyment,  that  the  treasures  of  his  genius  could 

be  truly  seen,  where  solidity  and  usefulness  were  combined  with  richness 

and  beauty,  and  the  whole  so  illuminated,  by  lights  so  appropriate,  that 

vision  itself  seemed  assisted  and  purified,  while  eveiy  thing  was  exhibited 

to  the  most  advantage." — Dublin  Un.  Mag,  No.  XXI,  pp.  242,  243. 

Our  readers  may^  perhaps,  be  tempted  to  surmise  that  the 
colouring  has,  here,  been  laid  on  by  the  hand  of  partiality  and 
friendship.  We  can  have  no  wish  to  disarm  them  of  any  reason- 
able caution.  Feeling  it,  however,  to  be  our  duty  to  make  the 
public  as  well  acquainted  as  we  can  with  this  remarkable  person, 
we  shall  now  produce  another  testimony,  scarcely  less  impressive 
than  the  former.  We  shall  insert,  from  Bishop  Jebb's  Intro- 
duction to  his  edition  of '^  Burnet's  Lives,"  the  following  interest- 
ing description  of  Mr.  Knox,  from  the  memoranda  of  Mr.  Parkin, 
**  a  highly  intellectual  barrister,  since  deceased :"  and  it  may  be 
added,  that  this  same  Mr.  Parkin  was,  at  one  time,  editor  of  a 
Calvinistic  journal,  the  Eclectic  Review,  and,  consequently,  op- 
posed to  Mr.  Knox  in  theological  opinion.    Those  of  our  readers 

NO.  xxxiri.^ — JAN.  1835.         m 
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who  may  not  have  met  with  Jebb*8  edition  of  Burnet's  Lives, 
will  hardly  be  disposed  to  complain  of  the  length  of  our  extract. 

"  Sept.  5.  1809.  This  afternoon,  at  Mr.  Butterworth's,  I  had  the 
happiness  to  dine  in  company  with  Alexander  Koox,  Esq.  of  Dublin. 
His  person  is  that  of  a  man  o^  genius.  He  is  rather  below  the  middle 
size;  his  bead  not  large;  his  face  rather  long,  rather  narrow,  and  more 
rectangular  than  oval;  bis  features  interesting,  rather  than  pleasing;  his 
forehead  high,  but  not  wide ;  his  eye  quick,  bis  eye-brow  elevated ;  his 
nose  aquiline;  his  under  lip  protruded;  his  muscles  very  full  of  motion; 
his  complexion  pale,  apparently  from  ill  health,  but  susceptible  of  a  fine 
glow,  when  the  subject  of  conversation  became  animating.  His  ex- 
pression of  face  not  unlike  Cowper's.  He  is  small-limbed,  and  thin. 
He  wears  spectacles,  which  very  much  become  him.  When  highly  in* 
terested,  his  countenance  is  full  of  action,  his  eye  piercing,  his  cheek 
suffused,  bis  gestures  profuse  and  energetic,  his  whole  form  in  motion, 
and  ready  to  start  from  his  seat.  His  manner  of  expression  is  natural 
and  easy;  fluent,  in  general^  but  not  very  fast;  he  hesitates,  occasionally, 
for  a  word ;  and  encumbers  his  diction  with  long  explanatory  paren- 
theses, from  which,  however,  he  returns  duly  to  his  proper  topic.  His 
language  is  commonly  appropriate,  and  almost  invariably  pure  i  some- 
times exquisitely  elegant:  his  imagery  is  copious,  original,  very  suitable, 
and,  mostly,  well  made  out ;  occasionally,  it  is  quite  sublime.  His  voice 
}s  clear  and  pleasant,  with  a  very  little  of  the  Irish  tone. 

'*  We  sat  from  three  to  half-past  eight.  Too  much  of  the  afternoon 
was  occupied  with  controversy,  between  Mr.  Knox,  and  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke,  on  certain  topics  connected  with  the  metbodist  institutions. 
Mr.  Knox  maintained  the  necessity  of  episcopal  ordination,  as  the  only 
regular  mode  of  constituting  ministers  of  religion ;  but  acknowledged 
the  value  and  necessity  of  the  labours  of  metbodist  and  other  teachers. 

"  He  strongly  maintained  tbe  necessity  of  an  establishment  of  religion, 
as  a  means  of  perpetuating  tbe  profession  of  Christianity.  He  very  elo- 
quently maintained,  that  tbe  want  of  discipline  in  tbe  Church,  so  much 
complained  of,  was  one  of  its  happy  features.  His  reason  for  so  regard- 
ing it,  was,  that  religion  was  thus  presented  to  tbe  view  and  acceptance 
of  men,  without  any  obtrusion  of  human  interference;  without  any 
offence  to  tbe  scrupulousness  of  a  hesitating  and  bashful  mind;  without 
any  violation  to  that  sort  of  nervous  delicacy  which  was  peculiar  to  some 
constitutions ;  without  interposing  any  mediator  between  man  and  his 
God.  He  was  glad  that,  in  one  place,  Christianity  appeared  free  to  all; 
unfettered  by  any  laws,  unfenced  with  any  preliminaiy  examinations,  or 
menaces  of  disciplinary  infliction.  He  thought,  that  any  kind  of  im- 
pediment, thrown  in  the  way  even  of  profligates  coming  to  the  partici- 
pation of  Christian  ordinances,  would  operate  as  a  hinderance  and  repulse 
to  timid  though  honest  votaries.  He  mentioned  the  case  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Clare,  who,  towards  tbe  close  of  his  life,  went  to  a  village  church, 
(where  be  might  not  be  known,)  to  take  tbe  sacrament. 

'^  He  thought  that  the  advantage  of  an  establishment  was  twofold :— 

'^1.  It  diffused,  universally,  a  low  form  of  religion;  overspread  the 
land  with  a  weak  but  pervading  light;  preserved  in  the  minds  of  all 
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men^  the  idea,  that  there  wa«  a  God  to  go  to^  and  such  general  notions 
respecting  bim^  as  might,  afterwards,  be  made  efficieni  by  any  casval 
misfortune  or  event  occasioning  serious  consideration.  This  was  a 
lights  into  which  every  man  was  born ;  he  found  himself  enveloped  in  it 
without  any  effort  of  his  own  ;  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  make  all  the 
use  he  pleased  of  it;  but  was  not  disgusted  by  its  obtrusive  and  imperious 
implicitness. 

'*  2.  Tbe  other  advantage  was  that  of  enabling  men  of  higher  intel- 
lectual powers  to  frame  their  own  religion  without  the  intervention  of 
any  human  guides ;  to  become  acquainted  with  God  for  themselves^ 
through  the  medium,  only,  of  the  established  formularies  and  ordinances) 
cultivating  a  deep,  inward,  spiritual,  philosophical,  cordial  piety,  of  a 
more  refined  and  sublime  nature  than  could  be  produced  under  the 
agency  of  religious  instruction. 

*'  An  establishment,  therefore,  was  suited  to  the  diffusion  of  Impor* 
tant  general  notions,  and  to  the  promotion  of  a  sublime  piety. 

"  Between  the  two  extremes,  it  was  very  desirable  that  there  should 
be  an  energy,  an  explicitness,  a  forwardness  and  familiarity  of  religious 
instruction,  adapted  to  produce  strong,  though  not  refined  feelings  of 
devotion  j  and  suited  to  train  up  the  less  abstracted  and  contemplative 
mind.  This  object  be  considered  to  be  best  attained  by  sects  and  so** 
cieties. 

^'  The  general  and  vague  nature  of  the  established  service,  harrowed 
the  ground,  he  said,  which  infidels  would  be  apt  to  contest.  In  tbe 
English  Establishment  there  was  everything  to  command  respect;  but 
there  was  not  that  impertinent,  vulgar  obtrusiveness,  which  disgusted 
and  hardened  the  infidel.  Hence,  infidels  were  much  more  common  in 
Scotland  than  in  England  :  hence,  Shakspeare  speaks  of  religion  with 
reverence ;  Bums,  with  ridicule. 

**  He  considered  the  liturgy  of  the  English  Church,  as  an  invaluable 
fence  against  heterodoxy.  The  reformed  churches  on  the  continent  were 
inundated  with  error ;  the  Lutheran,  with  Deism  ;  the  Calvinistic,  with 
Soeinianism.  Tbe  English  Church  maintained  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
Divinity,  in  a  form,  more  explicit  and  unquestionable,  than  it  could  b^ 
found  subsisting  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  was,  therefore,  a  more  tenable 

f  round,  a  more  decisive  authority  to  appeal  to,  for  all  who  professed  to 
e  its  members.  It  kept  up,  in  the  minds  of  all  its  adherents,  a  steady 
antipathy  to  Arian  and  Socinian  error.  It  was  in  this  respect  that 
popeiy  had  been,  and  continued  to  be,  useful ;  it  was  the  repository  of 
that  essential  doctrine ;  and  was  now  a  sort  of  rear- guard  to  the  Church 
of  England.  It  was  for  this  reason,  he  conceived,  that  it  had  been  pro- 
videntially permitted  to  continue  so  long.  On  its  being  suggested  that 
the  important  doctrines  of  regeneration,  the  atonement,  &:c.,  though 
equally  maintained  in  the  established  service,  had  slipped  from  the  mihds 
of  its  adherents,  he  observed,  that  no  person,  really  believing  the  Divinity 
of  Christy  could  be  so  entirely  an  enemy  to  these  doctrines,  as  a  So- 
cinian ;  that  no  one,  seriously  keeping  Christmas,  could  become  very 
kititudinarian ;  that  whoever  believed  tbe  messenger  to  be  a  divine  per- 
son^ must,  on  reflection^  feel  that  tbe  errand  must  be  of  vast  importance  ^ 

M  2 
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that  ibis  doctrine  was  the  root  which  might  be  buried  for  a  time  and 
apparently  barren^  but  which,  from  accidental  circumstances,  might  be 
made  to  germinate,  and  throw  up  a  luxurious  vegetation.  It  was  a 
rock,  to  which  the  mind  would  resort  for  rest  in  a  time  of  agitation  and 
distress.  He  rejoiced  to  hear  the  Irish  address  the  Holy  Virgin^  for 
they  added,  mother  of  God:  a  delightful  solecism;  an  uncouth  meta- 
phor, but  conveying  a  most  important  truth. 

'*  He  considered  the  Liturgy  a  much  stronger  fence  to  the  Church 
than  the  subscription  of  articles.  The  latter  was  a  single  act;  to  which 
a  man  might  argue  down  and  persuade  his  scruples.  But  no  Arian,  who 
had  a  grain  of  religion  or  honesty,  could  persist,  week  after  week,  in 
reading  the  creeds. 

"  In  reference  to  bis  notions  on  the  silent  general  effect  of  the  Esta- 
blishment, he  said,  that  we  were  far  from  being  capable  of  comprehend- 
inp  the  machinery  of  heaven :  we  little  knew  how  much  of  the  apparatus 
was  subterraneous ;  working  in  a  manner,  and  producing  effects^  of 
which  we  were  unconscious. 

''  He  compared  a  Calvinistic  body  of  divinity  to  a  barrel  organ:  and 
that  not  very  well  tuned. 

"  He  spoke  in  raptures  of  Robert  Hall  :  and  said,  there  was  scarcely 
any  man  regarded  with  so  much  admiration  and  so  much  esteem.  His 
style  of  composition  was  beautiful,  only,  perhaps,  too  rich :  it  had  a  little 
the  appearance  of  aim ;  but  this,  he  had  been  told,  was  only  the  exu- 
berance of  his  invention.  I  assured  him  that  I  was  convinced  Mr. 
Hall  had  never  bestowed  labour  on  any  sentence,  except  to  diminish 
instead  of  increasing  its  splendour. 

''He  thought  that  the  *Lettres  Provinciales*  had  produced  a  total  change 
Sn  the  English  style  3  and  occasioned  the  substitution  of  the  Addisonian 
instead  of  the  Miltonian.  He  considered  that  the  finest  writing  was  to 
be  expected  from  a  genius  that  bad  learned  to  manage  for  itself.  He 
was  persuaded  that  religious  sentiment  was  the  true  element  of  genius. 
Burke  never  shone  with  so  much  brightness  as  in  the  sphere  of  religion. 

'^  He  mentioned  a  very  eloquent  passage,  in  the  *  Module  des  Pr^tres,* 
by  Bridaine/** — Introduction  to  Jebb's  Burnet's  Lives,  pp.  xxxiii — ^xl. 

By  this  time,  it  is  presumed,  the  reader  will  have  a  tolerably 
distinct  conception  both  of  Knox's  personal  appearance  and  de- 
meanour, and  of  the  peculiar  type  and  complexion  of  his  mind. 
And  the  first  thing  that  will  probably  strike  him,  is  the  spirit  of 
intrepid  optimism  that  appears  to  pervade  all  Knox's  religious 
speculations,  and  which  refuses  to  be  discouraged  by  the  distract- 
ing vicissitudes^  and  the  desperate  corruptions,  which  often  make 

•  **  Probably  the  admirable  exordium  of  his  sermon  on  eternity ;  which  Cardinal 
Maury  has  preserved,  and  which  is  given  in  the  Modele  des  Prelres.  The  reader  may 
like  I0  see  a  short,  singular,  and  most  alarming  paragraph,  from  the  same  discourse: — 
"  •  Eh!  savez-vous  ce  que  c'est  que  T^ternite  ?  C'est  une  pendule,  dont  le  balancier 
dit,  et  redit,  sans  cesse,  ces  deux  roots  seulraent,  dans  le  silence  des  tombeaux :  Toujoun^ 
jamais !  Jamais,  toitjours!  Et  tonjours,  pendant  ces  eiFroyables  revolutions,  un  r^* 
prouv6  s'^crie :     Quelle  heure  est-il  ?  et  la  voix  d'un  autre  miserable,  lui  r^pond, . . 

L'iTBBNITS* 
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this  world  as  "  infamous*'  as  the  Acrocerauuian  rocks  in  the  eye 
of  many  a  timid  navigator.  Knox  was  evidently  one  of  those 
philosophers  who  "  find  sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every 
thing.''  To  him,  the  light  of  God's  paternal  providence  was 
always,  with  more  or  less  vividness,  shining  through  the  clouds 
and  darkness  of  the  most  awful  dispensations.  We  conceive, 
nevertheless,  that  the  above  sample  of  his  modes  of  thinking  may, 
possibly,  produce  much  lifting  up  of  hands,  much  arching  of  eye- 
brows, and,  perchance,  some  mysterious  and  solemn  shaking  of 
the  head.  Here  was  a  man,  who  declared  himself  a  determmed 
high  Churchman,  and  who  yet  was  the  intimate  friend  and  most 
cordial  admirer  of  Wesley.  The  principles  of  dissent  he  abomi- 
nated. And  yet,  though  not  the  patron,  he  was,  occasionally, 
almost  the  apologist  of  dissent.  Calvinism,  in  the  abstract,  be 
abhorred.  But,  nevertheless,  he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to 
wish  the  extirpation  of  Calvinism :  and  nothing  could  be  further 
from  his  thoughts  than  a  hasty  and  uncharitable  judgment  of 
Calvinists.  And  so  of  the  errors  of  the  usurpations  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  He  saw  them  all  as  clearly  and  distinctly  as  they  were 
ever  seen  by  man.  But,  in  spite  of  all  this,  he  would,  probably, 
have  lamented  the  universal  abolition  of  Romanism,  The  solu- 
tion of  all  these  seeming  paradoxes,  is  to  be  found  in  his  belief, 
(a  belief  which,  in  him,  almost  amounted  to  a  passion,)  that  all 
the  resources,  both  of  evil  and  of  good,  are  but  so  many  instru- 
ments and  agencies  in  the  hand  of  the  Supreme  and  Sovereign 
Benevolence.  They  have  all,  according  to  his  view,  their  respec* 
tive  offices  to  perform.  They  have  all  their  appointed  course  to 
run.  All,  therefore,  that  remains  for  man  is,  to  lift  up  a  tem- 
perate, steady,  and  sustained  testimony  against  the  powers  and 
the  workings  of  evil ;  to  resist  them  with  calm  intrepidity ;  to 
rebuke  them  by  a  life  and  conversation  conformable  to  the  purity 
of  Divine  truth;  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  abstain  religiously 
from  all  fretful,  impatient,  and  angry  opposition.  Truth,  he  well 
knew,  can  be  but  one.  But  then  he  was  under  the  constant  in- 
fluence of  a  persuasion,  that  all  the  forms  and  varieties  of  error 
were  under  such  wise,  though  inscrutable,  adjustment  and  controul, 
that  they  would  be  compelled  to  minister,  eventually,  to  the 
triumph  of  the  truth.  If  ever  there  lived  a  man  who  loved  God 
in  sincerity,  it  was  Alexander  Knox.  And  the  very  life  of  his 
happiness  appears  to  have  been  hidden  and  laid  up  in  the  firm 
conviction,  that  all  things,  y^hether  good  or  evil  in  human  estima- 
tion, shall,  to  them  who  love  God,  assuredly  work  together  for 
good. 

Thus  much  we  have  collected  from  the  tenor  of  the  corres- 
pondence between  the  bishop  and  his  venerated  friend.     And 
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something  of  all  this  the  reader  will  have  gathered  for  himself, 
from  the  above  representation  given  to  us  by  Mr.  Paikyn ;  which, 
certainly,  conveys  a  very  vivid  impression  of  the  man.  For  in- 
stance, the  want  of  discipline  in  the  Church  of  England  is  noto- 
riously a  topic  of  loud  reproach  in  the  mouth  of  her  enemies,  and 
of  bitter  regret  in  the  heart  of  the  most  faithful  of  her  sons.  But 
Alexander  Knox  sees  but  little  in  it  either  to  deplore  or  to  be 
ashamed  of.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  seen  that  he  regarded  it 
as  a  signal  and  positive  advantage.  Again — popery  is  regarded 
by  many  an  earnest  Christian  merely  as  a  vast  receptacle  of  every 
damnable  corruption.  But  popery,  in  the  deliberate  judgment 
of  Alexander  Knox,  was  by  no  means  without  its  uses.  It  was 
**  a  repository  of  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christ's  Divinity;  it 
was  now  a  sort  of  rear-guard  to  the  Church  of  England;  and, 
for  this  reason,  was  providentially  permitted  to  continue  so  long." 
Nay,  it  was,  with  him,  a  matter  of  positive  rejoicing  **  to  hear 
the  Irish  peasantry  address  the  Holy  Virgin,  smce  they  added 
Mother  of  God.*'  The  metaphor  he  allowed  was  *'  uncouth;" 
but  nevertheless  "  the  solecism  was  delightful ;"  for  it  "  conveyed 
a  most  important  truth."  In  short,  his  whole  scheme  of  thought, 
relative  to  the  dealings  of  the  Almighty,  is  very  forcibly  brought 
out  to  our  view,  by  his  remarkable  saying,  as  recorded  by  Mr. 
Parkyn,  that  "  we  are  far  from  being  capable  of  comprehending 
the  machinery  of  heaven;  we  little  know  how  much  of'  the  appa- 
ratus  is  subterraneous;  working  in  a  manner,  and  producing 
effects,  of  which  we  are  unconscious.'^ 

There  are,  doubtless,  many  who  will  be  apt  to  recoil,  with 
something  like  aversion  and  dismay,  from  speculations  of  this 
cast ;  and  to  condemn  them,  at  once,  as  licentious  and  fantastical, 
and  full  of  imminent  hazard  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness. For  ourselves,  without  undertaking  the  defence  of  every 
opinion  put  forth  by  this  singular  man,  (which  might  be  rather  a 
formidable  task,)  we  must  confess  that,  for  the  most  part,  we 
listen  to  the  boldest  of  his  reasonings  and  meditations  with  much 
composure,  and,  at  times,  with  positive  delight.  For,  notwith- 
standing his  audacity  of  speculation^  (as  some  may  be  disposed 
to  call  it,)  it  is  evident  that  his  spirit  had  no  alliance  with  the 
spirit  of  religious  indifference.  His  Catholic  tolerance  had  in  it 
no  drop  of  that  impoverished  or  vitiated  blood,  which  gives  its 
sickly,  sallow,  muddy  complexion  to  the  liberalism  of  the  present 
day.  His  whole  mental  circulation  was,  evidently,  rich  and 
generous,  and  full  of  life  and  health.  And,  accordingly,  the  as- 
pect of  his  mind  was  always  glowing,  and  its  movements  vigorous 
and  becoming.  He  could  pursue  his  own  lofty  course  of  reli- 
gious contemplation  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  could  look  abroad, 
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without  dizziness  of  brain,  upon  the  intricate  variety  of   by-way8> 
through  which  the  multitudes^  around  him  and  beneath  him,  were 
toiling  onward,  in  search  oP'^  the  serene  abodes  of  wisdom.'^     It 
is   no   common  thing  to  meet  with  an  eclectic  philosopher  like 
this :  one  who  can  open  his  heart  and  understanding  to  all  the 
families,  and  tribes,  and  kindreds  of  them»  who  are  feeling  after 
God,  if  haply  they  may  find  him;   and  who  yet  can  keep  him- 
self so  clear  of  the  evil  name,  and  the  threatening  destiny,  which 
belongs  to  the  double-minded  man,  who  is  unstable  in  all  his  ways* 
In  order  to  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  these  volumes,  it  should 
always  be  recollected  that  the  correspondence  they  contain  was 
carried  on,  in  the  earlier  part  of  it,  between  a  mature  man  and  a 
youthful  clergyman,  just  commencing  his  course  of  theological 
study  and  ministerial  duty.     That  which  is  said  in  Scripture  of  a 
very  different  sort  of  person,  might,  in  an  unexceptionable  sense, 
be   well  nigh  affirmed  of  Alexander  Knox,  in  reference  to  his 
earlier  intercourse   with   his  affectionate  disciple, — the  counsel 
which  he  counselled  in  those  days,  was  as  if  a  man  had  inquired 
at  the  oracle  of  God.*     As  the  correspondence  proceeds,  the 
pupil,  as  might  be  expected  from  him,  advances  more  and  more 
closely  to  an  equality  with  his  instructor.     To  the  last,  however, 
he  retained  an  unabated  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  his  origi- 
nal guide :  and  the  consequence  is,  that  these  letters  enable  us  to 
follow  out  the  theological  writings  and  opinions  of  Bishop  Jebb, 
from  their  first  conception,  nearly  through  all  the  stages  of  their 
embryo  condition,  up  to  the  moment  of  their  completion  and 
birth.     It  is  something  like  watching  the  organic  developement 
of  the  animal  in  the  egg,  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  primi- 
tive tracCy  and  the  punctum  saliens,  (to  use  the  language  of  the 
physiologists,)  to  the  crisis  when  the  young  bird  is  able  to  peck 
Its  way  through  the  walls  of  its  native  prison,  and  to  begin  its 
career  in  active  life.     The  illustration  might,  perhaps,  be  pur- 
sued so  far  as  to  say,  that  the  process   was  always  carried  on 
under  the  incubation  of  his  friend's  fostering  judgment,  and  ani- 
mating counsel.     And  it  must  be  honestly  confessed  that,  in 
some  instances,  the  process  in  question  was  sufficiently  tedious 
and  protracted !     But,  liowever  this  may  be,  that  the  formation 
of  Bishop  Jebb,  as  a  divine,  was  principally  the  work  of  Knox, 
is  indisputably  clear  from  the   present  correspondence.      The 
bishop  himself,  indeed,  has  said  scarcely  less  of  him  than  this,  in 
the  Introduction  to  his  edition  of  Burnet's  Lives.     The  following 
are  his  own  words : — "  How  much  he  (tlie  editor)  owes  to  this 
*'  correspondence — how  much  to  the  free,  familiar,  yet  paternal 

*  2  Sam.  xvi.  23. 
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**  intercourse  of  many  thousand  happy  hours — how  much  to  the 
"  uniform  example  of  this  true-hearted  Christian  philosopher- — 
*'  will  not  be  known^  till  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  dis- 
closed. But  thus  much  he  can  say,  with  certainty^  that  scarcely 
a  day  elapses,  in  which  some  energetic  truth,  some  pregnant 
''  principle,  or  some  happy  illustration,  (and  those  illustrations 
'*  were  alway  powerful  arguments,)  does  not  present  itself,  for 
"  which  he  was  primarily  indebted  to  the  ever  salient  mind  of 
"  Alexander  Knox."* 

It  was  the  complaint  of  Knox,  that  he  could  always  find  per- 
sons who  would  listen  to  him  interminably;  but  that  he  could 
rarely  meet  with  any  one  who  would  search  and  ransack  him. 
He  longed  for  collision.  He  wanted  some  one  to  grapple  with. 
His  desire  was  to  have  his  own  mind  probed  to  the  quick.  He 
delighted  in  that  conflict  of  intellects  by  which  truth  is  struck 
out.  He  was  a  deep  and  patient  thinker  himself.  But  he  was 
not  satisfied  with  this.  He  loved  to  set  other  people  thinking 
too.  We  shall  be  greatly  surprised  if  his  wish  is  not  posthu- 
mously accomplished.  Already  there  may  be  perceived  some 
symptoms  of  commotion  and  insurrection.  And  we  anticipate 
that  the  searching,  and  the  ransacking,  the  grappling,  and  the 
collision,  will  soon  become  more  vigorous  and  general.  For  it 
is  probable  that,  before  these  pages  of  ours  can  well  pass  through 
the  press,  the  public  will  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  Alex- 
ander Knox,  although  dead,  yet  speaking  for  himself;  and  this, 
not  in  the  pages  of  a  miscellaneous  and  often  hasty  correspond- 
ence, but  in  the  sheets  of  a  series  of  elaborate  essays.  While 
we  are  writing,  we  learn,  from  public  advertisement,  that  the 
**  Remains'*  of  this  original  and  somewhat  eccentric  thinker  are 
speedily  to  be  laid  before  the  world.  Under  these  circumstances, 
we  hold  it  to  be  the  most  judicious  course  to  abstain  for  the 
present,  from  all  attempt  at  a  complete  examination  of  his  opi" 
nions,  and  to  wait  until  they  are  exhibited  to  us  in  as  much  in* 
tegrity  as  the  condition  of  his  papers  will  allow.  Nevertheless, 
(that  we  may  not  be  supposed  to  deal  lightly  and  indolently  with 
these  epistolary  reliques,)  it  may  be  as  well  for  us  to  .select,  by 
way  of  prelibation,  a  specimen  or  two  of  the  manner  of  thinking 
which  pervades  the  letters  before  us;  though  without  any  pre- 
mature endeavour  to  form  a  settled  judgment  as  to  the  whole 
peculiar  apparatus  of  the  writer's  notions  and  principles. 

If,  then,  we  have  rightly  divined  the  sense  of  the  master  and 
bis  disciple,  one  main  object  of  their  anxiety  was  to  guard  against 
two  dangerous  extremes  in  theology.     The  one  extreme  is  that 

*  Introduction  to  Burnet's  Lives,  p.  xxix. 
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of  mysticism^  which  makes  the  interior  life  every  thing.     The 
other  extreme  is  that  of  scholasticism »  which,  according  to  their 
persuasion,  haunts  us,  to  this  day^  in  the  form  of  Calvinism;  and 
which  contemplates  the  great  work  of  our  religion  as  something 
external  to  the  soul,  and  to  be  apprehended  only  by  faith.  **  Had 
**  there  been,"  says  Knox,  "  only  mystic  theology  in  the  Latin 
''  Church,  the  whole  western  world  would  have  been  out  of  its 
''  wits.     Had  there  been  only  school  divinity,  it  would  have  pro- 
duced a  mere  race  of  cold,  yet  disputatious  ^uibblers,  without 
an  ignitable  particle  in  their  composition ;  if,  mdeed,  we  except 
those  angry  passions,  which  are,  commonly,  in  pretty  full  force 
among  logomachists.    And,  in  either  case,  what  materials  would 
there  have  been  for  the  Reformation,  and  for  all  the  beneficial 
*'  effects  that  have  followed?"     **  Am  I  fanciful  in  supposing 
''  that  one  end   of  mysticism   was  to  keep   alive  the   idea  of 
"  distinct  stages^  and  gradations  in  religion?     Being  chiefly  oc- 
'^  cupied  about  what  was  not  cognizable  by  the  senses,  about 
"  interior  sentiments,  and  feelings  of  spiritual  religion,  it  was  of 
^'  course  led  to  make  for  itself  some  variety  in  this  abstract  sphere 
''  of  operation :    and,  those  who  cultivated  it  must  necessarily 
"  have   been   anxious   to  determine   the   degree   of  proficiency 
'*  they  had   attained.      And,   hence,   distinct  stages  would   be 
"  marked  out,  which  individuals  might  readily  know  whether  they 
'*  had  attained."     "  Now  this,"  continues  Knox,  "  was  a  pro- 
**  ceeding  not  necessary  among  those,  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
''  determining  pretensions  to  Christian  virtue,  either  by  external 
"  acts,  or  by  doctrinal  opinions."*     And  such  was  the  case  with 
the  strict  followers  of  St.  Augustine^  "  whose  uniform  principle  it 
*'  was,  to  keep  down  the  Christian  moral  character;  as  if  its  rising 
**  too  high  was  inconsistent  with  the  honour  of  Divine  Grace."'f 
Here,  then,  we  are  presented  with  two  manner  of  persons ;  on 
the  one  side,  the  abstracted  and  contemplative  Christian,  who 
may  be  said,  in  some  sort,  to  resemble  a  fanciful  convalescent ; 
who  is  incessantly  feeling  his  pulse,  and  watching  his  symptoms, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  he  is  duly  and  regularly  ad- 
vancing to  the  perfection  of  health :  and,  on  the  other  side,  the 
Christian  of  a  more  earthly  school,  who  thinks  less  about  symp- 
toms, or  pulsations^  and,  perhaps,  may  be  somewhat  lax  even  m 
his  attention  to  regimen;  but  who  never  doubts  that  all  must  be 
right,  so  long  as  he  retains  an  implicit  faith  in  the  skill  and  the 
prescriptions  of  his  physician. 

Now  between  these  two  schools,  the  meteoric  and  the  terreS' 
tnal,  Knox  was  evidently  desirous  of  establishing  another,  which 

•  Vol.  i.  p.  308—310.  t  Vol.  i.  p.  118. 
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should  preserve  the  good  and  discard  the  evi)  of  each*  The  as- 
pirations of  the  mystic  might  be  noble,  and  almost  celestial,  but 
they  would  be  apt  to  go  off  in  ecstasy  and  vision.  They  might 
be  pure  and  even  luminous :  but  no  one  would  be  able  to  "  bless 
their  useful  light.^  On  the  other  hand,  a  grovelling  acquiescence 
in  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity,  might  (as  he  apprehended)  be 
fatal  to  all  holy  strivings  after  high  moral  and  spiritual  excel- 
lence* A  life  of  abstraction  and  reverie,  he  knew,  must  be  un- 
profitable, and  might  be  dangerous, — so  dangerous  as  to  drive  aH 
Christendom  "  out  of  its  wits."  But  yet  he  was  unable  to  part 
with  the  forms  of  purity  and  perfection,  which  brightened  the 
contemplations  of  the  mystic,  and,  in  the  absence  of  which,  (as 
he  thought,)  a  sort  of  deadly  Stygian  fog — a  darkness  which 
might  be  felt — would  come  down  upon  those  regions,  which  the 
God  of  all  Mercy  intended  to  be  full  of  activity,  and  life,  and 
gladness.  And  hence  it  was  that,  (with  a  view  to  avoid  both 
these  evils,)  be  ventured  to  assign  to  Justification  an  office  verj 
different  from  that  which  is  ascribed  to  it  by  what  he  calls  the 
forensic  theology,  and  to  have  regarded  it  as  a  sort  of  virtue, 
which  goes  forth  from  the  spirit  of  God  into  the  spirit  of  man ; 
an  influence,  in  the  strength  of  which  the  soul  may  advance,  in*- 
definitely,  towards  perfection;  a  fountain  within  the  breast, 
springiuff  up  into  everlasting  life.  '^  I  have  done" — be  says — 
*'  what  I  could  to  trace  the  meaning  of  the  word  hxcuavvv^, 
**  through  the  various  passages  where  it  is  used :  and  I  rest  coh- 
**  fident  that,  in  every  instance,  it  expresses  the  inward  principle 
and  vital  habit  of  moral  rectitude,  in  its  trinal  aspect,  to  God, 
"  our  neighbours,  and  ourselves.  In  its  implantation  and  es- 
sence, it  is  S<xfl(io(ruv)] ;  in  its  maturity  and  perfection  it  is 
"  ay(aa-|ttoV.  I  do  not,  therefore,  recognize  two  causes  and  tw<^ 
'^  effects.  What  was  done,  in  the  first  instance,  for  man,  could, 
**  in  the  nature  of  things,  operate  only  preparatively  towards  what 
**  was  afterwards  to  be  done  in  him.  By  this  internal  process 
alone,  could  a  morally  diseased  intelligence  be  made  whole. 
Here,  therefore,  alone  do  I  see  what  can  properly  be  called 
*^  cause;  inasmuch  as  here  alone  do  I  discover  what  can  properly 
''  be  called  effect.  The  cause  is,  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
*'  Christ.  The  effect  is  inward  and  spiritual  renovation,  initial, 
'V and  complete:  justification,  which  implies  a  vital  insertion  of 
''  the  root  of  righteousness ;  and  sanctification,  whicli  implies 
*^  an  actual  production  of  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  iu  all  its  blessed 
'*  variety."* 

Here  then,  as  Knox  seems  to  have  imagined,  was  the  secret 

•  Vol.  u.  p.  348. 
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which  was  to  bring  down  mysticism  from  the  cloudsi  and  to  eie^ 
vate  Calvinism  from  the  dust.     Here  was  the  scheme  which  was 
to  combine  all  the  humility  of  a  meek  and  contrite  heart,  with  all 
the  noble  daring  which  becomes  a  creature  who  is  commanded  to 
purify  himself,  even  as  God  is  pure;  a  doctrine  which  "  neither 
*'  dims  the  brightness  of  Evangelic  morality  on  the  one  hand, 
''  nor  diminishes  the  cheerins  warmth  of  Evangelic  mercy  on  the 
'^  other"  (vol.  i.  p.  120):  a  doctrine  which  speaks  by  the  mouth 
of  a  Whiteiield,  of  the  abasement  of  fallen  man;  and  by  the 
mouth  of  a  Wesley,  of  the  power  of  man  redeemed  to  go  on  unto 
^perfection :  a  doctrine  which,  in  both  cases,  speaks  much  sub* 
stantial  truth,  though  error  must^be  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  an  exclusive  attention  to  either.     All  who  are  acquainted  with 
those  immortal  fragments,  Pascal's  Thoughts,  must  recollect  the 
Divine  eloquence  with  which  he  insists  on  the  necessity  of  man's 
becoming  acquainted  both  with  his  weakness  and  his  strength-*- 
with  bis  grandeur  and  his  littleness.     And  nearly  of  the  same 
kindred  appears  to  have  been  the  spirit  which  Knox  was  de- 
sirous of  infusing  into  the  theology  of  the  present  day. 

After  this,  no  one  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Knox  was  re- 
garded by  the  Calvinists  with  suspicion  and  dislike.  He  himself 
remarks,  somewhere  in  these  letters,  that  they  always  considered 
him  as  wandering  in  darkness.  Justice,  however,  demands  of  us 
to  state,  that  no  Calvinist  of  them  all  entertained  a  deeper  repug- 
nance than  Knox,  to  that  whole  scheme  of  doctrine  which  tends 
to  flatter  the  pride  of  man,  and  to  degrade  the  person  and  ofSce  of 
the  Saviour.  In  one  of  his  earlier  letters,  written  in  1805,  he 
expresses,  in  most  uncompromising  terms,  his  avei^ion  for  the 
poverty  of  thought  and  feeling,  which  he  conceives  to  be  the  dis- 
tinguishing attribute  of  the  Socinian  school. 

**  I  own  I  have  as  much  aversion  as  is  consistent  with  good  nature 
and  Christian  charity,  to  the  whole  Socinian  tribe.  The  system  has 
grown  out  of  certain  concurrent  characters  of  mind,  led,  byeontingency, 
into  theological  disquisition.  When  a  cahn,  coht,  steady,  subtle,  self- 
confident  temper, . .  benevolent  without  passion,  moral  without  coercion, 
happens  to  be  revolted  by  the  excesses  of  Calvinism,  it,  almost  by  a  ne- 
cessity of  nature,  runs  back  into  Socinianism.  To  such  a  disposition 
there  is  no  intermediate  barrier,  and  there  are  some  strong  attractive  in- 
fluences:  .  .  Socinianism,  flattering  human  reason  so  peculiarly,  by 
bringing  all  Christianity,  as  is  pretended,  within  its  comprehension.  Of 
this  system, .  .  man's  power  to  keep  God's  commandments^  either  by  his 
own  proper  sti'cngth,  or  with  some  derived  aids,  which  arc  so  described, 
as,  in  my  mind,  to  make  little  difference,  .  .  is  a  fundamental  principle ; 
and,  therefore,  they  who  bold  it,  naturally  take  the  opposite  side  to  St. 
Augustine  in  explaining  Rom.  vii.  Doing  this>  however,  under  the 
propulsion  of  their  g^eral  scheme,  and  not  from  unbiassed,  diacximiii»* 
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live  study  of  revealed  truth ;  and  for  human  truth  I  certainly  give  them 
no  great  credit.    I  seem,  to  be  sure,  to  see  them  on  the  same  piece  of 

found  with  myself;  but  I  cannot  help  asking,  how  they  came  there,  as 
perceive  no  key  in  their  hands.  1  suspect  them,  therefore,  of  having 
got  to  the  spot  which  they  occupy^  by  breaking  hedge.  And,  besides, 
when  I  look  more  narrowly,  I  doubt  if  they  are,  after  all,  on  the  same 
ground  with  me.  If  I  mistake  not,  a  deep  river,  not  apparent  at  first 
view,  runs  between  us,  which  can  neither  be  forded  nor  stepped  over. 

"  To  drop  allegory,  I  freely  own  my  suspicion  that  their  doctrine  of 
moral  perfection  rests,  not  only  on  high  views  of  human  power,  but  on 
low  views  of  moral  sentiment.  I  never  read  any  of  the  Fratres  Poloni  3 
but  I  have  looked  at  the  view  of  this  subject  given  by  the  g^at  Arminian 
theologist,  Limborch ;  and  it  struck  me  that  his  perfection  was  rather  of 
a  moral  than  of  a  spiritual  kind ;  such  as  might  be  attained  by  a  good 
temperament,  without  much  felt  obligation  to  Divine  Influence.  I  allow 
that  the  description  appears  to  rise  much  higher ;  but  I  could  not  help 
suspecting  that  it  was  only  appearance,  from  the  slight  view  that  seemed 
to  be  taken  of  human  depravity.  A  deep  sense  of  this  appears  to  me  as 
necessary  to  true  Christian  perfection,  as  a  sufficiently  deep  foundation  is 
necessary  for  a  lofty  building.  But  I  hardly  think  he  can  have  this,  who 
denies,  that  that '  infection  of  nature'  which  '  doth  remain  in  them  that 
are  regenerated  '  (Art.  IX.  Church  of  England)  hath  in  it  the  nature  of 
sin.  That,  when  duly  resisted,  so  as  not  to  grow  into  volition,  it  brings 
no  condemnation  to  the  conscience,  is  agreed  on  all  hands.  But  I  am 
ready  to  think  that  a  feeling  of  its  being  sin,  ia  esse,  though  not  in  actu, 
is  essential  to  that  very  resistance.  We  are  curious  machines,  whose 
weights  and  springs  depend  on  laws  that  we  cannot  alter.  If  the  weight 
be  deficient,  the  wheels  will  not  move  as  they  ought ;  nor  can  the  error 
be  removed  but  by  removing  the  cause,  t.  e.  by  correcting  the  deficiency. 
We  will  not,  therefore,  I  conceive,  flee  from  every  appearance  of  evil, 
except  we  cordially  hate  and  dread  it,  root  as  well  as  branch.  Accord- 
ingly, if  we  deem  the  first  movements  of  concupiscence  to  have  nothing 
sinful  in  them,  nothing  offensive  to  the  nature  of  the  all-perfect  God,  we 
shall  not  so  abhor  them  as  to  escape  wholly  their  contaminating  influence." 
— vol.  i.  pp.  165 — 167. 

"  I  even  sometimes  found  that  my  own  favourite  Latitudinarians  were 
not  as  much  alive  to  this  depth  of  depravity  as  might  be  wished.  But, 
perhaps,  they  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things.  Yet  they  were  nobly 
spiritual,  and  that  implied  the  substance  of  the  other.  We,  however,  at 
this  day,  may  be  able,  if  we  use  the  means  afforded,  to  combine  appa- 
rently opposite  truths  more  completely  than  they." — p.  168. 

We  consider  these  extracts  as  aflfording,  within  a  small  com- 
pass, a  striking  illustration  of  Knox's  turn  of  mind,  relative  to  the 
grand  principles  of  Christianity.  No  man  had  a  profounder  sense 
than  he  of  human  depravity :  but  then,  in  his  judgment,  the  doc* 
trine  of  human  depravity  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  deep  and 
solid  foundation,  which  would  be  almost  worthless  and  nugatory 
if  a  stately  superstructure  were  not  to  be  raised  upon  it.     He 
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loved   the  Latitudinarians  because   they  laboured  nobly  at  the 
superstructure.    But,  at  the  same  time,  he  honestly  confesses  that 
they  might  be  somewhat  defective  in  their  attention  to  the  foun- 
dation.    In  spite  of  the  opinions  expressed  by  him  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  Calvinism,  he  appears  to  have  entertained  a  sincere 
veneration  for  the  school  of  Augustine,  because  they  never  lost 
sight  of  the  foundation:  but  he  complained  that  their  labours 
were  comparatively  scanty  in  rearing  up  the  lofty  pile  of  Chris- 
tian perfection,  which  the  foundation  was  designed  to  support. 
For  the  Socinian  artists  he  had  no  respect  at  all ;  since,  with 
them,  the  foundation  was  shallow  and  unsubstantial,  and  the 
superstructure  mean  and  dwarfish.     It  may  here  be  added,  that 
it  was  his  habitual  persuasion,  that  both  the  excellencies  which 
he  contemplated  as  necessary  to  a  perfect  scheme,  were  happily 
and  providentially  combined  in  the  Anglo-Catholic  Church.     In 
her  doctrines'  and  formularies,  as  he  believed,  both  the  foundation 
and  the  structure  were  duly  honoured  and  provided  for.     And  to 
her  he,  accordingly,  looked,  with  passionate  attachment,  and  so* 
lemn  reverence,  as  the  faithful  depositary  of  the  whole  truth  as  it 
is  in  Jesus. 

Let  us  here  repeat,  that  we  forbear,  for  the  present,  to  enter 
into  any  examination  of  the  peculiar  opinions  intimated  in  these 
extracts.  Our  object  is  simply  to  lay  them  before  the  reader, 
postponing  the  discussion  of  them  to  a  fitter  opportunity.  With 
the  same  reservation,  we  now  turn  to  another  department  of  his 
speculations.  It  has  already  been  intimated  that  he  had  a  strong 
tendency  towards  the  belief  of  an  especial  working  of  Providence 
in  almost  every  thing.  We  have  been  at  some  pains  to  trace  this 
persuasion  throughout  all  the  manifestations  of  it  that  are  to  be 
found  in  this  present  volume:  and  we  shall  now,  accordingly, 
select  some  few  specimens  of  his  mode  of  thinking  and  of  reason* 
ing  upon  certain  phenomena  in  the  moral  history  of  the  world. 

In  a  letter  deprecating  the  very  injudicious  and  uncharitable 
practice  of  attacking  peculiar  sects  or  bodies  from  the  pulpit,  he 
proceeds  thus  :-^ 

*'  Besides,  to  say  nothing  of  my  friends,  the  Wesleyans,  I  own,  with 
all  their  error  and  perplexity,  I  have  a  4eep  respect  for  Calvinists,  or  ra^^ 
ther  Augustinians.  Their  system,  faulty  as  it  is,  has,  in  my  judgment, 
served  noble  purposes  io  the  world.  Nor  can  I  well  conceive,  how  ex- 
perimental religion  could  have  been  maintained  in  those  dark  ages  with- 
out [it].  I  cannot  but  think,  that,  as  (in  my  mind)  the  Roman  Catholic 
ceremonies  were  permitted,  in  order  to  keep  up  professional,  or  visible 
Christianity,  in  the  dark  ages  of  society,  so,  Augustine's  subtleties  were 
no  less  wisely  ordered,  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  practical  and  invi- 
sible Christianity.    As  the  ceremonies  contained  within  them  a  substance 
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of  Christian  worships . .  so  those  subtleties,  still  onore  neceMarily,  contain 
within  them  the  reality  of  experimental  religion.     No  man  can  be  a 
Romanist  who  does  not  bold,  in  theory  at  least,  all  the  essentials  of  the 
Christian  religion.    And  no  man  can  be  an  Angostinian  who  does  not 
bold  the  essentials  of  experimental  religion.     I  do,  humbly  I  hope, 
admire  then,  the  fathomless  wisdom  of  heaven,  which  permitted  Chris- 
tianity to  embody  itself  in  sensible  rites,  when,  without  such  rites,  the 
savage  multitude  might,  probably,  not  have  been  impressed  at  all.     And 
I  equally  view  with  wonder  and  pleasure,  the  metaphysical  mind  of  St. 
Austin,  unconsciously  enclosing  vital  Christianity  in  a  system  of  his  own 
fabrication,  which  system,  by  its  appositeness  to  the  first  workings  (A 
intellect,  in  its  progress  from  barbarism  to  high  improvement,  should, 
by  attracting  and  engaging  a  strong  mental  appetite,  ensure  the  perpe- 
tuation and  extended  reception  of  the  blessed  nucleus  within.    This,  I 
soberly  take  to  be  the  final  cause  of  Augustinian  and  Calvinistic  subtlety. 
And  I  do  believe,  when  its  function  is  completed,  it  will  fall  off  of  itself. 
It  certainly  has,  on  experimental  religion,  much  of  the  same  effect  which 
Popish  worship  has  had  on  Christianity :  but,  while  it  has  lessened  its 
amiableness,  it  has,  under  God's  blessing,  ensured  its  being  attentively 
examined  and  cultivated.     In  fact,  it  has  given  a  body  to  it,  which,  I 
must  say,  strikes  me  as  having  been  highly  indispensable,  and  infinitely 
beneficial. 

<'  Even  at  this  day  I  fear  the  corporeal  integuments  of  Calvinism  could 
scarcely  be  spared.  As  the  Romish  worship  bribes  the  imagination  of 
the  vulgar,  so  Calvinism  bribes  the  reasoning  faculty  of  sciolists.  The 
former  gives  attractiveness  and  palpability  to  outward,  and  the  latter,  (as 
I  conceive,)  to  inward  religion.  The  one  furnishes  objects  to  be  gazed 
at,  the  other  affords  subjects  to  be  talked  of.  And,  by  every  thing  I  can 
discover,  this  last  is  just  as  necessary  for  half  thinkers,  as  pomp  and  show 
are  for  those  who  do  not  reason  at  all.  On  the  whole,  as  the  ceremonial 
of  Romish  worship  was  the  means  of  keeping  up,  through  the  dark 
ages,  a  visible  Church,  within  which  real  Christianity  deeply  and  exten-' 
sively  diffused  itself;  so,  Augustinian  orthodoxy  has  formed,  as  it  were, 
the  interior  membrane  and  temporary  vascular  apparatus  of  the  invisible 
Church,  and  perhaps  must,  in  part,  so  remain,  until  that  mystic  second 
birth  of  Christianity  shall  take  place,  when  the  fulness  of  the  .Gentiles 
shall  come  in,  and  all  Israel  shall  be  saved.'* — vol.  i.  pp.  130,  131. 

In  another  place,  when  speaking  of  the  protracted  permission 
of  the  cardinal  errors  of  Romanism,  be  exclaims,  "  how  shall  we 
^  be  amazed,  when  fully  admitted  into  the  laboratory  of  Eternal 
**  Providence!  What  use  shall  we  see  in  things  deemed  useless ! 
"  What  benefit  in  things  deemed  most  pernicious!  I  suspect,  not 
"  a  little  pains  has  been  used  to  prevent  differences  being  prema* 
''  turely  made  up.  I  imagine  this  has  been  the  case  in  the 
**  instance  of  ourselves  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Deep 
^*  measures  have  been  taken  for  making  our  union  practicable,  in 
**  the  fullness  of  time:  but  little  less  deep  measures  bave^  also. 
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*^  been  taken,  for  keeping  it  off|  until  the  time  should  be  fully 
"  comer — (vol.  ii.  pp.  ^b^  36.) 

And,  much  in  the  same  spirit,  he  afterwards  briefly  sajs  to  his 
correspondent— «''  There  is  no  class  of  men,  whom  I  would  more 
**  critically  try^  before  I  would  trmt^  than  the  Roman  Catholic 
*'  ecclesiastics.     /  deem  them  to  be  a  most  necestary  agency  in  the 
**  present  iystem.     But  their  peculiar  circumstances  too  often 
*'  merge  the  man  in  the  functionary." — (vol.  ii.  p.  205.) 

From  the  following  passage  it  will  appear  that  no  sinister  or 
unpromising  circumstances  could  drive  him  from  this  fixed  habit 
of  thought.    "  I  am  sure/'  he  says,  *'  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, as  a  public  exhibition  of  the  Christian  religion,  is,  at  this 
day,  matchless  in  point  of  purity,  consistency,  and  substantial 
vitality.     I  am  certain,  that  to  drink  in  its  full  spirit  is  to  pos« 
"  sess  such  unmixed  excellence  as  is  not  elsewhere  to  be  found 
^^  on  earth.    But  the  perfection  of  the  Christian  Church  is,  in  my 
**  view,  comparative,  not  absolute.     I  believe  it  is  yet  to  be  what 
^'  it  now  is  not,  and  what  now  no  Church  could  be.     /  believe 
our  Church  is  now  what  it  now  ought  to  be.     Its  defects  I  deem 
to  be  strictly  providential.^' — (vol.  ii.  p.  S80.) 
And  noW|  from  the  present  state  of  the  Christian  Church,  let 
us  go  back  to  the  days  of  Platonism ;  and  here  we  shall  see  the 
mind  of  Knox  just  as  comfortably  at  home  as  before.  ''  Thinking, 
'^  as  I  do,  that  Platonism  was  prepared  providentially f  not  only 
*'  as  a  preliminary  to  Christian  piety,  but  as  a  kind  of  fermenting 
''  principle,  to  act  occasionally  in  re-invigorating  it,  I  see  much 
'^  congruity  in  its  latterly  assuming  such  a  form  as  fitted  it  more 
"  than  ever  for  the  use  to  which  it  was  to  be  put."  .......''  It  is 

*'  most  curious,  and,  I  own,  to  me,  very  satisfactory,  that  such  a  line 
'^  should  be  drawn  between  the  Fathers  who  were,  and  who  were 
*^  not,  mystical.  I  feel  a  sensation  of  pleasure  that  such  a  line 
"  can  be  clearly  drawn.  For  much  as  I  value  the  use  the  mystics 
**  have  been  of,  I  own,  I  no  more  relish  them  for  myself  on  the 
^*  one  hand,  than  I  do  Calvinists  on  the  other.  We  may  use  them 
**  with  much  information  and  innocent  entertainment;  though,  now 
"  and  then,  with  a  touch  of  regret, 

*'  The  latent  tracts,  the  giddy  heights,  explore 
"  Of  those  who  blindly  creep,  or  sightless  soar. 

^'  But  we  cannot  but  be  pleased  to  have  it  distinctly  made  out 
"by  unprejudiced  arbiters,  that  we  heXong  to  neither  class; 
^^  neither  creep  with  dogmatists,  nor  soar  with  mystics.  By  the 
"  way,  are  not  the  predestinarian  class  the  same  transcendentalists 
**  on  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  that  mystics  are  in  that  of  Plato? 
*^  and  have  they  not  both,  in  their  several  ways,  been  efficient 
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*'  outguardsy  the  one  of  truth,  the  other  of  love?" — (vol,  i.  pp. 
884,285.) 

Sentiments  like  these  are,  occasionally,  echoed  back  by  his 
disciple  and  correspondent :  *^  That  mixture  of  scholasticism  and 
**  mysticism,*'  says  Bishop  Jebb,  **  which  prevailed  in  the  Latin 
*'  Church  for  two  centuries  prior  to  the  Reformation,  we  know 
^*  was  deformed  by  grievous  errors ;  but,  probably,  it  was,  on  the 
*'  whole,  the  purest  the  times  would  bear.  On  this  hypothesis, 
«  you  will  observe  that  your  idea  of  the  Jinal  cause  of  the  Canti-^ 
^*  cles  comes  into  play,  they  beiHg,  as  it  were,  a  pleasure-ground 
**Jor  mysticism  to  disport  in." — (vol.  i.  pp.  308,  309)« 

On  one  occasion  the  bishop  improves  upon  his  master.  For 
instance,  an  ordinary  thinker  might'  probably  find  it  a  difficult 
and  almost  hopeless  task  to  discover  any  connexion  between  the 
shutting  up  of  the  Continent  by  Napoleon  and  the  advancement 
of  biblical  literature  in  England.  Bishop  Jebb,  however,  finds 
no  difficulty  in  the  matter.  He  is  quite  satisfied,  not  only  that 
the  connexion  between  these  two  things  is  most  unquestionable, 
but  that  it  was  providentially  brought  about ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  makes  this  out  is  as  follows :  it  is  well  known  that  the 
English  cannot  exist  without  travelling  in  some  direction  or  other: 
by  the  closing  of  continental  Europe,  however,  the  inquisitive  and 
locomotive  instinct  was  diverted  from  its  ordinary  channel :  the 
capitals  of  Europe  were  closed  against  our  young  men  of  rank, 
and  wealth,  and  literary  promise ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
they  were  compelled  to  navigate  the  Archipelago,  to  wander  over 
the  Troad,  and  to  explore  the  most  interesting  regions  of  Greece. 
This  impulse  was,  fortunately,  strengthened  by  the  scepticism  of 
Jacob  Bryant,  whose  reveries  and  speculations  relative  to  the 
Trojan  war  had  raised  up  a  controversy  by  which  the  attention 
and  the  curiosity  of  the  wanderers  was  very  powerfully  attracted  to 
the  plain  of  Troy,  and  to  the  whole  of  the  Homeric  territory. 
This  new  passion  created  a  vast  demand  for  Greek ;  for  lieaihen 
Greek,  it  is  true;  for  pocket  volumes  of  the  classics,  and  for 
habitual  familiarity  with  the  sages  and  poets  of  Greece  in  her 
glorious  and  palmy  days.  But  even  the  study  of  heathen  Greek 
was,  eventually,  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  Christian  Greek ; 
for  it  established  a  national  taste  for  Greek  literature,  in  all  its 
various  departments.  So  that  Napoleon,  by  sending  our  travel- 
lers to  Greece,  became,  unconsciously,  instrumental  to  the  more 
zealous  and  effectual  study  of  the  dialect  of  the  New  Testament 
in  England.  "  I  do  soberly  view  it  as  a  providential  dispensa- 
*^  tion,'*  says  Bishop  Jebb, "  that,  by  circumstances  wholly  beyond 
*'  our  controul,  the  study  of  the  Greek  language  should  have  been 
^*  forced,  as  it  were,  upon  the  one  country  in  this  world,  whose 
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'^  establishment,  whose  liturgy,  whose  habits  of  thinking,  most 
eminently  qualify  it  for  the  office  of  hereafter  elucidating  Holy 
Scripture.  This  may  worthily  be  deemed  one  among  the  many 
*^  final  causes  of  present  events;  and,  if  the  shutting  up  of  conti^ 
"  nental  Europe  were  to  be  attended  with  no  other  beneficial  results 
'^  {which  is  far  from  probable),  the  world  would  be  amply  indem^ 
*^  nified  by  this  one  great  and  unquestionable  blessing." — (vol.  ii. 
p.  66.) 

But,  to  revert  to  the  meditations  of  Mr.  Knox,  his  general 
theory  respecting  the  march  of  God's  designs  for  the  moral  re- 
storation of  mankind,  is  briefly  and  pointedly  expressed  in  the 
following  paragraph :  '^  I  am  persuaded  that,  as  the  great  general 
'^  scheme  was  divided  into  dispensations.  Patriarchal,  Jewish,  and 
^^  Christian,  so  the  Christian  dispensation  has  also  successive  plans 
"  of  providential  mariagement:  adjusted,  on  an  analogous  princi- 
*^  pie,  to  the  advancing  capabilities  and  exigencies  of  human  and 
"  Christian  society.  From  an  imperfect  apprehension  of  revealed 
*'  truth,  misconceptions  are  necessarily  formed;  and  they  are pro^ 
"  videntially  allowed  to  keep  possession:  probably,  because  the 
''  truths  themselves  could  not  otherwise  be  kept  in  view,  and,  if 
''  suffered  once  to  sink  into  oblivion,  might  with  great  difficulty. 
*^  again  recover  their  place  in  the  public  mind." — (vol.  ii.  p.  520, 
521.) 

This  pious  and  settled  persuasion,  as  may  readily  be  imagined* 
was  a  source  of  unspeakabable  consolation  and  tranquillity  to  this 
Christian  philosopher.  It  enabled  him  to  possess  his  soul  in 
peace,  while  the  hearts  of  other  men  were  failing  them  for  fear, 
and  for  looking  after  the  things  which  are  coming  on  the  earth. 
And  he  here,  accordingly,  goes  on  to  say,  ^'  I  confess  it  was  very 
^'  much  on  this  ground,  that  I  look  with  tranquillity  on  the  present 
**  jarring  elements  of  what  is  called  the  religious  world.  The 
*'  zealous  missionaries  of  the  day,  however  different  in  name, 
agree  in  urging  doctrines  which  appear  to  be  as  unfounded  as 
those  of  purgatory  or  expiatory  penance.  And  yet,  I  greatly 
*'  doubt  whether  any  thing  much  more  solid  would  suit  the  capa- 
"  city  of  the  present  time.  And  I  comfort  myself  with  thinking, 
that,  when  the  Christian  world  -  becomes  susceptible  of*  purer 
^'  influences,  due  means  of  communicating  them  will  not  be 
wanting.'' — (vol.  ii.  p.  521.) 
We  produce  these  passages,  as  we  produced  the  former,  with- 
out the  slightest  intention  of  entering,  at  present,  into  any  dis- 
<|^uisition  relative  to  the  soundness  of  such  speculations.  A  fitter 
time  for  that  will  arrive,  when  we  shall  be  able  to  examine  the 
correspondence  by  the  light  of  the  forthcoming  "  Remains."  In 
the  mean  time,  we  cannot  forbear  to  remark  that  these,  and  othei 
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distingaishing  doctrines  of  the  school,  are  occftSioaaHy  sfKiikev  of 
in  a  manner  which  conrnianicates  to  them  almost  an  air  of  myste^. 
There  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  understanding  between  th<^  two 
friends,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  expedient  partially  to  teil  their 
system  by  something  of  a  Disciplina  Arcam.  Their  doctrines 
might,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  considered  as  esoteric*  Not  tbat 
the  adepts  were  desirous  of  keeping  those  doctrines  to  themselves, 
and  to  a  chosen  circle  of  favourite  disciples ;  but,  simply,  ffcait 
disciples  could  not  easily  be  found  who  might  be  in  a  condition 
to  receive  them,  and  to  profit  by  them.  Jndeed,  it  seems  to  have 
been  their  persnasion  that  St.  Paul  himself  gave  countenance  to 
this  sort  of  discrimination  and  reserve,  in  his  promulgation  of  the 
Gospel  mystery  i  and  that  Ephesos  wHs  Selected  by  hinf  for  a 
more  plenary  and  profound  initiation  than  any  other  church.  The 
notions  of  Knox  on  this  subject  will  appear  from  the  folkrwing 
extract,  in  which  the  reader  will  find  certain  hints  and  sugges- 
tions, which  require  a  mnch  fuller  exposition  and  development 
than  could  possibly  be  given  to  them  v^ithin  the  compass  of  a 
letter. 

"  The  superior  depth  of  this  epistle  (to  the  Ephesians)  has  been  ac- 
knowledged by  all.  Ignatius,  quoted  by  Micbaelis,  and  lying  now  before 
me,  says  to  the  Ephesians  IT/xeic  de  IlavXov  avfifivarai  core  fiyuurfuyoum 
St.  Chrysostom,  in  the  above-quoted  preface,  states  it  as  a  received 
opinion,  tbat  St.  Paul  made  speciul  communications  to  the  Ephesians. 
1  have  not  that  volume  of  the  Greek;  but  the  Latin  translatioti  of  Mus- 
cuius,  is, '  Dicitur  et  iliis,  tanquam  jam  imbutis,  profiindiora  spiritaalium 
sensuum  concredidisse.'  I  think  'dicitur*  implies  what  I  say.  Sl^ 
Chrysostom  then  adds,  as  his  own  jndgment,  '  Est  antem  hsec  epistola 
sublimibos  reperta  sensibtis  et  dogmatibus ;'  and  again,  '  abundat  vebe* 
menter  sublimibus  et  excellentibus  sensibus.  Nam  qusB  fere  nasquaiH 
locutus  est,  hie  loquitur )  utpote  cum  dicit,  ut  nota  fiat  principatibus,  ac 
potestatibus  coelestibus,  per  ecclesiam,  multiformis  sapientia  Dei.'  I 
add  to  this  ancient  testimony,  Grotius's  more  modem  but  wonderfully 
strong  one;  '  Paulus  jam  vetus  in  apostolico  munere,  et  ob  evangelium 
Rom»  vinctus,  ostendit  illis,  quanta  sit  vis  evangelii  prtfe  doctrinis  omni* 
bus :  quomodo  omnia.  Dei  consilia,  ab  omni  aeVo,  eo  tetenderint :  quam 
admiranda  sit  in  eo  Dei  efflcacia:  rerum  sublimitatem  adsequans  Verbis 
subllmioribus,  quam  uUa  unqnam  habnit  lingua  httmana.' 

'*  What,  then,  does  St.  Paul  communicate  to  the  Ephesians,  to  htai 
out  all  these  strong  plaudits.  Tbis,  I  conceive, . .  that  Christianity  was 
to  be  an  analogical  Judaism ;  acting  on  all  human  society^  in  proportion 
as  God  should  extend  it,  as  tbe  Jewish  dispensation  acted  on  tbat  single 
nation :  that  tbus,  tbe  Christian  Church  was,  on  a  grand  scale^  to  take 
tbe  place  of  Judaism ;  was  to  be,  in  a  sublimer  way,  or  for  a  nobler  pur- 
pose, a  similar  apparatus ;  was,  consequently,  to  be  as  appositely  fitted 
to  its  great  end ;  and,  on  tbe  whole,  was  to  be  tbe  sphere  in  wbicb,  as 
well  as  tbe  organ  by  wbicb,  all  tbe  magnificent  prophecies  of  tbe  Old 
Testament  were  to  have  their  final  fulfilment. 
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*^  The  secrtey,  on  this  snbject,  to  othen>  throws  additional  light  on 
what  has  be^n  said  to  the  Ephesiant.  Bot  the  most  remarkable  con- 
cealment 18^  that,  in  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians ;  wrote,  as  we  have 
ground  to  thinks  at  the  same  time;  and  cursorily  touching  on  the  same 
topics^  This  has  deceived  many  into  a  belief,  that  tbey  really  troated 
on  the  same  points;  but  with  an  adroitness,  not  almost  to  be  imagined, 
6t.  Paul  does  not,  in  any  single  instance,  drop  a  word  to  the  Colossians, 
which  could  light  the  train  of  thought  he  pursues  in  writing  to  the 
£phesians.  In  fact,  he  seems  to  do  something  amazingly  of  the  same 
kind,  but  yet  not  of  the  same  kind.  For,  to  the  Colossians,  the  mystery 
is  '  Christ  in  you  the  hope  of  glory ;'  whereas,  to  the  Ephesians,  It  is  the 
Avai:£0aXaiCiio-cc  rwy  travrtav  ev  XptdT^  . .  ecc  ovccyoynav  xXf^fMi/iaroc 
riav  Kaipiav.  As  a  farther  illustration,  compare  Colossians  i.  21,  22,  23, 
with  Ephesians  ii.  11,  12,  &c.  &c.  This  last-quoted  passage,  I  should 
observe,  Is  that  on  which  I  found  an  analogical  Judaism. 

**  Now,  even  to  name  this  to  the  Colossians,  would  have  been  dan* 
gerous,  as  a  tendency  to  gross  Judaism,  was  the  epidemic  of  the  day ; 
and  to  have  talked  dF  an  analogical  Judaism  to  nine  out  of  ten,  would 
have  been  thought  to  sanction  gross  Judaism.  Another  cause  was,  thai 
they  only,  who  could  use  this  world  without  abusing  it,  could  understand 
how  the  Church  could  make  the  world  its  own ;  and  to  speak  to  others^ 
of  the  Church  mingling  with  the  world,  might  be  tempting  the  weak  to 
commixture  inconsistent  with  all  safety.  On  the  contrary,  the  Ephe- 
sians, having  more  than  any  other  Church  risen  above  worldly  tempta- 
tions, (mark  Acts  xix.  19.)  might  be  trusted  above  any  Church  with  the 
whole  truth.  I  can  but  just  add,  that  the  epistles  to  St.  Timothy  won- 
derfully accord  with  that  to  the  Ephesians  themselves.  The  Church  is,  in 
1  Tim.,  the  house  of  God,  trrvKo^  «cai  e^patctf/ia  of  the  truth :  mark,  oroXoci 
visibility,  and  c^paiai/ia,  establishment :  in  2  Tim.  ii.  20,  a  great  house, 
in  which  must  be  various  vessels ;  some  to  honour,  some  to  dishonour* 
But  its  being  the  pillar  and  ground  of  truth  is  wonderful  1  A  bouse,  a 
great  house,  is  the  commencement  often  of  a  city ;  it  was  to  be  so  hero. 
Qur  Lord  spoke  of  both  a  house  and  a  city;  St.  Matt.  v.  14,  15  :  but 
first,  of  a  candlestick  and  candle.  And  observe,  the  Apocalypse  has  them 
all.  fiv  that  time,  wisdom  had  builded  her  house,  and  hewn  out  her 
seven  pillars.  But  Epbesus  is  the  first  of  them  all.  '  I  will  remove  thy 
candlestick,*  seems  to  be  '  I  wiU  take  away  thy  primacy.'  " — vol.  i.  p.  481 
—484. 

These  notions  are  re-echoed  by  Jebb^  in  his  reply^  aa  fol* 
Idwi  s— 

*'  As  to  the  fitness  of  Enhesus,  as  a  place,  I  have  just  found  a  very 
striking  passage,  too  long  for  present  quotation,  in  Castalip's  comment, 
which  at  another  time  I  will  send* 

*'  Not  only  the  depth  but  the  obscurity  of  this  epistle  has  been  ro- 
marked. 

'*  Erasmus  says, '  Idem  in  hac  epistola  Pauli  fervor,  eadem  profiinditas, 
idem  ommno  spiritus,  et  pectus.  Verum,  non  alibi  sermo,  hyperbatis, 
anapodotis,  aUisque  incommoditatibns  molestior,  sive  id  interpretis  fuit. 
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quo  fuit  II8U8  ill  bac,  sive  sensuam  sublimitatem  sermonis  facaltas  non 
est  assecuta.  Certe  stylus  tantum  dissonat  a  caDteris  PauU  epistolis^  at 
alienus  Tideri  possit,  nisi  pectus  atque  indoles  Paulinse  mentis  hanc 
prorsus  illi  vindiearet.'  For  this  obscurity,  Michaelis  (p.  151.)  does  not 
even  attempt  to  assign  a  cause.  Erasmus,  you  see,  baa  done  so  a^tgua- 
tenus;  but  may  we  not  add,  tbat  tbe  obscurity  was  possibly  designed,  to 
prevent  St.  Paul's  esotericks  from  being  knowable  to  the  uninitiated  ? 
You  must  certainly  recollect,  (I  cannot  now  turn  to  books,)  that,  when 
Alexander  complained  to  Aristotle,  that  he  had  done  ill  to  give  the 
world  his  esotericks,  the  philosopher  replied :  '  I  have  published  them, 
and  I  have  not  published  them,  for  none  but  the  initiated  will  under* 
stand  me.'  " — vol.  i.  pp.  487,  488. 

In  all  this  there  is,  evidently,  much  matter  of  doubtful  disputO'^ 
tion.  It  is  produced  here,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  further  illus* 
trating  the  peculiar  mental  temperament  of  the  writers; — their 
habit,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  of  watching  the  signs  in  the 
heavens,  till  the  very  clouds  assumed,  to  their  eye,  appearances 
and  shapes  which  escaped  the  discernment  of  other  men. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the  progress  of  Knox's  mind 
was  from  the  school  of  Wesley  to  that  of  the  Church  of  England; 
and  similar  to  this,  we  believe,  was  the  progress  of  his  distin- 
guished pupil.  We  have  occasionally  heard  it  affirmed,  that,  at 
one  time,  the  prepossessions  of  Jebb  were  strongly  in  favour  of 
that  division  of  the  religious  public  which  is  usually  known  by 
the  title  of  Evangelical;  but  that  his  ascent  to  a  higher  grade  of 
Churchmanship  was  always  proportioned  to  the  growth  of  his 
knowledge  and  experience.  Whether  the  exact  position  occupied 
by  the  C/iurch,  was  ever  quite  distinctly  fixed  in  Knox's  survey 
of  the  providential  dispensations,  may  reasonably  be  doubted;  for 
there  are  some  sentences  of  his  which  seem  to  intimate  rather 
more  laxity  relative  to  this  question  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  him.  But,  that  the  Church,  in  his  judgment,  holds 
an  intermediate  station  between  the  towering  and  transcendent 
supremacy  claimed  for  it  by  the  Papists,  and  the  low,  broad  level, 
which  contents  the  Ultra- Protestants,  is  manifest  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  thoughts  and  expressions ;  and  more  especially  evi- 
dent from  the  following  golden  words: — 

^^  What  perverse  influence  the  nick-name  of  Protestant  has  had 
on  our  Church !  Ever  since  the  epithet  became  fashionable,  its 
vulgar  definition  has  had  more  authority  with  Churchmen  them- 
'^  seves,  than  all  the  settled  standards  to  which  they  were  bound ; 
'^  and  the  consequence  has  been,  a  steady  increase  of  ignorance^ 
"  coldness,  and  vacillation.     The  Bible  Society  champion,*  (Dr. 

*  Tills  phrase  has  rather  an  ambiguous  sound.    But  it  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to 
inform  the  reader  that  Dr.  Marsh  was  no  champion ybr  tlie  Bible  Society. 
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Marsh),  and  Mr.  Peter  Gandolpby,  will  scarcely  make  a  treaty 
of  peace ;  and  the  war  between  them  must  involve  a  deeper 
**  discussion  of  the  merits  of  Protestantism,  strictly  so  called, 
''  than  it  has  yet  undergone.  It  will,  perhaps^  be  at  length  dis- 
*^  covered,  that  there  is  a  medium  between  the  two  extremes, 
'*  which  combines  the  advantages  and  shuts  out  the  evils  of  both; 
''  which  Vincentius  Lirinensis  clearly  marked  out  in  the  fifth 
'^  century;  and  which,  at  this  day,  exists  nowhere  but  in  the 
"  genuine  central  essence  of  our  own  reformed  Episcopal  Church. 
X  ou  will  observe,  I  do  not  say  it  exists  in  our  Church  in  a 
perfect  form.  I  think  it  rather  exists  in  it  as  the  little  bird  in 
the  egg,  when  incubation  has  gone  a  certain  length,  but  is  not 
'^  yet  completed.  Perhaps  even  incubation  is  yet  to  come;  but 
''  we  have  the  principle,  as  it  is  not  elsewhere  to  be  found." — 
(vol.  ii.  pp.  122,  123.) 

This  was  written  in  1813.  Since  that  time  a  process  has  been 
going  on,  which^  if  not  precisely  analogous  to  incubation,  may  per- 
haps be  likened  to  that  artificial  mode  of  hatching,  which  is  said 
to  be  practised  among  the  Egyptians.  An  oven  has  been  gradually 
heated  by  the  joint  good  offices  of  a  most  miscellaneous  company, 
though  not,  it  is  true,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  Church  to 
maturity  of  life :  and  yet  we  have  good  hope  that,  in  spite  of  the 
design  with  which  it  has  been  prepared,  it  will  be  found,  in  a 
certain  measure,  to  have  done  the  work  which  was  contemplated 
by  Knox.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  fiery  peril,  which 
has  for  some  years  been  gathering  around  the  Church,  has  al- 
ready been  attended  with  effects  of  animating  promise.  Church- 
men have  been  impelled,  by  the  menaces  of  her  adversaries,  to  a 
more  close  and  faithful  search  into  their  own  credentials,  and  to 
a  more  profound  acquaintance  with  the  sense  of  primitive  times. 
And  this  proceeding,  we  are  confident,  will  be  found,  of  all 
others,  the  most  efficacious,  for  awakening  them  to  a  more  lively 
and  permanent  feeling  of  their  responsibilities.  We  trust  that 
the  fires,  which  are  lighted  for  the  destruction  of  the  Church, 
will  be  so  tempered  by  the  breath  which  bloweth  as  it  listeth, 
that  they  shall  only  bring  out,  into  more  heafthful  action,  those 
vital  principles,  which  have  never  yet  been  extinct  within  her. 

We  could  easily  lengthen  our  paper  by  many  an  interesting  and 
delightful  extract  from  the  miscellaneous  contents  of  this  corre- 
spondence; but  our  limits  impose  upon  us  the  absolute  necessity 
of  self-denial.  We  must  conclude,  therefore,  as  we  began,  by 
expressing  our  concern  that  the  editor  did  not  feel  himself  at 
liberty  to  use  more  freely  the  privilege  of  retrenchment.  In  say- 
ing this,  however,  we  hope  that  we  shall  not  be  misunderstood* 
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Mr.  Foreter  is  far  too  well  known  to  be  vulnerable  by  any  insi- 
nuations unfavourable  to  his  character  for  high  principle  and 
truly  Christian  benevolence.  Such  insinuations^  it  is  notorious^ 
have  recently  been  scattered  abroad  with  no  sparing  hand.  We 
are,  nevertheless,  profoundly  convinced^  that  he  has^  throughout 
his  task,  been  prompted  only  by  an  affectionate  veneration  for  the 
memory  of  his  friend^  and  by  a  desire  to  discharge  faithfully  the 
trust  reposed  in  him. 


Abt.IX. — 1.  An  Essay,  Religious  and  Political,  on  Ecclesias^ 
tical  Finance,  as  regards  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ire^ 
land:  interspersed  with  other  matter  not  irrelevant  to  the  subject. 
By  the  Rev.  David  O.  Croly,  Parish  Priest  of  Ovens  and 
Aglis.  2d  edit.    Bolster^  Cork;  and  Longman^  London :  1834* 

2,  A  Sermon,  preached  in  St,  MichaePs  Church,  Charlestou, 
February  I3th»  1833,  before  the  Convention  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  Diocese  of  South  Carolina.  By  Bev^ 
J.  Adams,  President  of  the  College  of  Charleston,  S.  Caro* 
lina;  and  (ex  officio)  Horry  Professor  of  Moral  and  Political 
Philosophy.    2d  edit*     Miller.    Charleston:  1833. 

We  have  lately  seen  the  painful  inconveniences,  which  are  insepar- 
able from  the  working  of  the  voluntary  system,  delineated  and 
laid  bare  by  persons  perfectly  and  experimentally  acquainted  with 
the  subject: — we  have  seen  the  irksome  situation  of  Dissenting 
Preachers — the  annoyances  which  are  always,  and  the  indignities 
which  must  be  often,  endured — the  necessity  of  having  recourse 
to  the  arts  of  insratiation  or  display — of  courting  or  astonishing 
their  hearers — of  administering  doses  of  delicate  flattery,  some- 
times even  in  thie  guise  of  censure  and  rebuke — and  the  utter 
want  of  authority,  which  will  be  usually  discernible,  where  the 
minister  is  the  creature  of  his  flock^  and  almost  a  petitioner  for 
their  bounty.  We  might  also  add  the  argument,  which  has  been 
employed  with  admirable  effect  in  Serjeant  Spankie's  second 
Letter  to  his  Constituents,  that  these  grievous  evils  would  be 
more  apparent  and  more  operative,  if  there  were  no  Ecclesiastical 
Establishment  to  keep  them  in  check ;  for  that,  as  long  as  there 
is  this  great  object  of  jealous  emulation,  the  Dissenters  will  make 
it  a  point  of  honour  to  raise  the  character  and  station  of  their 
ministers  to  something  like  an  equality  with  the  ministers  of  the 
Church ;   but  that,  if  it  were  withdrawn,  more  sordid  feelings 
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would  prevttily  and  the  eituatioii  of  the  disaentiog  teacher  would 
be  still  more  embarrassing,  and  his  pecuniary  resources  still 
Mnalier  and  more  uncertain* 

And,  as  we  have  had  more  than  one  picture  of  English  Dissent 
by  Dissenters,  we  have  now  a  picture  of  Irish  Catholicism  by  a 
Priest.  It  is  a  very  strange  production ; — sharp,  clever,  caustic, 
occasionally  eloquent; — but  written  in  a  wild,  fierce,  intemperate, 
and  spmetimes  irreverent  style ;  and  stuffed  with  stale  quotations, 
not  always  happily  applied,  or  even  correctlp^  given — "  dry  as 
remaining  bisci^t  after  voyage/'  We  cannot  quite  agree  with  Mr, 
Croly,  where  he  describes  his  effort  in  the  title-page  as  an  "  Essay 
on  Ecclesiastical  Finance,  &c.  interspersed  with  other  matter  not 
irrelevant  to  the  subject/'  We  rather  concur  with  his  ''  heading" 
of  Chapter  XVII. — "  A  declamatory^  digression  by  way  of  relief." 
However,  his  pages  are  full  of  startling  facts,  and  the  unflinching 
assertion  of  unpalatable  truths. 

This  pamphlet,  therefore,  has  excited  considerable  notice—^ 
from  its  peculisyr  source  even  more,  perhaps,  than  its  intrinsic 
qualities.  It  is  a  notice,  however,  which  will  not  preclude  our 
remarks ;  because  we  are  inclined  to  look  upon  this  publication 
under  a  partic4ilar  aspect.  We  pass  over  the  "  Epistle  Dedica« 
tory  Ad  Plebem/'  being  quite  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  why  the 
direction  of  the  letter  is  such,  that  they,  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 
could  not  understand  it,  or  even  guess  that  it  was  meant  for 
themselves.  Mr.  Croly  has  here,  we  think,  written  "  more  Hiber- 
nicOf^  and  slipped  into  a  practical  blunder.  We  pass  over  the 
introductory  discourse,  and  the  speculations  upon  the  possibility 
of  reunion  between  the  Roman  Cadiolic  and  Protestant  Churches. 
We  come  at  once  to  the  real  business  of  the  Essay«  Mr.  Croly 
telb  us  in  Chapter  I,, 

^'  The  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  has  been  now  for  a  very.long  period 
without  any  legal  provision  for  the  subsistence  of  her  ministers.  This 
deficiency,  however,  has  been  in  a  great  measure  supplied  by  the  custo* 
mary  contributions  of  their  own  flocks.  Many  persons  are  of  opinion 
that  this  dependent  state  of  the  clerical  body  is  conducive  to  the  good  of 
religion  and  should  by  all  means  be  continued,  while  others,  on  the  con* 
trary,  assert  that  the  interests  of  religion  and  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity would  be  much  better  promoted  by  the  formation  of  a  Catholic 
Church  Establishment.  The  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  two 
branches : — the  first,  whether  the  present  system  of  ecclesiaJstical  finance 
should  be  persevered  in  }  And  in  case  not,  whether  a  state  provision 
should  be  substituted  ?  In  order  to  determine  the  first  question,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  inquire  minutely  into  the  present  mode  of  subsistence  of 
the  Irish  Catholic  Clergy  5  and  to  see  their  various  and  multiplied  con- 
trivances to  procure  er  extract  money  from  their  congregations." — p.  24. 
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In  Chapter  IL  our  author  proceeds  to  refute  the  ^^  noisy  de- 
claimers,*'  who 

*'  insist  that  tbe  clergy  should  depend  for  their  snbsistence  upon  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  their  flocks ;  for  that  otherwise  they  would  not 
Attend  to  the  duties  of  their  ministry.*'— *p.  24. 

He  shows  that  these  voluntary  contributions  are  not  so  vei^  volun» 
tary  after  all. 

"  Doubtless  many  persons  cheerfully  contribate  to  the  support  of  their 
clergy,  and  pay  without  reluctance  upon  every  necessary  occasion.  But^ 
on  the  other  hand,  very  many  act  a  different  part — many  who  would,  if 
left  to  their  own  free  choice,  pay  not  a  single  stiver  into  the  ecclesiastical 
treasury.  These  persons  part  with  their  money  through  terror  of  public 
exposure  and  the  superstitious  fear  of  sacerdotal  hostility." — pp.  24, 25. 

We  are  next  informed  that 

"  the  mode  of  extracting  clerical  dues  is  quite  arbitrary  and  capricious ; 
fixedness  and  uniformity  are  out  of  the  question.  Almost  everything 
depends  upon  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  clergyman.  There  are 
salutary  regulations  in  every  diocese  respecting  Church  dues,  as  well  as 
other  points  of  Church  discipline,  put  forth  by  episcopal  and  synodical 
authority." — p.  25. 

But  these  salutary  regulations  are  in  practice  disregarded^  so  that 
the  strangest  discrepancy  prevails  even  in  the  same  diocese. 

'*  Every  priest,  looking  to  his  peculiar  necessities  or  to  self-interest, 
makes  the  most  he  can  of  his  ministry,  and  multiplies  his  exactions  with- 
out any  reference  to  statute  law,  or  episcopal  authority.'* — p.  25. 

It  is  also  stated. 

'*  The  dues  are  now  nearly  double  what  they  were  thirty  years  ago ;  so 
thaty  strange  as  it  may  appear,  amid  the  decay  of  trade  and  commerce, 
agriculture  and  manufactures,  the  revenues  of  the  Irish  Catholic  Church 
are  in  a  constant,  steady,  progressive  state  of  improvement." — p.  26. 

It  is,  therefore,  no  marvel  that  Chapter  IV.  commences  with  the 
assertion,  "  This  state  of  things  is  everywhere  exciting  murmurs;'^ 
or  that  Chapter  V.  opens  with  the  words, 

''  Two  observations  here  very  naturally  present  themselves ;  the  total 
disregard  on  the  part  of.  the  clergy  of  the  diocesan  statutes — and  tbe 
unaccountable  supineness  of  the  bishops  in  respect  to  their  enforcement. 
Nothing  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  finance  but  discrepance,  capricious- 
ness,  and  disorganization." — p.  26. 

In  Chapter  VII.  Mr.  Croly  enters  upon  particulars.  Let  us 
now  approach — but  with  no  exulting  footsteps — that  he  may  take 
us  behind  the  scenes,  introduce  us  to  the  arcana^  and  initiate  us  in 
the  pecuniary  mysteries  of  the  Irish  Priesthood. 

*^  The  revenue  of  the  parish  priest  is  derived  from  a  variety  of  sources* 
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There  are  coniessioti^  dues,  marriage  daes^  baptism  daes,  mass  dnes^  and 
dues  for  anointing.  He  is  also  paid  at  times  for  attendance  at  fimends* 
Confession  furnishes  the  most  steady  and  constant  source  of  re?eQQe. 
Twice  a  year  he  collects  confession-money  under  the  denomination  of 
Christmas  and  Easter  offerings.  The  mode  of  making  this  collection  is 
not  very  consonant  to  the  spirit  of  religion.  The  priest  selects  one  or 
two  houses  in  every  plough-land  or  neighbourhood,  where  he  holds, 
according  to  appointment,  what  are  called  "  stations  of  confession  $" 
and  it  is  required  that  the  families  all  about  should  meet  him  when  he 
comes  among  them  upon  these  occasions;  should  make  their  confessions, 
receive  the  holy  sacrament,  and,  finally,  pay  the  customary  dues.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  this  business  is  not  transacted  quietly.  If  in- 
creased dues  are  demanded — a  thing  of  occasional  occurrence— disa- 
greeable and  sometimes  scandalous  idtercations  ensue.  Similar  scenes 
occur  when  individuals  attend  and  crave  time  for  payment ;  while  such 
as  absent  themselves,  unless  they  send  the  dues  as  an  apology,  are  gene- 
rally made  the  subject  of  public  abuse  and  exposure.  All  these  things 
take  place  in  connection  with  the  celebration  of  mass  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  two  sacraments — penance  and  the  eucharist  or  the  Lord's 
supper.  The  association  must  be  admitted  to  be  rather  an  unholy  one.'' 
—pp.  28,  29. 

The  result  is,  according  to  Mr.  Croly,  that 

*^  it  transforms  religious  rites  into  merchantable  commodities,  which  the 
priest  prices  and  turns  to  his  own  advantage  in  the  best  manner  he  can. 
He  gives  and  he  gets  quid  pro  quo.  This  is  the  appearance  of  the  thing  5 
and  the  common  people  do  imagine  that  they  pay  their  money  in  lieu  of 
getting  confession  and  communion.  So  deeply^  indeed,  is  this  persua- 
sion engraven  on  their  minds^  that  they  consider  themselves  exempt  from 
the  obligation  of  payment,  unless  they  actually  get  absolution  and  the 
holy  sacrament — that  is,  value  for  their  money.  — p.  29. 

''  Come  we  now,"  continues  our  eccksiastical  guide,  **  to 
another  item  of  ecclesiastical  revenue — marriage  money.'* 

*'  The  first  thin^  done,  when  there  is  question  of  marrying  a  couple^ 
is  to  make  a  bargain  about  the  marriage  money.  This  sometimes  causes 
a  considerable  delay.  The  remuneration  or  stipend  prescribed  by  the 
diocesan  statutes  is  never  thought  of  for  a  moment.  Indeed^  all  statutes 
respecting  money  matters  are  a  mere  dead  letter.  The  priest  drives  aS 
hard  a  bargain  as  he  can^  and  strives  to  make  the  most  of  the  occasion. 
Marriages  are  sometimes  broken  off  in  consequence  of  the  supposed 
exorbitance  of  the  demands. But  this  is  only  a  preliminary  pro- 
ceeding. Demands  of  money  are  made  upon  such  as  are  present  at  the 
marriage — at  least  upon  the  male  portion  of  the  assembly.  This  gives 
rise  not  unfrequently  to  a  new  and  unhallowed  scene.  The  transaction 
may  by  chance  pass  off  quietly  ^  that  is^  when  every  one  contributes 
according  to  the  wishes  and  expectation  of  the  clergyman.  But  this 
does  not  always  happen.  In  general  the  demands  are  considered  unrea- 
sonable, and  the  priest  is  disappointed  in  his  expectations.    Some  endea- 
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wo«r  i»  €ftt4e  the  paymeBt  of  «ny  jCwiteWmtieB,  oCliert  give  bst  Mttfe, 
•■4  tbe  few  that  please  the  priest  art  mere  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule.  What  is  the  eonseqaenoe  ?  The  clergyman^  after  begging  and 
enteeaClDg  for  some  time  to  litde  purpose^  gets  at  length  into  a  Tage^ 
vttert  tibe  most  bitter  kireetives  against  individaals  5  abuses^  peibaps,  tibe 
whole  eompany,  and  is  abused  himself  in  torn;  nndl  at  length  the  whole 
honse  becomes  one  frig^fiil  aoene  of  confnsion  and  vproar :-— and  aft 
this  ti&es  place  at  the  administrBtion  of  one  of  the  sacraments  of  the 
Cathotie  Chureh^-owing,  too,  to  the  present  system  of  eectesiastieai 
inanee/'— -pp.  d0,81. 

Next  to  be  considered  comes  baptism  nioiiey'*«'««o  item  tbet 
helps  not « little  to  eweU  the  aoiount  of  Churck  revenue* 

*'  The  general  rule  is  to  baptize  at  prirate  houses^  or  at  the  piiest^s 
house  or  lodgings,  and  under  circumstances  not  of  a  rery  hallowed 
description.  One  leading  feature  in  tbe  transaction,  on  the  part  of  the 
priest,  Is  to  get  in  tbe  customary  offering,  and  to  swell,  if  possible,  its 
amount.  The  father  of  the  infant  pays,  as  they  say,  for  the  baptism  ^ 
the  gossip  money  is  demanded  of  the  sponsors;  who  sometimes  amount 
to  four  in  number  and  upwards,  contrary  to  the  Canons  of  Trent,  but 
not  contrary  to  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  priest.  This  money  is 
often  demanded  previous  to  the  admijiistratioQ  of  tbe  rite  $  and*  if  not 
promptly  and  satisfactorily  paid,  scenes  of  abuse  and  recrimination  fre- 
quently ensue ; — similar,  indeed,  to  what  takes  place  00  occasion  of 
marriages,  only  upon  a  smaller  scale.  Children  are  sometimes  sent  away 
without  baptism  for  lack  of  money,  and  women  remain  frequently  a 
considerable  time  without  being  churched  or  purified  after  child-birth|p 
(a  great  evil  !n  their  eyes,)  because  tbe  priest  has  not  been  satisfied 
respecting  the  baptism  money.  Intended  sponsors  are  sometimes  ex* 
eluded  when  gossip  money  is  not  forthcoming,  and  others  substituted  bj 
the  priest — bis  own  servants  perhaps — to  the  great  discomfort  and  an- 
noyance of  the  parents  of  the  child,  and  his  accompanying  i^nds." — 
pp.  33,  34. 

But,  perlHips,  no  part  of  this  melancholy  account  is  more  calcu- 
lated tQ  shock  all  good  and  pious  feelings  than  the  manner  in 
which  tbe  priest  derives  money  from  tbe  administration  of  extreme 
unction* 

'^  The  poor  family  are  xjuite  happy  if  the  deceased  baa  been  mminted ; 
but  we  quite  unhappy  if  this  should  happen  not  to  be  the  case.  This 
rite  is  <^n  administered  under  most  distressing  circumstances«-'-amkl 
sickness,  lamentation,  destitution,  and  want— yet  money  is  demanded  in 
most  eases,  particularly  in  the  country;  and  instances  occur  of  payment 
being  demanded  before-hand,  and  even  <^  money  being  pocketed  by  the 
priest  which  had  been  given  as  alms  for  the  relief  of  the  dying." — p.  34. 

Masses^  too«  are  priced  like  other  rites  of  religion^ 

^'  Ibis  matter  is  partieularly  insisted  ^  at «  particular  season  4if  the 
year — the  commemoration  of  All  Souls — the  second  of  November.   Every 
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dferC  k  then  made  to  interest  the  fei Afol  in  bebelf  of  tte  MMk  in  par* 
giilofy,  in  order  to  inerease  the  oattomary  contribiitions  for  mortaary 
Blassea.  Doctrines  are  frequently  advaticed  on  those  occasions  promiited 
by  cupidity,  not  very  consonant  to  reason  or  the  ScripHms  $  and  the 
congregation  is  led  into  error  in  order  to  replenish  the  eofficrs  of  Ibe 
priest." — pp.  35,36. 

Nor  13  this  all. 

"  Other  bad  consequences  regarding  the  clergy  themsdres  aiiae  out  ai 
the  present  system  of  Church  support.  Many  among  them  ate  oon* 
staatly  endeavouring  to  overreach  and  undermine  one  another*  Every 
man  of  this  description  looks  to  his  own  private  emolumeoib  regardless 
of  all  covenants  or  agreoneots  eiqireised  or  implied.  The  cnrnte  does 
not  make  a  fair  letiiro  to  the  parish  priest,  nor  the  parish  priestp  nnw 
heps,  to  the  curate^nor  the  curates,  where  a  number  is  associated,  lo 
pne  another.  Every  man  gets  in  what  he  can ;  and  seems  to  think  that 
be  would  be  jusUfi^  in  appropriating  the  entire  to  himself.  But  this 
he  cannot  do>  (or  be  must  make  some  return  of  bis  receipts  $  and  this  he 
does;  but  it  is  an  arbitrary  return,  maimed,  docked,  curtailed.  There  is 
no  lack  of  refined  casuistry  in  this  matter*  The  curate  says  he  laboon 
more  than  the  parish  prie$t,  and  therefore  that  he  i$  entitled  to  moee 
than  bis  allotted  proportion  of  the  dues.  The  parish  priest,  perhaps, 
will  say  that  the  curate  is  too  well  paid^  and  thift  he  himself  should  have 
a  larger  dividend  5  and  where  there  are  several  curates  together,  one  will 
say  that  he  is  the  senior,  and  that  he  should  not  be  placed  on  a  level  with 
the  others.  Sometimes  they  assign  a  sweeping  reason  for  this  clandestine 
abstraction  of  the  common  revenue;  namely,  that  the  dues  being  in 
themselves  indeterminate,  and  a  sort  of  arbitrary  exaction,  tiiey  are  at 
liberty  to  make  an  arbitrary  return.  The  consequence  of  all  this  is,  that 
Church  revenue  has  become  a  mere  scramble ;  every  man  striving  to 
seize  upon  a  larger  share,  and  deciding  for  himself  in  the  appropriation. 
This  is  a  bad  state  of  things :  it  is  a  shameful  state  of  clerical  demons 
lization*  Common  honesty  is  out  of  the  question.  Nothing  but  lica, 
schemes,  duplicity,  false  returns;  so  that  the  simple  and  the  honest 
become  the  prey  of  the  cunning  and  the  crafty.  Does  not  this  system 
of  clerical  dishonesty  strike  at  toe  root  of  public  morals  ?    The  morals  of 

the  pastor  must  have  an  influence  00  the  morals  of  the  flock 

One  reflection  more,  and  we  shall  be  done  with  this  part  of  the  subject. 
Let  us  view  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  priests,  this  time  past,  as  instructors 
o(  thdr  people.  Have  Uiey  attended  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel) 
Have  they  inculcated  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  Religion  }  Their 
oongregatioDs  everywhem  have  shown  an  utter  disregaid  to  law  and  to 
the  constituted  authorities : — nothing  among  them  but  sedition  and  in*' 
subordination,  burning  and  maiming,  murder  and  massacre*-^mob  law>  in 
short,  the  greatest  of  all  curses,  the  order  of  the  day.  What  did  the 
priests — the  guides  and  pastors  of  the  people — do  under  these  circum- 
stances }  Did  they  set  their  faces  against  this  unhappy  state  of  things } 
Did  they  preach  obedience  and  subordination  ?  Did  they  inculcate  sub- 
mission to  the  authority  of  law^  or  aid  in  preserving  the  peace  and  tran- 
quillity of  society,  all  which  they  were  bound  to  do  as  ministers  of  the 
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Gospel  and  priests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ?  This  is  a  position 
that  cannot  De  disputed.  It  has  heen  always  the  hoast  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  that  she  teaches  her  children  to  observe  the  laws,  to 
respect  the  dyil  magistrate,  and  to  do  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  pub« 
lie  peace  and  with  indiyidual  security.  The  Irish  Catholic  priests  have 
not  this  time  past  preached  these  doctrines  to  the  people.  It  would  be 
too  much,  perhaps,  to  say  that  the  priests  themselves  were  the  originid 
instigators  of  the  misguided  multituae.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of 
them  acted  a  prominent  part  in  the  business ;  and  the  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  common  people  was,  and  is,  that  the  priests  gave  it  their  fiill 
and  unqualified  sanction.  But  many  of  them  yielded  reluctantly  to  the 
torrent  j  and  appeared  to  give  their  approbation  to  that  which  they  in 
reality  condemned.  They  went  with  the  multitude,  instead  of  guiding 
the  multitude  j  and  suffered  religion  and  morality  to  be  completely 
turned  topsyturvy.  What  was  the  cause  of  all  this  ?  Many  causes,  no 
doubt,  may  be  assigned.  National  and  reh'gious  prejudices  might  have 
had  a  share  5  sectarian  hatred,  cowardice,  a  general  perversity  of  morab. 
But  can  it  be  said  that  the  present  state  of  clerical  dependance  for  sup- 
port upon  a  capricious  multitude  had  no  share  in  determining  this  unbe- 
coming conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  Catholic  priesthood  ?  The  mul- 
titude held  the  strings  of  the  clerical  purse ;  and  woe  betide  the  unfor- 
tunate priest  who  would  set  himself  in  opposition  to  their  wishes." — 
pp.  38, 39. 

Mr.  Croly  then  proceeds 

*'  to  consider  the  second  point,  namely,  whether  it  would  be  right  to 
establish  a  state  provision  for  the  Irish  Catholic  clergy ;  or  whether 
there  are  good  grounds  for  objecting  to  an  establishment  of  the  kind." — 
p.  40. 

We  shall  not,  however,  follow  him  through  this  discussion, 
which  is  partly  speculative  and  partly  historical.  We  have  wished 
to  keep  two  ends  in  view  throughout  the  present  article : — the 
one,  that  we  should  set  down  nothing  on  our  own  authority,  but 
suffer  Mr.  Croly  to  disclose  the  secrets — the  often  appalling 
secrets — of  his  own  **  prison-house  : — the  other,  that  we  should 
give  his  facts,  weeded  and  winnowed  as  much  as  possible  from 
his  arguments.  His  forte,  too,  lies  in  describing  rather  than  in 
reasoning.  His  vivid,  but  coarse  manner,  makes  him  a  portrait- 
painter  of  no  common  power;  but  is  totally  unfit  for  calm  and 
logical  investigation. 

We  recognize  his  peculiar  capabilities  in  the  graphic,  but  ex- 
aggerated and  somevfh^t  grotesque,  delineation,  which  we  subjoin^ 
of  the  Irish  people. 

"  It  is  a  prevailing  notion  in  this  country  that  priests  possess  the  most 
extraordinary  powers  imaginable,  that  the  visible  and  invisible  world  is 
under  their  control  3  that  they  can  at  their  will  and  pleasure  make  sick 
or  make  well ;  give  prosperity  or  adversity,  damnation  or  salvation :  and 
yet  this  extreme  credulity  of  the  vulgar  doies  not  prevent  them — ^so  much 
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are  tbey  under  the  control  of  their  passions— from  setting  themsehes 
occasionally  in  opposition  to  these  same  all-powerfal  personages,  and 
braving  the  fatal  consequences  of  their  destructive  wrath.  They  hold 
the  strangest  opinions  regarding  departed  souls.  They  fancy  the  bunts- 
man^  the  jockey,  the  sporting  squire,  will  be  riding  their  favourate  horses 
in  the  other  world ;  and  they  are  persuaded  that  when  any  particular  mis- 
hap befalls  themselves^  it  is  done  through  the  malicious  intervention  of 
some  deceased  persons — their  enemies.  They  in  general  set  more  value 
on  trivial  observances  than  on  the  weighty  points  of  the  law.  They  are 
extremely  addicted  to  lying,  to  fraud  and  circumvention.  Nothing  can 
persuade  them  but  that  they  ought  to  hate  and  exterminate,  if  in  their 
power,  all  such  as  differ  from  them  in  religion. 

*  Inde  furor  vulgo  quod  numina  vicinorum 
Odit  nterque  locus,  quum  solos  credit  habendos 
Esse  Deos  quos  ipse  oolat.' Jvfo.  Sat,  15, 

It  gives  them  great  offence  to  see  their  priest  on  friendly  terms  with 
Protestants ;  and  such  Priests  as  stand  in  this  sort  of  relationship  are,  by 
way  of  reproach,  denominated  Protestant  priests.  They  believe  in 
ghosts,  fairies,  hobgoblins  5  give  credit  to  dreams  and  fortune  tellers ; 
practice  superstitious  observances  without  number — spells,  charms,  and 
incantations.  In  short  they  are  mere  children  in  all  these  matters. 
They  are  incapable  of  judging  what  may  be  serviceable  to  them  or 
otherwise  touching  laws  and  regulations.  What  extravagant  ideas  do 
not  the  Trades'  Unions  and  Labourers  entertain  ?  They  account  ma- 
chinery a  national  calamity — ^that  which  is  the  great  source  of  produc- 
tion and  wealth.  They  fancy  they  should  be  the  sole  valuers  of  their 
own  labour  5  that  they  should  dictate  to  their  employers  3  and  they 
think  themselves  warranted  in  murdering  any  individual  or  individuals 
who  may  venture  to  think  and  act  differently.  All  this  too  they  imagine 
is  for  the  good  of  trade  and  of  society.  In  the  country  the  lower  orders 
make  no  scruple  whatever  In  combining  against  law  and  order,  and  mas- 
sacreing,  if  they  can,  all  those  who  do  not  join  in  their  combinations. 
In  their  late  anti-tithe  war  they  set  no  more  value  on  the  life  of  a  fellow- 
creature  than  on  the  life  of  the  most  worthless  brute ;  and  many  who 
suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  for  murders  of  the  most  revolting 
description,  could  with  great  difficulty  be  brought  to  acknowledge  the 
justice  of  their  sentence.  They  considered  it  no  breach  of  God's  com- 
mandment to.  murder  a  tithe-owner,  or  a  tithe-receiver^  or  a  tithe-col- 
lector, or  a  tithe-valuator,  or  a  tithe-process-server,  or  even  any  one  that 
would  not  assist  them  in  the  great  and  good  work  of  extingi^ishing  tithes 
altogether. 

*'  They  are  divided  also  among  themselves  into  hostile  factions  or  par- 
ties ;  the  Mahoneys  against  the  Hurleys,  and  the  Hurleys  against  the 
Mahoneys.  They  fight  pitched  battles  against  one  another  with  deadly 
weapons  at  fairs  and  markets  and  patterns  and  goals ;  and  even  on 
Sundays  and  Holidays —taking  good  care  first  of  all  to  hear  mass.  They 
scarcely  ever  meet  together  at  christenings  or  weddings  or  at  the.  ale- 
house that  a  battle  does  not  take  place  $  when  blood  and  bruises  and 
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hrcket^  bonei  terminate  the  bsrbaTOtiB  scene.  They  resen^ble  the  MVage 
Thradans  of  old. 

Scyphis  in  usum  letitiie  natis  pugnare  Thracum  est. 

And  O'Rotifk'ft  noble  feast  as  (rfven  by  Swift  is  stilly  as  to  its  temiiialion» 
frequently  imitated  in  this  civiliced  conntry.  Whiskey  is  all  their  delights 
The  use  or  abuse  of  whiskey  helps  to  iroporerisb  the  farmer  and  to  pan-* 
perize  the  tradesman.  Such  artizans  as  hate  employment  and  tolerable 
wages-smiths^  coachmakers^  carpenters,  masons^  hattann-generaily 
flipend  the  Sundays  in  public  hoases>  and  also  Mondays.  Some  time  on 
Tuesday  they  generally  resume  their  employments.  Labourers  would 
act  a  similar  part  if  they  had  the  means  to  do  so.  Swallowing  whiskey 
and  swallowing  it  to  excess  is  their  swnimtm  bwium ;  like  as  eating  opium 
is  with  the  common  Turks.  There  is  nothing  they  delight  in  more  than 
to  hear  of  conspiracies,  seditions,  tumults,  wars,  a&d  the  shedding  of 
blood."— p.  59—6 1 . 

As  to  his  quotations,  we  must  observe,  that  the  way  in  which 
be  puts  the  second — and  the  same  remark  would  be  applicable  to 
another  which  occurs  in  the  ne^t  sentence — doeft  not  say  much 
for  his  scholarship ;  and  that  for  the  translation  of  the  first  toe  are 
not  answerable,  but  the  *^  Parish  Priest  of  Ovens  and  Aglis.*' 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  inserting  the  following 
sketch  :-^ 

'*  Much  is  said  about  public  opinion.  The  terms^  '  public  opinion* 
and  <  people'  are  used  with  equal  impropriety  in  the  political  slang  of 
the  day.  But  Ut  us  b^  particular.  How  is  the  expression  of  publio 
opinion,  as  it  is  called,  procured  i  or  what  is  it  in  reality  ?  A  parish 
meeting  is  called,  say  in  the  parish  Chapel,  to  petition  Parliament  for  h 
Repeal  of  the  Legislative  Union.  Some  forty  or  fifty  persons  assemble; 
unless  the  meeting  be  called  on  Sundays,  immediately  after  public 
prayers  ;  when  want  of  other  employment,  the  convenience  of  atten- 
dance, or  curiosity,  might  cause  a  larger  assemblage.  The  meetings  in 
the  Country  Parishes  have  been  always  most  part  very  thinly  attended 
even  on  Sundays.  But  to  the  matter  in  question.  Every  meeting  is 
graced  by  the  presence  of  two  or  three  well-trained  hackneyed  orator»^ 
individuals  ^nerally  neither  of  means  nor  character,  but  glib  of  tongue, 
and  aboundmg  in  brass.  These  active  gentlemen  concoct  every  thing, 
propose  ev^  thing,  dictate  everything,  carry eV^ry  thing,  and  conclude 
every  thing.   No  one  indeed  would  have  the  hardihood  to  oppose  them« 

The  rustics  hear,  and  gaze,  and  say  ^  amen.' 

**  The  resolutions  and  petitions  are  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered^  and 
so  the  business  is  done.  The  opinion  of  the  itinerant  orators  is  the 
opinion  of  the  persons  assembled,  by  chance  or  otherwise  ^  and  ihe 
opinion  of  these  is  the  opinion  of  the  parish  at  large.  Such  is  a  sample 
of  the  scenes  generally  acted  Upon  these  occasions  :  and  as  is  the  sam- 
ple, so  is  the  sack,  ab  uno  disee  otmes,  Bven  in  the  cities  at  the  different 
parish  meetings,  we  find  the  same  batch  of  orators  constantly  figuring 
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Hfv'itf',  MSd  AwAj9  idakifig  sure  of  a  ctfrnpetent  muiber  of  vproMiOtt* 
htttken,  U>  drown  ail  oppositkni/'' — pp.  63,  64. 

Bat  ^6  tamt  not  allow  the  felicitous  strength,  which  Mr.  Croly 
throws  into  tnany  of  his  pictures,  to  seduce  us  from  our  design* 
The  lecture  which  he  reads  at  the  end  will  recal  us  to  it :  but  we 
intist  {n-emise  that  the  taste  and  propriety  of  its  tone  are  most 
eKceeditrgly  questionable^  as  between  Parish  Priest  and  Hierarchy, 
Snbordinate  Minister  and  Diocesan. 

''  And  now  ye  Catholic  hierarchy  of  Ireland,  ye  Bishops  and  Priests, 
it  is  high  time  for  you  to  hold  ap  your  heads,  and  to  act  a  part  suitable  to 
the  Importance  and  dignity  of  your  order.  Ye  say  that  *  ye  have  been 
appointed  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  mle  the  Chnrch  of  Grod.'  Hare  ye  these 
yeaiH  past  acqoitted  y^arselfet  of  this  indispensaMe  obligation  }  Hate 
ye  mkd  the  people  cdnimitted  to  yonf  charge  according  to  the  maxioia 
of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Canons  cf  the  Chofch  ?  Hate  ye  ruled  the 
pcopk  >  or  have  ye  snSered  yourselves  to  be  mkd  by  them  ?  Have  je 
m  the  discharge  of  your  duties  ezbibitedj  as  ye  were  bound  to  do,  firm* 
ness,  inflexibility,  determination,  and  perseverance }  Or  have  ye  not,  on 
the  contrary,  been  '  tossed  about  to  and  fro  *  by  every  wind  of  popular 
doctrine?  This  latter  alternative  has  taken  place.  Your  career  has 
been  marked  by  (msteadiness,  time-serving,  and  tergiversation.  Popu- 
lar clamour  has  scared  yon  from  the  paths  of  duty,  and  influenced  even 
your  synodical  decisions.  Ye  have  made  religion  turn  upon  popular 
feeliti^  or  rather  upon  the  feeling  of  fftction ;  -instead  of  endeavouring 
to  make  popular  feeling  square  with  religion.  Ye  have  exhibited  even 
a  want  of  uniformity  among  yourselves  |  for  the  Clergy  of  Ulster  have 
preserved  religion  in  a  great  measure  free  from  that  contagion  of  party 
polities^  by  Which  it  has  been  infected  in  most  other  parts  of  the  king* 
dom.  Did  this  arise  from  peculiarity  of  circumstances,  or  from  a  diver- 
sity of  opinion  ?  Individual  Clergymen  also  in  the  various  other  dioceses 
imitated  the  example  of  their  brethren  in  Ulster,  in  opposition  to  that  of 
their  diocesans  3  .who,  either  with  the  approbation  or  the  connivance  of 
their  Bishops,  respectively  swamped  religion  in  an  ocean  of  politics,  and 
assisted  in  forming  or  fitting  the  unhappy  multitude  for  the  perpetration 
of  every  species  of  outrage  and  crime.  Ye  sufiered  political  or  factious 
harangues  to  be  made  from  your  altars  at  the  celebration  of  IHvine 
Worship,  and  surrendered  your  Churches  to  be  used  as  political  club- 
houses ;  thus  not  only  transgressing  in  general  against  the  sanctity  of 
the  occasiooL  and  the  sanctity  of  the  temple»  but  also  violating  an  express 
ordinance  of  the  Council  of  Trent  respecting  such  matters*'* — pp.  78, 79« 

"  It  is  high  time  for  you  to  raise  yourselves  from  the  depths  into  which 
ye  have  unhappilv  fallen,  and  to  resume  your  proper  station  in  the  com* 
mon wealth  ot  religion.  Emancipate  yourselves  from  the.  trammels  of 
party,  and  recover  your  lost  dignity  and  independence.  Let  your  tem* 
pies  be  once  more  the  houses  of  prayer,  and  yourselves  the  true  ministers 
of  the  Gospel.  Judge  for  yourselves,  decide  for  yourselves  in  all  things 
pertaining  to  the  interest  and  welfare  of  religion.  Seize  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  rescuiog  your  Church  from  its  present  ekemosynary,  humiUat- 
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iDg*  scandidoiis,  inadequate  mode  of  ralMitteiice ;  and  of  procnriog  for  it 
an  honouVable  establishment — an  establishment  that  will  speedily  remove 
its  deformities,  give  it  a  new  and  improved  appearance,  render  its  disci- 
pline conformable  to  the  ecclesiastical  canons^  and  liken  it,  as  is  fitting, 
to  the  other  Catholic  Churches  throughout  Christendom." — p.  82. 

This  last  extract,  which  forms  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
''  the  Essay/'  is  a  key  to  Mr.  Croly's  sentiments  and  desires.  His 
main  object  is  to  prove,  that  the  government  ought  to  offer,  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  ought  to  accept,  a  legal  provision,  in- 
stead of  their  present  casual  and  precarious  subsistence  wrung  from 
the  pockets  of  a  poor  and  ignorant  population.  In  order  to  make 
out  nb  point,  he  has  shown  the  miserable  shifts,  the  unworthy 
expedients*  to  which  they  are  reduced ;  and  the  pernicious  influence 
which  these  circumstances  exert  both  upon  the  character  of  the 
Clei^y  themselves,  and  the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  the 
country.  So  far,  we  conceive,  his  propositions  are  demonstrable  and 
demonstrated .  Leaving,  however,  all  other  considerations,  we  will 
merely  build  upon  them  one  simple  argument ;  and  put  two  or 
three  plain  questions  to  the  body,  of  which  Mr.  Croly  is  a  mem- 
ber. One  of  yourselves,  we  would  say,  has  proved  that  the 
wretchednessof  your  position  arises  from  your  dependent  subser- 
viency to  the  people.  Is  it  wise,  then,  to  accelerate  a  state  of 
things,  which  nuist  render  that  subserviency  and  dependence  more 
complete?  He  6as  proved  that  your  only  relief  can  come  from 
die  legitimate  government  of  the  empire : — ^is  it  wise,  then,  to 
estrange  yourselves,  more  and  more,  from  that  government?  We 
reason  from  his  data,  notjfrom  our  prejudices.  An  Irish  Court, 
an  Irish  Parliament,  an  Irish  and  Cadiolic  Establishment,  severed 
from  all  English  connexion — is  this  your  dream? — You  must 
know,  either  that  these  things  are  the  vainest  and  most  futile  of 
all  visions ;  or  that,  if  they  could  be  partly  realized,  for  you  they 
would  be  the  most  hapless  of  realities.  Or  do  you  wish  the  extinc- 
tion and  abolition  of  every  form  and  modification  of  Ecclesiastical 
Establishment — every  actual  or  supposablC'  connexion  between 
Church  and  State? 

Upon  these  points  Mr.  Croly  has  urged  well; 

*^  It  is  said  that  the  State  should  have  no  control  over  the  Church,  and 
that  every  particular  congregation  should  manage  their  Church  afiairs.' 
This  is  a  matter  of  taste  on  the  part  of  the  Dissenters,  and  it  may  be 
bad  taste  too.  Their  Church  it  completely  democratize  and  the  Minis- 
ter or  Pastor  is  at  the  mercy  and  under  the  control  of  the  congregation.*' 
**  The  idea  of  Dissenters  is  quite  in  character :  it  is  in  opposition  to  the 
general  amalgamation  of  things  and  leads  to  nothing  but  schisms,  sects, 
and  divisions." — p.  45. 

But  on  the  other  hand, — 
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''Roman  Catholics,  as  such,  should  at  least  he  mute  as  to  the  general 

2uestion.  Church  Establishments,  in  fact,  make  part  and  parcel  of  the 
/atholic  Religion.  This  state  of  legalized  Christianity  is  interwoven 
with  the  canons  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  and  dates  its  existence 
from  the  very  period  when  the  dark  night  of  religious  persecution  had 
disappeared,  and  the  bright  day  of  religious  triumph  hegan  to  gladden  the 
hearts  of  the  faithful/'  "  Look  at  the  Catholic  Religion  at  the  present 
day,  wherever  it  is  established  or  is  the  religion  of  the  people.  Look  at 
Italy,  the  great  centre  of  Catholic  unity  j  look  to  Austria,  to  Germauyi 
to  France,  to  Spain,  to  Portugal ;  go  to  the  New  World,  to  North  and 
South  America,  a  state  provision  is  every  where  secured  under  one  shape 
or  the  other  for  the  Priesthood.  Ireland  is  an  exception.  But  was  it 
always  so  ?  or  is  not  this  peculiarity  the  result  of  untoward  circum- 
stances }  How  did  the  case  stand  previous  to  the  Reformation  ?  Who 
then  received  the  tithes  of  the  com  and  of  the  cattle ;  the  tithe  of  tillage 
and  the  tithe  of  agistment !  The  Irish  Catholic  Clergy :  and  they  re« 
ceived  also  the  tithes  that  are  now  called  impropriate.  The  Protestant 
Church  system  is  nothing  but  a  continuation  of  the  Catholic  Church 
system  on  a  less  extensive  scale.''  ''  The  dependent  state  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  in  Ireland  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule — the  necessary 
result  of  untoward  circumstances —  and  opposed  to  the  wishes  as  well  as 
to  the  discipline  of  the  Universal  Church.  The  an ti- establishment  gen- 
tlemen go  m  the  teeth  of  all  this,  and  would  fain  change  the  discipline 
of  the  Church  altogether,  would  dethrone  the  Pope,  annul  the  general 
Councils,  destroy  the  prescription  of  1500  years,  and,  in  de6ance  of  rea- 
son and  of  order,  turn  the  exception  into  the  general  rule.  The  disciples 
of  Socinus,  or  the  semi-demi-Christians  who  would  place  the  Church 
upon  a  new  foundation,  may  venture  to  proceed  to  these  extremes  ;  but 
Cfatholics  or  persons  calling  themselves  Catholics  cannot  do  so  with- 
out transgressing  the  rules  of  logic,  and  overstepping  the  limits  of  ortho- 
doxy."—pp.  71,  72,  73,  74. 

That  the  Independent,  then,  or  the  Socinian,  should  sputter 
forth  his  maledictions  against  Ecclesiastical  institutions  connected 
with  the  state,  is  an  occurrence  quite  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of 
his  tenets ;  but  that  the  Roman  Catholic  should  range  himself  on 
the  same  side,  and  fling  about  the  same  dirty  missiles,  is  an  incon- 
gruity which  belies  the  whole  character  of  his  sentiments,  and 
<x>ntradicts  the  whole  history  of  his  creed.  If  he  conscientiously 
desires  to  have  a  Popish  establishment  instead  of  a  Protestant, 
^e  can  quite  understand,  although  we  may  not  participate,  his 
feelings ;  but  when  he  reviles  and  bespatters  all  establishments  in 
the  abstract,  we  can  hardly  listen  to  him  without  a  rising  qualm 
of  incredulity,  or  an  involuntary  shrug  of  contempt.  The  Roman 
Catholic  may  be  removed  far  enough  from  the  Protestant  Church- 
iQan,  but  he  is  removed  at  an  immeasurably  longer  distance  from 
the  Protestant  Dissenter. 

NO.  XXXIII. — JAN.  1835.  o 
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And  j^t  from  Ireland  Dr.  M'Hale  can  write  about  ^*  tbe  greatest 
nuisance  in  this  or  any  other  country"  in  term?  which  we  will 
pot  characterize;  and,  as  to  some  parts  of  England,  v^e  might 
complain  both  of  the  extent,  to  which  Roman  Catholic  prieat# 
allow  themselves  to  mix  up  politics  with  religioui  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  a  political  bias  is  i&xhibited.  What  an  inter- 
minable hubbub  and  outcry  would  be  raised,  if  the  clergymen  of 
the  Establishment  spoke,  as  Mr.  McDonnell,  of  Birmingh^m^ 
has  spoken, — a  man,  who,  as  we  have  the  best  opportunities  of 
knowings  is^  nevertheless,  most  amiable  in  his  private  character, 
and  most  exemplary  in  tbe  discharge  of  his  ministerial  functions^-rr- 
if  they  should  thrust  themselves  mto  tbe  hottest  steam  of  public 
ipeetings ;  if  they  should  talk  about  taking  up  arms,  or  threaten 
to  impeach  the  servants  of  the  crown>  or  riot  in  the  applaudiEig 
din  of  an  excited  rabble?  Yet,  if  they  did  these  things,  or  thinga 
on  the  other  side  analogous  and  equivalent  to  these,  what  mor« 
would  they  do,  than  is  done  almost  daily  by  Papist  priests  and 
Dissenting  ministers?  God  forbid,  that  they  should  iqaitafe  sp 
bad  an  example.  Yet  they  might  appeal  to  precedents  and 
parallel  cases  among  their  antagonists,  even  if  their  Churches 
were  desecrated  by  tbe  constant  intrusion  of  disloyal  and  antir 
social  violence;  if  nearly  every  one  of  their  places  of  flivjne  wpr* 
ship  was  made,  year  after  year,  tbe  begging-station  for  a  dema^ 
|;ogue ;  or  converted  into  an  arena  for  the  invectives  and  bickeik 
ings  of  faction, — a  focus  for  the  display  of  ambitious  selfishness 
and  presumptuous  flippancy ;  or  even  if  their  clergy  condescended, 
for  political  purposes,  to  cajole  the  ignorance  of  their  congrega- 
tions,  and  pander  to  their  prejudices,  and  play  upon  their  cre-^ 
dulity. 

JJut  we  would  not  be  betrayed  into  recrimination*  We  would 
ipeak  in  the  spirit  of  charity ;  and  we  would  adhere  to  our  singU 
point.  Is  it  possible,  we  ask  again  and  again,  is  it  possible,  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  in  Ireland,  and  even  in  England^ 
should  combine  and  conspire  with  schismatical  Dissenter^  against 
all  connection  between  Christianity  and  the  civil 'government? 
Then  we  turn  for  their  refutation  to  an  unexpected  quarter* 
We  turn  from  a  monarchy  to  a  republic,  from  Great  Britain  to 
the  United  States  of  America.  We  happen  to  have  before  uf 
the  Convention  Sermon  of  Mr.  Adams.  The  sermon  is  itself 
excellent;  but  we  prefer  to  quote  from  a  most  valuable  appendix; 
because  an  American  judge  may  be  thought  a  less  suspicions 
testimony  than  an  American  Episcopalian  divine.  A  very  cele- 
brated jurist,  the  late  Chief  Justice  Parsons,  of  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  laid  down  tbe  following  positions  in  a  case  of 
law : — 
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^'  Several  objections  faave  at  times  been  made  to  tbis  ettabli^aeot^ 
which  may  be  reduced  to  three :  that  when  a  man  disapproves  of  aujr 
leligioD,  or  of  any  snpposed  doctrine  o£  any  religion,  to  compel  him  by 
law  to  contribute  money  for  public  instruction  in  such  rdigioo,  or  doc- 
trine, is  an  infraction  of  his  liberty  of  conscience ; — that  to  compd  a 
man  to  pay  for  public  religious  instmctionsi  on  which  he  does  not  atlendy 
and  from  which  he  can,  therefore,  derive  no  benefit,  is  unraasonable  and 
Intolerant ;  and  that  it  is  anti-christian  for  any  state  to  avail  itself  of  the  ^ 
precepts  and  maxims  of  Christianity  to  snpport  civil  government,  becanae 
ihe  founder  of  it  has  declared  that  his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  worid. 

^'  These  objections  go  to  the  authority  of  the  people  to  make  this 
Constitution,  which  is  not  proper  nor  competent  for  us  to  bring  into 
question.  And  although  we  are  not  able,  and  have  no  incIinatioQ,  lo 
assume  the  chcvacter  of  theologians,  yet  it  may  not  be  improper  to  make 
a  few  short  observations  to  defend  our  Constitution  from  the  charges  of 
persecution,  intolerance,  aid  impiety. 

^'  When  it  is  remembered  that  no  man  is  compellable  to  attend  on  any 
l«ligioufi  instruction  which  he  conscientiously  disapproves,  and  that  be 
is  absolutely  protected  in  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  consdenee  in  hh 
leligious  opinions  and  worship,  the  first  objection  seems  to  mistake  a 
man's  conscience  for  his  money,  and  to  deny  the  state  a  right  of  levying    , 
and  of  appropriating  the  money  of  the  citizens  at  the  will  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  which  they  are  all  represented.     But  as  every  citizen  derives  the 
security  (^  his  property,  and  the  fruits  of  his  industry  from  the  power  of 
tiie  state  $  so,  as  the  price  of  this  protection,  he  is  bound  to  contribute, 
in  common  with  his  fellow-citizens,  for  the  publie  use  so  much  of  bis 
property,  and  for  such  public  uses,  as  the  state  shall  direct.     And  if  any 
individual  can  lawfully  withhold  his  contribution,  because  he  dislikes  the 
appropriation,  the  authority  of  the  state  to  levy  taxes  would  be  aoni<- 
hilated }  and  without  money  it  would  soon  cease  to  have  any  authority. 
But  all  monies  raised  and  appropriated  for  public  uses  by  any  corpora- 
tion, pursuant  to  powers  derived  from  the  state,  are  raised  and  appro** 
priated  substantially  by  the  authority  of  the  state.     And  the  people  in 
their  Constitution,  instead  of  devolving  the  support  of  public  teachers  on 
the  eorporations  by  whom  they  should  be  elected,  might  have  directed 
their  support  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  public  treasury,  to  be  reimbursed 
by  the  lev3ring  and  collection  of  state  taxes.    And  against  this  mode  of 
support,  the  objection  of  an  individual  disapproving  of  the  objeet  of  the 
public  taxes,  would  have  the  same  weight  it  can  have  against  the  mode 
el  public  support  through  the  medium  of  corporate  taxation.     In 
either  case,  it  can  have  no  weight  to  maintain  a  charge  of  persecution 
for  conscience  sake.    The  great  error  lies  in  not  distinguishing  between 
liberty  of  eonscience  in  religious  opinions  and  worship,  and  the  right  of 
appropriating  money  by  the  state.     The  former  is  an  unalienable  right, 
the  latter  is  surrendered  to  the  state  as  the  price  of  protection. 

"  The  second  objection  is,  that  it  is  intolerant  to  compel  a  man  to  pay 
for  rdigious  instruction  from  which,  as  he  does  not  hear  it,  he  can  de- 
rive no  benefit.  This  objection  is  founded  wholly  in  mistake.  The 
object  of  public  religious  instruction  is,  to  teach  and  to  enforce  by  suitable 
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flrgamenis  tbe  practice  of  a  system  of  correct  morals  among  the  people, 
ac^  to  form  and  cultivate  reasonable  and  just  habits  and  manners  ;  by 
which  every  man's  person  and  property  are  protected  from  outrage,  and 
bis  personal  and  social  enjoyments  promoted  and  multiplied.  From  these 
effects  every  man  derives  the  most  important  benefits,  and  whether  he  be 
or  be  not  an  auditor  of  any  public  teacher,  he  receives  more  solid  and 
permanent  advantages  from  this  public  instruction  than  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  courts  of  law  can  give  him.  The  like  objection  may 
be  made  by  any  man  to  the  support  of  public  schools  if  he  have  no 
family  who  attend ;  and  any  man  who  has  no  law  suit  may  object  to  the 
support  of  judges  and  jurors  on  the  same  ground ;  when  if  there  were 
no  courts  of  law  he  would  unfortunately  find  that  causes  for  law  suits 
would  sufficiently  abound. 

''  The  last  objection  is  founded  upon  the  supposed  anti-christian  con- 
duct of  the  state  in  availing  itself  of  the  precepts  and  maxims  of  Chris- 
tianity for  the  purposes  of  a  more  excellent  civil  government.  It  is 
admitted  that  the  founder  of  this  religion  did  not  intend  to  erect  a  tem- 
poral dominion,  agreeably  to  the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen;  but  to 
reign  in  the  hearts  of  men  by  subduing  their  irregular  appetites  and  pro- 
pensities, and  by  moulding  their  passions  to  the  noblest  purposes.  And 
it  is  one  great  excellence  of  his  religion,  that,  not  pretending  to  worldly 
pomp  and  power,  it  is  calculated  and  accommodated  to  ameliorate  the 
conduct  and  condition  of  man  under  any  form  of  civil  government. 

'*  The  objection  goes  further,  and  complains  that  Christianity  is  not 
left  for  its  promulgation  and  support,  to  tbe  means  designed  by  its  author, 
who  requires  not  the  assistance  of  man  to  effect  his  purposes  and  inten- 
tions.    Our  Constitution  certainly  provides  for  the  punishment  of  many 
breaches  of  tbe  laws  of  Christianity  ;  not  for  the  purpose  of  propping  up 
this  Christian  religion,  but  because  those  breaches  are  offences  against  the 
laws  of  the  state ;  and  it  is  a  civil,  as  well  as  religious  duty  of  the 
magistrate,  not  to  bear  the  sword  in  vain.     But  there  are  many  precepts 
of  Christianity,  of  which  the  violation  cannot  be  punished  by  human 
laws  'y  and  as  the  obedience  to  them  is  beneficial  to  civil  society,  the 
state  has  wisely  taken  care  that  they  should  be  taught  and  also  enforced 
by  explaining  their  moral  and  religious  sanctions,  as  they  cannot  be  en- 
forced by  temporal  punishments.     And  from  the  genius  and  temper  of 
this  religion,  and  from  the  benevolent  character  of  its  author,  we  must 
conclude  that  it  is  his  intention,  that  man  should  be  benefited  by  it  in 
his  civil  and  political  relations,  as  well  as  in  his  individual  capacity.  And 
it  remains  for  the  objector  to  prove,  that  the  patronage  of  Christianity  by 
the  civil  magistrate  induced  by  the  tendency  of  its  precepts  to  form  good 
citizens,  is  not  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  knowledge  of  its  doctrines 
was  intended  to  be  disseminated  and  preserved  among  the  human  race. 

"  The  last  branch  of  the  objection  rests  on  the  very  correct  position, 
that  the  faith  and  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion  are  so  interwoven 
that  they  must  be  taught  together ;  whence  it  is  inferred  that  the  state, 
by  enjoining  instruction  in  its  precepts,  interferes  with  its  doctrines,  and 
assumes  a  power  not  entrusted  to  any  human  authority. 
'*  If  the  state  claimed  tbe  absurd  power  of  directing  or  controlling  the 
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faith  of  the  citizens,  there  might  be  some  ground  for  the  objection.  But 
no  such  power  is  claimed.  The  authority  derived  from  the  Constitution 
extends  no  further  than  to  submit  to  the  understandings  of  the  people 
the  evidence  of  truths  deemed  of  public  utility,  leaving  the  weight  of  the 
evidence  and  the  tendency  of  those  truths  to  the  conscience  of  every 
man. 

"  Indeed  this  objection  must  come  from  a  willing  objector ;  for  it  ex- 
tends in  its  consequences  to  prohibit  the  state  from  providing  for  public 
instruction  in  many  branches  of  useful  knowledge  which  naturally  tend 
to  defeat  the  arguments  of  infidelity,  to  illustrate  the  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  to  confirm  the  faith  of  its  professors. 

'*  As  Christianity  has  the  promise  not  only  of  this,  but  of  a  future  life; 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  public  instruction  in  piety,  religion,  and  morality 
by  Protestant  teachers,  may  have  a  beneficial  effect  beyond  the  present 
state  of  existence.  And  the  people  are  to  be  applauded  as  well  for  their 
benevolence  as  for  their  wisdom,  that  in  selecting  a  religion  whose  pre- 
cepts and  sanctions  might  supply  the  defects  in  civil  government,  neces- 
sarily  limited  in  its  power,  and  supported  only  by  temporal  penalties,  they 
adopted  a  religion  founded  in  truth,  which  in  its  tendency  will  protect 
our  property  here,  and  may  secure  to  us  an  inheritance  in  another  and  a 
better  country." — pp.  52 — 54. 

We  will  add  nothing  to  this  luminous  and  convincing  argument 
but  what  Mr.  Everett  has  said : — 

''  Without  going  into  general  and  merely  speculative  reasoning,  I  ask 
you,  gentlemen,  to  produce  an  instance  of  any  considerable  state,  of  ancient 
or  modern  times,  in  which  public  worship  and  public  instruction  in  reli- 
gion have  been  kept  up  without  the  aid  of  government.'' — p.  54. 

"  In  this  respect,  the  experience  of  the  world  is  uniform  and  without 
exception .  It  is  accordingly  laid  down  in  general  terms,  as  an  acknow- 
ledged principle,  by  one  of  the  most  judicious  political  writers,  that  no 
state,  whether  of  ancient  or  modem  times,  has  ever  flourished,  of  which 
the  foundation  was  not  laid,  in  one  way  or  another,  on  religion.** — p.  55. 

Backed,  then,  by  these  authorities,  which  are,  in  the  main,  ap- 
plicable to  Great  Britain,  we  would  briefly  sum  up  our  remarks. 
We  say  nothing  now  as  to  the  plan  of  a  state  provision  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy.  But,  certainly,  they  stand  in  a  position, 
from  which  we  should  be  glad  to  see  them  relieved.  We  should 
be  glad  to  see  them  attached  to  the  government  of  the  empire  by 
the  ties  of  reciprocal  interest  and  esteem.  Would  they  be  gainers 
by  **  mob  law"  and  insurrectionary  turbulence  f  Would  they  be 
gainers  by  a  republic?  Would  they  be  gainers,  if  a  separate 
kingdom  could  be  established  in  Ireland,  with  Daniel  O'Connell 
on  the  throne?  Do  they  dream  that  the  shore  of  either  such 
consummation  could  be  reached,  without  wading  through  a  san- 
guine deluge  of  disaster  and  convulsion  ?  And  are  periods  of 
convulsion  favourable  to  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  peace? 
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In  others,  to  make  conmoii  cause  with  the  eneniies  ef  piety  tnd 
•rder  i»  an  error^  into  which  the  tempest  of  passion  may^  dri^e 
Aem,  or  the  voice  of  ambitiou  may  mislead  them :  bat  in  the 
Itoman  Catholic  clergy  it  is  a  iadicial  blindness,  and  the  infatua- 
tion of  mere  frenzy.  If  they  had  strength  to  shake  the  piRars  of 
the  temple,  they  would  indeed  pull  down  the  roof  upon  their  own 
beads^  and  be  bnried  in  the  ruins.  They  are  untrue  to  themselves 
and  their  profession ;  and,  if  they  strike  at  monarchical  institu- 
tions, they  strike  with  a  saicidal,  as  a  parricidal,  hand. 

Whether  we  consult  the  annals  of  eaperience,  or  the  oracles  of 
reason — ^wbether  we  survey  the  present  or  the  past*— whether  we 
look  to  Europe  or  to  South  America — we  gather  only  fresh  con- 
firttMion  of  oar  befief  that  Repubficanism  and  CatboRcisiur  can- 
ivot  long,  of  ilotirishingly,  or  comfortably,  co-exist :  and  that  the 
**  voluntary  principleT  and  the  Papal  Church  are  the  antipodes  of 
each  other.  From  the  day  which  beholds  the  supremacy  of  mo- 
dern Liberalism  may  be  dated^  not  the  declension,  but  the  de- 
struction, of  the  Romish  hierarchy ;  and  the  shout,  which  triumph* 
over  the  fall  of  the  Church  of  England,  wiU  be  the  knell  far  tbci 
interment  of  their  faith. 

Accidental  circumstances  may  for  a  moment  prevent  discordant 
elements  from  actual  warfare  or  collision :  but  they  are  not  on 
that  account  the  less  discordant  and  irreconcileable  in  tbeaaselves^ 
The  Romish  clergy  may  be  made  the  tools  of  demagogues  for 
some  time  before  they  become  their  victims ;  but  tbey  afe  no^ 
and  canMot  be,  real  friends,  or,  for  a  pernvanency,  mutual  aaxili- 
aries.  Strenuooriy,  then,  and  urgently,  and  solemnly,  wonM  we 
eall  npon  the  bishops  and  pastors  of  that  Cbarch,  adjuring  them, 
for  their  own  sakes,  not  to  plunge  into  an  alliance,  which  is  most 
strange,  fouf,  and  unnatural,  and  which  must  ultimately  be  most 
fatal,  with  the  extremes  of  radical  and  almost  rebellious  fection ; 
but  rather  to  throw  the  weight  of  their  authority  into  the  other  scale. 
We  appeal  to  their  religious,  we  appeal  to  their  worldly,  feelings ; 
we  appeal  to  their  spiritual,  we  appeal  to  their  temporal,  aliegi^ 
anee ;  we  appeal  to  their  devotion ;  we  appeal  to  their  prudence; 
If  a  scramble  ensues,  their  share  will  be  nothing.  But  if  they 
laaffntain  the  principles  of  conservative  government — we  mean, 
truty  conservative,  because  not  opposed  to  safe  and  corrective 
modifieations — they  may  assist  in  saving  the  empire,  and  found  a 
claim  upon  the  gratitade,  2m  upon  the  lifoeraKty,  of  the  legislsAure 
and  the  crown  1 
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Art.  X. — Sonnets  and  other  short  Poems,  chiefly  on  sacred 
Subjects.  By  Samuel  Hinds,  D.D.  London.  Fellowes, 
1854.  pp.80. 

We  are  bold  enough  to  avow  that  we  are  bj  no  means  fond  of 
Sonnets.  Even  in  their  native  language  we  find  them,  for  the 
most  part»  too  cold  and  artificial  to  awaken  in  us  the  glow  which 
we  usually  receive  from  Poetry ;  and  they  are  much  too  exotic 
to  bear  transplantation  without  injury  into  our  Northern  Dialects. 
We  have  not  forgottefi  the  spirit-stirring  trumpet  which  Milton 
has  blown  so  powerfully  in  *'  Avenge^  O  Lord ;"  nor  the  exquisite 
pathos  of  "  Methought  I  saw  my  late  espoused  Saint ;"  but  at  the 
same  time  "  Captain  or  ColoneF'  rings  very  gratingly  in  our 
ears ;  and  we  are  warned  by  an  unpleasant  recollection  that  ''  A 
Book  was  writ  of  late  called  Tetrachordon." 

Dr.  Hinds,  however,  undeterred  by  difficulty,  has  evinced  con- 
siderable skill  in  his  treatment  of  this  unmanageable  species  of 
composition;  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  dignity  in  his  concise- 
ness.   One  specimen  may  suffice. 

JOHN,  IX.  30. 

"  The  man  answered  and  laid  nnto  them,  vfhy  herein  is  a  marvellous  thing,  that  ye 
know  not  hom  whence  ht  !s,  and  yet  Ae  hath  opened  mine  eyet,** 

*^  Peace^  babbler!  is  this  wisdom  them  dost  teach  ? 

InstructiDg  simple  folk,  that  Jesus  wrought 

No  miracle,  from  God  no  message  brought. 
But  that  bis  servants  childish  fables  preach ! 
Why  herein  is  a  marvel — This  same  tale 

Hath  swayed  mankind  near  twice  ten  hundred  years> 

Triumphing  over  mortal  hopes  and  fears. 
Whence  is  it  ?     Whereby  doth  it  still  prevail ! 
Before  I  communed  with  the  Gospel-book, 

I  groped  my  way  in  darkness,  like  one  born 
Blind  5  now,  into  my  inmost  self  I  look ; 

Who  batb  dispelled  my  night  and  made  it  morn  ? 
Thou  know'st  not  whence  it  is  ?    Then  let  me  say, 
It  is  the  Light  of  Heaven  that  causes  day."-^p.  8. 

We  are  ignorant  of  the  private  History  attached  to  this  volume ; 
but  its  Melancholy  bears  a  stamp  of  Truth,  which,  if  it  were  neces- 
sary, would  effectually  disarm  criticism;  and  we  are  greatly  mis- 
taken if  Invention  has  assisted  the  Poet  in  his  effusions.  Se- 
lection is  by  no  means  easy  from'  pages  which  contain  not  one 
ambitious  line;  but  we  have  been  forcibly  impressed  by  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  following  two  short  pieces. 
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MATTHEW,  XXI.  t«. 
'*  Ali  thiBgf I  whatiocTer  ye  ihall  tik  in  prayer  belieTing,  ye  tball  receifc. 
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Oh  had  I  prayed,  believing  prayed^ 

Yet  nothing  could  obtain ; 
And  in  my  foUy,  oft  I  said, 

Lord,  is  thy  promise  vain  ? 

I  prayed  in  youth,  that  I  might  win 

llie  race  of  youthful  pride ; 
Though  hope  burned  like  a  fire  within 

My  hearty  it  was  denied. 

I  prayed  for  power,  I  prayed  for  wealth ; 

Nor  wealth  nor  power  was  mine — 
In  lingering  pain  i  prayed  for  health, 

And  felt  my  strength  decline. 

At  the  last.  Wisdom  spoke — '  My  son, 
Christ's  kingdom  is  of  Heaocn  ; 

Ask  heacenly  things — they  shall  be  done' — 
I  asked,  and  it  was  given.** — pp.  23,  24. 
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"  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,  and  would  not  be  comforted  because 

they  are  not" 


*'  They  are  not.     Sleep  they  in  the  grave 
Where  their  own  palm  trees  o'er  them  wave  ? 
Or  was  their  tomb  the  stranger's  land  ? 
The  ocean  ?  or  the  desert  sand) 

*'  They  live,  bereaved  Rachel :  yet 
The  mother  must  her  own  forget ; 
Branded  with  God's  disclaiming  sign, 
They  are  not  His,  they  are  not  thine. 

'*  Though  with  the  tokens  of  their  birth 
They  go,  and,  through  the  realms  of  earth. 
With  kings  and  nobles  cast  their  lot. 
To  thee,  sad  Rachel,  they  are  not. 

"  Look  on  the  mother's  meek  distress, 
O  Lord,  and  heal  her  childlessness  ^ 
Her  bondage  break,  and  let  her  be 
Free,  and  a  mother  of  the  free  !" — p.  17. 
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Art.  XI. — 1.  Observations  on  Religious  Dissent ,  with  Pat" 
ticular  Reference  to  the  Use  of  ReRgious  Tests  in  the  Univer^ 
sity.  By  Renn  Dickson  Hampden,  D.  D.,  Principal  of  St. 
Mary  HalU  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College.  Oxford: 
Fellowes.     London  :  Rivingtons.  pp.  43. 

2.  Speeches^  ^c,  delivered  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Clergy^  held  at 
Liver  sedge f  on  the  I5th  of  August,  1834,  on  presenting  a 
Bible,  Prayer  Book,  and  Homilies,  as  a  Token  of  Respect,  to 
the  Rev.  Hammond  Roberson,  A.  M.,  Incumbent  of  Lever" 
sedge,  Prebendary  of  York,  and  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  Cambridge*    London  :  Rivingtons,  1834.  pp.  35. 

3.  Christians  the  Light  of  the  World. — A  Sermon,  preached  at 
Chelmsford,  on  Friday,  July  25,  1834,  at  the  Visitation  of  the 
Right  Hofi.  and  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London.  By 
Hugh  James  Rose,  B.  D.,  Chaplain  to  His  Orace  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  Rector  of  Fairsted,  Essex.  Lon- 
don: Rivingtons.  1834.  pp.36. 

If  we  were  in  quest  of  a  topic  easy  and  pleasant  to  discuss, 
we  should  hardly  choose  the  religious  extremes,  which  are  dis- 
coverable within  the  pale  of  the  church.  But  if  we  would  turn 
to  a  matter  of  urgent  importance  in  itself,  both  from  the  cha- 
racter of  its  aspect,  and  the  magnitude  of  its  consequences,  as 
well  as  of  peculiar  moment,  at  a  crisis  like  the  present,  to  the 
estimation  of  the  clergy,  and  the  welfare  of  the  people,  we  should 
find  no  other  subject  more  deserving  of  attention. 

To  traverse  at  once  the  whole  field  which  it  presents  would 
be  far  to  exceed  the  limits  of  the  space  before  us.  An  investiga- 
tion with  more  immediate  reference  to  the  school,  which  by  way 
of  distinction  is  called  the  evangelical  school,  would  alone  occupy 
more  pages  than  we  could  afford : — for  it  would  be  requisite  to 
show  at  some  length  how  the  faults  of  that  school,  mixed  as  they 
are  with  so  much  that  is  truly  Christian  and  truly  orthodox, 
chiefly  arise  from  pushing  into  excess,  without  due  counterpoise 
and  qualification,  the  piost  just  and  holy  principles.  There  are 
works  lying  close  at  hand,  which  might  furnish  abundant  illus- 
trations of  our  remark :  but  we  the  more  refrain  from  noticing 
them  on  this  occasion,  lest,  through  a  want  of  sufficient  room 
for  the  full  explanation  of  our  sentiments,  we  should  seem  to  be 
making  an  attack  upon  a  particular  section  of  the  Church  of 
England,  when  our  object  is  rather  to  trace  the  operation  and 
the  effects  of  a  particular  bias  or  disposition  of  mind. 

All  extremes,  we  believe,  however  they  may  vary  in  their  de* 
velopement,  partake  of  a  common  source.    All  excess,  in  point 
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of  factj  18  the  child  of  some  deficiency;  as,  according  to 
nKKfern  physiologi^rts,  all  atmnal  mon^ro^ities  are  the  c<m- 
seqirence'  of  incomplete  organizcrtion.  It  has  its  source'  always 
iir  tlie  tnHfoftuAate  habit  of  taking  a  part  for  the  whole;  of 
dierrshffi^  and  jmmperiDg  by  themselves  a  few  favofurite  notions, 
whicb,  althongn  sound  and  excellent,  when  qnalffied  and  tem- 
pered by  maxims  of  another  kind,  become  actually  false  and 
aetually  pernicious,  as  they  become  exclnsifve,  and  usurp  at  sole 
and  tyrannical  dominion.  The  result  upon  the  understatiding 
w  analogous  to  the  resirk  which  wonld  accrue  in  the  Aiafterial 
workt^  if  nature,  instead  of  being  regulated  with  unerring  pre- 
cision by  the  combined  harmony  of  opposite  forces,  wercf  feft  to 
the  wild  mercy  of  some  one  impeUing  power ;  if  the  law  of  gra- 
vitation, for  instance,  were  not  balanced  by  the  law  of  projection^ 
or  the  law  of  projection  were  not  kept  in  check  by  the  law  of 
gravitation.  No  himian  brain  can  be  safely  trusted  with  a  single 
idea  working  and  fermenting  in  it  for  ever.  Every  such  idea 
becomes  in  time  a  monomania. 

It  is  a  circumstance,  however,  which  daily  observation  places 
beyond  dispute,  that  moral  causes  are  often  added  to  intellectual. 
The  heated  imagination  and  the  narrow  perceptions  are  blended 
with  a  poor  and  mischievous  ambition,  which  can  possess  even 
the  ministers  of  the  church,  and  exert  its  influence  in  the  midst 
of  spiritual  concernnients : — we  mean,  the  unbridled  desire  of 
l^rotfucing  that  wonder  and  that  excitement,  which  are  ignited 
ifito  a  sudden  flash  by  violence,  but  are  removed,  far  as  the  poles 
asunder,  from  moderation.  A  man,  bitten  with  this  rabies,  must 
say  to  himself  what,  if  the  law  report  be  correct,  Mr.  John 
Campbell,  the  dissenting  minister,  said  to  a  friend : — ^That  he 
must  *^keep  up  the  excitement  ilifthe  excitement  failed^  he  sank/^* 
Half  in  ignorance,  and  half  in  design,  self-deceived,  and  de^^ 
ceivihg  others,  such  a  man  must  inevitably  plunge  more  and 
more  into  the  gloomy  gulfs  of  excess,  both  doctrinal  and  prac«- 
ticaT.     Excess,  and  error,  the  twin-sister  of  excess,  will  be  as 

*  MentSon  has  been  made,  in  a  previous  article,  of  the  scbisiDs  and  divisions  in  the 
Weslejan  connexion : — as  a  pendant  to  that  account,  we  would  ref<pr  our  readers  to 
the  trial  which  commeticed  in  the  Vice  Chancellor's  Court,  on  the  18th  of  December. 
1854,  the  parties  being  the  Attorney-General  v,  Bateman  and  CampbiPll.  They  win 
there  see  the  unseemly  squabbles — the  heart-borning  discontents-^the  discords,  at 
first  smothered,  and  then  bursting  into  a  flame— which  seem  to  us  but  the  too 
natural  consequences  of  the  existing  modes  of  dissent.  There  were  some  scenes,  en- 
acted in  the  house  of  prayer,  into  which  Mr.  Campbell  tells  us  that  he  was  "  introduced 
Sy  the  most  marked  movements  of  Frovidenee"  over  which  we  would  willingl)f  draw  0 
veiL  Only  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  these  things  happened  between  the  roinisteir 
and  the  trustees  of  the  two  places  of  worship  which  peculiarly  belonged  to  Whitefield 
himself — namely,  Tottenham  Court  Chapel,  and  the  Tabernacle  in  Moorfields.  The 
whole  trial,  we*  repeat,  and  all  its  attendant  circorostances,  may  furnish  food  for  medi- 
tation to  persons  who  would-  see  a  regular  establishment  suppknted  b  j'  th«  ▼oiaatarf 
system! 
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dmxmsg  thtt  seize  and  tear  him,  and  cannot  be  driven  ont ;  and 
religion,  as  he  exhibits  it^  will  be  rendered  the  jest  of  Ike  unbe- 
lierer,  and  to  the  pious  Christian  a  theme  of  mmtterabie  regret* 

It  is  ootorions,  that,  in  the  ministrations  of  the  pulpit,  the  stimis-* 
lating  ingredients  of  die  draught  most  be  perpetually  increased : 
fmd  at  length  the  excitement,  which  a  man  is  io  the  constant 
batnt  (rf  administering  to  others,  becomes  a  necessity  to  bimselfif 
In  France  we  may  refer  to  the  Abb^  de  la  Mennm,  whose. 
**  Words  of  a  Seliever"  we  are  almost  more  sorry  to  see  trana- 
lated  into  English,  than  we  were  to  find  that  such  pestiferous 
rhapsodies  could  be  eulogised  by  any  critics  abroad  as  the 
snbiimtty  of  doqoence*  The  tone,  which  had  long  been  tremb- 
ling on  the  very  verge  of  mental  sanity,  at  last  topples  over  the 
brink ;  and  the  misfortune  is,  that  ardour  smd  sincerity,  where 
there  h  no  prinritive  stratum  of  accurate  information  and  steady 
judgment,  instead  of  being  a  preservative,  are  actually  the  mo- 
mentum of  extravagance.  Or  if — and  the  case  is,  alas,  of  fre- 
quent occnrrence — the  Incnbratiotts  are  half  fanaticism  and  half 
fraiKt,  we  then  reach,  perhaps,  the  lowest  abyss  of  all  that  is 
pitiabjle  in  mian's  condition ;  because  we  tread  among  the  wreck 
and  ruin  of  qualities,  which  might  have  led,  if  ordered  and  regu- 
lated aright,  to  great  and  magnificent  results. 

As  an  exemplification  of  some  of  these  remarks,  we  had 
inteflded  to  addnce  the  instance  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Irving,  a 
man  whose  destiny  is  not  the  less  memorable,  because  he  did  not 
exactly  belong  to  any  section  of  the  Church  of  England.  By  a 
strange  coincidence,  as  the  ink  was  suspended  in  our  pen  for 
the  express  purpose,  we  read  of  his  untimely  death  in  Scotland^ 
art  the  early  age  of  forty-two  years  I 

And  is  it  indeed  thus !  Well  do  we  remember  the  time,  when 
Mr.  Irving  came  to  London,  as  the  Demosthenes  of  the  palptt, 
the  wonder  of  the  day.  Well  do  we  remember  the  rime,  when  it  was 
scarcefy  possible,  either  by  bribes  or  force,  to  eflfect  an  entrance  into 
the  obscure  and  remote  chapel  where  he  preached  r  whenthe  crowds, 
which  filled  its  area  almost  to  suffocatioif,  were  composed  of  the" 
iiohie  wad  l!he  leaned,  the  elegant  and  the  polished  of  the  land; 
—when  high-born  beauty  bung  upon  his  words,— ^when  veteran 
statesmen  held  their  breath*  to  hear  him: — and  when  George 
Canning  was  reported  to  hurry  down  to  Hatton  Garden,  that  be 
might  be  taught  the  might  of  eloquence  from  the  Tips  of  Edward 
Irving !  Well  do  we  remember  the  time,  when  his  figure,  and 
action,  d^  delivery,  were  the  theme  of  wondering  panegyric,'-* 
when  the  press  teemed  with  accounts  of  the  colossal  powers  and 

•  What,  for  instance,  roust  we  think  of  Wolff,  the  missionary,  when  he  pretends  to 
tbe  power  of  "  easting  out  devils,"  and  talks  "effseing;  Jesus  surrovnd&i  b}f  Uitk  chiU 
dren"  and  "ofhumc  interview  with  Christ." 
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stupendous  oratory  of  the  new  apostle^  who  blended  the  acute 
logic  of  the  schools  with  the  terrific  vigour  of  the  old  covenanter 
or  Cameronian : — ^when  we  were  told,  how,  in  mind  as  in  person, 
he  dwarfed  the  puny  bishops  of  the  Establishment,  and  towered 
above  the  sleek  insignificance  of  Dean  and  Prebendary.  We 
saw  him  afterwards,  when  his  congregations  had  begun  to  fall  off 
in  multitude ;  and  when  he  was  endeavouring  to  re-kindle  the 
half-extinguished  flame  of  enthusiasm  in  his  followers,  by  fresh 
and  strange,  and  less  justifiable  excitements.  We  saw  him  yet 
once  more.  But  what  was  he  who  had  been  represented  as  a 
giant?  The  tall  and  striking  form  was  bowed  with  toils,  and 
humiliations,  and  cares, — charity  forbids  us  to  say,  with  the  sense 
of  degradation  and  the  loss  of  self-respect : — the  intellectual 
stature  had  shrunk  iuto  something  more  pitiable  than  imbecility. 

Well  also  do  we  remember  when  his  colleague,  Mr.  Armstrong, 
made  his  avatar  in  London ;  and,  having  been  heralded  by  sundry 
encomiastic  announcements,  burst  upon  us  as  a  prodigy  of  persua- 
sion, and  the  glory  of  Exeter  Hall.  Well  do  we  remember  when 
a  throng  of  carriages  lined  the  streets  near  St.  John's  Llhapel, 
Bedford  Row,  because  Mn  Armstrong  was  to  be  seen  and  heard. 

And  now  one  of  these  men — who  yet  appears  to  have  loved  the 
Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity,  and  whose  last  hours  might  shed  honour 
on  his  name — has  dropped  into  the  grave  from  the  very  noon  of 
manhood,  broken  down  by  the  bitterness  of  disappointment,  or 
wasted  from  within  by  the  consuming  fires  of  fanaticism : — and, 
for  the  brief  space  that  his  memory  remains  on  earth,  it  will  be 
said  and  thought  of  him,  that  his  nobler  as  well  as  his  vainer 
qualifications  did  injury  to  the  cause  of  the  Gospel :  for  that  even 
his  energy  and  his  earnestness  became  only  instruments  of  spiritual 
delusion.  The  other — but  Mr.  Armstrong  yet  lives,  and  he  will 
live,  we  trust,  to  recover  his  better  mind,  although  he  may  never 
be  restored  to  the  place  from  which  he  has  fallen. 

Of  Mr.  Irving,  Ood  forbid  that  we  should  now  speak  in  a  spirit 
of  harshness :— *or  that  his  fate  should  awaken  in  us  any  less 
Christian  feeling  than  the  intensity  of  compassion."*^  We  know  of 
no  single  circumstance  more  solemn  or  more  admonitory,  than  to 
have  watched  the  commencement  and  the  close  of  such  a  career. 
May  all  aspiring  Ministers,  who  are  pressing  into  the  Church,  learn 
from  it, — not  indeed  to  disdain  that  honest  eloquence,  which  is  the 
genuine  produce  of  deep  thought  and  fervent  devotion — but  to 
beware  how  they  nourish  in  their  secret  souls  the  resolve,  or  the 
hope,  of  making  an  instantaneous  sensation — of  producing  at 

*  A  private  friend,  who  preached  a  faneral  sermon  in  London,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  death,  thus  speaks  of  Mr.  Irving:  **  I  cannot  but  grieve  at  the  awful  eclipse  under 
which  he  came,  and  the  e&r\y  tomb  he  has  found.  He  is  gone  to  the  grave,  I  have 
reiuon  to  beUetfC,  ^h  a  broken  hwti** 
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once  bursts  and  ecstacies  of  astonishment,  and  carrying  the  ad- 
miration of  their  audience  by  storm.     They  ^ill  sow  folly  to  reap 
misery.    Let  them  be  assured,  that  nothing  lasts  which  is  not  based 
upon  sound  discretion  and  solid  knowledge,  rather  than  upon  the 
mere  artifices  of  style,  or  the  external  graces  of  declamation  and 
address,  or  the  fitful  temperament  of  unreflecting  zeal.    Let  them 
be  assured,  that  neither  tricks  of  gesticulation,  nor  heat  of  doc- 
trine, nor  floods  of  metaphor,  nor  flashes  of  real  genius,  will  main- 
tain the  ascendancy  of  their  sway : — for  the  steady  will  soon  depart 
in  distaste  or  pity;  and  the  very  hearers  on  whom  they  depend  are 
quite  as  insatiable  of  novelty  and  variety,  as  of  vehemence  and  rant. 
But  there  are  other  extremes — other  phases  of  extravagance, 
belonging  to  men  of  quite  other  sentiments  and  habits — to  an  ex- 
amination of  which  we  are  more  immediately  called.     We  have 
the  misfortune  to  find  upon  our  table  a  report  of  *'  Speeches  de- 
livered at  a  meeting  of  the  Cler^,  held  at  Liversedge,  on  the 
15th  of  August,  1834,  on  jpresentmg  a  Bible,  Prayer  Book,  and 
Homilies,  as  a  Token  of  Kespect  to  the  Rev.  Hammond  Rober- 
son,  A.  M."    The  speeches  are  introduced  by  a  brief  statement 
of  *'  proceedings  " — proceedings  upon  which  we  shall  make  some 
very  free  remarks;  because  we  regard  some  of  them  as  almost  the 
Saturnalia  of  the  Church ;  because  we  believe  that  the  Church 
party  cannot  be  ruined  but  by  itself;  because  these  are  times 
which  peculiarly  demand  a  firm  and  dignified  temperance ;  and 
because  we  are  sure,  that  not  all  the  assaults  of  Infidels  and  Re- 
publicans can  inflict  half  so  much  injury  upon  the  establishment 
as  the  frequent  repetition  of  such  *^  proceedings.'*     It  appears 
that  a  number  of  Clergymen  dined  at  the  Yew  Tree  Inn — that. 
*^  on  the  removal  of  the  cloth,  the  national  toast, '  Church  and 
King,'  was  proposed,  and  was  received  by  the  company  with  strong 
expressions  of  approbation ;"  that  "  the  volumes  in  royal  folio, 
sumptuously  bound  in  crimson  Genoa  velvet,  adorned  with  silver 
clasps,  corner  pieces,  and  centre  plates,  &c.  8cc." — were  presented 
to  Mr.  Roberson,  who,  by  the  way,  shines,  at  least  "  by  com- 
parison and  on  the  average/'  as  a  most  moderate  and  sensible  man ; 
and  that  the  Rev.  Thomas  Atkinson,  Incumbent  of  Hartshead, 
who  acted  as  chairman,  was  selected  to  convey  the  feelings  of  the 
meeting  **  at  a  crisis  like  the  present/*     The  reverend  gentleman 
rebukes  the  adversaries  of  the  Church  in  terms  of  which  we  cannot 
pretend  to  guess  the  meaning,— 

"  Because  tbey  have  dishonoured  His  solemn  charge  to  reverence  Ilis 
sanctuary, — because  on  a  principle  of  worldly  expediency  they  have 
unceremoniously  attempted  to  change  the  character  of  the  sacred  offer- 
ing, and  to  confine  within  the  limits  of  an  act  of  parliament,  the  great, 
the  universal  charge  to  disciple  the  world.'* — p.  4. 

He  then  immediately  proceeds  in  the  following  strain : — 


§09  Exifeme$  im  Btligim^ 

^liSs  noleN  grteveiis  tbao  it  it  gtrange,  to  find  oar  olijectioBS  to 
oiitragt  met  io  high  quarters  with  the  uoscriptural — nay,  the  worse  than 
beathen  seotimeDt,  that  it  is  expedient  to  "  keqt  pace  with  the  spirit  of 
the  oMc"  The  sprit  of  the  age.  Sir!  Why,  really,  if  we  are  not  per- 
mitted to  leara  ixovsi  those  holy  men  of  other  times,  who  spake  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  the  predominating  spirit  of  every 
age  is  a  spirit  of  degeneracy,  we  might  collect  it  from  an  heathen  sage^ 
•mio  observes  of  the  spirit  of  that  age  in  which  he  lived — *'  Our  fathers 
were  better  than  we  are^  and  we  are  better  than  those  who  are  rising  np 
after  us."  It  is  also  passing  strange  that  it  should  have  become  a  su^ect 
of  grave  inquiry  both  in  the  senate  and  at  the  fonim,  what  is  the  proba- 
ble cause  of  the  increase  of  crime,  when,  to  men  of  other  views,  it  is  obvir 
ously  an  increase  coeval  and  commensurate  with  the  spread  of  what  are 
icalled  liberal  principles — principles  which  (whatever  specious  names  they 
assume)  it  must  be  the  endeavour,  as  it  is  the  duty,  of  men  of  more 
scriptural  views  to  oppose." — Speeches,  SfC.  pp.  4,  5. 

Again,  after  reprobating  those  '*  failures,  the  Ijoqclon  University, 
91^1  the  Irish  Plan  of  General  Education,"  Mr.  Atkinson  declares 

**  we  can  anticipate  no  better  fate  for  that  scheme,  so  charaeteristic  of 
this  conAining  age,  and  so  ruinous  to  all  fixed  and  settled  principles  of 
religion  and  mier,  implied  in  the  plan  of  Proprietary  Schootsf  which  we 
are  given  to  understand  have  become  expedient  in  order  to  remedy  the 
defects  of  the  great  classical  institutions  of  the  land — defects  which  we 
had  ignorantly  supposed  werie  to  be  numbered  with  their  highest  recom- 
mendations."— Speeches,  4  c.  p.  5. 

And  these  things  are  said  at  a  meeting  of  '*  a  number  of  Clergy^ 
men"  And  Mr.  Atkinson  is  the  president,  and  is  selected  and 
deputed  as  their  organ.  Well  might  be  say  himself^  "  1  cannot  but 
ifidulge  a  sort  of  mischievous  satisfaction  in  their  mistake"  Uo?- 
fortunate  Mr.  Roberson !  Well  mi^ht  he  have  prayed  to  be  der 
livered  from  bis  friends.  But  is  it  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
body  that  Mr.  Atkinson  proclaims  this  new  crusade  against  edu- 
cation and  knowledge  ?  Mi}  ymtro ! — Yet  was  there  nobody,  then, 
to  prevent  from  being  printed  and  circulated  about  the  country 
the  almost  bacchanalian  nonsense  which  a  deplorable,  though 
perhaps  well-intentioned,  intemperance  might  spout  forth  after 
dinner  i  And  so  the  spirit  of  every  age  is  more  abominable  than 
the  spirit  of  the  last !  And  the  more  barbarous  the  antiquity,  the 
brighter  the  virtue !  And  civili;pation,  and  even  Christianity  itself, 
instead  of  having  done  aught  to  improve  and  advance  mankind, 
have  only  suffered  them  to  retrograde  into  a  filthier  slough  of  vice 
apd  folly !  and  a  stanza  of  a  Roman  poet  is  seriously  urged  as  a 
confirmation  of  these  discoveries !  Why^  it  would  be  as  rational  to 
quote  from  Homer 

for  thus  we  might,  at  least,  have  the  comfort  of  leaving  the  two 
bards  to  settle  the  dispute  between  themselves. 
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Moreover,  aJdiougb  Mr.  Atkinsoo  briBgi  Scriptuns  ta  kis  md, 
^e  xnig^t  ju&t  hmt,  tfiat  a^me  di»dii€tion  may  )ie  drawa  by  ft 
caplious  caviller  between  tbe  doctriAe  of  tbie  ori^^aal  fall  of  man, 
luid  the  doctrine  of  bis  pt^rpetual  apd  progremve  deterioration. 
Nor  are  we  even  luire  that  tbe  reverend  gentleman's  artillery  wiU 
not  be  tnrn^  against  himself.  For  an  mnovationist,  percbajice, 
ipigbt  argue  tbus : — '*  It  is  probable — or  just  possible  at  least — 
that  things  will  not  remain  exactly  in  their  present  state  for  ever; 
tbat  some  alterations  will  take  place — alas !  almost  inevitably  take 
place — in  the  cpurse  of  ages^  the  long  lapse  of  generations  an4 
centuries,  '}»  it  not  better,  therefore,  that  we  should  make  tbem» 
bad  as  we  are,  than  leave  tbem  to  be  made  by  our  descendants, 
who,  acjCQrding  to  Mr.  Atkinson's  own  luminous  and  convincing 
demonstration,  will  be  much  worse  than  ourselves  ?  Ought  we 
not  to  hasten  tbp  work  of  change?  Is  there  any  time  to  be  loft? 
f  f  the  moral  degener^py  of  the  species  must  continue  by  the  law 
ao4  condition  qf  its  nature,  is  it  not  our  bounden  duty  to  tie  the 
bands  of  such  wretches  as  our  unfortunate  posterity  are  fore- 
doomed to  become  ? — and,  if  there  is  to  be  intellectual  degeneracy 
^s  well  as  mpral,  what — oh,  unhappy  destiny  of  man !— what  can 
be  hoped  from  Mr*  Atkinson's  great  grand-child?" 

But  the  matter  is  too  serious  for  levity  of  treatment*  It  is  be- 
cause we  entirely  respect  the  character  and  intentions  of  several 
pf  the  clergymen  who  helped  to  compose  this  meeting;  it  is 
because  we  partake  of  many  of  their  opinions,  and  sympatliise  in 
many  of  their  fears,  and  would  fight  for  them  and  by  their  side  to 
the  last  extremity,  that  we  are  determined  to  discounteo^ice  these 
almost  frantic  ebullitions,  which  strike  at  the  interests,  as  tliay 
misrepresent  and  caricature  the  sentiments,  of  the  Church,  As  far 
9S  our  little  influence  can  extend,  we  will  not  suffer  the  orthodox 
pfirty  of  the  Establishment  to  be  mixed  up  with  rampant  stolidity 
such  ^s  this ;  we  ^iU  not,  without  remonstrance,  see  the  most 
righteous  of  causes  weakened  and  dishonoured  by  the  lamentable 
trash  of  these  symposaac  exhibitions.  We  cannot  respect,  as  the 
strength  and  ornament  of  a  cause,  those  who  really  constitute  its 
weakness  and  its  misfortune.  If  the  clergy  indulge  thamselves  in 
tb^se  intempi^rate  freaks,  laymen  will  tal^e  a  license  for  the  very 
)n$(briation  pf  absurdity,  Ob!  when  will  England  learn  that 
true  orthodoxy  has  nothing  to  do  with  spiritual  indifference,*-^ 
and  that  the  true  conservative  principle  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  orgies  of  Toryism.  At  least — to  speak  Jiguratively, 
not  personally — ^we  would  appeal  from  Toryism  drunk  to  Toryism 
sober.  It  is  seldom  without  a  tremor  of  misgiving  that  we 
read  of  political  dinners  on  the  conservative  side :  it  is  scarcely 
eyer  without  a  sigh  of  regret  that  we  see  ministers  of  Uie  Church 
putting  themselves  forward  on  such  occasions.    That  the  clergy 
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have  a  strenuous  regard  for  their  own  interests  and  the  interests 
of  their  order,  is  not  a  point  which  the  country  requires  to  see 
proved.  They  are  not  supposed  to  have  too  little,  if,  therefore, 
the  Church  is  to  be  preserved,  it  will  not  be  preserved  by  its 
ministers  meeting  in  politico-social  festivities^  and  toasting 
''  Church  and  King!''  Every  such  demonstration  on  the  part  of 
the  clergy — with  the  laity  the  case  may  be  very  different — is  cal- 
culated, we  really  believe,  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  Besides 
provoking  hostility  and  retaliation,  it  tends  to  swell  the  cry,  and 
give  a  colour  to  the  calumny,  that  the  parsons  are  a  set  of 
worldly-minded  bigots,  anxious  to  secure  its  abuses  for  the  nation, 
and  the  loaves  and  fishes  for  themselves. 

But  enough  of  such  things  and  such  men.  The  mere  brawlers 
in  behalf  of  stagnation  would  be  secure  in  their  insignificance,  but 
that  there  are  persons  unspeakably  superior  to  the  chairman  at 
the  Yew-Tree  Inn — persons  who  deserve  and  have  our  sincerest 
respect— who  may  yet  have  given  some  countenance  to  his  dislike 
of  diffused  knowledge,  and  his  unmeasured  vituperations  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  Mr.  Atkinson,  we  dare  say,  fancies  that  he  is 
advocating  the  same  principles  wkh  Mr.  Rose.  In  his  sermon 
preached  at  Chelmsford,  and  headed  "  Christiam  the  light  of  the 
world,'*  Mr.  Rose  says,  speaking  of  Christianity, 

^*  It  teaches  us,  that,  from  a  world  without  adequate  views  of  its  own  des- 
tiny, we  can  expect  only  low  and  earthly  views,  that  from  a  corrupt 
world  we  must  generally  expect  false  principles  as  well  as  a  foul  practice  : 
and  it  therefore  warns  us,  trumpet-tongued,  that  the  worst,  falsest,  and 
basest  of  all  guides,  are  the  pubUc  opinion  of  the  day^  and  the  frevaiUng . 
taste  of  the  age** — Rosens  Sermon  at  Bishop  of  LondovCs  Visitation,  p.  15. 

He  says, 

*^  If  we  refer  to  a  few  of  the  principles  and  pursuits  most  eagerly  adopted 
and  followed  now,  and  endeavour  to  show  that,  when  judged  on  Gospel 
principles,  they  are,  so  to  speak,  darkness^  to  which  the  lights  of  the 
world  must  oppose  themselves,  we  shall  find  instances  enough,  where 
such  perseverance  will  be  required,  and  such  obloquy  will  follow.*' — 
Rosens  Sermon  at  Bishop  rf  London's  VisUationf  pp.  I7t  18. 

He  says, 

r  ^*  There  is  no  one  of  my  reverend  brethren  here  assembled,  I  am  per- 
suaded, who  wiU  not  bear  me  out  in  napngt  that  in  his  own  flock  he  is 
far  better  satisfied  with  the  spiritual  and  moral,  and  consequently,  let  it 
be  said  boldly  and  without  reserve,  with  the  tnteUectital  condition  of  those 
who  are  contented  with  the  frequently-repeated  perusal  of  a  small  num- 
ber of  sound  and  serious  books,  than  with  the  state  of  those  who  are 
perpetually  demanding  something  new,  and  running,  with  childish 
impatience,  over  the  surface  (for  they  do  no  more)  of  a  vast  field  of  infor- 
mation. It  is  a  miserable  system  to  multiply  petty  books  without  ponoer^ 
without  depth,  xoithout  drigimdityf  dressing  up  old  thoughts  xoith  some  con- 
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ie^tible  and  tawdry  novelty  of  fornix  and  xoUh  these  (not .  long  enough, 
not  solid  enough,  not  wise  enough,  to  expose  the  powers,  or  impress  the 
hekrt  ejfectually,)  to  occupy  the  time  and  attention,  till  the  whole  powers  of 
ths  man,  spiritual  and  intellectual,  are  frittered  away,  and  become  worthless 
for  all  good  and  high  purposes.  To  resist  tbis^  however,  is  deemed  a 
resistance  to  the  spread  of  knowledge,  as  if  by  such  miserable  trifling  any 
real  knowledge  were  bestowed ;  or  as  if  all  knowledge  could  be  of  any 
use^  if  the  faculties  themselves  are  not  developed ;  as  if  they  could  be 
developed  by  anything  so  mean,  so  miserable,  so  contemptible.  No ! 
the  Worldly  roan  can  only  develope  his  faculties,  (as  far  as  be  can  ever 
develope  them,  for  he  can  never  do  them  full  justice,)  by  long,  patient, 
arduous  discipline ;  by  contending  with  difficulties,  by  persevering  till 
they  are  overcome  by  resolution,  by  time.  And  the  faculties  of  man. can 
only  be  fully  developed  by  a  yet  longer,  yet  higher,  yet  more  difficult 
process — by  a  process,  however,  open  to  all,  by  spiritualising  the  heart. 
The  intellect  can,  in  a  word,  only  be  rightly  and  fully  cultivated  through 
the  purification  of  the  moral  frame,  the  opening  and  expansion  of  the 
moral  views.  Let  us  look  this  matter  boldly  in  the  face,  and  see  the 
truth ;  that  when  we  have  circulated  a  thousand  such  petty  fragments 
of  spiritual  instruction,  of  historical  or  of  scientific  knowledge,  they  to 
whom  it  is  all  given,  when  looked  at  as  moral  and  eternal  beiogs*  are 
not  elevated  in  their  nature,  nor  advanced  a  single  step  in  their  progress." 
— Rose's  Sermon  at  Bishop  of  London* s  Visitation,  pp.  19,  20. 

We  feel  that  we  are  on  delicate  ground ;  but  when  we  iSnd 
sentiments,  which,  even  if  true  and  just  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
writer  means  them  to  be  taken,  have  yet  a  tendency  to  betray 
inferior  minds  into  extravagance,  promulgated  by  one  of  the  most 
excellent,  the  roost  eloquent,  and  the  most  influential  men  in  the 
Church — one  who  is  Chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  whose  Sermon  is  dedicated  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  and 
printed  by  his  lordship's  desire — we  should  deem  it  a  positive 
dereliction  of  our  office  not  to  state  our  honest  apprehensions. 
Mr.  Rose^  we  are  assured,  knows  too  well,  and  pleads  too  well, 
*'  the  duty  of  maintaining  the  truth,**  to  suffer  even  the  most 
transient  sensation  of  anger  to  cross  his  mind  against  us,  when 
we  conscientiously  declare  what  we  believe  the  truth  to  be. 
^'  Truth  always,  truth  at  all  hazards,'^  we  would  take  as  our  motto ; 
and,  therefore,  from  the  Sermon  of  Mr.  Rose,  to  which  we  are 
now  alluding — that  sermon  so  full  of  high  moral  persuasiveness 
— so  full  of  exalted  and  holy  doctrines — so  full  of  uncompromising 
and  passionate  devotion  to  principle — we  shall  venture  to  extract 
a  passage,  containing,  we  think,  '*  words  of  dubious  import,"  and 
liable  to  much  animadversion. 

**  Our  principle  of  action  in  the  present  day,  the  principle  of  association, 
by  which  we  accomplish  great  objects  by  such  a  mass  of  small  aids  of 
money  or  of  time  as  can  cost  their  donors  not  even  a  moment's  inconve* 
nience,  would,  seem  almost  like. an  express  intention  to  supersede, the 
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iiec€tttty  of  self-denial.  It  accomplishes  the  end^  and  leaves  tfaa  agent 
vniinproTed.  It  makes  the  world  aod  its  progress  cvcry^Atirg^--the  indi- 
▼idau  soul  and  its  progress  nothing^ — pp.  I29  13. 

In  coilecting  and  criticizing  the  spirit  of  these  several  citations 
from  the  two  sermons,  we  will  say  at  once,  where  we  a^ree  and 
where  we  differ  with  Mr.  Rose.     ''  We  quite  agree  with  him  in 
thinking,  that  profound  knowledge  is   better  than  superficial^ 
while  we  believe  that  the  prac/ica/ question  is,  whether  there  shall 
be  some  knowledge,  or  none  ;-^we  quite  agree  that  a  few  good 
productions  are  worth  more  than  a  multitude  of  bad  or  indifferent 
productions ;  and  that  the  habit  of  intellectual  and  moral  discipline 
is  more  valuable  than  a  promiscuous  stock  of  information  flung 
into  the  reservoir  of  the  mind.     We  are  quite  of  opinion  that 
the  perpetual  composition,  or  rather  compilation,  of  new  books 
and  treatises,  run  up  in  the  **  Jack  and  the'  bean  stalk**  fashion 
— just  appearing  to  fade,  just  coming  to  be  superseded  in  the 
next  season  by  some  fresher  trifle, — is  a  plan,  which,  besides  the 
evil  of  casting  a  shade  of  fraud  and  plagiarism  upon  our  litera* 
ture,  does,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  infinitely  less  good  than 
might  be  done  by  the  re*publication,  in  a  cheap  form,  of  standard 
works,  with,  perhaps,  some  slight  alterations,  or  rather  with  judi- 
cious comments,  and  additions  adapting  them  and  carrying  them 
forward  according  to  the  progress  of  discovery  and  the  march  of 
time.      Unless  societies  proceed  upon  a  comprehensive   plan, 
their  labours  are  almost  valueless  ;  if  their  plan  be  comprehen* 
sive,  still  they  no  more  possess  a  magical  power  to  create  an  ency- 
clopaedic array  of  authors,  by  issuing  the  prospectus  of  an  ency- 
elopsddic  course  of  instruction,  than  Pompey  could  call  up  the 
legions  by  stamping  his  foot.    When  societies,  like  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  hurry  in  their  precipi- 
tate ambition  to  re-cast,  en  masse,  the  literature  and  education  of 
a  country,  their  failure  in  the  end  will  be  decided  :  and  the  storm 
of  opposition  will  be  only  hushed  in  the  whispers  of  ridicule. 
.    We  are  also  quite  of  opinion  that  the  system  of  writing  volumes 
and  tracts  expressly  for  the  poor  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  mistake : 
*^for  that  the  productions,  which  are  thrown  upon  the  world  by 
the  spontaneous  impulses  of  talent,  and  addressed  to  the  univer* 
sal  mind  of  man,  are,  almost  always,  more  acceptable  to  the  poor, 
and  more  profitable.  This  opinion  we  would  fortify  by  a  long,  but 
in  the  main  admirable,  extract  from  "  an  Address  to  the  Subscri*- 
bers  to  the  Windsor  and  Eton  Public  Library,  delivered  in  1833, 
by  Sir  J.  Herschel,  president  of  the  institution.'*     Only  we  would 
wish  to  extend  to  other  and  higher  departments  of  literature  the 
observations,  which  directly  relate  to  the  better  class  of  novels. 

'^  If  I  were  to  pray  for  a  taste  which  should  stand  me  in  stead  under 
every  variety  of  circumstances^  and  be  a  source  of  happiness  and  cheer- 
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ftitn^ss  to  me  tbrongb  life,  and  a  sbield  against  its  illdi  howcTer  tbingfe 
migbt  go  amiss^  and  tbe  world  frown  upon  me,  it  would  be  a  taste  for 
reading.  I  speak  of  it  of  course  only  as  a  worldly  advantage,  and  not 
in  tbe  sligbtest  degree  as  superseding  or  derogating  from  tbe  higber 
office  and  surer  and  stronger  panoply  of  religious  principles — but  ai  k 
taste,  an  instrument  and  a  mode  of  pleasurable  gratification.  Give  a 
man  tbis  taste,  and  tbe  means  of  gratifying  it,  and  you  can  bardly  Ml 
of  making  a  bappy  man,  unless,  indeed,  vou  put  into  bis  bauds  a  most 
perverse  selection  of  books.  You  place  bim  m  contact  witb  tbe  best 
society  in  every  period  of  bistory— witb  tbe  wisest,  tbe  wittiest— witb 
tbe  tenderest,  tbe  bravest,  and  the  purest  cbaracters  wbo  bave  adorned 
bumanity.  You  make  bim  a  denizen  of  all  nations — a  cotemporary  of 
all  ages.  Tbe  world  has  been  created  for  biro.  It  is  hardly  possible 
but  the  character  should  take  a  higher  and  better  tone  from  the  con* 
stant  habit  of  associating  in  thought  witb  a  class  of  thinkers,  to  say  tbe 
least  of  it,  above  tbe  average  of  bumanity.  It  is  morally  impossible 
but  that  the  manners  should  take  a  tinge  of  good  breeding  and  civilisa- 
tion from  having  constantly  before  one's  eyes  the  way  in  which  tbe 
best-bred  and  the  best-informed  men  have  talked  and  conducted  them*- 
selves  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other.  There  is  a  gentle,  but  per- 
fectly irresistible  coercion,  in  a  habit  of  reading  well  directed,  over  tbe 
whole  tenor  of  a  man's  character  and  conduct,  which  is  not  tbe  less  ef- 
fectual because  it  works  insensibly,  and  because  it  is  really  tbe  last 
thing  he  dreams  of.  It  cannot,  in  short,  be  better  summed  np,  than  in 
the  words  of  the  Latin  poet — 

*  Emollit  mores,  nee  dnit  esse  feros/ 

It  civilizes  the  conduct  of  men — and  mfftrs  tbem  not  to  ramaia  bar* 
barous. 

"  Tbe  reason  why  I  have  dwelt  so  strongly  upon  tbe  point  of  amus«- 
ment,  is  tbis — that  it  is  really  tbe  on/y  handle,  at  least  tbe  only  inoo* 
cent  one,  by  wbicb  we  can  gain  a  fair  grasp  of  tbe  attention  of  those 
wbo  bave  grown  up  in  a  want  of  instruction,  and  in  a  carelessness  of 
their  own  improvement.  Those  who  cater  for  the  passions,  especially 
the  base  or  malignant  ones^  find  an  easy  access  to  the  ignorant  and  idle 
of  every  rank  and  station — but  it  is  not  so  witb  sound  knowledge  or 
rational  instruction.  The  very  act  of  sitting  down  to  read  a  book  Is  an 
effort,  it  is  a  kind  of  venture^-^  at  all  events  it  involves  a  certain  expen- 
diture of  time  wbicb  we  think  migbt  be  otherwise  pleasantly  employed-^ 
and  if  this  is  not  instantly  and  in  tbe  very  act  repaid  witb  poeitive  ple»- 
Bure>  we  may  rest  assured  it  will  not  be  often  repeated— and  what  la 
worse,  every  failure  tends  to  originate  and  confirm  a  distaste*  If  tben 
we  would  generate  a  taste  for  reading,  we  must,  as  our  only  chance  of 
success,  begin  by  pleasing.  And  what  is  more,  this  most  be  not  only 
tbe  ostensible,  but  the  vtal  object  of  the  works  we  ofiier.  The  listless- 
ness  and  want  of  sympathy  with  wbicb  most  of  the  works  written  ex- 
pressly for  circulation  among  the  labouring  classes  are  read  by  tbem,  if 
read  at  all,  arises  mainly  from  this — that  the  story  told,  or  tbe  lively  or 
friendly  style  assumed,  is  manifestly  and  palpably  only  a  cloak  for  tbe 
instruction  intended  to  be  conveyed — a  sort  of  gilding  of  what  they 
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cannot  well  help  fancying  roust  be  a  pill,  when  they  see  so  much  and 
such  obvious  pains  taken  to  wrap  it  up. 

"  But  try  it  on  the  other  tack.  Furnish  them  liberally  with  books 
not  written  expressly  for  them  as  a  class — but  published  for  their  betters 
(as  the  phrase  is),  and  those  the  best  of  their  kind.  You  will  soon  find 
that  they  have  the  same  feelings  to  be  interested  by  the  varieties  of  for- 
tune and  incident — the  same  discernment  to  perceive  the  shades  of  cha- 
racter— the  same  relish  for  striking  contrasts  of  good  and  evil  in  moral 
conduct,  and  the  same  irresistible  propensity  to  take  the  good  side — the 
same  perception  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  when 
distinctly  placed  before  them  by  the  touches  of  a  master — and  what 
is  most  of  all  to  the  present  purpose,  the  same  desire,  having  once 
been  pleased,  to  be  pleased  again.  In  short,  you  will  find  that  in  the 
higher  and  better  class  of  works  of  fiction  and  imagination  duly  cir- 
culated, you  possess  all  you  require  to  strike  your  grappling-iron  into 
their  souls,  and  chain  them,  willing  followers,  to  the  car  of  advancing 
civilization. 

'^  When  I  speak  of  works  of  imagination  and  fiction,  I  would  not 
have  it  supposed  that  I  would  turn  loose  among  the  class  of  readers 
to  whom  I  am  more  especially  referring,  a  whole  circulating  library  of 
novels.  The  novel,  in  its  best  form,  I  regai^d  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful  engines  of  civilization  ever  invented — but  not  the  foolish  ro- 
mances which  used  to  be  the  terror  of  our  maiden  aunts  ;  not  the  in- 
solent productions  which  the  press  has  lately  teemed  with  under  the 
title  of  fashionable  novels — nor  the  desperate  attempts  to  novelise 
history  which  the  herd  of  Scott's  imitators  have  put  forth,  which 
have  left  no  epoch  since  the  creation  untenanted  by  modern  an- 
tiques— and  no  character  in  history  unfalsified ;  but  the  novel  as 
it  has  been  put  forth  by  Cervantes  and  Richardson,  by  Goldsmith, 
by  Edgeworth  and  Scott.  In  the  writings  of  these  and  such  as 
these,  we  have  a  stock  of  works  in  the  highest  degree  enticing  and  in- 
teresting, and  of  the  utmost  purity  and  morality — full  of  admirable 
lessons  of  conduct,  and  calculated  in  every  respect  to  create  and  cherish 
that  invaluable  habit  of  resorting  to  books  for  pleasure.  Those  who 
have  once  experienced  the  enjoyment  of  such  works  will  not  easily  learn 
to  abstain  from  reading,  and  will  not  willingly  descend  to  an  inferior 
grade  of  intellectual  privilege — they  have  become  prepared  for  reading 
of  a  higher  order — and  may  be  expected  to  relish  the  finest  strains  of 
poetry,  and  to  draw  with  advantage  from  the  purest  wells  of  history  and 
philosophy.  At  least,  there  is  always  this  advantage  in  aiming  at  the 
highest  results — that  the  failure  is  never  total,  and  that  though  the  end 
accomplished  may  fall  far  short  of  that  proposed,' it  cannot  but  reach 
far  in  advance  of  the  point  from  which  we  start.  There  never  was  any 
great  and  permanent  good  accomplished  but  by  hoping  for  and  aiming 
at  something  still  greater  and  better."* — HerscheVs  Address,  pp.  23 — 3 1 . 

•  "  A  taste  for  reading  once  created,  tbere  can  be  little  difficulty  in  directing  it  to 
its  proper  objects.  But  the  dtfdt  step  necessary  to  be  taken  is  to  set  seriously  about 
arousing  the  dormant  appetite  by  applying  the  stimulant ;  to  awaken  the  torpid  iu- 
tellectual  being  from  its  state  of  inaction  to  a  sense  of  its  existence  and  of  its  wants. 
The  after- task,  to  gratify  them,  and  while  gratifying  to  enlarge  aad  improve  tbem, 
will  prove  easy  in  comparison." 
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These  beautiful  paragraphs,  while  they  represent  some  opioions 
which  we  hold  in  concurrence  with  Mr.  Rose,  may  likewise  mark 
the  points  of  difference,  and  oppose  to  the  spirit  of  his  arguments 
an  antagonist  worthier  than  ourselves.  We  would  say  to  Mr. 
Rose,  in  the  words  of  Sir  J.  Herscbel,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
works  to  be  provided  for  the  poor, 

*'  No  work,  in  any  department  of  reading,  should  be  allowed  a  place 
in  the  portion  so  set  apart^  which  is  not  of  acknowledged  and  admitted 
excellence  :  nothing  ephemeral — nothing  trashy — nothing  in  short  which 
shall  have  the  slightest  tendency  to  lower  the  high  standard  of  thought 
and  feeling  which  should  be  held  up.  The  educated  and  cultivated  reader 
may  bear  a  great  deal,  and  throw  ^  what  is  unworthy  qf  the  rest.  The 
ilUterate  and  ignorant  is  placed  in  danger  by  anything  short  of  the  very 
test  J' — Herschets  Address,  p.  32. 

But  we  would  also  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  provision 
of  some  treatises  in  the  domain  of  useful  and  entertaining  know- 
ledge, if  they  are  good  of  their  kind,  is  a  blessing  to  the  poor, 
and  a  service  to  religion.  Christian  enthusiasts,  we  well  know, 
are  to  be  found, — but  Mr.  Rose,  we  know  equally  well,  is  not  of 
the  number, — who  would  deprecate  the  sinful  error  of  putting  any 
book  except  the  Bible  into  the  hands  of  the  people ;  as  if  their 
hearts  and  understandings  would,  in  that  case,  imbibe  the  precepts 
of  the  Bible  with  greater  advantage;  as  if  they  would  read  it 
more,  and  appreciate  it  more,  and  relish  it  more.  But  we  shall 
not  hesitate  to  express  our  conviction,  that  this  view  of  the  matter 
is  founded  upon  a  total  misconception  both  of  the  design  of 
Christianity,  and  the  nature  of  man.  Such  visionaries  would  say 
of  all  other  knowledge,  ''  If  it  is  contained  in  the  Bible,  it  is 
superfluous;  if  it  is  not  contained  in  the  Bible,  it  is  mischievous." 
To  them,  therefore,  may  be  applied,  "  mutatis  mutandis^*  the  old 
story  of  the  rude  and  bigoted  soldier,  who  ordered  the  library  of 
Alexandria  to  be  burnt  out  of  love  to  the  Koran :  and  if  thev  re- 
tort,  that  M'e  thus  make  no  distinction  between  the  Koran  and 
the  Bible,  the  false  imitation  and  the  true  oracles  of  God,  we 
would  take  the  liberty  of  replying,  that  their  objection  is  a  mere 
cavil,  which  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  We  would  also  venture 
to  suggest,  that  if  children,  or  illiterate  and  uneducated  adults, 
are  taught  only  the  Bible,  and  taught  it  as  a  task,  they  will  be  less 
able  to  understand  it,  and  they  will  be  almost  sure  to  dislike  it. 

On  the  one  hand,  then,  we  have  no  scruple  in  expressing  our 
hearty  concurrence  with  a  great  deal  which  Mr.  Rose  has  stated. 
Of  the  '^  petty  books"  which  he  so  vigorously  denounces,  a  large 
proportion  are  poor  indeed.  In  several  respects,  the  plan,  if 
plan  it  can  be  called,  without  beginning  or  end;  without  system 
or  sequence ;  without  connection  of  the  whole,  or  coherence  of 
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ihe  parU ;  without  uaity  of  design,  or  r«al  comprehensiveoeis  of 
purpose ;  is  at  once  defective  and  redundant — faulty  in  what  it 
attempts  and  in  what  it  omits. 

But  when  Mr.  Rose  goes  on  to  bint  his  shuddering  abhorrence 
of  *'  knowledge  made  easy/'  and  appears  anxious  to  discourage 
all  cheap  and  popular  manuals  of  an  historical  and  scientific 
nature,  we  have  only  to  wish  him  a  safe  journey,  and  leave  him  to 
undertake  it  by  himself.  If  the  same  Being,  who  inspired  the 
Bible,  has  made  the  world,  we  cannot  see  why  they  should  not 
be  regarded  and  used  as  the  noblest  commentary  one  upon  the 
other;  or  why  an  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  God  should 
be  unfavourable  to  the  love  or  study  of  bis  word.  Mr.  Rose, 
from  his  character,  bis  position,  and  his  attainments,  may  do  in*- 
finite  mischief,  if  he  even  seems  to  set  up  an  opposition  between 
religion  and  science,  between  human  knowledge  and  divine. 

And  if  human  knowledge  be  a  good,  why  should  not  its  ac- 
quisition be  facilitated  ?  We  do  not  of  course  recommend  those 
pretended  facilitations,  in  which  a  shallow  ignorance  often  seeks 
to  disguise  itself;  facilitations,  which  make  a  thing  appear  easy, 
because  they  but  play  upon  its  surface;  and  which,  in  fact,  are 
only  miserable  shifts,  and  artifices,  and  subterfuges,  doing  their 
paltry  endeavours  to  hide  or  evade  the  difficulties :  we  mean 
simplicity  of  statement;  clearness  of  method;  harmony  of  ar- 
rangement ;  and  felicity  of  explanation ;  blended  with  charts, 
plates,  and  engravings,  and  the  other  attractive  devices  of  pictorial 
illustration  and  embellishment.  After  all,  though  some  rugged- 
nesses  may  be  smoothed,  and  some  hills  may  be  levelled,  no  royal 
road,  and  no  rail-road  can  be  made.  Difficulties  need  not  be  con- 
trived ;  they  will  always  be  of  sufficient  strength  and  in  sufficient 
abundance^  to  try  the  capacity,  exercise  the  temper,  and  school 
the  mind.  But  no  mind  can  be  schooled  or  exercised  without 
the  infusion  of  some  knowledge ; — that  is,  without  something  on 
which  to  work. 

And  if  there  be  no  valid  reason,  why  knowledge  should  not  be 
made  easy,  we  are  still  more  at  a  loss  for  a  valid  reason,  why  it 
should  not  be  made  cheap:  why  it  should  not  be  brought  home 
to  the  door  and  the  fire-side  of  the  poor  man,  or  the  poor  child ; 
and,  if  it  can  be  placed  within  the  cognizance  of  his  intellect,  also 
reduced  to  the  limits  of  his  means. 

Secondary,  indeed,  and  subordinate  must  be  all  human  know- 
ledge, and  all  human  purposes.  Oh,  how  secondary,  how  sub*^ 
ordinate  !  Feeble  and  impotent  are  these  words,  or  any  wordsj 
to  express  their  utter  insignificance,  their  literal  nothingness,  as 
contrasted  with  religion  and  the  concerns  of  eternity.  But  it  is 
for  the  sake  of  religion — that  is,  a  sound  religion,  neither  sunk 
into  a  slavish  and  brutish  fear,  nor  excited  into  a  mystical  or  fana- 
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ttoil  entbusiMin-^tfaat  we  are  apxioua  to  see  secular  knowledge 
accompanying  it  on  its  path ;  to  see  the 

''  Little  bark  attendant  sail, 
Pursue  the  triumph  and  partake  the  gale." 

For  it  is  a  truth  which  ought  to  be  proclaimed  and  heralded  to 
the  very  ends  of  the  earth,  that  superstition  and  irreligion,  theo« 
retical  infidelity  and  the  follies  which  dishonour  faith,  practical 
profaneness  and  the  devotions  which  shock  and  outrage  humanity, 
have  their  strongest  hold  in  the  sordid  ignorance  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Rose,  however,  is  not — a  man  of  so  powerful  and  so  culti- 
vated an  understanding  could  not  be — the  champion  of  ignorance* 
Still,  unless  we  mistake  his  meaning,  he  would  not  only  throw  dis- 
paragement upon  physical  and  mechanical  studies,  but  threatens 
with  absolute  annihilation  the  whole  sensible  world,  the  entire  sys* 
tem  of  matter  and  motion;  and  thinks,  therefore,  that  the  contem- 
plation of  such  perishable  things  is  unworthy  of  an  immortal  mind* 
He  looks  forward  to  the  ^*  day  in  which  there  will  be  only  the  tz(fO 
existences,  God  and  the  spirits  whom  he  has  created,  and  in  which, 
in  all  its  vastness,  these  two  existences  will  leave  nothing  void.'* 
But  a  statement  of  this  kind  is  easy  of  assertion,  just  because  it 
is  incapable  either  of  proof  or  disproof.  We  talk  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body  upon  grounds  quite  as  safe  and  sacred,  as  we 
talk  of  *'  the  world  of  spirits  ;*'  and  if  there  be  the  resurrection 
of  a  glorified  body,  why  should  there  not  be  *'  new  heavens  and 
a  new  earth"  adapted  to  that  body  ?  In  our  present  state,  if  any 
one  thing  be  more  evident  than  another,  it  is  that  the  objective 
world  and  the  subjective  world,  both  speaking  of  the  same  divine 
Architect,  are  exquisitely  designed,  and  made,  and  fitted  for  each 
other,  nay,  actually  necessary  to  the  existence  of  each  other ;  and 
that  man  presents  in  himself  the  centre  and  union  of  the  two. 
For  us  at  least,  if  we  were  without  the  machinery  of  senses,  and 
organs,  and  physical,  as  well  as  intellectual,  perceptions,  the  objec- 
tive world,  it  is  plain,  might  as  well  have  never  been;  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  would  never  have  been;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  external  world  were  dissolved,  or  rather  had  never  been,  our 
senses  and  perceptions,  our  physical  and  intellectual,  and  even 
spiritual  capacities,  it  is  equally  plain,  destitute  of  use,  function, 
employment,  sustenance,  or  aim,  must  have  died  away,  or  rather 
could  never  have  been  called  up  into  life.  Analogy  would  lead 
us  to  expect  something  similar  hereafter  :  and,  although  in  our 
future  state  God  will  be  all  in  all,  and  the  contemplation  of  God 
will  be  the  supreme  happiness  of  the  spirits  of  the  just,  still  God 
may  be  partly  displayed  to  us  through  the  medium  of  myriad 
forms  of  circumambient  majesty  and  beauty.  A  condition  of 
being  founded  on  an  altogether  different  principle,  we  cannot  of 
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ourselves  imagine*  nor  are  we  required  from  Scripture  to.believe* 
Of  the  mode  of  spiritual  existence,  quite  separate  and  distinct,  of 
the  very  essence  of  isolated  spirit,  quite  incorporeal,  quite  di- 
vested of  material  instruments,  we  can  have  no  conception  :  nor^ 
assuredly,  can  we  conceive  the  full  aud  perfect  exercise  of  the 
spiritual  powers  without  the  intervention  of  intellectual  faculties; 
or  the  matured  and  perpetual  exercise  of  intellectual  faculties 
without  new  fuel  supplied  and  ministered  to  them  by  something 
which  must  resemble  the  nature  and  office  of  a  sensitive  and  or« 
ganic  apparatus.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  the  objective 
and  subjective  worlds,  all  the  creations  and  all  the  counsels  of 
God,  ought  to  be  studied  in  their  reciprocal  connections  and  de- 
pendencies, with  the  helps  which  they  mutually  afford,  and  by 
the  light  which  they  mutually  reflect ;  and  that  the  sensitive,  the 
intellectual,  and  the  spiritual  properties  of  man — so  long  at  least 
as  he  remains  on  earth,  and  is  made  up  of  soul  and  body — fnaj/f 
with  the  utmost  advantage,  and  must,  almost  from  the  necessity  of 
things,  be  evolved,  developed,  and  improved,  simultaneously  and 
together,  employed  as  it  were  in  the  same  operations,  and  brought 
out  by  the  same  process ;  care  only  being  taken  that  the  due 
harmony  and  proportion  be  observed ;  and  that  the  first  be  sub- 
ordinated to  the  second,  and  the  second  to  the  third. 

It  may,  however,  be  contended,  that  these  speculations  are 
only  applicable  to  man,  as  an  unfallen  and  uncorrupted  creature : 
and,  therefore,  that  his  lapse  from  original  righteousness  entirely 
vitiates  every  step  of  the  reasoning,  and  demolishes  the  very  foun- 
dations on  which  it  rests.  But  we  may  reply  that  the  fall  of 
man,  however  it  may  have  marred,  and  perverted,  and  in  some 
respects  deranged,  his  primeval  habits  and  tendencies,  cannot  have 
transmuted  and  reversed  the  frame-work  of  his  intellectual  aud 
subjective  organization  :  and,  moreover,  that  we  have  been  ar-* 
guing  from  the  nature  of  man,  as  it  actually  exists,  and  exhibits 
itself,  even  now,  upon  any  adequate  inspection.  So  far,  cer- 
tainly, the  taint  of  corruption  has  affected  him,  that  it  has  im- 
planted a  propensity  to  earthly,  rather  than  spiritual  meditations. 
We  quite  allow,  therefore,  that  the  greatest  caution  is  demanded. 
We  quite  allow  that  an  exclusive  and  inordinate  pursuit  of  phy- 
sical or  mechanical  studies  may  be  scarcely  less  detrimental,  con- 
stituted as  man  is,  than  an  indulgence  of  the  importunate  claims 
of  flesh  and  sense.  But  to  insist  that  such  studies  are  pernicious 
in  se,  or  that  God  has  not  intended  them,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  desires  and  capacities  of  our  nature,  and  from  the  analogies 
and  adaptations  which  He  has  established  in  the  universe, 
to  be  resolutely  and  diligently  followed;  or  that,  when  they 
are  rightly  blended  aud  tempered  with  higher  meditations,  they 
may  not  be  made  subservient  to  the  best  interests  of  religion,  isi 
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sadly  to  mistake  ''the  extremes  of  wrong  for  right/'  and  slip  into 
an  error,  lamentable  at  all  times,  and  quite  fatal  in  the  present 
state  of  social  action  and  opinion. 

There  may  be  an  undue  and  immoderate  addiction  to  mechani- 
cal and  mathematical  researches;  an  undue  and  immoderate  ad- 
miration of  mechanical  and  matbena.tical  achievements.  We 
are  of  opinion  that  there  is.  Many  are  the  s^ptoms  of  such  a 
distemper  in  the  times.  But  it  is  to  be  met  and  treal^d,  we  con- 
ceive, rather  with  a  sort  of  moral  homeopathy,  curing  the  iHsease 
by  coaxing  it  insensibly  away^  than  by  a  system  of  fierce  and 
hostile  counteractions.  Or, — not  to  press  a  metaphor,  inaccurate 
perhaps  and  dangerous  like  most  illustrations  of  the  kind, — we 
are  sure  that  the  clergy  will  do  well  to  avail  themselves  of  an  ap- 
petite for  general  information,  prevalent  among  the  people,  rather 
than  rudely  to  censure  and  vainly  to  oppose  it.  They  may  yet 
guide  the  current,  which  they  cannot  arrest.  And,  although  we 
may  deprecate  as  heartily  as  Mr.  Rose  sundry  of  those  particular 
*^  excitements/*  which  are  to  solid  religion  just  what  novel-reading 
is  to  useful  study,  or  dram-drinking  to  a  sober  quenching  of  the 
thirst ;  we  yet  feel  that  "  excitemenP'  is  power,  and,  like  all  other 
power,  when  properly  managed  and  regulated,  may  be  a  good  : 
we  are  yet  convinced  that  sonfe  intellectual  stimulus  must  be 
furaished ;  because  the  craving  for  knowledge  is  unappeasable 
when  once  felt ;  and  the  mental  energies  of  a  nation,  when  once 
awakened,  will  be  dormant  no  more. 

We  are  speaking,  not  of  false  knowledge,  but  of  true,  AW 
truth  is  one,  common  in  its  origin,  common  in  its  end.  Nothing 
is  separate:  nothing  stands  alone :  there  is  no  island  in  the  uni- 
verse of  mind.  All  the  departments  of  knowledge  are  bound 
into  a  glorious  and  transcendant  unity;  necessary  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  whole,  necessary  to  the  perfect  comprehension 
of  each  other.  How,  then,  can  human  knowledge,  or  any  branch 
of  human  knowledge, — an  acquaintance,  for  instance,  with  the  me- 
chanical laws  and  physical  conformation  of  the  world,  or  the 
most  laborious  cultivation  of  the  understanding,  or  the  fullest 
development  of  reason — be  incompatible  with  the  real  dominion 
of  Christianity  r  Let  us  take  care  what  we  do,  and  what  we  at- 
tempt. Gracious  God,  if  we  were  so  unhappy  as  to  prove  the  in- 
compatibility, what  is  it  that  we  should  prove?  Not  that  human 
knowledge  is  an  evil,  but  that  Christianity  is  an  imposture.  If, 
to  repeat  our  former  argument,  the  same  God  is  the  author  of 
the  Bible,  and  the  Creator  of  the  world,  there  must  be  an  analogy 
and  correspondence  between  them,  which  it  is  a  task,  pious,  as  w«ll 
as  beautiful,  to  trace  :  if  the  Bible  and  the  world  are  at  variance, 
we  cannot  get  rid  of  the  world ;  but  we  shall  get  rid  of  the  Bible» 
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AU  slurs,  therefore,  all  invidious  cavils,  all  aspersions,  direct 
or  indirect,  uttered  against  physical,  or  historical,  or  economical 
knowledge,  we  are  disposed  to  regret  and  reprobate  even  mora 
as  treason  against  religion,  than  as  violations  of  common  sense. 
And  we  write  in  serious  earnestness,  because  Mr.  Rose  stands 
deservedly  high  with  a  party,  which  lays  claim,  and  is  entitled,  |o 
»ur  fullest  attachment  and  regard.  If  the  members  of  that  party 
should  be  convicted,  or  even  suspected  of  being  the  foes  of  po« 
pular  enlightenment,  their  influence  is  gone.  As  they  would  die* 
claim  the  reality,  they  must  avoid  the  appearance.  The  mere 
name  of  Mr.  Rose  carries  with  it  considerable  weight ;  he  is  the 
master  by  whom  many  swear;  and  although  his  own  remarka 
upon  physical  and  general  inquiries  are  fairly  susceptible  of  a 
qualified  interpretation,  which  would  leave  little  or  nothing  to 
condemn,  still,  in  consequence  of  several  ambiguous  phrases, 
some  among  his  admirers  and  imitators  (by  the  way  he  has  no 
more  cordial  admirers  than  ourselves)  might  be  induced  to  pei^ 
vert,  by  extending,  bis  maxims;  and,  for  instance,  push  his  argu* 
ment  that  secular  studies  are  unworthy  of  an  eternal  being, 
almost  to  the  length,  that  a  man  ought  not  to  eat,  because  in 
another  world  he  may  live  without  food,  or  put  on  his  coat, 
because  in  another  world  he  may  live  without  clothing.  We 
would  not  that  any  advocate  of  ignorance  should  have  the  slight* 
est  pretext  for  quoting  Mr,  Rose  as  an  authority. 

Yet  in  one  part  of  his  sermon,  Mr.  Rose  seems  to  give  out  as 
a  preliminary  axiom,  that,  ^'  the  principles  and  pursuits  most 
eagerly  adopted  and  followed  now,  when  judged  on  gospel  priii* 
ciples,  are,  so  to  speak,  darkness,  to  which  the  lights  of  the  world 
(namely  Christians)  must  oppose  themselves;"  bis  subsequent 
observations  are  in  a  corresponding  strain;  and  he  expatiates  oa 
his  position  in  the  manner,  which  we  have  already  shown.  We  can* 
didly  express  our  sorrow,  that  these  sentiments  have  been  pat 
forth  in  an  address  to  an  assembled  body  of  the  clergy  of  Essex, 
and  that  they  have  been  put  forth  by  so  distinguished  a  man. 
They  sound  almost  like  an  interdict  upon  secular  instructioD, 
and  a  manifesto  of  war.  They  are  not  likely  to  convert  tha 
sceptic ;  but  rather,  we  fear,  will  raise  an  irreverent  smile  upon 
his  face,  at  the  idea  of  preaching  to  a  number  of  country  parsons 
upon  the  perils  of  intellectual  excitement  and  the  mischiefs  of  too 
general  and  multifarious  a  knowledge. 

We  do  fervently  hope  and  trust  that  the  Clergy  will  stand 
forth>*-*not  only  as  the  spiritual  instructors  of  the  people,  but  the 
friends  and  patrons  of  all  other  instruction  in  its  place  and  its  degree* 
^or,  in  direct  proportion  to  the  just  appreciation  which  they  ex* 
hibit  of  the  value  of  that  instruction,  will  be  the  right,  which  they 
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may  fairly  daioi,  and  which  will  then  be  cheerfully  allowed  tbenn, 
of  insisting  upon  its  littleness  and  its  worthlessn^s,  as  compared 
with  the  solemn  truths  which  they  are  commissioned  to  teach. 
Physical  or  economical,  experimental  and  inductive  or  deductive 
and  logical,  or  moral  and  political  philosophy,— history,  ge<^raphy, 
chemistry,  mathematics,  or,  again,  an  acquaintance  with  the  con* 
stitution  of  the  mind,  the  workings  of  the  will,  and  the  phenomena 
of  consciousness,  or  even  an  insight  into  the  refining  and  human- 
izing arts, — all  these  things,  with  a  thousand  others,  vast  and  diveiw 
sifi^,  but  yet  linked  together  by  at  once  the  strongest  and  most 
delicate  ligaments,  may  be  made  handmaids  of  Christianity,  and 
ameliorating  influences  upon  the  destiny  of  man.  But  why 
should  we  proceed  ?  Whatever  be  the  pleasures  and  advantages 
of  science,  or  whatever  its  inconveniences  and  its  perils,  it 
is  too  late  to  argue  the  question  now.  The  cause  has  been 
tried;  the  verdict  has  been  given;  the  sentence  is  being  carried 
into  execution.  Opposition  can  have  no  effect,  except  to  obtain 
for  itself  the  reputation  of  a  narrow  and  cloister*minded  bi- 
gotry. It  is  too  late  to  be  frightened  at  the  ^^  drink  deep  and 
taste  not,''  the ^'  danger  of  a  little  knowledge"  the  rash  hallucina* 
tions  of  a  mind,  just  emancipated  from  the  fetters  of  ignorance, 
just  opening  its  eyes  upon  the  wonders  of  the  intellectual  world: 
hallucinations,  perhaps  natural,  perhaps  inevitable,  and,  without 
doubt,  melancholy;  but  no  more  a  valid  argument  against  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  than  the  first  extravagances  of  a  slave,  wild 
and  buoyant  in  his  recovered  freedom,  are  a  valid  argument 
against  the  blessings  of  liberty.  Yet  farther,  although  a  man 
may  be  all  for  the  ponderous,  although  he  may  reverse  the  pro« 
verb,  that  a  great  book  is  a  great  evil,  and  be  ready  to  exclaim, 
in  imitation  of  Burke,  *^  the  age  of  folios  is  gone,  the  age  of  duo- 
decimos and  pamphlets  has  succeeded,  and  the  glory  of  literature 
is  extinguished  for  ever,''  still  the  question  is  almost  idle^  whether 
books  shall  be  large  or  small ;  since  small  books  there  will  be, 
and  there  must  be,  for  purchasers  with  small  resourcesi  and 
readers  with  little  leisure.  The  chief  thing  is,  that  the  waresy 
though  small,  should  be  good,  and  fitted  for  the  purpose  which 
they  pretend  to  answer. 

After  all,  it  is  the  speedi  of  Mr.  Atkinson  that  has  induced  us 
to  comment  upon  the  sermons  of  Mr.  Rose.  Yet  Mr.  Rose  may 
think,  that  he  is  not  fairly  responsible  for  the  excesses  of  a  man^ 
whom  he  would  not  acknowledge  as  a  disciple.  Still  it  is  curious 
to  trace  the  parallelism  between  the  original  and  the  travesty ;  and 
Mr.  Atkinson  may  help  to  show  some  error  in  Mr.  Rose's  theory 
by  a  kind  of  reductio  ad  uhmrdum.  Mr.  Rose  attacks  ^'  the  priik- 
ciple  of  association,'^  and  Mr.  Atkinson  must  utter  bis  maledictiM 
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upon  *'  the  principk  of  combination.**  Mr.  Rose  declares  bis 
opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  and  Mr.  Atkinson  must  make 
bis  preposterous  counterpart  to  the  declaration.  M  r.  Rose  objects 
to  the  multiplication  of  popular  manuals  of  instruction ;  Mr.  At- 
kinson issues  his  veto  agamst  the  multiplication  of  popular  schools. 
Mr.  Rose,  although  he  cannot  prevent  Mr.  Atkinson  from  carry- 
ing his  principles  too  far,  may  yet  perceive  from  that  very  cir- 
cumstance that  they  have  a  strong  tendency  to  lead  others  into 
extremes. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  not  yet  quite  done  with  the  "proceed- 
ings'* of  the  dinner  at  which  Mr.  Atkinson  presided.  That  the 
chairman  might  not  be  alone  in  transgressing  the  boundaries  of 
discretion,  Mr.  Gathercole^  when  the  health  of  L.  S.  £.  was 
given,  with  thanks  to  him  for  his  book, "  was  requested  to  re- 
spond to  the  toast :"  and  after  the  preface,  *'  unaccustomed  as  I  am 
to  public  speahng,**  he  explained  that "  he  was  brought  up  a  Dis- 
senter;"  adding, "  when  I  reflect  that,  without  the  argumentation^ 
solicitation,  or  instruction  of  a  single  individual,  I  was  gradually, 
and,  as  it  were  involuntarily,  led  to  abandon  those  principles, 
and  to  adopt  the  purely  scriptural  principles  of  the  Church,  / 
seem  to  discern,  throughout  the  whole  business,  the  direction  and 
guidance  of  the  alUwise  providence  of  God** — p.  27. 

Was  it  under  the  direction  and  guidance  of  God,  and  by  the 
dictation  of  His  good  Spirit,  that  Mr.  Gathercole  could  venture 
to  deliver  himself  as  follows? — 

"  The  principles  of  Dissent  are  indeed  principles  of  insnbordination 
and  defiance  to  all  kinds  of  authority,  whether  spiritual  or  civil — ^prin- 
ciples of  reckless  opposition,  not  only  to  the  revealed  will  of  Heaven, 
but 'to  the  very  order  of  nature — principles  whose  consequences  are  per- 
petual revolutions,  tumults,  anarchy,  and  confusion.  They  are,  in  short, 
the  principles  of  depraved  human  nature,  instilled  by  their  author,  the 
devil,  into  our  first  parents,  and  to  them  are  to  be  attributed  all  the 
wickedness  of  every  description,  that  has  ever  existed  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  bow  atrocious  soever  its  nature  and  character.  Yes,  gentlemen, 
to  the  principles  of  Dissent  may  be  traced  every  crime  that  has  ever  been 
committed  under  the  outstretched  canopy  of  heaven — they  are  the  source  of 
murder,  theft,  adultery,  drunkenness,  and  every  atrocity  that  has  ever 
stained  and  polluted  the  creation  of  God,  Is  it  not  therefore  the  bounden 
duty  of  every  one  who  desires  the  religious  and  moral  welfare  of  his  fel- 
low-creatures— is  it  not  more  particularly  the  duty  of  every  minister  of 
Christ,  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  crush  or  curb  those  principles, 
to  nip  them  in  the  bad  wherever  he  finds  them,  and  to  cramp  and  pre- 
vent their  dire. effects,  whenever  and  wherever  be  sees  them  beginning 
to  operate  ?  The  whole  business,  indeed,  of  God's  ministers,  throughout 
the  entire  course  of  their  lives,  is  to  oppose  and  check  the  principles  of 
Dissent,  in  their  nature,  their  tendency,  and  their  effects.  They  have 
indeed  niching  else  to  cfo."-— pp.  31,  32. 
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What  legitimate  6bjects»  we  ask,  can  possibly  be  gained  by 
stealing,  the  old  notion  that  the  devil  was. the  first  Whig,  and  re- 
presenting him  as  the  first  Dissenter  ?  Or,  how  shall  we  denomi* 
nate  such  sentences,  but  by  saying,  that  they  contain  either  the 
most  pitiful  confusion  and  perversion  of  language,  the  most  mon-> 
strous  abuse  of  terras,  or  the  most  uncharitable,  the  most  dis- 
graceful, the  most  execrable  misrepresentations  ? 

But  hear  the  orator  again. 

''  I  do  think  that  it  would  certainly  be  infinitely  better  for  the  Church, 
under  existing  circumstances,  were  she  entirely  independent  of  the 
State."— p.  33. 

*'  Where  is  the  justice — the  equity — nay,  where  is  the  common  sense, 
or  common  honesty,  of  allowing  such  Popish,  Dissenting,  Socinian,  and 
Atheistical  rabble  as  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  comnum  House  of  Par- 
liament, to  make  laws,  or  to  assist  in  making  laws,  or  to  interfere  at  all 
in  any  thing  respecting  the  Church.  Restore  to  the  Church — yea,  let 
the  Church  insist  upon,  and  claim,  her  Convocation,  and  exercise  her 
right  of  making  laws  for  her  own  regulation  and  discipline  $  she  will 
then  in  that  respect  be  upon  a  level  with  the  various  heterogeneous  sects 
with  which  she  is  surrounded,  and  beyond  the  harm  of  their  spiteful  and 
ceaseless  opposition,  and  not  till  then.** — Speeches,  SfC.  pp.  33 — ^34. 

As  to  restoring  the  Convocation,  the  strongest  argument  against 
any  such  attempt  is  the  possible  intrusion  of  such  men  as  Mr. 
Gathercole;  and  the  tumult  and  uproar  of  which  they  would 
make  it  the  stage.  The  italics,  be  it  remarked,  in  which  the  word 
"  common"  is  printed,  belong  to  Mr.  Gathercole.  And  is  such 
rubbish  intended  for  a  pun  ?  Is  Mr.  Gathercole  disposed  to  be 
witty?  Would  he  thus  evince  his  respect,  as  a  clergyman,  for 
one  branch  of  the  legislature  and  constitution  of  the  country? 
Let  him  pause  and  reflect :  or  we  may  be  tempted  to  make  a 
parody  on  his  expressions,  and  say,  in  spite  of  the  acknowledged 
cleverness  of  his  letters,  '^  we  do  think  that  it  would  certainly  be 
infinitely  better  for  the  Church,  under  existing  circumstances,"  if 
Mr.  Gathercole  had  remained  without  its  pale ! 

But  there  is  still  another  extreme  on  which  also  a  few  strictures 
must  be  passed.  There  is  not  merely  the  excess  of  that  wild  and 
ruthless  intolerance,  of  which  the  sting  must,  sooner  or  later,  re- 
coil upon  itself:  there  is  likewise  the  excess  of  compliant  laxity 
with  regard  to  dissent.  In  this  respect.  Dr.  Hampden  is,  we 
seriously  imagine,  "  the  most  offending  soul  alive"  Our  first  im- 
pulse, on  reading  his  pamphlet,  was  to  make  the  very  brief  criti- 
cism';— *'  Dr.  Hampden,  Principal  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  late  Fel- 
low of  Oriel  College,"  who  writes  '*  Observations  on  Religious 
Dissent,"  is  himself  a  Dissenter.     But  I^r,  Hampden  might  he 
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indignant  at  this  charge^  unsupported  by  any  eTidence— destitute 
of  any  corroborating  statements.  When  we  say,  that  he  makes 
himself  appear  a  thorough  Independent — opposed  to  any  esta- 
blished Churchy  having  articles  and  liturgy  attached  to  it,  in  esse, 
or  in  posse,  P^st,  present,  or  to  come — he  may  challenge  us  to 
the  proof.  To  this  task,  then,  we  address  ourselves ;  although 
we  are  already  upon  the  limits  of  the  space  which  we  can  spare. 

But  a  few  words  will  suffice.  Indeed,  had  not  this  pamphlet 
been  written  by  a  man  who  holds  an  eminent  station  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  reached  a  second  edition,  and  at- 
tracted a  certain  degree  of  notice,  we  should  have  passed  it  over 
as  the  misty  dullness  of  a  dreamer,  whose  mind  was  in  a  per- 
petual  fog.  It  is  at  once  very  weak  and  very  mischievous.  It  is 
weak,  because  singularly  inconsistent,  inconsequential,  illogical, 
self-refuting.  So  complete  is  the  ambiguity  of  the  language, 
the  want  of  all  clearness  and  perspicuity  of  style — so  utterly,  as 
Lord  Castlereagh  said,  does  the  argument  sometimes  ''  turn  its 
back  upon  itself,"  that  we  are  not  sure  at  this  moment,  whether 
there  is  not  some  esoteric  signification  which  has  escaped  ut,  or 
whether  Dr.  Hampden  can  really  mean  what  his  expressions 
would  literally  imply.  The  solution  of  the  enigma  is  probably  to 
be  found  in  the  circumstance,  that  Dr.  Hampden  first  ventures 
some  astounding  assertion,  and  then  starts  back,  scared  by  "  the 
sound  himself  has  made,*' — frightened  at  the  conclusions  which 
stare  him  in  the  face,  as  flowing,  necessarily  and  immediately, 
from  his  own  premises.  Hence  we  never  met  with  so  slippery  a 
production  as  his  "  Observations.*'  It  is  as  difficult  to  pin  Dr. 
Hampden  to  any  single  affirmation,  as  to  bind  Proteus  in  any  single 
shape.  He  is  continually  changing,  his  propositions,  and  vet  pre- 
tending to  reason  upon  them  as  identical.  For  instance,  he  says, 
p.  12,  *'  I  do  not  mean  that  no  right  conclusions  whatever  result 
from  the  truths  of  Scripture  : — but  I  confine  the  assertion  to  in- 
tellectual, or  speculative,  or  theological  truth,  as  distinct  from 
moral ;"  and  in  p.  7,  '^  the  real  causes  of  separation  are  to  be 
found  in  that  confusion  of  theological  and  moral  truth  with  Re- 
ligion, which  is  evidenced  in  the  profession  of  different  sects.'' 
At  p.  14  he  says,  "  if  we  have  no  other  information  of  divine  things 
but  in  the  facts  recorded  in  Scripture,  a  very  important  principle  re- 
sults for  the  regulation  of  our  reason  in  all  matters  of  religion.  And 
it  is  no  other  than  what  I  have  undertaken  to  establish  ;  namely,  that 
no  speculative  deductions  from  the  language  of  Scripture  carry  with 
them  the  force  of  divine  truth :"  but  then  he  says  at  p.  28, "  I  recur 
then  to  the  point  from  which  1  set  out.  Religion  is  distinct  from 
Theological  Opinions.  Our  dissentions  belong  properly  to  our 
theological  opinions,  and  not  to  our  religion."    As  ii  "  the  point 
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from  \rhich  he  set  out"  was  the  same  with  the  point  which  *^  he  had 
undertaken  to  establish."  Again,  he  says  at  the  top  of  p.  22« 
"  theological  opinion,  as  necessarily  mixed  up  with  speculative 
knowledge,  ought  not  to  be  the  bond  of  union  of  any  Christian 
society,  or  a  mark  of  discrimination  between  Christian  and 
Christian ;"  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  same  page  he  assures  us, 
"  I  love  and  admire  the  Church  of  England,  because  I  conceive 
it  to  be  constituted  on  the  right  basis  of  religious  communion/' 
Moreover,  these  "  Observations"  are  made  ''  with  particular  re- 
ference to  the  use  of  religious  tests  in  the  University."  And 
what,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  is  the  goal  at  which  the  professor 
of  moral  philosophy  arrives  ?  '*  I  do  not  tfiink,  therefore,  (to 
apply  this  observation  to  a  case  now  much  agitated,)  the  admis« 
sjon  of  dissenters  from  our  communion,  as  dissetiters,  to  the 
bosom  of  our  society  here,  is  required  by  those  principles  of 
enlightened  and  spiritual  toleration  which  I  have  suggested."  But 
—and  here  we  think  the  most  hair-splitting  of  the  schoolmen  would 
be  puzzled — *'  I  see  no  objection  at  the  same  time,  to  the  ad- 
mission of  dissenters  into  the  University,  because  they  are  dis- 
senters." Yet  farther :  ^'  There  is  no  compromise  of  principle 
in  this— no  merging  of  peculiar  opinions  in  a  vague  comprehend 
sion  of  religion — no  silencing  of  what  we  conceive  important 
differences  of  doctrine.'*  But  '*  I  do  not  scruple  accordingly 
to  avow  myself  favourable  to  a  removal  of  all  tests,  so  far  as 
they  are  employed  as  securities  of  orthodoxy  among  our  mem- 
bers at  large."  How  are  we  to  thread  our  way  through  this 
labyrinth  of  contradictions?  How  are  these  fine  and  subtle 
shades  of  distinction  to  be  accommodated  to  our  vulvar  under- 
standings ?  But  we  are  not  to  be  left  in  this  uncertainty.  Dr. 
Hampden  comes  at  last  to  this  lucid  and  definite  conclusion,  **  I 
do  not  question  the  propriety  of  a  reasonable  deference  to  the 
authority  of  the  Church."    Innocent  Dr.  Hampden ! 

But  it  remains  to  be  seen  that  this  pamphlet  is  as  mischievous 
as  it  is  weak.  After  all  the  mystification,  and  all  the  tergiversa- 
tion, its  tendency  is  too  plain  to  be  mistaken.  In  spite  of  Dr. 
Hampden's  protest,  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  putting  two  or 
three  passages  together. 

''  Articles  of  religious  communion,  from  their  reference  to  the  fixed 
objects  of  our  faith,  assume  an  immovable  character,  fatally  adverse  to 
all  theological  improvement.  Were  it  not  for  the  iutrinsic  sublimity 
of  the  subject,  the  case  of  adherence  to  such  unvarying  formularies, 
would  forcibly  strike  the  minds  of  men,  as  no  less  incongruous  and 
injurious  in  religion,  than  in  medicine  would  be  the  case  of  a  society  of 
physicians,  who  should  make  the  maxims  of  Hippocrates  or  Galen  the 
unalterable  basis  of  their  profession." 
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New  facts,  then^  we  supposci  are  to  be  daily  elicited  in  religion, 
as  thej  are  with  regard  to  medicine^  almost  the  most  imperfect 
of  all  sciences ;  and  both  are  equally  unfixed,  equally  susceptible 
of  fluctuation  and  progression ! 

''  When  I  look  at  the  reception  by  the  Unitarians,  both  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  I  cannot,  for  my  part,  strongly  as  I  dislike  their  theology, 
deny  to  those,  who  acknowledge  this  basis  of  divine  factSf  the  name  of 
Christians.  ...  I  do  not  forget  that  passages  of  scripture  have  been  re- 
trenched,  or  explained  away  by  Unitarians.  Bnt  is  not  this  very  pro- 
ceeding an  illustration  of  the  mode  of  interpreting  religion  by  specu- 
lative dogmas  and  conclusions  ?*' — p.  20. 

But  speculative  conclusions  are  not  a  more  heinous  enormity 
than  the  collection  and  juxtaposition  of  texts. 

''The  collection  itself  of  scriptural  expressions  into  one  body  of  state- 
ment, amounts  to  a  human  exposition  of  the  doctrine.  An  artificial 
construction  is  given  to  them,  which  they  have  not  in  the  scripture 
itself; — just  as  the  various  collocation  of  the  same  words,  a  different 
punctuation,  or  a  change  of  emphasis,  will  give  a  different  complexion 
of  meaning  to  a  sentence.  In  fact,  I  think  the  other  method  far 
preferable.*' — p,  1 0. 

Seeing,  however,  the  appearance  made  by  Dr.  Hampden's 
own  sentences,  when  they  are  brought  into  contact,  we  are  not 
surprised  that  change  of  place  and  proximity  of  collocation 
should  be  an  abomination  in  his  eyes.  It  is  certainly  his  interest 
that  they  should  be  kept  at  a  respectful  distance.  His  is  a  very 
reasonable  dread.  He  is  beginning,  too,  we  have  little  doubt,  to 
entertain  a  vehement  objection  to  quotations  and  extracts. 

The  pith  of  the  pamphlet  lies  in  a  few  words  at  the  beginning, 
*^  The  great  question  between  discordant  sects  is,  as  to  the  proper 
inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  texts  of  Scripture ;  each  party 
contending  for  its  own  interpretation  as  the  truth  revealed." 
But  "  no  inferences  "  ought  to  be  drawn :  therefore,  there  ought 
to  be  no  discordance.  There  should  be  no  ''  theological  pro- 
positions, methodically  deduced  and  stated/'  no  doctrinal  con- 
clusions, no  speculative  divinity;  and  then^  there  being  nothing 
to  dissent  from,  there  will  be  no  dissent!  Oh,  glorious  eutha^ 
nasia  I  but  of  what?  of  secession  ?  or  of  the  Church  ? 

And  is  it  expected  that  we  should  seriously  refute  such  vaga- 
ries ?  We  do  not  think  that  even  the  station  of  Dr.  Hampden 
could  justify  us  in  committing  such  an  outrage  upon  the  common 
sense  and  patience  of  our  readers.  Must  we  proceed  with  a 
demonstration,  that  one  of  the  most  glorious  exercises  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  human  understanding,  is  to  combine  into  a  sys- 
tematic arrangement  the  scattered  revelations  of  God ;  to  har- 
monize  the  apparent  discrepancies,  and  to  collect  the  living 
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rays?  Must  we  prove  that  the  theology  of  the  divine  is  neces- 
sary to  the  soundness  of  the  poor  man's  religion.  The  united 
suffrages  of  Christendom  may  outweigh  the  dicta  of  the  Prin- 
cipal of  St.  Mary's  Hall. 

Yet  we  find^  to  our  astonishment,  that  Dr.  Hampden  is  not 
quite  alone.  The  worthy  Mr.  Roberts  tells  us  of  Hannah 
More,  (vol.  iv.  p.  3190  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  pious  to  be  a  professed  theo^ 
logian,  and  too  much  in  earnest  for  curious  criticism  or  speculative 
discussion.^'  Possibly,  we  shall  hear  next  of  a  man  who  was  too 
fond  of  good  living  to  be  a  professed  cook ;  and  of  another^  who 
had  too  deep  a  regard  for  a  book  thoroughly  to  examine  its 
contents !  Such  assertions,  frivolous  as  they  may  seem,  are  quite 
as  judicious,  quite  as  logical,  as  the  nonsense  of  Mr.  Roberts.. 
It  is  not  unnatural  that  he  should  proceed  to  announce  of  his 
heroine,  "  After  saying  this,  it  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  she 
was  averse  to  theological  disputation." 

But  to  return ;  our  object  in  this  article  has  been  to  show 
the  source  and  the  danger  of  religious  extremes.  We  adduce 
Dr.  Hampden  and  his  sentiments  as  a  conspicuous  example. 

As  far  as  our  feeble  vision  can  penetrate  his  pedantic  obscu- 
rities, we  should  say  that  he  has  taken,  as  one  layer,  two  or  three 
truisms,  old  as  the  hills,  familiar  as  the  face  of  the  sun,  palpa- 
ble as  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  or  the  Bodleian  Library ;  that 
he  has  pushed  these  venerable  truths  almost  into  falsehood,  by 
disjoining  them  from  other  truths,  by  which  they  should  be 
qualified  and  modified ;  and  has  then  built  upon  them  a  pile  of  the 
crudest  and  most  extravagant  conceits,  that  ever  came  to  maggots 
in  a  human  brain.  For  instance — that  for  a  moment  we  may 
look  back — it  has  been  tolerably  well  understood^  among  all 
readers  of  divinity,  that  the  uninspired  comments  and  deductions 
are  not  to  possess  the  same  weight  and  authority  as  the  inspired 
text.  Dr.  Hampden  seems,  therefore,  to  contend  that  no  com- 
ments, or  deductions  are  endurable.  It  has  been  tolerably  well 
understood,  that  speculative  and  systematic  theology  has  often- 
times run  too  much  into  technical  and  scholastic  forms ;  and  has 
been  sometimes  the  occasion  of  turning  the  current  of  religious 
thought  from  things  and  realities  to  words  and  terms.  Dr« 
Hampden's  inference  seems  to  be,  that  there  should  be  no  suck 
thing  as  speculative  or  systematic  theology.  It  has  been  toler- 
ably well  understood,  that  texts,  torn  from  the  context,  and 
placed  together  in  juxta-position,  have  sometimes,  from  the  care- 
less and  injudicious  assortment,  become  occasions  of  error;  and 
that  young  gentlemen  have,  now  and  then,  made  sad  blunders  by 
having  recourse  to  a  merely  English  concordance  for  parallel 
passages :— but  it  was  reserved  for  Dr.  Hampden  to  argue,  ia 
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conse<]uence,  that  there  should  be  no  classifieation  of  texts,  no 
collection  of  them  one  under  another,  in  order  to  elucidate  or 
strengthen  some  common  doctrine.  Men  in  general  are  vmer 
enough,  if  Dr.  Hampden  is  not,  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
sober,  critical,  methodical  inquiry,  and  disputatious  polemics, 
carried  on  for  the  sake  of  disputation ;  between  the  derout  stodj 
which  would  arrange  truth,  and  the  fiery  di^matiam  which  would 
brawl  for  victory. 

However,  therefore,  certain  small  persons^  or  certain  sma))  ecmei* 
munities  may  convince  themselves,  both  of  their  own  consummate 
vrisdom,  and  of  the  supreme  ignorance  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  we 
can  venture  to  assure  Dr.  Hampden  that  the  portion  of  hia  views, 
which  is  correct,  is  of  a  most  respectable  antiquity ;  and  that  no 
rational  being  will  attempt  to  rob  him  c^  the  honour  of  that 
portion  which  is  original  or  new.  It  will  be  urged  against  his 
string  of  declarations,  that  if  there  is  to  be  no  speculative  dignity 
— no  change  in  the  collocation  of  texts,  then,  by  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, that  there  should  be  no  creeds,  no  articles,  no  formu- 
laries, no  marginal  references,  no  expounders  of  scripture,  ne 
sermons ; — and  that  the  pulpits,  at  least,  should  be  taken  down, 
even  if  the  ministerial  office  was  not  altogether  abolished. 

Nay,  Dr.  Hampden's  peculiar  line  of  argument,  if  it  proves  any 
thing,  proves  infinitely  too  much ;  and  is  a  favourite  theme  with  the 
enthusiasts  who  would  indulge  in  a  kind  of  visionary  Pantheism, 
a  vague  sentimental  feeling  of  religion  in  the  abstract,  not  clothed 
with  any  substance,  or  embodied  in  any  form.  To  such  persons 
every  positive  faith  is  distasteful ;  every  established  mode  of  wor<« 
ship ;  every  peculiarity  of  devotion  that  is  restricted  by  a  reference 
to  words — even  if  they  be  the  words  of  Revelation  and  Inspira>« 
tion.  With  them,  the  essence  of  adoration^— the  incense  most 
grateful  to  the  Supreme  Being— is  an  expansive  love  of  the  good 
and  the  beautiful ;  a  longing  after  immortality ;  a  lofty  principle 
of  veneration ;  a  soaring  regard  for  the  Eternal  and  the  Infinite : 
without  forms,  or  terms,  or  technicalities  of  belief:  and  aM  the 
rest  is  a  olog  upon  the  divine  freedom  of  the  soul— an  oppressive 
and  cumbersome  addition  of  priests  and  schoolmen.  They  are  too 
pious  to  be  "professed"  Christians,  more  than  professed  Mst* 
hometans  or  professed  Hindoos :  for  religion,  they  would  tell 
us,  is  too  ethereal  and  spiritualized  a  thing  to  be  shut  up  witbin 
the  narrow  limits  of  a  volume.  They  care  not  how  it  may  evaporate  ? 
but  it  must  not  be  confined. 

On  the  continent,  there  are  men,  whose  object  it  is,— 'and,  as 
they  think,  a  wise  and  holy  object, — gradually  to  break  down  the 
walls  of  partition  between  sect  and  sect,  between  faith  and  faith ; 
to  open  Christianity  more  and  more  into  Deism  ;  to  free  it  from 
the  jargon  of  metaphysical  and  controversial  divines;  to  extract 
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tlie  spiffil,  and  leave  the  form;  to  obtain  the  univeraal  and  eternal 
essence  of  a  philosophical  religion  without  the  temporary  and 
accutental  matter,  which  was  indispensable  Cpiii  its  adaptation  to 
particular  times,  and  caunt(ie%  and  states  of  society. 

Suoh  is  the  extrMme^  to  which  vie^s  Hke  Dr.  Hampden's  al^^t 
oi  necessity  tend ;  nor  is  it  withov^t  ^  powerful  attraction  fo^  pe^* 
sons  whose  dispositions  may  be  very  amiable,  but  who  have  npt 
looked,  with  the  eye  of  a  sagacious  experience,  into  the  litre^g^ 
ol  Ibe  appetites*  the  ^v\\%  of  the  beaf  t,  the  distracMngi  ^bsorbi|ig, 
degrading  influence  9i  worldly  struggles,  f^nd  oc\:qp^M9iii%f  and 
ii^tereats,  and  the  cons^qMei^t  exn^diepcy  ^f  som^  fixed  s^nd  [pal* 
paUe^  fsilh; — a  thing,  which  can  n^ve  ^q  ^pc|nrii;\g  existence  \yith- 
QMt  $Qme  landn^arks  9lk  dogmatic  thec^logy. 

It  is  far  eiftier,  in  fact,  to  push  this  sentimental  and  poetical  yeiu 
into  mere  natural  Religion,  than  to  stop  at  apy  peare^  g^f^V  A 
wsiu  may  tay — alas !  h^w  often  man  h^s  said— that  he  is  content 
t^  re^d  the  lai^guage  which  Gpd  has  written  in  the  vast  volume  of 
the  world  ground  him,  pr  V^  the  internal  rfLCor^s  of  hjs  reason  ^i^d 
hiji  cG^science : — th^t  hi9  delight  U  to  study  the  div^^^  characte^si 
legible  upop  the  stupendous  tablet  of  e^iih  and  heaven;  ^9  n^^se 
Vppn  sea  or  shore;  to  trace  the  revel^ti<>n  which  the  Aln^igMy 
Accbitect  hs^s  ofifer^d  of  himself  \\k  the  n^^Jestie^  of  the  Un^v^^^e  \ 
-^xxi  the  wpndrpt^  m^i^hf^nism  of  organized  bodift9>  9iV  ip  ^% 
g^oifipus  testimony  of  Suns  ^nd  sys|eq^9,  unfading  and  the  sam^ 
for  eyer — in  the  march  of  planets,  or  in  the  silent  eloquence  of  the 
9tfirs>  which  are,  in  their  tranquil  eternity,  the  true  Scripture^ 
^  their  Creator ;  but  th^t  h^  cannot  turn,  from  \\{\^  giving  and 
globing  theology,  to  ciphers,  a^d  ^^^  of  parchmenti  and  the  dis~ 
%§ctio^  of  syllables  9  th^t  h^  cannot  chill  his  ^motions;  pf  holy 
Uapsport  to  put  trust  in  words*  whi^h  the  Dieity  i^  alleged  to  hi^vp 
apokep,  pr  inspired,  to  sipme  fe|lpw-pr^(^tMre,  who  d^ed  penturi^^ 
before  hi^  hirth« — words,  whjph  th^  ^fst  hearer  may  have  irussip- 
prph^ndpd) — wordsi  whjph  fire  lis(b)e  tp  the  errors  of  the  tr^^q-. 
sprihers  «ud  the  falsigpatiqq^  of  the  translator,  and  the  blundpr^ 
Qf  the  commentator  i^  But  wheq  a  n^an  has  col|ected|  pn  t{ie  pne 
i^rde,  ^11  the  in^ages^  which  he  c^n  fr^me,  of  physical  and  mora( 
oi^gnigcpirce,  and  has  exhaMsted,  on  thp  other  side^  all  the  ternis 
\vhich  hi^  vPC2(bnlary  cont^in^,  pf  disdain  ^nd  disparagement^ 
Y^hat  is  the  end?  Thp  epd  is,  that  his  fii^e  raptures  about  naturp 
sind  the  Qod  pf  Mi^tMrp  pfm  do  ^Imo^t  iipthi^g  to  disciplipe  his 
mind^  and  absolutely  nothipg  to  poptrol  his-p^issions :  (he  end  js. 
that  some  po^\tiv^  faith  is  a  nepessity  to  man ;  for  that  natural 
Religion  has  never  been  able  to  draw  am  assembly  of  worshipr 
per-s  together,  or  eyen  (o  cppe  with  the  u^oat  childish,  ox  the  most 
s^trpcjous,  shapes  of  popular  superstition* 
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And  this  reasoning  is  applicable  in  a  degree  to  all  vague  and 
general  impressions  about  Christian  faith  and  Christian  charity, 
without  some  harmonized  and  consistent  scheme  of  systematic 
belief.  We  may  call  it  "  speculative  divinity ;"  we  may  call  it 
•*  dogmatic  theology ;"  we  may  call  it  what  we  will ;  but,  never- 
theless, it  is  useful  and  essential — not  to  the  exclusion  of  Chris- 
tian charity,  but  as  the  very  prop  and  foundation-stone  of  Chris- 
tian charity. 

But  enough  : — we  are  indeed  anxious,  that  one  of  the  strong* 
holds  of  our  English  orthodoxy  should  not  be  turned  into  a  citadel 
of  perniciously  whimsical  neologisms ;  that  what  is  almost  heresy 
should  not  be  preached  almost  ex  cathedra : — ^but  we  bear  not  one 
particle  of  personal  ill-will  towards  Dr.  Hampden,  who  may  be 
as  f>ious  and  well-intentioned  in  his  opinions  as  we  sincerely  be- 
lieve him  to  be  wrong. 

But,  happily,  the  sentiments  of  the  Church  of  England  are  not 
in  reality  represented  by  the  empty  crotchets  of  Dr.  Hampden, 
more  than  by  the  school-detesting  propensities  of  Mr.  Atkinson, 
or  the  facetious  savageness  of  Mr.  Gathercole.   Nor  must  we  sup- 
pose, that  there  is  not  much  that  is  far  better  and  wiser  and 
holier,  safely  embosomed  in  the  depths  of  the  establishment; 
because  things  such  as  these  bubble  up  to  the  surface.     It  is  the 
very  nature  of  excesses  to  make  themselves  heard  by  the  loudness 
of  their  fury ;  while  a  quiet  and  sacred  moderation  is  compara- 
tively unregarded:  just  as  history,  we  are  told,  is  made  up  of 
crimes,  and  wars,  and  convulsions,  while  the  calm  stream  of  events, 
which  flows  on  without  noise  and  turbulence,  flows  on  almost 
unmarked  from  the  placid  uniformity  of  its  course.     Our  hopes» 
too,  are  high,  though  not  unclouded.     If  we  may  not  put  much 
faith  in  the  power  of  extremes  to  neutralize  extremes,  we  half  ex«* 
pect,  that,  when  brought  face  to  face,  they  will  fairly  shame  each 
other  out  of  countenance.    Hence  we  have  grappled  at  once  with 
contrary  excesses : — partly,  because  we  would  evince  our  impar- 
tiality ;  and  partly,  because,  as  it  is  the  tendency  of  extremes  to 
beget  extremes,  so,  again,  the  blow,  which  tells  at  either  of  the 
ends,  may  be  felt  at  the  other;  and  in  helping  directly  to  destroy 
any  one  extreme,  we  may  do  something  towards  the  eventual  de- 
struction of  its  opposite.    A  U  such  extremes,  as  we  have  exhibited, 
must,  if  it  be  possible,  be  put  down.     Out  of  the  very  chaos  of 
jarring  elements  a  brighter  epoch  will  then  arise  to  the  Church  of 
England:  and  we  have  taken  the  greater  freedom  in  some  portion  of 
our  remarks,  because  we  honestly  think,  that  Mr.  Rose  is  a  man, 
whp  may  do  more,  than  almost  any  other,  to  forward  this  consum- 
mation ;  and  we  should  regret  to  see  him  impairing  his  usefulness,, 
by  placing  himself,  or  appearing  to  place  himself,  without  any 
Christian  necessity,  in  an  attitude  hostile  to  the  temper  of  the  times. 
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THEOLOGY. 
In  commencing  our  Ecclesiastical  Record  for  the  year  1835— thai  is,  in  at^ 
tempting  to  give  a  view  of  the  position  of  the  Church,  in  all  its  aspects  and 
bearings,  external  and  internal,  we  may  he  allowed  to  say  two  or  three  words 
by  way  of  preface.  In  order  to  render  this  Review  at  once  less  miscellaneous 
and  more  comprehensive,  at  once  more  widely  and  more  minutely  a  receptacle 
and  vehicle  of  theological  learning,  an  organ  and  mirror  of  sound  Christianity, 
it  has  been  determined  not  to  admit  into  am/  part  of  it  any  matter  which  has  not 
some  religious  aspect  or  tendency;  hut,  in  their  religious  aspect  and  tendency, 
to  consider  all  the  great  subjects  which  occupy  the  attention  of  mankind ;  in 
other  words,  to  view  nothing  apart  from  religion,  that  we  may  view  all  thingis 
connected  into  the  unity  of  religion ;  to  exclude  every  thing  extraneous,  that  we 
may  embrace  every  thing  which  properly  belongs  to  a  theological  and  ecclesias^ 
tical  publication.  For  this  purpose  we  have  adopted  a  four-fold  division,  that  our 
readers  may  be  more  readily  enabled  to  collect  and  classify  in  their  minds  the 
various  topics  submitted  to  their  notice.  We  beg,  however,  to  repeat,  that  these, 
or  any  other,  divisions  are  recommended  to  us  by  their  practical  convenience 
rather  than  by  their  philosophical  exactness ;  for  we  feel  at  every  step  how  they 
must  often  cross,  and  intersect,  and  run  into  each  other.  At  present,  the  necefi- 
siiy  of  explanation,  and  the  broad  sweep  of  our  remarks  wiU  confine  us  more 
than  we  could  wish  to  the  barren  region  of  generalities. 

Under  this  first  division,  our  wish  is  to  survey  the  whole  of  the  current 
theology,  including  the  general  argument  in  support  of  Christianity,  and  the 
different  modes  in  which  Christianity  is  exhibited,  brought  up  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible to  the  date  of  our  periodical  appearance.  Some  works,  there  is  no  doubt, 
we  shall  occasionally  let  slip  through  forgetfulness  or  inadvertence ; — of  some 
few  we  may  not  even  hear ;— to  many  we  may  fail  in  allotting  that  propor* 
tidn  of  our  space  which  their  relative  importance  or  magnitude  demands; — 
some  we  may  reserve  for  more  minute  and  leisurely  examination;  since  other- 
wise we  might  do  them  an  injustice  in  a  precipitate  impatience  to  award  them 
their  due ; — and  we  may  wait  for  the  completion  of  others  in  an  age,  when  it  is 
so  much  the  fashion  to  publish  piece-meal  and  by  halves ;  but  we  trust  that, 
in  the  end,  i^carcely  any  production  of  mark  or  merit  will  pass  us  altogether 
unnoticed.  We  have  endeavoured,  in  oin:  present  number,  to  get  rid  of  the 
arrears  that  had  accumulated,  so  that  for  the  fixture  we  may  have  a  clearer  field 
before  us,  not  incumbered  by  too  great  a  multiplicity  of  objects,  nor  too  much 
split  into  small  fragments.  Yet  we  are  aware,  that  we  now  leave  behind  us 
some  elaborate  works,  such  as  Mr.  Vaughan's  '*  Congregational  Lectures,'*  the 
"  Hulsean  Lectures"  of  Mr.  Henry  Rose,  "  the  third  Volume  of  Dr.  Arnold's 
Sermons,"  "  the  second  Volume  of  Mr.  Sharon  Turner's  Sacred  History  of  the 
World,"  together  with  a  few  others :  but  the  reasons  just  hinted  will  afford  a 
sufiicient  explanation. 
As  to  English  divinity,  and  the  various  sections  of  the  English  Church,  wd 
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have  already  taid  to  viaAk,  and  mvst  say  ao  fuuch  mof^,  in  detafl,  that  our  ob- 
servations here  will  be  very  general  and  very  brief.    Suffice  it  to  remark,  that,  in 
treating  of  the  prevailing  theology,  and,  in  aiitance  with  it,  of  the  internal  state  of 
Ae  <%id*ck  ^Ei^skwd  in  our  day,  we  cannot  but  discover  the  main  impediment  to 
^raaoe  aod  knowledge^  in  tliewant  of  due  distinctions — ^the  mift-i^^lication  orpo- 
IcMical  use  of  nanes^ — and  the  strange  confusion  oi  ideas^  which  induces  men  to 
tlnnt;^  Vliat  thiigS)  which  are  occasiondly  found  together,  can  never  be  found  apait, 
^mAAungB  wluch  are  occasionally  found  apart,  can  never  be  found  in  connection. 
Not  «n}y,  te  fipeak  in  the  Ittgic  of  the  schools,  the  accident  is  mistaken  for  the 
jiropeii^)  and  universal  conclusions  are  drawn  from  particular  premises;  but 
thii^  wMch  are  almost  incongmous,  are  sometimes  considered  as  if  blended 
ky  4  moral  necessity  and  an  immutable  law;  whfle  things,  whttch  have  a  natural 
alfinnity^  have  been  treated  as  if  they  possessed  a  quaKty  of  mutual  repulsion. 
For  iiistance,  because  it  may  sometimes  happen,  that  a  learned  controversialist 
isliota  s|HritoaHy-miiided  Christian,  therefore,  speculative  divinity  is  opposed 
^  practical  godliness.     Again,  because  to  persons,  who  profess  certain  doctrines, 
tlie  teims,  <<  evangelical,"  '^  serious,"  ''  decidedly  pious,"  have  been  affiled; 
therefore,  evangelical  seriousness  and  piety  must  be  inconsistent  and  incompa- 
tible with  other  shades  of  doctrine.     Nay,  what  is  still  worse,  on  the  other  side, 
men,  who  dislike  the  doctrines,  have  been  disposed,  in  consequence,  to  turn 
awi^  from  the  serioasness  and  earnestness,  which  are  su^osed  to  accon^any 
them.     Again,  because  Christian  unity  is  a  desirable  consummation,  but  cannot 
be  perfect  or  complete  while  there  is  «n  expressed  difference  of  opinion ;  there- 
ifbre,  opinions  are  to  be  merged  and  stifled,  in  order  to  arrive  at  unity ;  it  being 
ibrgotten,  in  the  mean  while,  that  the  most  valuable  unity,  at  any  season,  is  the 
union  of  brotherly  love  and  Christian  temper;  and  that  the  only  method  of  ar- 
riving at  a  real  and  a  permanent  union  is  to  seek  truth  in  the  ^irit  of  charity. 
Ilfen  have  not  allowed  themselves  to  combine  matters  that  are  homogeneous; 
or  to  disumte  matters  that  are  totally  dissimilar.     Hence  it  is,  that  the  whole 
subject  is  thrown  into  the  utmost  perplexity;  there  is  much  to  undo,  almost 
before  any  thing  can  be  rightly  done^     There  is  a  vast  quantity  of  rubbish  to  be 
cleared  away,  almost  before  a  step  can  be  taken,  or  a  single  brick  put  in  its  place. 
Before  harmony  can  be  attained,  or  any  just  appreciation  of  the  good  and  the 
bad,  we  have  to  examine,  to  sevei^   to  anatomise ;  we  have  to  disentangle  a 
skein  of  almost  inextricable  involution ;  we  have,  by  the  application  of  a  moral 
analysis,  to  separate  multiform  systems  into  their  constituent  parts ;  to  decom- 
pose them  with  an  anxious  care ;  and,  having  arrived  at  their  primary  elements, 
lo  arrange  them  together  into  other  combinations. 

We  throw  out  these  remarks,  not  in  anticipation  of  any  wonders  which  we 
toe  «ble  to  accom^^ish,  but  as  a  kind  of  guide  to  others,  as  well  as  an  index  to 
our  own  princnples.  Never,  indeed,  have  we  so  deep  and  sorrowful  a  feeling  of 
OHT  incompetency  to  perform  adequately  what  we  wi^  to  see  performed,  as 
when  we  conten^late  the  internal  condition  of  the  English  Church,  and  ihe 
difficulty  of  reconciling  differences,  of  which  the  nature  is  so  subtle  and  the 
causes  are  so  mixed.  Never,  again,  have  we  so  complete  a  sense  of  our  own 
insufficiency,  as  when,  in  tlie  broad  full  sense  of  the  word,  we  presume  to  speak 
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xX  i]w(ilogy;«>^t1]eoIogy,  <iie  most  august,  and  m^eBtic,  aad  conpidwashre  of 
sciences; — with  her  feet  upon  the  earth,  and  her  bead  hs  above  the  stars ;--«t 
•enoe  the  carown  axid  link  €f  universal  koowkdge,*^^«QmBaoning  all  phencnofenay 
and  all  events  as  her  attendant  rainistersy^-faaving  all  things  in  hdr  splMre, 
divifte  and  human,— the  aiost  theoretical  of  studies,  and  tiie  most  praoticai,«>* 
comhinh^  the  lofliest  generalizations  and  the  minutest  details,  •^eSeicisng  all 
the  faeidties,  trying  all  the  afie<Aion8|  calling  up  all  die  endo^nnenla  and  ifraess 
of  character,—  in  hers^,  an  intellectual  discipline  iand  a  mond  prohation, — 
«ow,  most  eempeteat  to  daim,  as  most  able  to  reward,  ibe  utmost  aMendon  «f 
tlie  matuted  inidentaBdii^,--^iiow  requiring  the  humble  dodMty  of  a  ohild,<-^ 
«ow  searing  to  the  bfttest  speculatioas  on  the  nature  of  Ood  and  angels,-- nour 
descending  to  the  nicest  points  of  philology  and  critidsm, — ^now  expatiating 
through  the  boundless  domains  of  reason,  or  sweeping  throi:^  tiie  trackless 
worldsof  eonjectuie,— now  treading  the  most  Intricate  i&azes  of  history,  or  bnsied 
in  the  mouldering  recesses  of  archaic  records; — nowtradngtihe  storms  of  passion 
and  penetrating  the  subtleties  of  the  heart,"-now  dissecting  and  analyzing  ffpl- 
)«Mes,^now  scanning  the  counsels  of  Omn]potetnce,<— -now  conversant  with  die 
philosophy  of  a  Greek  particle, — now  uttering  authoritative  oracles, — aew 
halaiicii^  si^positioDS  and  piobabil]tie6,^-now  moontii^  to  the  throne  of  the 
Almighty, — now  prostrate  at  his  footstool,— now  revealing  the  Deity  to 
«-^now  «]^aani^  man  to  himsel£ 
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In  this  department  we  would  include  the  discussion  of  all  questions  which  i^ 
pertain  to  ecclesiastical  establishments — the  mechanism  and  working  of  re^gious 
institutions — the  connexion  between  Church  and  State — ^the  best  political  and 
social  means  of  maintaining  and  inculcating  Christianity — the  best  practical 
system  of  clerical  discipline,  whether  in  the  rdigious  r^ulations  of  our  empire, 
or  the  details  of  parochial  administration. 

Whatever  be  the  hues  of  a  man's  opinion,  and  whatever  the  terms  by  which 
he  expresses  it, — whether  his  synonym  for  projected  change  be  reform  or  revo- 
lution,— it  becomes  daily  more  evident,  not  merely  that  some  particular  portions 
in  the  present  ecclesiastical  arrangements  of  the  British  Empire  are  in  jeopardy, 
but  that  the  very  existence  of  a  national  establishment  is  at  issue ;  and  that  the 
stable  welfare  of  the  country,  whether  we  look  at  the  maintenance  of  its  political 
system,  or  the  security  of  individual  rights  and  property,  will  turn  upon  ques- 
tions, which  immediately  affect  the  Church.  Attacked  in  its  ^iritualities  and 
its  temporalities,  its  articles,  its  liturgy;  its  discipline,  its  revenues,  its  connection 
with  the  state,  its  uses  as  an  integral  part  of  the  constitution,  or  as  an  engine  of 
the  Divine  instruction  which  makes  men  wise  unto  salvation,  that  Church  must 
be  defended  through  the  whole  line,  along  which  it  is  assailed ;  and  while,  if 
there  are  weak  parts,  they  must  be  strengthened,  if  there  are  decaying  parts^ 
•they  must  be  repaired  and  restored,  care  must  be  taken,  that  neither  the  walls 
shall  be  thrown  down,  nor  the  gates  opened  to  the  enemy. 

There  are,  indeed,  certain  boundaries,  on  which  the  ministers  and  members  of 
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the  Church  are  likely  to  insist,  but  within  which  ihere  is  an  ample  scope  for 
modification  and  change.    These  boundaries  are, 

1.  The  essential  integrity  of  the  Church  in  its  doctrines  and  forms;  and  the 
recognition  of  the  principle,  that  no  changes  are  to  be  made  in  the  articles  and 
liturgy,  except  under  the  direction  of  the  clergy,  deliberating  in  the  legitimate 
mode,  and  speaking  through  the  proper  organs ;  in  other  words,  that  matters  of 
spiritual  faith  and  discipline  are  to  be  regulated  6y  them,  and  not  for  them. 

2.  The  sacredness  and  inviolability  of  ecclesiastical  property ;  so  that  it  should 
be  considered,  not  as  a  revenue,  disposable  according  to  the  caprices  of  the 

•  people,  or  the  exigencies  of  the  government,  but  as  a  bequest  given  in  trust  for 
certain  objects,  to  which  alone  it  is  to  be  applied ;  and  where  the  alterations  are 
to  be  those  of  internal  distribution,  not  of  appropriation  to  other  than  ecclesi- 
astical purposes. 

d.  The  constitutional  acknowledgment  of  the  Clergy  as  an  independent 
and  co-ordinate  estate  in  the  realm,  so  that  Church  and  Churchman  shall  not  be 
treated  or  esteemed  as  the  mere  creatures  of  parliamentary  enactment,  overwhom 
as  plenary  an  authority  may  be  exercised,  as  if  they  were  a  set  of  tunipikes 
and  turnpike-men. 

4.  The  education  of  the  members  of  the  National  Church  in  the  national 
universities  according  to  the  tenets  and  discipline  of  that  Church. 

These  principles  may  be  compelled  to  yield,  altogether  or  partially,  to  the 
rapid  torrent  of  circumstances ;  but  we  assert,  that  whatever  trenches  upon 
them  is  to  be  reckoned  not  as  the  ordinary  process  of  legislation,  but  as,  pro 
tanto,  a  subversion  of  the  constitution  of  the  British  empire,  or,  in  fact,  a  revo- 
lution. If  they  are  to  be  invaded  on  the  one  side,  and  surrendered  on  the  other, 
at  what  point  can  we  stop  ?  If  a  counter-principle  may  be  applied  to  a  part, 
why  not  to  the  whole?  If  the  Church  property  is  liable  to  be  cut  down  to  an 
expedient  amount,  who  shall  fix  the  amount,  and  what  shall  determine  the  ex- 
pediency? The  question  is  reduced  to  a  mere  computation,  which  must  vaiy 
with  the  tastes  and  opinions,  the  habits,  and  tiie  interests  of  the  computers,  as 
they  arise :  hut  then  comes  the  other  question,  whether,  upon  a  due  reference  to 
the  history  and  constitution  of  England,  or  to  the  dictates  of  equity  and  wisdom, 
the  Church  is  to  be  placed  in  precisely  the  same  position,  and  viewed  in  precisely 
the  same  light  as  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  its  ministers  regarded  simply  as  offi- 
cers in  the  pay  of  the  state  ? 

We  would  take  our  stand,  then,  upon  the  principles :  but  if  a  man  should 
challenge  us,  in  the  way  of  argument,  to  strike  the  balance  between  what  the 
Church  owes  to  the  State  and  what  the  State  owes  to  the  Church,  we  are  quite 
willing  to  meet  him  on  that  ground : — ^yes,  on  his  own  ground  and  his  own 
terms.  For,  then,  we  should  contend,  that  as  long  as  a  national  Church  is  con- 
nected with  the  State,  so  long  the  State  is  bound  to  provide  for  the  supply  not 
merely  of  parochial  instruction  throughout  the  land,  but  for  the  means  of  learned 
leisure,  and  massive  erudition,  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  a  sound 
theology,  and  the  external  defence  of  the  Christian  faith  against  acute  and  well- 
trained  adversaries ;  then  we  should  contend,  that  the  State  is  bound  to  provide 
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for  the  general  remuneration  of  the  Clergy  on  a  scale  commensorate  with  the 
acquisitiona  of  income  in  other  liberal  profeasions  and  respectable  grades  of 
life ;  then  we  should  contend,  that  the  State  is  bound  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  whole  machinery  of  the  Churchy  in  proportion  to  the  pro- 
gressive increase  of  population :  and,  therefore,  that  an  obvious  daim  is  made  ou 
for  a  growing  augmentation  instead  of  diminution  in  the  revenues  of  the  Church. 
Then  we  should  enter  into  the  account  the  vast  sums  expended  by  the  Cleigy 
out  of  their  private  fortunes  for  the  good  of  the  State— their  voluntary,  cheerful^ 
and  never-failing  liberality,  in  the  erection  of  places  of  public  worship,  the  esta- 
blishment and  support  of  schools,  and  in  a  hundred  other  ways  conducive  to  the 
improvement  and  welfare  of  the  community. 

But  we  are  sick  of  this  miserable,  this  sordid,  detail  of  debtor  and  creditor. 
We  would  abide  by  our  former  allegations.  We  allow  tome  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  State;  for  the  Church  holds  relations  with  the  State,  and  derives  aid 
from  the  State ;  but  it  is  monstrous  and  intolerable  either  to  declare  in  words,  or 
to  act  upon  the  notion,  that  the  State  is  to  interfere  in  the  way  of  subtraction 
and  spoliation,  and  not  in  the  way  of  relief  or  assistance ;  and  we  believe  that  the 
principles  which  we  have  laid  down  commend  themselves,  in  the  main,  to  the 
experienced,  the  prudent,  and  the  conscientious  of  both  the  great  parties  in  the 
State, — to  Lord  Grey  as  well  as  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington^to  Lord  Stanley  as 
well  as  to  Sir  Robert  Peel — and  even  to  Lord  Brougham  as  well  as  to  Lord 
Lyndhurst ;  although  they  may  be  unpalatable  to  the  dabblers  in  sedition,  to  the 
'  spouters  about  **  unholy  alliance,**  and  the  profligate  and  desperate  crew  who  are 
greedy  for  plunder. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  assuredly  of  opinion,  that  the  Church  may  be  ren- 
dered a  still  more  efficient  engine  than  it  has  hitherto  been,  of  both  spiritual  and 
temporal  benefit ;  and  so  far  are  we  from  desiring  to  see  barriers  thrown  up 
against  any  new  arrangements  which  can  be  introduced  with  safety  and  advan- 
tage, salvd  fide  et  salvd  eccktidf  that  our  own  very  humble  efforts  will  be  em- 
ployed to  promote  them.  It  is  under  the  influence  of  such  feelings  that  we 
proceed.  Now,  the  connexion  between  the  spiritualities  and  the  secularities  of 
the  Church  is  so  manifest,  and  so  generally  understood,  that  it  would  be  a  mere 
impertinence  to  point  it  out.  The  misfortune  is,  that,  at  present,  the  religious 
influence  of  the  Church  suffers  grievously  through  its  temporal  associations : 
the  spiritualities  are  affected  by  the  odium  which  attaches  to  many  of  the  secu- 
larities. Church  and  Churchmen  are  now,  in  temporal  matters,  brought  into 
contact  with  the  people  too  tyften,  we  must  openly  confess,  in  the  most  disagree- 
able manner,  and  upon  the  most  irritating  points.  In  the  Radical  vestries  of 
towns,  the  incumbent,  as  chairman  of  the  meeting,  is  flung  into  collision,  upon 
a  hundred  unworthy  and  debateable  details,  with  the  parish  Hampdens,  and 
the  dem^ogues  of  the  district.  In  the  country,  the  farmer  extends  his  hatred 
of  tithes  to  the  person  and  profession  of  the  clergyman  to  whom  they  are  paid ; 
and  absents  himself  from  church  by  way  of  spiting  the  parson.  These  are 
clearly  matters  for  conscientious  regret;  and  so  far  from  having  an  interest  in 
obstructiDg'  safe  alterations,  the  Church  and  its  ministers  have  the  very  strongest 
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MMtfftiMM  «ft  |Mint6le  tlMI^  Fdr  leme  Ifciiy,  pttifi^  w  the  attmigrtinjii^ 
«r^lM  tftkMrjfMMi,  reiMdtol  mty  he  if«e^ydmnd:  ottos,  «gMD»  awf^ lie 
iHicyiM^riletoeet  tMUMtaify  Imt  istepardMy  iiiter#0veii  vi4i  &«  innt  benefite  of 
«Di «eekBiMti«fll  cMMMblMie«t;  «i4  ooald  not  be  ^i^sngMl  vidrtnt  nafarid^r 
fis^MlInf  A(6  mUmliy  of  the  defgymti,  aad  laateiikig  Us  hoU  open  Ins  flock, 
tlio  less  «vift,  tk<irafore,  in  tin  imxed  «id  inyCTfect  ocNsditioQ  of  IwmMiit;^, 
ttMiM;  be  taken  ^lli  the  gfcirtcry>od> 

Out  o^eet4n  M&kmg  lihese  remnlcB  Is  to  rnggmt,  tkat,  iPm  some  points  of  »e» 
nemltr  dencsHi  liie  doigy  are  pbeed  in  an  «nf«v<ouTablo  )nHtb]^  tliey  o^^  sU^ 
jg«#nt1y  ts  wtA  tkentelveB  of  ofl«r  temporal  opportUMties  for  potliag  thoBseives 
before  the  people  in  a  more  auspicMMs  ligbt  By  lAttmhtg  ibat  their  vwn  see 
■tliiglitenod  aswofi  as  bely;  by  advancing,  m  «vecy  passible  Mfl^,  te  great  «aiise 
«if  cidueaClen  aad  knowledge^  by  furthemig,  those  Bc^emas  of  sedal  ted  «cob^ 
Uricsi  b»pr6v«ine»t,  ^iMck  «ve  ivstihoat  the  petty  wpkace  of  iannedUMbe  paMliBS, 
4ibey  way  be  veeoginead  w  the  most  vahmUe  Maem  in  the  staie^  and  at  ihd 
vaoHie  time  increase  tbeir  legiiiBWte  stray  as  ^irilftud  tsaofaats.  LetitbereBseas- 
bered,  iiat  tiie  power  of  dissent  and  dtsufiection  is  not  a  fixed  and  efudkie 
■qnaHlity;  but  that  it  varies  •vii&i  the  particidar  eitewTWrtSMiresof  evcqr  disiricfc^f 
ibe  erapift«;  and fe  the  most  past  is  in  'an  invelse  xatie  to  tiie'partieniar  «xer- 
tioRs  of  the  deigy^  •Some  sounees  of  obyootioii  and  diaiflce  ate  tas^Ue  by  gem^ 
nd land  IqgMaAivc  enactmenii;  bat  moie,  jpttkMy,  are  aaMers  ef  IndividuaiiAy 
•riftd toesility'^  and  mM  be  vcBuyred  by  hi^viditfd  and  ioeal  eflbctiL  Thebadyv^ 
BOW  laugidabing  widi  siolaiea^  snast  he  refiwsbec^  and  itjcitdicd,  and  vesfeStoed  %> 
health  and  vigour,  by  apphcations,  each,  indeed,  topical,  bnt  oaraed  la  4he 
agggqfcate  over  the  whole  wxrhite.  Much  are  1^  deigy  nwetnlwB,  if  4hey  Ima- 
gine that  Ihey  csin  make  witii  tniceesB  one  wide  and  iraiversai  txnscft  i^ainat  tike 
ibree  which  is  eppesed  to  4hem,  ^nd  van^ish  it  ia  a  aingie  ^ield.  fiy  Ihe  iaSl 
and  valsed  disdKuige  of  ffantaal  dntiei^  and  fay  uniliona  kMbsss  aad  pradeace 
of  •demeinoai^  they  must  meet  it  inch  by  indi,  and  day  by  "df^,  and  breidc  It 
-  down  in  detSiiL  It  is  an  aastttgem^  principle  of  long  and  soeoessive  ^owlk ;  ited 
-cantiot  be  demoHshed  or  extiipated  ^at  a  blow. 

There  is  one  thing  imwe  which  we  wo«dd  venture  to  hint.  WMle  we  lad  an 
adhi&iiBtratida  ipledged  to  stose;Mi^  rdforma,  to  tfarow  more  wdght  intio  a  pre* 
Ipnderattng  Scale  was  altogether  tumeoessafly,  aad  might  have  looked  like  mete 
obsc^{ufioi!umesB  to  4he  peracsis  who  wore  in  power.  The  present  tiMrinseat,  waAn 
eohservative  and  defensiiw  sonthneats  ase  again  in  ihe  -aacendaat,  «s,  we  ooa- 
oeive,  itai  oeeasion  on  which  the  clergy  may  step  ^Mwald,  ^raeefldly^  and  without 
dai^er,  and  iHNSioat'snspicioii)  to  eaqiress  the  readiness  «ttd  aleorify,  with  whieh 
th^  wcAdd  •ac^esee  in  all  adwtd  and  praeticahU  reforms.  They  «%ht  -thas 
strengthen  the  hanfds  of «  go^nimeiit,aot  Mkoly,  We  should  h^pe,  to^btee  tii^ 
confideMceJ;  and  while  they  oonuaended,  in  4lie  pnUic  ^eye,  their  own  moderation 
bnd  sdyNl^iial,  tiiey  might-do  -incalcidably  much  im:  the  stability  of  the  cotostilii- 
tion. 

Yet  ^ese  suggeiftions  «re  tiknest  supei4uoi».  The  tdecgy  are  standing  ftr- 
ward  as  ooiiaerviii^nw  ng^wTners-r^  laen  who  '^fosjA  eerfeet  the  abuse^  hot  pla- 
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the  crown  respecting  y^  %^tR#rff6Tft  tf  "tile  ttflie-qucrtSdii ;  %inting,  at  life  Mtttie 
tiiiK)  tn&t  m  n  niiyninf  th  raVfl'tfi  t>i  'ten  'etjctnctbi^  "coMmMtflftion  ]  ^oufyf  Isist  an 
rtfi jrt'Oi^  vntiMil  "ilh  iBcdestaiKlcal  ^sc^lhie  snd  9ntemlrt  Tc^gtAaitfomfB  cMnMdy  ^^ 
Silwij  ^sd  TOot  tM  imfl^onAfCrcv  mTartjgynitti,  ^uA'ft  Troy  xfcdtttj  Ynay  i)e  cnccxM 
Wftl  fyun^^M  l>y  It  Vnrt*e  'smtfhi^ty  pi'Ot^ess*;  arA  'Srfly,  i^tut  twi  ttife  getifral  '^iitt- 
tfon  ^i  ^rattrcn  rtsntftj  ^tinflnMS)  noh ^^encMMcCj  WflilinMilKM^  'M  ^venttCy  wCy 
fre  vniRraRKs  wn  cte  Inroivtt  fn  uire  wl^  tn  any  rdu  flHheiwI'MSMit. 

We  are  now  speaki^  YMoi%  <f  setmliMtfes  ffMifi  lyf  flpMtmmtiCb ;  %ttt  'ifftih  hem 
we  w^MdA  tmy,  fntit,  tou^  Hc^  nnKfa^Araas  %  ^ntt  Cnui^di  of  Ohnifty  tIK  ¥nnnnt6t8  of 
lul  vKiii  dtn  mttniih  jitc^  fonre  oonuion  ^ttcrafts  as  an  "oraer  of  men.  Wftatcvtr 
iiiKCbi  ^att  w^6vdi  trffe  GMFt^flA  trai  Tmiffliftely  Tai^  <Jr  TNfpf^ess  4;be  level  xn  fSie  v^H. 
■  iBWUgtwut  tne  faiTo,  nre  clergy  ix  Ine  Etrt^miralnent  fraora  ti  stsnclaifa  and 
measure.  TAey  cannot  be  lowered  in  estimatimi,  «r  deprived  «f  a  A!r  trntkn- 
inen^  or  driven  into  vtMUt^  gl^tdes  a^fyd  %sbil8  ef  lif^,  wAiliroQt  a  propoi%i<Mate 
a^sasement  fn  VKiMsMM^flKcfleci  to  tote  iTVMienffiKg  comttiimions*  inel^ioi^)  as 
%6  naV^  vK^ttsy  Bftoinky  ^Wtk  #tt^  ¥ft9nii#ci!K  b%(9h6M  wfm  to  #e^  thteiH  8tri|iped  and 
uegt^acU)  Is  aH  raJnost  incMMCwaMe  vnKy,  iHf^  (MH  nie  fiicWMMsiv  ot  any  dlfMr 
iiuViM  pi'oWcnnQa  wjitv^  at^^nt  voft  -tiWiwtiiM  loft  fiiMki  isi6  'lAenra  nMiSMrandiCM 
t$f  ^  t4^<^.  Ntyr  ^i^oidfl  H^  ^iofile  M  IdS^  ^el9«<e  utOtmiagey  %  iftitetA  of  a 
"t^gtttar  prtrvfeftftn  li^ii^  secvifra  to  tne  trohgy  iVom  tjtrite  dAer  BOt^ceS)  they 
shoiliid  dC  tfxposNM  ^  p'tMjucVifial  ^6onte^|  and  'a  tnonsoMid  petty  McacnoM.  Bait, 
cm  this  point,  it  is  «tiffi<c^nt  to  fefer  to  MV.  Q^IyV  a^ocfont  iof  ^  Roman  "Oa- 
cbWic  ptiesmood  ifa  irefaVMl* 

Yet  tJw  tjpposifitwi  ofttie  Iwdtent^lrs  te  iStecoRiiB^,  #e  fekf ,  v/t6rt  and  inore  of  a 
political  tttjA  ftidf&am  chikfti^ter.  Tt  i^  flhre  %itru^n  <fr  ah  amtmsonsHtutfonal  and 
Y^ncotote  feeing,  'thf«thte  h^n^  tnMncaiise^th^  ^Mxitu  4n  the  M€%hodnft«oA- 
tiexrbn.  liCt  ^  take  A'snilgle  instani&e.  Sdme  \uMiSeaR.ion  in  theto^ihod  of  ^ay- 
'  ¥n^t,and  'oie  *actBBta  t^^tnvttnrtst^  fi  ^&w  genetinfy  -snppoiM  to  be  expedtenft^ 
n  Tt  v6  piatiuOaUe.  ^mt  Mc%  ^^Ktid^mans,  it  ^wald  tdntMtfic^Mn,  'btb  only  addSnig 
fuel  to  flame.  "  We  «h9]gMt6^1M,''%diy9lfhe  Fattndt  ^wspape)*,  ^^i^sak  a  T««ohi- 
'GtfA  to  th^  follWrtifk^  €^<ft  ^M%s  tftriAii'nioti^y  tt^etd  to  by  tlie  CoMnnflttoe  bf  De- 
putiei^  «t  tft^i<r  1M  icfte^ng ;  aUd  HMt  gbveniMteAt  Will  be  ^^g^aaQy  «ppc^^  that 
such  is  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  Dissenters :  '  That,  as  to  chi!Mt!^  fates,  ^'o 
Itteasui^  am  be  IfafMMMry,  WU6b  wffi  Mt  ¥e]feve  D^SenVfers  frbi^  aM  cobspidsory 
c^ont^^ffimfio^,  dii^ct  <or  Mflfeet^  :for  the  >iHaiiirt;ef>anee  of  tlie  i^ftiifoeB  vned  by,  and 
of  the  worship  of  the  Established  OtMitob':  and  that  fihey  are  net  aUe  to  de^se 
any  meSins'6f  «)fl^Cti»gtMfes  bM  %y  tlie  «olal  «boi«l<mDf  chnreb  rates.*  "  The 
imttte  p)ri«i@lple,  it  is  ^e^v^ient,  mtftt  inVc^e  liie  tatafl  Mxdillon  ^  tttbeS  and  till 
payments  in  Pm  of  ti^MS:  in  eiifer  woMb^  the  tolal  abbBtimi  of  ah  eM^Mi^, 
dominant,  and  national  Church. 

In  fact,  within  the  last  month,  we  have  read  of  meetings  held  in  chapels  for 
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the  purpose  of  oiganizing  resistance  to  the  new  administratioii,  and  presaiiig 
with  iresh  urgency  demands  hitherto  refused*  Again,  in  certain  large  manu- 
facturing towns,  such  as  Birmingham,  the  general  spirit  may  be  almost  called 
hostile  to  the  establishment:  as  the  speeches  publicly  delivered,  and  the  late 
poll  respecting  church-rates  must  in  a  manner  have  proved. 

Will  it  be  said  that  we  are  exposing  the  weakness  of  the  English  Church  by 
representations  such  as  these?  Our  answer  is,  that  we  have  probed  its  internal 
wounds,  because  we  are  convinced  that  they  may  yet  be  healed:  we  have  stated 
its  external  di£Bculties,  because  we  are  convinced  that  they  may  yet  be  sur- 
mounted. If  there  be  concealment  and  disguise,  attended  of  course  on  die 
one  side  by  ignorance  of  the  real  danger,  on  the  other  by  unfounded  and  ex- 
aggerated alarms,  the  issue  in  both  cases  may  be  different. 

Our  exposition  too  may  be  instrumental  in  pointing  out  the  real  sources  of 
strength  and  safety.  It  is  every  day  becoming  more  manifest  that  the  mass  is 
mightier  than  individuals,  and  that  circumstances  are  stronger  than  men.  If 
we  are  wise,  a  full  recognition  of  this  principle  will  form  the  basis  of  our  opinion, 
and  the  regulator  of  our  wishes. 

We,  therefore,  reiterate  our  former  declaration^  that  the  friends  of  the  Church 
must,  under  the  blessings  of  God,  trust  to  themselves,  and  not  to  the  ministeiB  of 
the  hour.  A  new  ministry  cannot  control  events,  because  it  can  neither  arrest 
nor  change  the  tide  of  public  sentiment.  A  ministry  may  have  the  power  of 
precipitating  the  destruction  of  the  Establishment :  but  it  cannot  long  have 
power  to  avert  it,  unless  the  Establishment  retains  its  hold  upon  the  affections 
of  the  people.  Therefore,  we  consider  the  change  of  administration  as  import 
tant,  but  not  as  all-important*  We  trust  to  the  force  of  truth  and  reason  rather 
than  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Ministers  pass  away:  prin- 
ciples are  eternal.  Public  opinion  must  sway  ministers:  it  is  for  the  vast  body 
of  the  friends  of  the  Church  to  direct  public  opinion.  At  the  same  time,  it 
would  be  an  immense  evil  in  itself— an  immense  evil  on  both  sides — ^if  the 
Church  were  to  stand,  or  be  imagined  to  stand,  in  an  attitude  of  opposition, 
to  the  state,  or  to  the  people,  or  even  to  the  ministers  of  the  crown.  A 
good  understanding  is  desirable  on  all  accounts,  and  on  account  of  all.  Mutual 
hostility  may  involve  both  Church  and  government  in  ruin ;  but  cannot,  by  any 
possible  combination  of  circumstances,  be  of  benefit  to  either. 

Many  of  our  readers  may  be  surprized  that  we  have  not  devoted  a  larger  space 
to  the  critical  condition  of  the  Church  in  Ireland.  But  we  have  abstained  for 
three  reasons. 

1.  By  the  period  at  which  our  next  number  will  appear,  a  fiiller  light  will 
probably  have  been  cast  upon  the  subject,  and  the  intentions  of  the  present  ad- 
visers of  his  majesty  will  have  been  made  known. 

2.  The  case  of  the  Irish  Church  has  been  lately  stated  to  numerous  auditories 
in  some  towns  of  England,  by  men  of  remarkable  eloquence  and  great  powers 
of  mind:  and  we  could  add  little  or  nothing  to  the  report  of  their  Speeches,  as 
they  have  appeared  in  the  newspapers. 
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3.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  discuss  the  matter  arigbt,  without  a  fuU  share  of 
local  knowledge,  and,  even  as  it  were,  of  local  feelings.  When  we  view  the 
Irish  Church  as  an  integral  portion  of  our  ecclesiastical  Establishment,  we  must 
of  course  wish  that  the  principles,  which  are  generally  applicable  to  the  Church, 
should  be  maintained  in  Ireland,  without  deviation  or  compromise.  We  might 
he  glad — however  the  Church  in  Ireland  may  be  as  to  some  points  an  incum- 
brance and  a  source  of  weakness — ^to  fight  the  battle  on  its  shores;  or  at  least 
have  it  as  an  outwork  to  our  own  defences: — being  sure  that  the  Church  in 
England  will  not  be  seriously  attacked,  until  the  Church  in  Ireland  has  been 
demolished.  But  there  are  vast  and  complicated  difficulties  peculiar  to  Ireland, 
as  well  as  conditions  which  materially  affect  the  nature  of  the  problem.  Sitting, 
too,  at  our  ease  by  our  fire-sides,  with  the  storm  whistling  around  us,  but  not  as 
yet  bursting  upon  us,  we  might  talk  of  resolute  determination  and  staunch  ad- 
hesion to  abstract  right,  in  terms  which  we  should  scarcely  use,  if  we  could  put 
ourselves  in  the  place  of  the  clergy  on  the  spot  It  is  an  easy  philosophy,  which 
bears  the  calamities  of  others  with  padence,  and  an  easy  courage,  which  is  bold 
when  others  are  in  danger.  Who  knows  how  he  would  reason,  if  his  income 
had  become  so  precarious  as  to  be  almost  nominal ;  if  his  life  was  not  safe  in  his 
own  garden ;  if  there  was  no  security  for  him  either  in  the  blaze  of  day,  or  in 
the  sanctities  of  night;  and  if  he  was  compelled  to  sell  his  library  to  give  his 
children  bread?  Who  knows  how  he  would  reason,  with  the  ruin,  the  penury, 
perhaps  the  starvation,  of  his  family  daily,  hoiurly,  before  his  eyes— with  the 
torch  or  pick-axe  applied  to  the  door  of  his  dwelling,  the  yell  of  the  ruffian's 
menace  ringing  in  his  ear,  and  the  gun  or  club  of  the  assassin  levelled  at  his 
temples?  Here  is  a  case,  where  state  policy  may  be  a  slave  to  individual  ne- 
cessity :  here  is  a  case,  where  the  wisdom  and  strength  of  man  are  at  fault :  and 
we  must  fling  ourselves,  in  the  humble  earnestness  of  prayer,  upon  the  direction 
and  guardianship  of  an  all-merciful  Providence ! 

We  would  only  subjoin,  that,  amidst  so  many  and  so  strong  temptations  urging 
and  goading  them  to  vehemence  of  feeling  and  language,  we  do  yet  trust  that 
the  ministers  of  the  Irish  Church  will  religiously  abstain  firom  violent  displays 
at  political  meetings ;  and,  although  it  is  more  than  desirable  that  Mr.  O'Connell 
and  his  gang  should  not  obtain  an  undisputed  mastery  over  the  sister  kingdom, 
we  yet  rejoice  that  Mr.  M'Crea  is  not  a  clergyman  belonging  to  the  Esteblish- 
ment. 

We  have  an  utter  distaste  for  the  mere  uproar  of  faction,  the  mere  rivalries 
of  debate,  the  mere  struggles  of  party.  That  government  is  the  best  which  is 
least  talked  about,  and  least  thought  about — the  government,  which  suffers  the 
course  of  social  improvements  to  run  on  unchecked,  and  which  does  not  call 
away  the  whole  thoughts  of  man  from  the  highest  of  his  individual  interests ; — 
the  government,  in  short,  which  leaves  us  leisure  to  be  good.  We  trust, 
therefore,  never  to  see  the  Church  of  England  tied  to  the  chariot  wheels  of 
a  particular  minister,  or  linked  by  the  galling  ties  of  partisanship  to. a  particular 
knot  of  politicians.  But  let  it  be  remembered  that  great  struggles  demand  great 
exertions  :—that  the  whole  weight  of  the  dissenting  body  will  be  flung  like  the 
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ciatioB  QfS  duty  ratWr  tlm  « tpiril  of  oh^wt^  unto^  v«  a^he,  i^  Cliw9^mii^ 
to-ecMiatcrbakuMe  It >— unWift  we  taika  9«re  finnly  mi  itraipBiialy,  ^^cit^iMt^ 
aniBUMity  wraDeour,  ImI  ihe  aaoved  pii«o^|i^  wKki^  w«  9m  fMft^A  t^rnjfMA 
awl  i«v€r«,  AoM  liiok  tka  beao^ 

The  ciilical  coiijw»«tture  of  a%iii  mml  plead  om»  oxouaa  IW'  l^nng  e^Mura^ 
a*  mueh  at  W«0lk  vato  iha  felati^ns^  i«  wkicl^  t^  C^ui^  iMff^  to^iWr^ll  ^ 
govevmnent  «a4  towaicb  ibe  pneoiklai  9^  evf«  fof  irentux^^  ^  ^xiffeflpi  our  y^igp 

IvwKkl^l^  ofttuioAi^poa  |heiip»nt^ho?F  ^e  Ctf^BX  ^  W  Bftoa^pv^^lt  V>  M^f^ 
inrhal8!ki|HiUtiQiiitliey«ra?Btilledtoi9^^  Na^o^]^4vbM]|la^^Inig^I#^1^9illl 
h0  p«raiaed  to  119^  pluAgWg  ¥P^Iq.  a  as^  of  dac^ny^tion.  F^  ii  ^l^w^  9^  eAtj^ceoK^ip^^ 
to  eaUrga  vpfW  Ae  ^ywp^fcable^  the  i^i^ra^af^l^  Uea«#ga.  v^l^  ^as.  ^i^ti^. 
tim,  in  it«  int^giityi  eceleaifuitical  a»d  oivil^  Vaa  t>f  sktow^  4^  i^  be«towii;^---ji^pfitt 
4ie  frei^y  el  i|^p»  vho  w^ml^notipe&vniiiK  Vnt  ^es^oy;  wbo  ^h^juM  w^,  n\w^ 
dtaanae  away  vm]MiriUe9)  ^^v^i  prwAot^  t^a  Iwg^Y^y  im4  ii>iwi\»iiiftya  9fi  m^ 
eatablislivaen^"  bi^l  upioioft  a^d  r^d  to  pacei^  4^  ^o^tt^  ^  4^  W^^'r^^T-*. 
galting  ihut  *<  iiikparisb^Vie  ^ew^t  of  a  fli^»  which  ^om^^s  \Ti^  %  4|9ep:8^^4 
qwpa%  betwean  l»w«s  we«%  «»d  ^tio^  clMi^f^ctaria|ic»i"«:Wfx  ^m^  vpw 
the  grea^  moTon^ata  abv^ad*  '^  wb^h/'  aa  Lor4  $»^wley  obievytti,  "  Ivf^^  ta](ea 
d^«|k  Md  on  oiw  Misial  f^^enn*'*  Ob,  How  d^M  £|^|^nd  atii^  gm  %  9,  ^owh 
panpon  witb  ^e  oAer  oojuntfiea  of  f^ufopib-^wi^  ^MWi }  wi^b  ^|^y  |  ^i^ 
Fff^e^  wbere^  if  ^s^  Q.  ^ulwer  U  r^gbti  a  third  niwe  W  pa^  ^pub^^^^cs^^^l^ 
ibiP  fox  religion,  and  where,  after  years  of  uijise^li^  ch^ng^  a^d  tKrb\^| 
4iscQ^,  M.  Tbwn  iaeon^lted  \^  pome  forward  ¥^i^b  the  decl^a^^n,  t^£^  "  t^ 
gQ^yer«^^ei^t  ia  fprwed  upon  Ik  principle  of  n^i$iU^iice ;" — ^w^th  Spain,  whe^  ib^ 
pf^tiiot  litina  thus^  concludes  hia  proclan^ation*  **  tn  e^tn^uence,  I  warn  jm>^ 
that  any  indWidnal,  who  abaU  be  Innnd  at  1^  di^^ce  iV^in  \M  pwWc  highw^ysii 
between  the  setting  and  the  rising  gf  tbe  ^^3  m^  vbn  sM^  n^i  he  ^hte  to 
fnmisb  a  fwliai^tory  ^nd  legHiW^  t^axfxix^  ^  his  presence,  «M(  ^oi^aaii^dieile/j^ 


3.    THE   PROPAGATION  OP  CHRISTIANITY,    AND  THE  BUSINESS  OP 

CHRISTIAN  INSTRUCTIpN. 
Under  this  head,  we  state  it  as  our  object  to  include  all  that  is  done,  ef^eir. 
by  associations  or  individu^la,  in  the  cai^s^  of  IWigiow  Educatiftn— Christian 
Missions— the  circulation  of  the  S^cripture^  ^p^  ^be  ^ifusiqn  ^  ChrisUan 
Knowledge  at  home  or  abroad — n^^itters  wbich,  ajthpugh  nearly  allied  both  ^ 
the  Sgience  of  Theology  and  to  measures  of  Ecpl^^tical  fQl\iy^  ye^  ^e^wrc, 
from  their  na^r^  and  extent,  to  be  con^deye^  qs.  ^  s^p^r^t,^  ^ivJi^onVTeliliiaW 

inquiry. 

R^ligiou^  educational,  and  other  phUanthrQj^c  inqniries^  wiU»  of  cp^^^ 
form  a^  conspicuous  feature  in  this  department  ^  and  i^  wpwld  be  a  pride  and 
gratification  V  us,  if  we  could  ever  be  m^de  u^ful  in  conveying  intelligence 
which  pnght  to  be  known,  but  which  might  nqt  quite  pos^es^  90  ascertained  ^4 
authoritative  a  character,  as  properly  to  become  part  of  the  official  documents; — 


or  whidi  eoidd  iiol  toitpmikMy  wait  Ibf  Ae  paUMfen  9i  «i  Anmil  S^qmI. 
Ik^  OB  tlie  presenl  eoeasion,  we  latMt  beyeiy  coaciie;  partly,  Woanse  tbe 
connection  of  Ecclesiastical  with  Political  Affairs  happens,  at  tha  momwi^  tot  W 
of  atmost  engrossing  Interest^  and  pavtiy  beoaiMe  the  closiBg  moatlis  of  the 
year  are  not  the  most  busy  season  wkh  the  great  seeieties,  whicb  aia  vathtv 
preparing  matters  Ibr  the  caBipa%n  of  the  spring. 

The  het,  however^  must  he  reoordect,  that  al  a  fecial  meeting,  hekl  on  the 
18th. of  December,  1^94,  the  Society  fcr  IVometfaig  Christian  KaowMge^ 
determined  upon  a  grant  of  jgl 0,000  towards  the  reMgioua  instnictiOB  of  the 
Negroes  in  the  We9tlndies;in  addition  to  ^dOdaeoDtributedby  theSkicktyftr  the 
Propagation  of  the  Oospe},  and  iS50M  by  the  CeoyenioB  and  Rehgie^  Instme^ 
tion  Society.  Mr.  Brandnuas  ako  stated,  that,  for  the  same  purpose,  other  Retig^oiia 
AsseeiatioBs  had  eollected  within  the  ksl  e%ht  mositha  no  less  than  iea6,0e0. 
9o6k  things  deserve  eommemeratieii;  for  they  are  an  honeuv  te  the  country.  The 
sums  are  laige^  hut  for  such  a  purpose  a  paiaimoBious  grant  woidd  be  havdty  a 
ChiistiaB  grant. 

Nor  is  this  likely  to  he  all.  These  grants  are  rather,  to  quote  the  eiprea-. 
sion  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  ^<  #  nmku§  "  for  pious  geBevosit3r,  and  witt  lay  a. 
foundatioa  f^  other  philanthropto  eflbvts^  having  Ibr  their  eb|ect  to  add  mental, 
meva^  and  ^iritual  fireedom  te  the  penonal  and  aoeiat  emaneipaticn  ef  theslave-r- 
to  relea9e  the  B«gro  ftom  the  bondage  of  sin-^that  worst  and  most  gafiing  and 
most  degradhig  of  servitudes^^^and  raise  him  to  the  <^  gkwleus  liberty  of  t)ift 
ohfldien  of  Oed." 

But  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  the  '*  R^^  of  the  Inoorpovated 
Society  ftv  the  Conversion  and  Religious  Instruction  and  Education  of  the 
Negro  S^bves,  in  the  British  West  India  Islands;*'  which,  after  a  stirring  aeeennt 
of  Schools^  and  Churehes^  and  minds  awakened  to  tbe  concerns  ef  etemity, 
makes  the  following  appeal  ^- 

^  Siuch  is  the  evidenee  of  the  good  Ihat  has  been  done  by  the  Inooiporoted 
Society  for  the  Convendon  and  Religious  Instruction  and  Education  of  the 
Negfo  Slaves  in  the  British  West  India  Islands,  in  conjunctian  with  the  West 
India  Bishops — a  good  which  establishes  its  character  as  an  institution  valuable 
to  the  Christian  cause,  and  entitled  to  the  support  of  every  one  who  is  interested 
In  the  religious  and  moral  improvement  of  th^  free  coloured  and  negro  popular 
tion  in  the  British  West  Indies.  As  the  impediment  which  has  prevented  so 
many  benevolent  and  pious  persons  ^'om  contributing  to  the  Society^  Fufids  is 
happily  removed,  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  the  <^portunities  whieh  are  new 
afforded  it  ef  carrying  on  its  designs  upon  a  greatly  extended  scale,  will  not  he 
lost  for  want  oi  an  Income  adequate  to  the  purpose.  The  work  can  be  no  longer 
of  a  questionable  oharacter  to  any  one  who  regards  the  Established  Chureh  as 
built  upon  the  foundatimi  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself 
being  the  chief  comer-stone,  and  as  calculated  te  enlarge  the  borders  of  his 
Saviour's  Kingdom  to  the  glcnry  of  God  and  the  happiness  of  His  creatures. 

<<  It  is  only  by  their  being  made  subjects  of  this  Kingdom,  and  fkithfUl  in 
their  allegiapee  to  their  Divine  Lord  and  Saviour,  that  the  freedom  whieh  has 
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been  beetowed  upon  the  negroes  can  be  perfected,  and  the  full  measure  of  hap- 
piness obtained  for  them  which  those  who  have  so  strongly  advocated  their 
cause  have  had  at  heart. 

**  All  parties  must  agree  that  the  appeal  which  the  Society  has  made  from 
time  to  time,  and  now  makes  again  with  an  increased  uigency,  is  most  impor- 
tant; the  obh'gation  to  assist  in  promoting  its  designs  weighty  and  momentous; 
and  that  the  business  of  redeeming  the  evil  of  the  time  past  is  appointed  to  us, 
not  only  by  the  general  dictates  of  justice  and  humanity,  but  by  the  express 
command  of  Christ  himself. 

"  The  Society  trusts  that  its  appeal  will  not  be  repeated  in  vain,  but  that  it 
will  be  supplied  by  the  benevolence  of  the  public  with  additional  means  of 
carrying  forward  the  good  work  assigned  to  it  by  its  charter." 

We  have  also  before  us  the  last  Report  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Useful 
Knowledge.  It  is  on  the  whole  well  drawn  and  judicious,  as  well  as  most  satis- 
factory in  its  contents.  It  informs  iis  **  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  has  again  the  gratefid  duty  of  announcing  to  its  Members,  that  a 
very  considerable  augmentation  of  its  income,  and  a  proportionate  increase  in 
the  circulation  of  its  publications,  have  taken  place  in  the  past  year. 

**  During  that  period  the  Society  has  attained  in  both  these  respects,  to  a 
higher  degree  of  prosperity  than  it  ever  before  reached.  Its  income  has 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  iS74,094:  16«.  &d,,  being  an  increase  upon  the  preced- 
ing year  of  more  than  three  thousand  pounds,  llie  total  number  of  its  publica- 
tions circulated  during  the  past  year  has  amounted  to  2,152,073,  being  an 
increase  of  72,000  upon  the  preceeding  year. 

'*  This  statement  is  exclusive  of  the  works  circulated  by  the  Committee  of 
General  Literature  and  Education.  By  the  report  of  that  Committee,  which 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  the  number  of  publications  circulated  during 
the  year,  including  the  Saturday  Magazine,  has  amounted  to  5,163,929." 

As,  however,  we  are  *' nothing  if  not  critical,"  we  must  make  bold  to  say  two 
or  three  words  upon  the  concluding  paragraphs,  which  we  subjoin.  "  We  may 
be  allowed  to  call  upon  all  its  members  for  their  cordial  assistance  and  support. 
In  the  present  state  of  things,  the  most  strenuous  exertions  are  required  from 
all  who  love  the  Church  and  its  institutions.  The  enemies  of  our  Holy  Reli- 
gion and  the  adversaries  of  our  Apostolical  Church,  are  unceasing  and  inveterate 
in  their  attempts  to  throw  down  the  walls  and  bulwarks  of  that  Zion  which  has 
so  long  been  the  faithful  guardian  and  dispenser  of  God's  word  in  this  land; 
and  they  must  be  met  and  resisted  by  the  union  and  enei^  of  all  who  value 
the  blessings  which  are  derived  from  that  storehouse  of  Divine  Truth.  The 
diffiision  of  sound  Religious  Knowledge,  which  is  at  all  times  an  object  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and  to  their  interests,  both  tem- 
poral and  eternal,  is  at  the  present  moment  a  duty  of  paramount  obligation. 
And  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  the  united  efforts  of  all  the  Members 
of  the  Society  are  more  than  ever  demanded.  May  He,  from  whom  cometh 
every  good  and  perfect  gift,  bless  the  future  labours  of  the  Society,  and  give  it  an 
increase  of  unity,  and  strength,  and  success,  to  His  honour  and  gloxy  1'' 
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By  hitting  the  nail  tliree  same  times  on  the  head  in  rapid  succession,  we  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  framers  of  the  Report  were  anxious  to  drive  it  deep  into 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  readers.  And  yet  we  must  observe,  although  we 
shall  be  guilty  of  reiteration,  that  something  of  ambiguity  still  hangs  over  the 
passage.  If  it  be  meant  by  this  elaborate  inculcation  of  Christian  union,  that 
there  ought  to  be  Christian  charity,  we  entirely  agree  with  the  Report.  If  it  be 
meant,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  dilution,  or  an  omission  of  doctrines,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  pleasing  opposite  parties,  or  a  pretended  amalgamation  of  sentiment, 
while  there  is  a  real  difference  underneath,  we  as  entirely  dissent.  In  the  right 
sense  of  the  term,  there  is  but  one  road  to  the  attainment  of  Christian  union, 
which  is  through  the  attainment  of  Christian  truth.  Error  is  manifold ;  truth 
only  is  one.  Truth,  therefore,  is  the  only  centre  and  focus  of  unity.  No  man, 
indeed,  will  venture  to  assert,  in  so  many  words,  that  Christian  union  \»  to  be 
purchased,  or  even  sought,  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christian  truth :  but  if  there  be  an 
unqualified  and  perpetual  recommendation  of  Christian  unity,  where  there  is  a 
known  variance  as  to  Christian  doctrines,  we  leave  the  inference  to  be  drawn, 
with  an  irresistible  cogency,  and  to  our  utter  confusion,  either  that  religious  truth 
is  a  matter  of  subordinate  importance,  or  that  there  can  be  equal  truth  in  contra* 
dictory  propositions.  We  may  differ  with  a  conscientious  antagonist,  not  merely 
without  a  touch  of  animosity,  but  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  kindness  and  mutual 
esteem ;  but  what  should  we  think  of  persons  who  could  imply,  if  they  did  not 
assert,  that  soundness  of  theology  is  a  condition  most  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  man ;  and  yet  that  all  sorts  and  shades  of  theological  opinion  are  to  be  re- 
garded with  an  equal  eye !  '  There  is  a  third  line  which  may  be  taken,  and 
which  we  think  ought  to  be  taken,  namely,  by  steering  a  clear  and  decided  course 
between  extremes,  cleaving  to  the  good  which  is  to  be  found  on  both  sides,  and 
repudiating  the  errors  and  excesses.  But  this  eclecticism  is  altogether  separate 
from  the  vain  attempt  of  blending  and  harmonizing  elements  dissimilar  and  even 
hostile ;  and  the  whole  discomfort  in  which  the  subject  is  involved  mainly  arises 
from  the  common  and  almost  universal  fallacy  of  confounding  together,  in  theory 
or  in  practice,  two  things  so  totally  distinct.  We  do  verily  believe  that  a  much 
greater  degree  of  Christian  unity,  than  is  now  visible,  may  be  attained ;  but  it  is 
to  be  attained  by  the  calm  discussion  and  explanation  of  sentiments  which  are  in 
appearance,  rather  than  reality,  conflicting.  Many  differences  which  look  for- 
midable are  only  verbal ;  and  such  probably  is  our  own,  in  this  very  instance, 
with  the  writers  of  the  Report. 

The  National  Society  and  its  excellent  Report  we  have  already  brought  under 
review.  Here,  therefore,  we  shall  only  state  that  we  have  resisted,  with  the  most 
conscientious  honesty,  some  new-fangled  schemes  of  the  utilitarians ;  but  if  in 
consequence  of  our  remarks  we  are  represented  as  the  enemies  of  popular  in- 
struction, we  can  only  deny  the  imputation  with  unqualified  and  perfect  scorn. 
We  have  said,  and  we  say,  that,  in  each  separate  parish,  although  other  institu- 
tions, such  as  Visiting  Societies  and  Savings  Banks,  may  produce  much  collateral 
benefit,  good  schools  are  worth  them  all,  and  are  indispensable  to  their  effective 
working :  and,  as  to  the  whole  country,  although  other  schemes  may  be  useful  in 
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iheir  way,  education  is  the  instrument,  par  excellence,  of  rational  amelioration ; 
but  then  it  must  be  education  based  on  religion ;  and  when  these  two  great 
fountains  of  good  are  opened  together,  may  we  not  again  borrow  the  language 
pf  Lord  Stanley,  and  say,  As  knowledge  x$ power ,  ignorance  %$  degrodaJtionl 


4.  GENERAL  APPLICATION  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

Here,  our  object  is  to  present  an  exposition  of  the  great  priodples  of  Chriatiaiiity 
in  their  application  to  the  existing  state  of  society,  and  in  their  connection  with 
the  important  subjects  of  Philosophy,  Science,  Legislation,  Literature,  and  Man* 
liers ;  and  thus  to  contemplate  the  whole  field  of  human  thought  and  homaa 
action  in  a  Christian  point  of  view. 

Such  an  exposition  will  include  not  so  much  a  particular  exammation  of  single 
productions,  as  a  broad  and  panoramic  view  of  the  religious  tendency  of  eUtum 
of  works,  and  departments  of  Literature  and  Science ;  the  religious  bias  of  habita 
and  opinions,  the  structure  and  usages  of  Society. 

These  subjects  will  always  be  regarded  theologicallyf  with  a  reference  fo 
Christianity  as  a  test.  Moreover,  the  space  affbrded  to  them  will  vary  with  the 
proportion  claimed  by  the  magnitude  and  urgency  of  matters  directiy  and  ez> 
clusively  religious.  Still,  inasmuch  as  all  things  are  connected  with  all,  and  ae 
Religion,  while  it  is  the  most  universal  of  Sciences,  is  a  mixed  and  applM  te 
more  than  a  pure  science ;  and  as  every  object  in  the  world  of  speculation  may 
be  made  a  part  of  the  one  vast  argument  either  for  or  against  Christianity } 
and  in  the  world  of  practice  may  exhibit  either  adaptation  or  opposition  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel ;  and  as  it  has  already  become  a  question  whether  schemes 
of  human  improvement  shall  or  shall  not  be  based  upon  Christian  tenet»-— it 
could  not,  either  in  reason  or  expediency,  be  altogether  omitted. 

Again,  when  there  is  an  antagonism  of  first  principles— when  the  character^ 
istics  of  an  age  are  activity  and  vigour  of  research,  pushed  almost  at  random  into 
all  discoverable  regions,  rather  than  discretion  and  depth,  and  that  methodioal 
comprehensiveness  which  blends  and  harmonizes  the  acquisitions  of  the  under- 
standing^-a  proud  confidence  in  the  present,  and  glowing  anticipations  of  the 
fixture,  rather  than  any  respect  for  the  experience  of  the  past — a  thirst  f<Hr  in- 
novation, and  a  contempt  for  antiquity, — ^a  concern  rather  for  the  power  of  the 
machine,  than  for  its  safety^ — ^it  is  obvious-^nay,  it  is  impossible  not  to  disctfn— ? 
tiiat  the  mightiest  engines  of  mischief,  as  of  improvement,  are  engendered  :— 
that  the  notions  which  lie  at  the  very  base  of  the  social  pyramid  will  be  brought 
into  dispute ;  and  that  an  intellectual^  not  less  than  a  political,  struggle  is  im* 
pending,  upon  a  scale  of  unprecedented  magnitude,  and  through  a  variety  q£ 
details  which  are  of  recent  origin.  As,  therefore,  there  is  a  stronger  iieoesaity 
than  ever  for  defence ;  there  is  likewise  a  larger  range  than  ever  fiur  wide,  and 
enlightened,  and  firm,  but  charitable,  discussion.  As,  with  the  extoision  of 
knowledge,  and  the  creation  of  new  sciences,  there  start  up  new  shapes  and 
phases  of  infidelity  and  heresy,  the  exertions  which  would  maintain  Christiaaitj 
must  be  adjusted  to  the  efiTorts  which  would  overthrow  it : — as  a  firesh  and  unir^ 
versal  impetus  is  communicated,  the  views  of  religious  men  must  learn  to  eaqsand 
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themselves,  in  exact  proportion  as  the  general  area  of  human  thought  and  action 
is  enlarged  on  every  side. 

No  proposition,  indeed,  can  well  be  clearer,  than  that  Christianity  has  intimate 
relations  not  merely  with  schemes  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  or  with  the  legislative 
acts  of  a  government:  but  also  with  the  habits  of  a  people,  with  their  public 
diversions,  their  fireside  recreations,  and  all  those  interlinked  and  countless  cir- 
cumstances, which  operate  for  good  or  evil  upon  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  man* 
That  it  has  a  connection  with  works  on  history — on  statistics — on  poHtical  or  social 
economy, — on  science,  physical,  or  metaphysical,  or  moral, — it  would  be  mere 
stupiditj^  to  deny.     It  has  equally  a  conneeticm  with  the  fine  arts  and  %hter 
literature  of  a  country.     General  literature  may  be  thorougUy  imbued  with  the 
poison  of  infidelity ;  and  used  as  an  instrument  to  inoculate  a  whole  nation  with 
the  virus  of  hatred  to  the  Gospel.    Such  was  the  case  in  France  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century.     Or  it  may  inflict  a  negative,  if  not  a  positive,  injury : — ^because, 
although  not  directly  arrayed  against  Revelation,  written  in  a  tone  which  has  no 
communion  with  it.    Such  is  the  case  in  almost  all  civilized  coimtries  at  the 
present  moment.     And  hence  the  sceptic,  taking  the  current  publications  as  a 
touchstone,  maintains  that  Christianity  is  only  an  outer  garb,  which  a  decent 
hypocrisy  assumes  and  wears  for  convenience ;  but  that  it  cannot  have  pene- 
trated the  heart  of  Europe,  or  America,  since  it  has  not  pwetrated  its  general 
literature : — since  the  qualities  which  are  eulogized  in  society,  and  the  charac- 
ters which  are  held  up  as  patterns  in  the  heroes  of  the  novel  and  the  drama, 
are  altogether  at  variance  with  the  precepts  of  Christ  and  his  disciples.    Nor  is 
It  altogether  easy  to  refiite  the  argument,  or  to  invalidate  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment.   We  might  refer  not  merely  to  the  abominations  of  the  French  stage  and 
the  French  press,— for  instance,  to  the  "  Juif  Errant,"  or  M.  Jacquemont's  in- 
famous Letters  from  India ;  but  to  the  average  productions,  which  the  circulating 
libraries  expedite  throughout  the  land.     We  might  even  mention  more  overt, 
though  unsuspected,  acts  of  enmity.     For  example,  taking  for  a  text  Mr.  Bul- 
wer's  work,  "  The  last  Days  of  Pompeii" — a  work  almost  as  full  of  beauties  as  of 
blunders,  of  cleverness  as  of  conceit — we  might  show,  that,  in  the  guise  of  an 
imaginary  tale,  there  is  an  attempt,  whether  made  in  malice  aforethought,  or  in 
inconsiderate  ignorance,   to  represent  primitive   Christianity  as  a  scheme  of 
Arianism,  if  not  of  Socinianism.    Our  conclusion,  then,  is,  not  that  awkward 
efibrts  are  to  be  recommended,  which  strive  to  convert,  when  readers  are  seeking 
for  amusement; — ^not  that  scriptural  sentences  and  terms  are  to  be  almost  dese- 
crated, by  being  unworthily  introduced — not  that  the  whole  productions  of  the 
day  can  be  expurgated,  like  Chaucer's  poems  in  Mr.  C.  Cowden  Clarke's  valuable 
edition— but  that  literature  requires  to  be  watched  with  Christian  vigilance,  if 
we  would  destroy  mischief  and  convulsion  in  their  seed;  and  that  it  might  be  per- 
vaded with  a  better  and  a  piu'er  temper  j  and  so  become  an  ally  of  the  Gospel,  or 
at  least  not  an  alien  or  an  enemy. 

Ihese  few  suggestions  may  sufficiently  indicate  a  part  of  our  design,  which 
we  shall  pursue  at  intervals,  when  Theological  and  Ecclesiastical  subjects  do  not 
demand  and  occupy  all  our  attention. 

R  3 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

Under  the  general  head  of  Theology^  our  ohject  will  he  to  touch  upon  any 
variation  in  the  aspect  or  tendencies  of  English  theology,  and  any  material  cir- 
cumstances which  may  affect  it,  which  could  not  conveniently  be  treated  in  a 
review  of  any  particular  publication.  With  respect  to  the  state  of  theological 
literature  our  readers  will  always  find,  in  the  notices  which  follow,  impartial,  al- 
though it  may  be,  imperfect  information. 


CRITICAL,  EXEGETICAL,  AND  PHILOLOGICAL  WORKS. 

1.   The  Chrittian  Expositor.    By  the  Rev.  George  Holden,  M.A.     Rivingtons. 
Vol.  II. 

If  Christians  are  still  unacquainted  with  the  true  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  it 
can  scarcely  be  for  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  commentaries  and  expositions. 
Among  those  which  may  be  well  accounted  sound  and  valuable  we  may  reckon 
the  work  of  Mr.  Holden  on  the  Old  Testament,  which  is  now  brought  to  a  ter- 
mination, and  published  in  a  complete  form. 


2.  A  Scriptural  Commentary  on  the  First  Epistle  General  of  St,  Peter,  &c. 
By  the  Rev.  J,  E.  Riddle,  M.A.     Murray. 

We  looked  into  this  publication  with  some  slight  curiosity,  from  having  seen  it 
advertised  as  a  Scriptural  Commentary  on  an  Original  Principle,  The  originality 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover,  although  Mr.  Riddle  in  his  preface  labours  hard  to 
make  it  out  The  plan  is  to  give,  first,  the  text,  and  then  under  it  the  parallel 
passages,  or  passages  partly  parallel,  but  with  some  accessor}^  ideas,  in  the 
sequence  most  convenient.  In  a  word,  Mr.  Riddle  does  little  more  than  write 
out  the  texts  marked  in  the  margin  of  the  Bible,  and  add  other  portions  which 
any  Concordance  might  suggest.  So  very  simple  and  antiquated  an  affair  cannot 
be  puffed  out  into  a  discovery ;  and  we  need  scarcely  remark,  that  the  method  is 
suited  to  a  small  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  much  more  than  to  the  whole  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament ;  for  if  such  a  commentary  were  formed  of  the  whole, 
we  should  only  have  a  work  of  enormous  bulk  in  which  the  same  sentences 
would  be  printed  a  hundred  times  over. 

The  "Appendix,  on  the  Profitable  Reading  of  the  Scriptures,"  Mr.  Riddle 
might,  we  think,  have  reserved,  until  he  published  a  volume  of  sermons,  and  then 
have  introduced  it  as  one  among  the  number. 

It  is,  however,  but  justice  to  add,  that,  in  the  execution  of  his  task,  particularly 
in  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  texts,  Mr.  Riddle,  not  having  the  fear  of 
Dr.  Hampden  before  his  eyes,  has  exhibited  much  biblical  research,  and  a  very 
commendable  industry. 

3,  An  Analytical  Art^angement  of  the  Apocalypse.  By  Richard  Roe.  Dublin. 
An  elaborate  and  curious  work,  which  will  hardly,  we  fear,  repay  to  the  author 
the  trouble  which  it  has  cost  him.  The  preface  contains  some  disquisitions 
**^bout  Sematology,  or  the  science  of  signs,  which  may  at  least  have  the  effect  of 
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making  the  reader  thhik  upon  a  subject,  which  in  England  has  not  obtained  as 
much  attention  as  it  deserves. 


4.  A  New  Interpretation  of  a  Portion  of  the  Third  Chapter  of  Genesis,  &c. 
Hatchard  &  Son. 

May  the  Church  be  preserved  from  the  infliction  of  many  such  interpretations ! 
Our  readers  will  be  satisfied  with  a  brief  specimen : — *'  In  the  3rd  chapter  of 
Ephesians,  14th  and  15th  verses,  is  the  following  statement :  '  For  this  cause  I 
bow  my  knees  unto  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  wliom  the  whole 
family  in  heaven  and  earth  is  named.*  This  appears  to  express  that  some  of  the 
family  of  God  are  in  heaven  and  some  upon  the  earth.  The  same  idea  is  further 
corroborated  in  the  person  of  Christ,  2nd  of  Hebrews,  13th  verse:  *  Behold  I 
and  the  Children  which  God  hath  given  me.'  And  again,  in  the  14th  verse, 
'  Forasmuch  then  as  the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh  and  bloody  he  also  himself 
likewise  took  part  of  the  same  J  From  all  which  we  may  infer,  that  a  community 
of  ihe  family  of  God  were  destined  to  become  incarnate,  and  take  their  course 
upon  the  earth  in  the  paradisiacal  state ;  that  is,  in  loyalty  and  obedience  to  their 
Maker,  as  the  true  descendants  of  Adam  and  Eve." — p.  64, 65. 

« Some  other  verses  are  quoted,  and  then  it  is  said — '<  Such  passages  seem  to 
declare  the  previous  favour  of  God  to  2l  foreknown  and  predestinated  community 
of  spirits." — ^p.  65. 

Again — '*  Many  passages,  as  direct  and  extraordinary,  are  freely  strewn  over 
the  surface  of  the  New  Testament,  and  are  as  freely  passed  over  as  a  diamond 
might  be  on  some  of  the  sparry,  sparkling  roads  of  Derbyshire.  Nevertheless, 
such  plain  and  unalterable  passages,  when  lefl  unaccounted  for,  either  lead  to 
Calvinistic  notions,  or  leave  the  mind  unsatisfied." — ^p.  67. 

And  is  a  theory  such  as  this  to  be  our  only  refuge  from  what  the  author  calls 
Calvinism? 


5.  Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies.    By  M.  Habershon.     Nisbet  &  Co. 

When  men,  under  the  pretence  of  explaining  scriptural  prophecies,  turn  pro- 
phets themselves,  we  cannot  read  their  writings  with  much  confidence  or  much 
satis^tion.  Mr.  Habershon  belongs  to  this  school ; — and  his  predictions  seem  as 
likely  to  be  falsified  as  any  of  the  similar  bubbles,  that  have  risen  and  burst — 
have  had  their  turn,  and  are  forgotten. 


6.  The  Fulness  of  Time.    By  the  Rev.  H.  Maxwell  Hetherington.    Hamilton, 
Adams,  &  Co. 

As  to  its  matter  this  volume  is  a  strange  jumble,  displaying  some  research,  but 
deformed  by  much  fantastic  extravagance.  As  to  its  style,  it  is  a  specimen  of 
that  more  than  Asiatic  gorgeousness  which  enjoys,  we  believe,  an  extended 
popularity ;  which,  therefore, 'although  to  us  it  is  intolerably  nauseous,  as  tumid 
and  preposterous  bombast,  must  appear  to  many  persons  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
magnificent  eloquence.    We  subjoin  as  a  sample  one  sentence  which  occurs  just 
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at  tihe  end,  ivkere  Mr.  HetfaeringteD,  tkat  ke  may  leave  a  worthy  impmoon,  is 
doing  bis  very  best : — "  It" — (by  tbe  way  we  cannot  well  make  out  wbat  U  is)*-* 
*'  it  gives  him" — ^i.  e.  tbe  man  in  wbose  soul  it  dwells — "  strength  to  cast  a  fiur- 
perceiving  glance  over  tbe  oeean-itream  of  Time,  wbere  be  beholds  in  ^e  rise 
and  fall  of  empires  but  tbe  sweep  of  a  broader  and  a  redder  biflow,  ell,  amid 
Iheir  restless  heavings  and  turmoil,  uniting  to  bear  onwards  over  thenr  weltering 
hosom  the  Aik  of  God's  promise  and  man's  salvation ; — till  in  '  tbe  fulness  oi 
time '  the  little  bill  of  Calvary  becomes  tbe  Ararat  whereon  it  rests  in  tbe  midst 
of  the  suiges  of  guilt  and  ruin  that  gurgle  greedily  around  tb^  perishipg  race  of 
Adam."— ]^.  402,  403. 


LIBRARlEg. 

1.  Tkeologkal  Library, — Hittory  <^  the  Church  in  Scotland,    By  tbe  Rev.  M. 
Russ^U,  liL.P.  Vol.  I.    Bivingtons. 

Quite  excellent;  but  we  await  the  second  volume,  not  without  a  lively  interest 
and  ei^ectatipn. 

2.  Scripture  Biograpky,    By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Evans,  Tutor  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  &c.  &c,    Rivingtons. 

Ma.  Evans  hf^  produced  an  interesting  and  excellent  book,  which,  however 
wants  the  recommendation  of  a  judicious  title.  In  any  other  matter,  except 
religion,  when  a  man  provides  us  a  rich  addition  to  our  intellectual  banquet,  we 
should  hardly  claim  a  i^ight  to  quarrel  with  him  for  the  name  which  he  affixes 
to  his  dish;  but  Scripture  Biography  may  convey  the  idea  of  some  modern 
diitited  e4ition  of  the  beautiful  narratives  of  the  Bible,  written  by  a  person  who 
fancies  that  his  stories  will  be  more  attractive,  as  well  as  more  intelligible  to  th^ 
young  and  ignorant,  than  those  of  Moses  and  the  Evangelists.  We  were  glad  to 
find  ^at  there  is  nothing  of  thi^  sort  in  Mr,  Evans,  His  style  is,  perhi^,  some* 
times,  deficient  in  elegance  and  precision;  but  his  peculiarities  are  far  from 
uppleasing,  being  those  of  a  man  of  great  originality  and  deep  reflection,  well 
read  in  the  Bible  and  in  the  human  heart,  and  more  accustomed  to  draw  from 
bis  own  resources  than  to  borrow  the  notions  of  others.  Among  tbe  many 
beauties  of  the  book  we  might  notice  his  remarks  on  Adam's  perfection,  temptar 
tion,  and  dread  of  death  (12, 14, 3  8),  the  state  of  mind  induced  by  long  continued 
sin  (30),  the  instruction  to  be  derived  from  the  grant  of  animal  food  (39),  also 
from  the  meeting  of  Abraham  and  Melchisedec  (65,  66),  the  renewed  mercies 
of  God  to  his  servants  according  to  their  necessities  (76,  77),  the  true  doctrine  of 
faiih  and  works  (84,  85),  the  evil  tendency  of  field  sports  (91),  parental  misma- 
nagement (95),  the  influence  of  domestic  regulations  upon  society  (98),  the 
character  of  Esau  (106 — 108),  tbe  difference  between  a  holy  and  an  instinctive 
love  (114),  the  aflection  we  ought  to  bear  to  the  church  of  God  (123),  the  too 
prevalent  love  of  novelty  even  in  religion  (143),  the  dangerpps  influence  of  the 
iltti^;mation  in  spiritual  things  (148, 149),  the  danger  of  ihe^r*t  9tep  as  shown 
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IB  Seknon'ft  case  (156,  &c.),  ibe  simile  on  wisdom  (102),  the  definitien  of  i 
diency  (193),  the  mistake  of  Peter  (232 — 234),  a  remark  on  writing  the  fives  cf 
saints  (275),  false  yiews  of  duty  exemptified  in  Demas  (285),  bis  character  as  a 
warning  (289,  290),  observations  on  Felix  (309  to  the  end).  Among  the  ble- 
mishes, for  of  course  a  critic  must  find  blemishes,  we  might  mention  some  occa- 
sional instances  of  the  fault  into  which  writers  of  Scripture  Biography  are,  as  be 
states,  apt  to  be  betrayed — ^namely,  that  of  inferring  and  imagining  too  much* 


christian's  family  libbaby. 

1.  Memom  of  the  Reo,  Claudka  Buehtuumf  D,D. 

2.  Xt/s  of  the  Rev.  David  Brainerd,    Seeley  and  Sons. 

We  have  here  two  numbers  of  the  same  work,  which  is,  as  to  its  materials,  care- 
fully selected,  as  well  as  beautifully  printed,  and  published  at  a  very  moderate 
price«  Neither  of  ihem  pretends  to  be  an  original  production ;  the  one  being  a 
re-publication,  with  some  slight  retrenchment,  of  Dr.  Pearson's  well-known 
account ;  the  other  being  a  compilation,  by  the  Rev.  Josiah  Pratt,  irom  the  ma- 
terials of  President  Edwards.  An  instructive  comparison  might  be  drawn  between 
Buchanan  and  Brainerd  themselves ;  but  we  have  only  space  to  remark  that, — 
although  there  are  points  of  doctrine  and  conduct  connected  with  both,  to  which, 
on  the  score  of  prudence,  we  might  object;  still  no  one  can  read  either  the 
labours  of  the  former  in  our  eastern  empire,  or  the  toils  and  privations  of  the 
latter  among  the  Indians  of  North  America,  without  having  his  own  piety 
warmed  and  exalted. 


EDINBURGH  CABINET  LIBRARY,  XVI, 

Lwes  of  Eminent  Zoologiiti  from  Aristotle  to  lAnMou*    By  W.  MaggiUivrajr, 
A.M. 

Trb  whole  volnme  evinces  nrach  industry  and  skOl,  mote  partieuhrly  die 
Memoir  of  Linnaeus,  which  occupies  the  latter  half  of  it  We  were  peeuliaily 
struck  with  the  a6count  of  the  early  travels  of  this  celebrated  naturalist  in  some 
of  the  bleakest  and  most  inhospitable  tracts  of  the  North ;  where  there  was  no 
being  to  afford  him  information  and  companionship,  or  even  food  and  shelter, 
except  the  pastor  or  eurate  of  the  barren  spot;  nor  could  we  help  thinking,  as 
we  read,  of  the  humanizing  influence  and  social  blessing  of  Christianity,  so  often 
unobtrusively  presented  to  us  in  ways  of  which  we  had  taken  no  previous  tiiought. 


THB  SACRED  CLASSICS,  PART  VIII.  TO  XH. 

This  rapid  succession  of  publications  quite  outstrips  the  march  of  our  criticism. 
We  have  spoken  freely  of  some  features  in  the  design;  but  we  must  say  that  it  is 
followed  up  with  a  spirit  which  deserves  success,  and,  we  believe,  commands  it. 
The  preliminary  treatises  are  uniformly  well  written,  and  we  should  say,  that  the 
works  are  chosen  with  learning  and  judgment ;  always  excepting  the  Lyrical 
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Pieces  of  Dr.  WatU,  which  we  cannot  praise,  although  introduced  with  a  Memoir 
by  Southey. 


I'ke  Biblical  Cabinet,  or  Hermeneuticalf  Exegetical,  and  PhUologkal  Library,-^ 
Planck's  Introduction  to  Sacred  Philology  and  Interpretation.  Edinburgh : 
Thomas  Clark,  33,  George  Street. 

We  know  not,  whether  such  a  series  of  works  is  likely  to  be  popular  in  Great 
Britain ;  but  we  are  sure  that  it  ought  to  be.  The  absurd  attempts  which  are 
now  being  made,  to  disparage  critical  and  philological  studies,  as  applied  to  the 
Bible,  and  separate  the  spirit  of  practical  Christianity  from  the  science  of  theo- 
logy, might  merely  excite  contempt,  or  compassion,  if  they  were  not  so  calcu- 
lated to  do  mischief; — to  destroy  that  soundness  of  piety,  which  can  only  rest 
on  the  basis  of  knowledge,  and  engender  that  fanatical  bigotry,  which  is  the 
sure  offspring  of  ignorance,  and  which  must  in  the  end  expose  religion  to  the 
sneers  of  the  unbeliever.  Are  matters,  then,  to  be  left  to  mere  chance  or  caprice, 
where  a  slight  difference  of  interpretation  may  lead  to  essential  differences  of 
faith — where  a  doctrine  may  hang  upon  the  insertion  or  omission  of  an  article, 
and  where  even  a  change  of  punctuation  may  be  a  thing  of  vital  importance  ? 

The  present  volume  of  the  **  Biblical  Cabinet"  is  a  translation — executed  in 
America  by  Professor  Turner,  and  imported  into  England  by  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Hartwell  Home, — of  a  part  of  Dr.  Planck's  General  Introduction  to  Theo- 
logical Literature.  We  should  have  rejoiced,  if  some  other  portions  had  been 
also  translated;  but  we  must  be  thankful  for  what  we  have  received.  The 
original  work,  although  written  some  forty  years  ago,  has  been  rendered  higbly 
valuable  to  our  days  by  the  notes  and  slight  adaptations  of  the  translator. 
Like  most  other  productions,  it  may  not  be  entitled  to  unqualified  praise;  but 
as  to  the  "  Laws  of  Interpretation"  it  may  be  consulted  with  great  advantage ; 
and,  again,  as  to  another  subject,  the  most  delicate  and  difficult,  perhaps,  in  the 
whole  range  of  theological  inquiry,  namely,  the  legitimate  use  and  extent  of 
the  principle  of  **  Accommodation" 


MEMOIRS  AND  REMAINS. 

1.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Mrs,  Hannah  More,    By  WiUiam 
Roberts,  Esq.     Seeley  and  Sons. 

Without  being  at  all  the  prodigy,  which  a  coterie  of  admirers  would  have 
made  her,  Mrs  Hannah  More  was  a  very  clever  woman,  and,  on  the  whole,  a 
very  excellent  woman.  She  did  good  in  her  generation  both  by  her  writings  and 
ber  example.  Let  her  labours  for  the  poor,  and  her  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
religious  education,  throw  into  the  shade  some  few  awkward  circumstances  of 
her  earlier  life,  which  might  not  be  so  entirely  to  her  credit.  She  was  also  a 
very  fortunate  woman.  She  **  flourished*'  just  at  the  period  most  favourable  for 
her  reputation  and  her  powers ;  just  at  the  period,  when  a  person  of  her  taste 
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and  talpots  was  calculated  to  flourish.  She  began  her  career,  when  a  graceful 
elegance  of  style  could  be  accepted  with  gratitude  from  a  lady,  without  much 
of  strength  or  depth;  before  the  blasie  of  female  genius,  which  has  since  bright- 
ened over  England  and  France,  was  visible  above  the  horizon ;  and  while  any 
body,  who  could  string  smooth  verses  together,  was,  **  by  courtesy  of  England,*' 
exalted  into  a  poet. 

The  catalogue  of  Hannah  More's  inconsistencies  might  form  a  curious  chapter 
in  her  history,  if  it  were  written  with  a  fisuthful  pen ;  but,  alas,  who  knows  not 
that  the  faults  of  the  amiable,  and  the  vanities  of  the  devout,  might  constitute 
a  long  supplement  to  the  "  fears  of  the  brave,and  follies  of  the  wise?"  There 
are  occasionally  some  curious  compromises;—  some  attempted  distinctions  with- 
out a  difference, — which  put  us  forcibly  in  mind  of  a  notification  lately  inserted 
in  the  Newspapers,  wherein  the  advertiser  pn^oses  to  "  teach  the  Terptifchorean 
exercises  to  serious  persons,  whose  principles  are  too  strict  to  allow  of  dartciftg.'' 
And  when  we  see  her,  at  once  launching  forth  strictures  "  on  the  manners  of  the 
great,"  and  anxious  to  receive  their  incense, — at  once  keeping  up  an  evangelical 
correspondence  with  John  Newton, — whose  letters,  by  the  way,  are  about  the 
most  valuable  in  the  collection, — and  exchanging  fashicmable  sentimentalities 
and  flippancies  with  Horace  Walpole ;— at  once  decrying  the  orthodox  clergy- 
men of  the  Establishment  as  too  cold  for  the  temperament  of  her  spiritual  zeal, 
and  clinging  with  extravagant  fondness  to  Garrick  and  his  memory, — at  once 
writing  plays  for  the  stage,  and  too  pious  herself  to  go  and  see  them  performed, 
—at  once  abjuring  the  madness  of  political  strife,  and  yet  saying,  when  the 
Catholic  claims. were  in  agitation,  *'  I  did  not  expect  to  see  the  king  sur- 
rounded by  a  half  Protestant  ministry;  had  it  been  Turkish  and  Jewish,  I 
might  have  put  up  with  it!" — at  once  composing  Sacred  Dramas,  ia  which  reli- 
gious fiction  must  of  necessity  be  mixed  with  religious  truth,  and  declaring 
*'  her  strong  objection  to  the  application  of  consecrated  words  and  phrases  to  fami- 
liar things ;  such  as  the  "  Great  Unknown" — Resurrection  men — the  Ascension 
of  a  balloon ; — even  the  Redemption  of  the  land  tax ;  the  Salvation  of  the  country ; 
the  Christening  of  a  ship,"  &c.  vol.  iv.  p.  206. — when  we  read  these  things,  we 
can  only  say,  **  Poor  human  natmre,  what  art  thou  at  the  best.'' 

The  work  before  us  contains  some  interesting  portions ;  but  it  is  three  times  too 
big.  Four  thick  volumes  of  the  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Hannah  More 
— a  great  part,  too,  of  the  correspondence  made  up  of  laudatoiy  epistles  on  the 
successive  appearance  of  her  numerous  publications; — as  if  the  world  had  not 
more  important  business  on  its  hands  than  to  read  the  pretty  sentences,  in  which 
respectable  people  pay  court  to  one  another  with  the  assistance  of  the  Post- 
Oflice !  Among  the  writers,  it  is  true,  are  eminent  scholars,  divines,  bishops, 
ministers,  princesses,  and  royal  dukes ;  but  the  majority  of  their  letters,  never- 
theless, being  merely  panegyrical,  complimentary,  and  adulatory,  ought  long 
ago  to  have  lighted  the  fires  at  Barley  Wood ;  or  at  least  have  been  safely  depo- 
sited and  entombed  in  its  archives.  Mr.  Roberts,  the  compiler  of  the  Memoir, 
appears,  we  are  sorry  to  observe,  to  have  become  a  very  distinguished  twaddler; 
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and  «D  fancy  tliat  h€  can  attain  tfbkneai  and  oftetf^emiw  ef  eMnpedtkm,  j«fll  at 
propartioii  aa  he  ckparta  ftmn  bre^ty  and  tuopUafityt  The  Moiwing  riiott  as- 
traets  mil  aiiAeie&%  explafo  wkat  wa  meatt ;  asd  BMiy  at  the  same  tisie  wSkni, 
a  ti«at  to  the  auperiathvadaiirert  ef  aupatUmltely  fine  wyiUni^.  <'  We  hare  ttovr 
attended  Mks  More  to  the  threshold  ef  aelive  lilb  and  general  aedety,  ta  Ite 
portal  of  that  tumultuous  mart  where  the  husy  clamour  of  kitereet)  emiiblioBi 
and  Tanily  aeaafl  the  eav  and  bewilder  iha  fenata— 1»  that  ttage  in  iha  pregresa 
of  ardent  inexpeiknce  whraa  the  blaoaiisg  tpeenfiatiena  af  hope  and  lan^  aae 
la  he  eschanged  fyr  rulgar  veritiea." — YoL  i  p.  36. 

"  About  1Mb  time,  1799,  the  <  StvietuNt  an  Female  EdacatifNi'  lamed  fiwat 
the  pen  i^  Hannah  More ;  hev  third  athieal  pvbliaalian  in  proia,  and  aae  af 
the  moat  powerftil  pieeee  of  bar  artiflary^  from  whaae  oalibve  weia  sent  thoae 
boha  whiah  shattered  the  towm  and  ananala  af  ihshionabte  abnaes  and  M&bmJ* 
VaL  iii.  p.  65. 

*'  We  have  thus  caught  and  imprisoned  same  IbgitiTe  ▼aponrs  of  her  ine  mind, 
as  they  rose  and  pkyed  in  ^e  oorru$caium$  af  her  reluming  hesdlih  and  ^ifii% 
with  the  freshness  of  the  morning  of  bar  eadstance,  when  bar  elastic  thoughts 
fbrst  woke  upon  the  scene  of  her  ftiture  eminenaa  and  the  world's  realities  and 
excitements*" — Vol.  iv.  p.  206. 

t.  The  Life  of  Bishop  Heber,    By  Thomas  Taylor*    Hatdbaid  and  Son. 

A  BioGEAPHT  could  hardly  fail  to  be  attractire,  which  has  fbr  its  subject  1^ 
lamented  Reginald  Heber — a  man  of  peculiarly  fine  mind,  of  eminent  attain^ 
ments,  and  of  earnest  piety,  who  was  cut  off  by  the  mysterious  hand  of  an  in- 
scnitable  Providence  in  the  prime  of  life  and  the  mid  career  of  usefulness.  His 
Sim,  indeed,  has  gone  down  in  its  meridian, — ^but  so  strong  a  light  has  indrded 
Ms  memory,  that  we  could  scarcely  expect  any  large  accession  to  be  made  to  it 
by  the  present,  not  unskilful  or  unworthy,  compilation. 


3.  Remains  tfj.  F.  LongmirCf  vjith  a  Memoir.    London.    Simpkih  and  Mar- 
shall. 

This  volume  is  fbr  more  interesting  than  die  generality  of  such,  tributes  to  the 
memory  of  the  dep«rted»  The  memoir  is  able  as  well  as  affectionate.  For  oa 
it.  has  a  peeuliar  cbafm,  as  it  breathes  of  Oxfordi — giving  an  account  of  its  pre- 
sent state^  and  vividly  representing  the  kindness  and  diligence  of  its  tutors.  Of 
^e  Remains,  the  essays  are^  we  think,  the  best  part:,  they  am  really  clever 
and  display  a  philoaophioid  bent  of  mind.  Mu  Greswell  was  right  in  saying 
that  metaphysics  wore  the  late  Mr*  Longmire's  fi>Tte«  For  so  young  a  man  he 
evinoes  a  great  command  of  ideas  and  language  in  that  wide  domain  of  ontology 
which  is  now  so  little  cultivated  in  England*  The  foUowing  account  of  his  tastea 
and  intentions  contains  a  hint  which  may  deserve  consideration.: — *'The  subject 
On  which  he  was  most  anxious  to  enter,  was  the  application  of  metaphysics  to 
religion :  believing^  as  he  di^  that  all  genuine  science  must  be  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  Scriptural  truths,  it  appeared  to  him  that  much  might  yet  be 


dfipie  If  emoe  tiKur  goDOMtioUf  ttid  he  M  alred^b^gwi  w  hit  »wd  ik>  fursut 
an  independent  line  of  reasoning  <m  tbo  Mil^fAt.  Bfflidtoa  tbii^  1m  eyywawd  a 
deiirs  to  en^a^  in  the  compfintioii  of  a  wopk  on  ethics,  which  he  thought  vas 
siil]  a  desideratum/'— p.  78.  Many  of  the  verses  ace  sweet  and  pretty;  hut  on 
the  whole  they  seem  to  exhibit  feeling  rather  than  power ;  and  do  nod  ezoee^ 
aldiough  they  may  Umpk,  the  average  standard  of  Oi^rd  prize  poemsi 


4^  Memoirs  qf  the  Rev,  W.  H,  Anga$*    By  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Cox,  LI«.D.  Londen* 
Thomas  Waid  and  Co. 

How  strangely  misplaced  in  such  a  publication  is  die  histotioid  notice  of  tibe 
Houfte  oi  Aogu«9  with  an  account  of  the  change  in  the  maimer  of  ipelliiig  the 
name  I  Whltt  haife  these  worldly  vaaitiet  to  do  with  the  memoka  of  a  Christian 
labourer— "an  ordained  mimonary  to  sea-faring  men?*'  Of  misaions,  by  the 
way,  and  sea-faring  men,  there  is  hut  little  in  the  book ;  but  there  are  some 
rather  interesting  particulars  interspersed  relative  to  the  Baptists  and  their 
churches  in  various  lands.  At  the  end  is  subjoined  a  collection  of  nautical 
aphorisms,  some  clever,  some  in  very  bad  taste. 


SERMONS^  CHARGES^  AND  OTHBR  WTORKS  OF  PRACTICAL  DIYlKiTY. 

1.  A  Course  of  Sermons  for  the  Year,    By  the  Rev.  Charles  Girdleston,  Vicar 
of  Sed^y«    Riviagtens* 

The  substance  of  these  discourses  is  excellent;  not  so  much  from  any  peculiar 
depth  el  theology,  whkh  their  nature  did  not  require,  as  from  their  eminent 
soundness  and  spirituality.  The  style, — ^impressive,  sententious,  plain,  famfliar, 
quick,  and  broken  into  short  «entenoe%-^s  well  suited  to  any  congregation  or 
«&y  domestio  cirdie.  The  diief  characteristics  of  the  work  are  earnest  pletjr 
and  simple  strength  of  diction ;  but  the  contents  are  so  various,  that  we  toe 
quite  unaUe  to  ^ve  an  analysis  of  the  siiity  sermons  which  the  two  volumes 
contaiii* 


2.  Memair  of  thelAfei  and  a  Sdeetimfrom  th^  Ifettens  ofth^  hie  Rev.  Henry 
Venn,    Hatchard  and  Son. 

3.  Miscellaneous  Sermons  o/*  the  Eev,  Francis  Close,    Vol.  11.    Hatchard  and 
Son. 

We  put  these  two  books  together;  becaiise  the  one,  which  contains  the  memoir 
of  the  elder  Venn,  and  also  notices  of  several  of  his  fellow-labourers,  presents  a 
vivid  and  trust-worthy  account  of  the  nse  and  progress  of  the  present  evange- 
lical school  in  the  Church  of  England :  the  other  gives,  in  a  series  of  sermons, 
a  faithful  exposition,  we  believe,  of  the  doctrines  of  the  same  school.  In  this 
point  of  view,  the  volumes  appear  to  us  so  interesting,  that  we  shall  prdbably  re- 
toru  to  a  mare  detailed  oonsi^ation  of  them  in  QW^unction  with  other  publioa- 
tions  of  the  same  dass. 
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4.  The  Comer  Stones  or  a  Familiar  lUuslration  of  the  Principlet  of  Christian 
Truth.    By  Jacob  Abbott.     Seeley  and  Sons. 

An  English  reprint  of  a  volume,  by  the  author  of  the  "Young  Christian,"  and 
intended  as  a  sequel  and  counterpart  to  that  work,  which  has  already  been  in- 
troduced to  religious  readers  in  England,  under  the  auspices  6f  Mr.  Cunningham, 
and  treated  with  distinguished  favour.  "  The  Comer  Stone"  is  written,  not  with 
any  conspicuous  force  of  logic  or  closeness  of  connection,  but  with  an  eloquence 
of  feeling  which  may  recommend  it  to  the  heart.  Contented  to  award  this 
praise,  we  will  not  be  tempted  to  discuss  doctrines  by  a  production  which  makes 
no  pretension  to  be  elaborate  and  argumentative.  There  is  a  preface  by  Dr.  J. 
Pye  Smith,  in  which  that  learned  man — to  whom  we  would  willingly  say  "qualis 
cum  sis,  utinam nosier  esses" — is  wise  enough  to  speak  about  *^ the  inseparable, 
domain  of  theology  and  religion" 


5.  Griffith's  Spiritual  Life,     Cadell  and  Co. 

Without  entering  into  contested  minutia,  we  would  say  of  this  volume,  that  the 
pathos  and  unction  of  piety  witli  which  it  is  written  might  touch  the  levity  of 
the  careless,  while  it  cannot  but  affect,  with  the  highest  gratification  minds 
attuned  to  its  perusal  by  Christian  habits  and  dispositions. 


6.  Lectures  in  Defence  of  the  Church.    By  Samuel  James  Allen,  M.A.     Bi- 
viugtons. 

7.  Ecclesiastical  Establishments  not  inconsistent  with  Christianity.  Second  Part. 
By  William  Hull. 

Both  these  defences  of  the  Church  are  good  in  their  way.  Mr.  Allen's  is  much 
the  longer  and  more  elaborate.  The  other  has,  perhaps,  more  pith  and  point. 
Mr.  Hull  is  a  clever  man,  who  writes  good,  forcible,  sterling  English.  As  far 
as  this  pamphlet  goes,  there  is  hardly  a  word  in  which  we  do  no  agree  with  him ; 
and  there  are  many  pages  which,  if  we  had  room,  we  should  be  glad  to  quote. 


8.  AppUyard's  Lectures  on  the  Liturgy.    Hatchard  and  Son. 

We  can  safely  recommend  these  Lectures,  as  short,  easy,  and  judicious ;  and 
sometimes  rising  to  an  unaffected  earnestness  and  vigoifr  of  expression. 


9.  The  Sacrament  of  Baptism  considered  and  explained.    By  the  Rev.  Henry 

Hake.    Hamilton,  Adams  &  Co. 
A  SOUND  plain  practical  treatise,  in  a  cheap  form,  upon  a  very  important  subject. 


10.-4  Help  to  Self  Knowledge.    By  the  Rev.  Robert  Yorke,  A.M. 
A  PIOUS,  though  brief  and  and  not  very  profound,  manual ;  simple  and  useful. 
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11.  Divine  Breathings;  or  a  Pious  Sotd  thirsting  after  Christ »     London. 

Ward  &,  Co. 
The  worst  part  of  this  little  book  is  its  affected  title.    There  are  many  things  in 

its  contents  which  cannot  be  read  without  pleasure  and  edification. 

12.  Essay  on  the  Habitual  Exercise  of  Love  to  God,  considered  as  a  Preparation 
for  Heaven.    By  Joseph  John  Gumey.     London.     Seeley  &  Bumstde. 

The  subjects  treated  by  Mr.  Gurney  are  such  as  can  never  be  matter  of  contem- 
plation too  fireqnent  or  too  intense.  The  manner  in  which  he  deals  with  them 
both  shows  that  he  feels  their  importance,  and  is  calculated  to  inspire  a  similar 
feeling  in  the  mind  of  his  readers. 

13.  The  Shepherd  and  his  Flock,     A  new  edition,  comiderably  enlarged. 
Thomas  Ward  &  Co. 

If  we  rightly  understand  the  preface,  it  informs  us  that  "  the  last  edition  of  this 
work  was  the  thirtieth,  and  that  more  than  100,000  copies  have  been  circulated." 
In  the  present  endeavour  we  are  told, ''  the  pictorial  representation  is  consider- 
ably augmented  and  improved,"  (what  in  the  world  must  it  have  been  before?) 
^'  the  subject  entirely  re-arranged,  re- written,  and  greatly  amplified ;  and  the 
mosi  befitting  form  and  style  have  been  selected  for  it."  Accordingly,  "the 
golden  crook,  leaning  against  the  Shepherd's  shoulder,  represents  the  Gospel  of 
Christ. "  "  That  Lamb  in  the  Shepherd's  bosom, "  continued  Mr.  Smith,  resuming 
his  subject,  "  represents  a  sinner  just  bom  again ;"  with  much  more  in  the  same 
strain.  We  must  confess  that  these  allegorical  delineations,  unless  done  with 
the  most  consummate  skiU,  are  not  at  all  to  our  taste ;  and  even  then,  perhaps, 
they  are  of  very  questionable  utility. 

Charge  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  to  the  Clergy  of  his  Diocese, 
It  is  ratlier  a  recommendation  than  an  objection,  that  a  large  proportion  of  this 
excellent  address  has  a  peculiar  reference  to  the  bishop's  own  diocese.  The 
whole,  we  need  hardly  add,  is  impregnated  with  sterling  piety,  unaffected  wisdom, 
and  genuine  moderation.  In  comparing  the  two  charges,  it  is  strange  that  we 
find  little  real  difference  between  the  expressed  opinion  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
and  the  Bishop  of  Chichester;  if  we  may  judge  from  his  lordship's  charge  to  the 
Archdeaconry ;  to  which  are  added  some  very  usefiil  directions  to  candidates  for 
holy  orders. 

We  can  only  afford  a  general  notice  of  commendation,  although  it  is  poor  and 
scanty  justice,  to  the  Bishop  of  Deny's  eloquent  sermon  in  aid  of  the  "  Royal 
Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the  Ear ;"  to  the  sound  and  able  charge  of  Archdeacon 
Hodgson ;  and  to  the  visitation  sermons  of  Mr.  Spencer  Cobbold  and  Mr.  C.  H. 
Lutwidge.  This  latter,  however,  we  must  confess,  reminds  us  how  difiicult  a 
thing  it  is  for  a  young  incumbent  to  advise  his  clerical  brethren,  without  having 
at  once  the  appearance  of  apprehension  and  conceit.  It  would  be  a  more  delicate 
task  to  give,  without  offence,  a  fair  character  of  Mr.  Peter  Hall's  two  sermons 
on  "present  and  complete  salvation  in  the  Son  of  God,"  where,  by  way  of 
example,  we  find  such  equivocal  sentences  as  the  following :  "  By  the  same  Spirit 
God  begets  the  Sinner,  and  he  is  bom  to  a  new  and  Spiritual  Life."    There  are 
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alM  lennons  hf  dtW  writen  of  lihe  i«me  ichooly  wbicb  we  oamiot  stop  to  parti- 
cularize. Most  of  all,  however,  do  we  regret  that  we  must  pass  over  tlte  admSra- 
ble  disoourse,  wtth  its  valuable  notes,  by  the  Bishop  ti  Barbados,  in  behaHf  of 
the  two  sister  sodeties,  for  the  I¥oniotioii  cf  Chiistian  Knowled^,  and  fbr  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Farts. 


PAMPHLETS  AV1>   MISCELLANEOUS   PROBVCTIONS  BEARXKG  UPOK 

RELIQION. 
A  Letter  to  the  Biihop  of  London  on  the  Fretent  State  qf  the  $oeiei(^fgr  Pro^ 

moting  Christian  Knowledge,  &c.  Rivingtons. 
The  object  of  this  temperate  and  well-written  address  is  to  recommend  the 
iastittttuHi  of  disttiot  and  subordinate  committees  kk  the  TMUBMpdth  end  ^e 
suburbs,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  to  show  thai  ^  a  taatUhlbMky  is 
ilill  required,  which  shall  combine  ike  objeeta  of  a  freat  Sosiety,  ]Hi>vldiiig  Am 
the  demands  of  the  whole  British  Empire,  with  t^ose  of  a  ttteth^ioiltea  assoeift- 
tkm,  deiigued  to  pervade  the  capital  with  its  looid  beneflto."  As  we  he^  oe 
doubt  tiiat  the  snggestioft  wfil  meet  witii  due  attention,  we  lAiaA  net  new  ef^ 
any  opinion  as  to  its  pncticaiHlity  or  impraotieability,  its  neoeaii^  or  Its 
Buperflnousness* 

*' A  Cete  (f  Oerieta  Opin^$nen,  ^"  in^ed  to  the  Bet^lfi^  By  Rev. 

Thomas  A.  Lyonsi  A.  M»    Ridgway  and  Sena. 

Wb  idioald  ^1  more  eempassion  to  Mr.  Lyons,  if  his  pamphlet  had  been 
written  in  a  more  temperate  and  charitable  spirit.  The  fects,  after  all,  lie  in  a 
very  small  compass.  The  incumbent  and  the  cumte  dMer  as  to  a  matter  of 
parochial  administration.  They  cannot  work  comfortably  together.  One  must 
go.  If  one,  which  ?  This  we  say,  as  between  man  and  man : — on  other  points 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline  which  are  involved,  we  have  no  space  to  enter. 


A  Remomtrunce  addremd  to  the  Lord  Bithc^  <(f  London^    By  a  Member  of  the 

Church  of  England.  Ridgway  and  Sons. 
The  sulject  of  this  remonstrance — which  is  ^ifirp  hut  not  disre8peetfiil-4s  the 
pane^;yric  passed  by  the  Bi^op  of  London,  in  a  note  appended  to  his  late 
Charge,  upon  a  pamphlet  signed  L.  S.  E.  qualified,  however,  by  |^e  remark 
that  it  was  "  set  forth  with  a  little  too  much  warmth  of  kiveetivn  against  the 
Dissenters."  We  have  ourselves  had  occasion  to  animadvert  upon  another 
efiusion  of  Mr.  Gathercole,  alias  L.  S.  £. ;  and  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  that,  al- 
though the  letters  are,  in  some  parte,  intemperate  enough,  they  ar^  on  the  whole, 
mere  milk  and  water,  in  comparison  with  the  fi^e^. 


'the  Eton  Qvetftofi  recon^iend.    By  an  Etonian,  A.  J;  Valpy. 
A  PAvrHiiBT  somewhat  too  diseunive,  but  deveriy  and  elegantly  written^  on  n 
matter  which  ferms  a  branch  of  that  vast  subject,  the  importonce  of  whieh  can- 
net  be  too  highly  estimated^  namely^  the  education  of  the  higher  and  middle 
elassea  of  the  country. 
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The  OricK^l  Anmud,  i<u/or  1835.    Bull  and  Churtoo. 
A  BSAtTTiFUL  work,  superior,  we  think,  both  in  the  plates  and  the  letter^iess 

to  its  predecessor  of  last  year. 

1.  Bagtter  on  Bees.  With  a  Description  of  the  Ladies*  Safety  Hive,  Illustrated 
by  Forty  Wood  En^^avings, 

2.  Spiritual  Honey  from  Natural  Hives.    Samuel  Bagster.    London. 

Thb  former  of  these  works — ^which  hare  readied  us  together — rektes  to  ^e 
natural  history  and  proper  maniigement  of  bees ;  the  <^her  is,  as  it  were^  an 
improvement  of  ^e  sulyect  to  spiritual  purposes ;  and  was  first  introduced  to 
public  notice  by  the  Jlev.  Samuel  Purchas  almost  two  centuries  ago.  Each  is 
interesting  and  even  entertaining  in  its  w^y. 

SACRED  POETRY. 

Verses  /or  Pilgrims,    By  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Yorke,  Rector  of  Shenfield,  Essex. 

William  Crofts,  Chancery  Lane. 
Wby  is  this  little  volume  called  **  Verses  Jor  Pilgrims"  and  why  separated  faito 
four  quaint  and  &ntastioal  divisions  ?  It  has  few  pretensions  to  vigorous  origi- 
nality of  thought,  or  accuracy  of  rhyme,  or  polished  elegance  of  diction;  but  it 
breathes  a  spirit  of  devotion,  and  seems  written  fix>m  the  heart  Some  portioB8| 
if  they  have  not  suioh  of  the  Pindaric  fire,  may  boast  of  a  more  than  Pindaric 
obscurity. 

In  this  place,  we  ought  also  to  return  thanks  for  a  Pocket-book  called  <<  The 
Family  Almanack ;"  which  contains  some  pretty  verses  under  the  very  afiected 
title  of  "  DaUy  MannaJ* 

Our  intended  strictures  upon  some  Psalms  and  Hymns,  which  are  used  in 
certain  Churches  and  Chapels,  and  circulated,  we  believe,  with  a  wide  distribution, 
we  are  once  more  under  the  necessity  of  postponing. 

ILLtTBTRATIYB  WORKS* 

HniB~--for  we  must  not  digress  to  pnise  such  works  as  **  Switfeerland,  by  Dr. 
Beattie  and  Mr.  Bartlett" — we  can  only  mention  mice  more  the  lUostnittons  of 
the  Bible,  whieh  have  been  so  often  a  theme  for  our  eulogium.  Nor  must  w« 
foil  to  note  the  laboufs  of  a  man,  who  deserves  every  enconTngement:-^w« 
meat  Mr.  Mimpriss,  whose  pietorial  and  skeleton  eharts  can  hardly  foil  to  bo 
acceptable  to  all  who  read  and  love  the  Bible — whether  teachers  or  kamen^ 
whether  young  or  eld. 

AMERICAN  PUBUGATIOKfi« 

Tk€  IMenry  mid  ThMkgjM  Repkwf  condmted  k^  JUonwrd  W^ods^jm*    New 

York. 
Wa  mention  this  work  because,  in  point  of  fagt,  it  is  not  so  much,  a  review  as  a 
collection  of  literary  and  theologiqal  dissertations.  WheUier  it  is  popular,  or  too 
theoretical  to  be  popular,  we  cannot  say;  perhaps,  it  would  be  m<»e  usefiil  as  an 
emanation  from  the  press,  if  it  wore  less  the  api^earance  of  the  pulpit.  But  it 
contains  papers  of  considerahle  merit  and  interest;  it  enters  deeply  into  the  phi- 
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Bophy,  BO  to  speak,  of  Christian  theology ;  and^  on  the  whole,  it  may  he  regarded 
as  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  workings  of  American  mind  and  the  state  of 
American  knowledge. 

By  the  way,  it  is  very  creditable  to  the  American  press  that  it  supports  two 
respectable  periodicals  which  have  for  their  express  and  almost  exclusive  object 
the  inculcation  of  peace.  They  are  called  "  The  American  Advocate  of  Peace" 
and  "  The  Calumet." 

In  speaking,  however,  of  American  literature,  and  more  especially  of  American 
theology,  we  cannot  help  giving  one  fiiendly  caution  to  authors  and  editors  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  matter  neither  of  surprise  nor  of  blame,  that 
American  clergymen  should  enrich  their  style  from  the  exhausdess  treasure^ 
house  of  our  English  theology ;  and,  in  many  cases,  they  could  do  nothing  better 
than  adapt  to  their  congregations  the  glorious  works  of  our  old  divines.  But 
then  these  borrowed  beauties  should  not  be  printed  as  the  original  lucubrations 
of  Transatlantic  writers;  and,  least  of  all,  should  they  be  sent  over,  as  such^  to 
England,  where  we  cannot  but  smile  at  the  importation  and  re-appearance  of  our 
old  friend  with  scarcely  so  much  as  a  new  face.  One  example  will  explain  what 
we  mean;  and  we  therefore  shall  only  recur  to  Dr.  Wharton's  Remains.  It 
would  be  a  poor  triumph  to  set  the  passages  side  by  side ; — but,  if  Bishop  Doane 
will  do  us  the  honour  of  collating  and  comparing  at  our  request,  he  will  see  that 
the  Sermon,  inserted  among  those  of  Dr.  Wharton,  on  **  The  Uncertainty  of 
Life"  is  merely  a  transcript,  of  course  somewhat  curtailed,  of  two  magnificent 
discourses  by  Isaac  Barrow  on  "  The  Danger  and  Mischief  of  delajring  Re- 
pentance." In  fact,  although  the  texts  are  different,  and  Dr.  Wharton  has  put 
a  few  words  at  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  sermons  are  actually  the  same: 
By  the  way.  Dr.  Dibdin  has  admitted  into  the  '^  Simday  Library,"  a  discourse 
by  Bishop  Hobart,  which  is  also  littie  more  than  these  very  sermons  of  Dr. 
Barrow,  with  the  matter  somewhat  transposed,  altered,  and  abridged.  In  the 
present  case,  we  would  not  impute  even  a  shadow  of  moral  obliquity ;  nor,  in 
truth,  is  there  any  thing  but  a  natural  and  venial  mistake.  The  Sermons  were 
published  after  the  author's  deatii  by  a  most  able  and  intelligent  editor,  who  has 
merely  fallen  into  one  of  those  slips  and  oversights  to  which  all  men  are  liable. 
May  our  own  be  forgiven !  Still  it  is  well  for  American  writers  to  know  that 
there  is  some  peril  in  yielding  to  a  temptation  which  it  must  be  most  difficult 
to  resist.  We  know  of  many  more  gigantic  and  culpable  plagiarisms  much 
nearer  home. 

There  are  still  many  other  publications  before  us,  worthy  of  mention  and  re- 
commendation, such  as  the  new  edition  of  "  The  Governor,"  by  Sir  T.  Elyot, 
and  Mr.  H.  N.  Coleridge's  "  Observations  on  the  Classic  Poets."  But  we  have 
no  room  to  say  more;— only  we  cannot  close  our  present  number  without  wishing, 
in  the  good  old  fashion,  that,  by  the  tutelary  blessing  of  Providence,  the  year,  on 
which  we  are  now  entering  may  be  a  happy  new  year  for  ourselves  and  for  our 
country,  and  that  the  events  which  occur  in  it  may  conduce  to  God's  glory  and 
the  good  of  mankind. 


London :  Printed  by  C.  Rowortli  and  Sona,  Bell  Yard,  Temple-Bar. 
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Art.  I. — Remains  of  Alexander  Knox,  Esq,    London :  Duncan 
and  Cochran.     1834.    2  vols. 

In  our  last  number,  we  laid  before  the  public  some  account  of 
Alexander  Knox, — his  life,  his  habits,  his  peculiar  turn  of  thought, 
bis  intimacy  with  Bishop  Jebb,  and  his  influence  in  the  formation 
of  that  distinguished  prelate  as  a  theological  writer  and  thinker. 
But  we  abstained,  for  the  time,  from  any  thing  like  a  discussion 
of  his  opinions ;  and  we  did  so,  in  anticipation  of  the  volumes 
now  before  us.  He,  now,  being  dead,  speaks  for  himself,  in  a 
manner  much  more  distinct  than  could  be  expected  in  the  form 
of  a  hasty  and  desultory  correspondence*  His  speculations, 
now,  assume  a  shape  more  definite  and  tangible  than  before. 
Letters,  indeed,  we  have,  among  the'  contents  of  the  present  pub- 
lication ;  but  letters,  which,  for  the  most  part,  have  the  character 
of  Dissertations,  with  little  or  no  admixture  of  the  ordinary  in- 
gredients  of  epistolary  communication.  It  appears,  indeed,  that 
the  ^'  Remains"  are,  themselves,  to  be  considered  as  unfiuished 
productions.  They  never  received  the  last  hand  of  the  writer. 
But,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  most  careful  revision  of  them, 
by  the  author  himself,  would  have  effected  no  material  change  in 
the  exposition  of  his  views.  His  propositions  might,  perhaps, 
have  been,  in  some  instances,  more  carefully  limited,  and  his  ex- 
pressions, occasionally,  more  scrupulously  weighed  and  mea- 
sured. But,  on  the  whole,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
world  is  now,  as  to  all  essential  particulars,  in  full  possession  of 
the  doctrines  and  opinions,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  incul- 
cating on  the  circle  of  disciples  who  hung  upon  his  lips. 

In  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  this  work,  we  must 
keep  in  mind  that  our  limits  are  but  scanty.  Our  brief  and  fu- 
gitive pages  are  wholly  inadequate  to  the  office  of  duly  represent- 
ing, or  discussing,  the  variety  of  original,  and,  (as  it  may  be 
thought  by  some,)  rather  adventurous  notions,  which  peopled  the 
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mind  of  Alexancfer  Knox.  We  must,  accordingly,  be  satisfied 
with  a  selection  of  one  or  two  of  his  more  conspicuous  pecu- 
liarities; among  which,  none  are  more  remarkable  than  those  to 
which  we  have  already  adverted  in  our  notice  of  his  corres{>odd- 
ence  with  Bishop  Jebb, — namely,  his  views  on  the  subject  of 
justification  by  faith,  and  his  speculations  relative  to  Divine 
Providence. 

And,  here,  perhaps  we  shall  be  pardoned  if  \^e  pause,  for  a 
few  moments,  to  offer — certainly  with  no  captious  or  ungracious 
feeling — one  general  remark  on  the  spirit  and  temper  which  often 
presides,  somewhat  too  potentially,  over  the  whole  empire  of 
divinity ; — a  remark,  which  is  by  no  means  directed  against  this 
or  that  system,  exclusively;  but  applicable,  more  orjess^  to 
almost  every  school  of  Christian  theology,  from  the  days  of 
Apostolic  simplicity,  to  the  present  hour.  Our  belief,  then,  is, 
that,  in  nearly  all  ages,  thoughtful  and  contemplative  men  have 
been,  frequently,  much  more  eager  and  ambitious  than  coiild  be 
desired,  to  analyse  God's  method  of  salvation;  to  submit  the 
truth,  which  is  to  make  them  whole,  to  a  process  of  dissection, 
and  of  microscopic  examination.  The  Gospel, — Alexander  Khdx 
observes, — is  **  medicine  for  the  sick,  and  nourishtnetitt  for  the 
convalescent."  And  the  way,  with  simple  and  faithful  then;  bsfs; 
for  the  most  |)art,  been,  gratefully  to  accept  the  inedicine  and 
the  tiutriment :  and,  being  persuaded  that  therfe  is  no  i>oison 
lurking  in  the  compound,  they  take  the  whole  together;  without 
much  careful  scrutiny  as  to  the  manner  of  operatidn  by  which  it 
is  to  purify  and  strengthen  the  inward  man.  Not  so  the  men  of 
meditation,  and  intelligence,  and  leisure.  They  must  Heeds  be 
lookiiig;  attentively  and  curiously,  at  the  receipt,  or  the  prescrip- 
tion; and  they  must  bfecorae  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  virtue  of 
every  ingredient;  and  they  miist  anxiously  speculate  upon  the 
effect  which  is  to  be  wrought  on  the  inoral  constitution,  bj 
this  element,  or  by  that.  They  tnust  inquire  how  the  beneficial 
qualities  of  the  materials  are  to  be  heightened,  and  how  their 
more  doubtful  tendencies  are  to  be  neutralized,  by  the  combination 
into  which  they  are  brought.  And  it  may  be  very  gravely  ques- 
tioned, whether  all  this  busy,  tampering,  inquisitive  sott  of  pro- 
pensity, has  been  uniformly  favourable  to  the  success  of  the  pro- 
posed treatment?  An  earthly  physician  would  be  well-nigh 
worried  out  of  his  senses,  if  all  his  patients  were  of  this  descrip- 
tion. Fortunately,  the  great  Physician  of  Souls  is  of  more  long- 
suffering  and  indulgence.  But  still,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
even  He  may  not  be,  sometimes,  tveary  to  bear  with  the  rashness 
and  the  impatience  of  them,  who  cannot  endure  the  thought  of 
remaining  ignorant  of  any  thing! 
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"SoUfi  we  eaimot  help  thinking  that,  among  the  ''  consumma* 
tioDs  devoBtly  to  be  witbed/'  maj  be  numbered^  the  introduction 
of  greater  mmplicity  into  our  theological  speculations ;  a  dispo^ 
iition  to  reeeiTe  the  kingdom  of  heaven  more  like  little  children ; 
a  wiiiiligness  to  believe  and  do  as  the  Scriptures  direct,  in  the  full 
persuasion  that  our  saWation  will  thus  be  wrought  out^  though  we 
maj  not  be  able  to  discern,  with  entire  precisioui  either  how  or  why* 
Every  one  must  recollect  the  saying  of  Bishop  Butler, — '^  HofU> 
**  it  is  that  the  death  of  Christ  has  effected  our  redemption,  there 
**  are  not  wanting  persons  who  have  attempted  to  explain.     But 
**  I  do  not  find  that  the  Bible  has  explained  it."     Now  we  all 
know  that  Butler  was  no  superficial  or  indolent  inquirer !   And, 
among  the  triumphs  of  his  sagacity  and  his  perseverancei  may  be 
reckoned  bis  readiness  to  remain  content  with  that  amount  of 
knowledge  which  Revelation  has  provided  for  us ;  his  abstinence 
from  £tll  invasion  of  that  inner  sanctuary  of  truth,  which  may  not 
be  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man,  or,  perhaps,  of  angels.     Our  pro* 
foundest  and  mightiest  thinkers  may,  therefore,  surely  endure^ 
without  any  sense  of  humiliation,  a  respectful  recommendation 
to  adopt  the  caution  and  the  simplicity  of  this  great  man ;  and  to 
carry  with  them  the  spirit  of  his  saying  into  all  their  meditations 
And  researches*     If  this  had  been  uniformly  done  by  the  wise, 
and  the  scribes,  and  the  disputers,  many  a  waggon-load  of  pun* 
derous  divinity  might  have  been  spared ;  much  weariness  of  flesh, 
much  vexation  of  spirit,  much  acrimony  of  blood,  much  damage 
of  Christian  charity  and  peace,  might  have  been  happily  pre* 
vented.    In  answer  to  the  question,  what  is  the  work  which  the 
Redeemer  has  achieved  for  man^  we  should  then  have,  probably, 
been  coutent  to  learn,  that,  by  the  mystery  of  his  incarnation  and 
sacrifice^  he  has  transferred  man  from  a  state  of  condemnation— 
(which  is  now  his  native  condition) — into  a  state  of  trial*    And, 
if  it  be  inquired,  how  is  man,  in  the  present  ruin  of  his  moral 
faculties,  to  be  **  supported  in  all  the  dangers,  and  carried  through 
all  the  temptations   incident  to  this  state, — the  answer  is  full  of 
blessedness.    He  who  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  which  was 
our  melabcholy  birth-right,  has  likewise  promised  to  send  among 
us  the  Sovereign  and  Life-giving  Spirit,  to  enlighten,  and  to  com* 
fort,  and  to  strerigthen  us,  and  so  to  make  the  state  of  trial  lik^s* 
wise  a  state  of  grace.    And^  lastly,  should  it  be  demanded,  what 
is  the  personal  and  practical  use  which  each  individual  is  to  make 
of  these  momentous   principles,  the  reply  Will  surely  rush  into 
every  mind  which  waiteth  humbly  upon  the  Lord; — namely — * 
that  we  must  gird  ourselves  tip  for  the  race,  as  if  the  prize  were 
to  be  awarded  solely  to  the  speed  of  him  that  runneth.     We 
mUst  fight  the  good  fight,  as  vigorously,  as  if  the  victory  were  to 
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be  won  only  by  the  might  of  our  own  right  hand.  We  must 
strive  after  perfection,  as  if  perfection  were  a  thing  most  certainly 
attainable  by  all ;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time»  we  must  watch,  and 
pray,  as  if  watchfulness  and  prayer  were  the  whole  duty  and 
business  of  man.  We  must  lift  our  eye  to  the  hills,  and  strain 
after  the  help  which  cometh  thence,  as  earnestly  as  if  our  own 
arms  were  withered,  and  our  knees  were  palsy-stricken.  We  have, 
here,  what  may  be  thought,  by  some,  a  sort  of  moral  paradox. 
But,  even  so,  it  is  a  paradox  which,  partially  at  least,  has  been 
familiar  to  mankind,  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  The  maxim,  that 
God  will  aid  them  who  are  willing  to  aid  themselves,  has,  at  all 
times,  been  as  familiar  as  a  household  word,  in  the  mouths  of 
the  children  of  this  world;  unless,  indeed,  they  have  madly  cast 
off  all  belief  in  a  moral  and  providential  administration  of  it. 
And  why  should  this  proverb  cease,  that  it  be  no  longer  used  as  a 
proverb  among  the  children  of  light,  the  Israel  of  God?  To 
them,  of  all  others,  this  maxim  is  invested  with  all  the  force  and 
authority  of  an  oracle.  It  is  a  saying,  wherein  is  wrapped  up 
the  whole  life  and  virtue  of  their  Christian  hope.  Paradox,  or 
no  paradox,  it  cannot  be  too  often  or  too  earnestly  contended  for; 
since  it  never  can  misguide  or  confound  the  simple  and  the  con- 
trite ones;  though  it  may,  perhaps,  supply  abundant  matter  of 
doubtful  disputation,  to  them  that  love  the  strife  of  words.  It  is 
a  saying,  which,  if  men  had  been  content  to  receive  it  as  little 
children,  and  constantly  to  keep  before  them,  might,  surely,  have 
relieved  us  from  the  perils  of  a  worse  than  Cretan  labyrinth  of 
controversies;  a  maze  so  utterly  bewildering,  that  it  might  almost 
make  us  sigh  for  the  guidance  of  some  infallible  authority  on 
earth,  to  extricate  us  from  the  snares  with  which  our  footsteps 
are  now  encompassed  and  beset  on  every  side. 

We  shall  be  greatly  misunderstood,  if  it'  be  for  a  moment  sus* 
pected  that  these  reflections  have  been  prompted  by  any  thing  so 
absurd,  or  so  pernicious,  as  a  desire  to  repress  the  ardour  of 
theological  research.  If,  under  the  elder  economy,  the  law  of 
God  was  to  be  the  subject  of  daily  and  nightly  meditation  to  the 
righteous  man,  much  more  should  the  covenant  established  upon 
better  promises  call  forth  all  the  capacities  and  affections  of  the 
Christian.  Our  only  object  is  to  moderate  the  propensity  to 
construct  systems,  and  to  institute  schools,  and  to  pry  into  ope- 
rations and  agencies,  which,  for  aught  that  we  can  tell,  may  be 
as  much  ^'  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls,"  as  the  vital  principle 
of  the  animal  fabric  is  beyond  the  reach  of  anatomical  investiga- 
tion. It  were,  almost,  to  seek  the  living  among  the  dead,  if  we 
should  weary  ourselves  in  an  endeavour  to  detect  the  sovereign 
virtue,  the  celestial  essence,  of  Christianity,  by  exploring  the 
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elements  of  scbolastic  lore  and  wisdom, — (valuable  as  these,  may 
be,  if  judiciously  resorted  to) — and,  all  this  while,  to  forget  that 
our  Lord  himself  has  pointed  out  unto  us  a  more  excellent  way, 
— even  that  we  do  the  will  of  God,  to  the  full  extent  of  our  com- 
prehension of  it,  in  order  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  doctrine, 
whereby  He  will  regenerate  the  world. 

But  to  proceed  with  Alexander  Knox ;  and,  first,  with  his 
peculiar  notions  on  the  subject  of  justification.  They  were,  what 
at  this  day  will  probably  be  stigmatized  as  absolutely  Popish.  This, 
however,  was  an  imputation  which  moved  him  not.  He  tells  us, — 
and  tells  us  very  wisely,  as  well  as  courageously, — that  ''  he  is 
**  not  to  be  deterred  from  candidly  examining  the  countenance  of 
**  a  doctrine,  by  seeing  its  back  marked  with  the  terrible  word 
**  Popery."  And  he  reminds  us  of  the  saying  of  Richard  Baxter, 
*--"  I  have  long  learned  to  know  that  Satan  can  even  use  the 
**  names  of  Popery  and  Antichrist,  against  a  truth."  Popish  or 
not,  however,  he  contends  that  his  doctrine  is  strictly  conformable 
to  the  teaching  of  the  ancient  fathers.  And,  believing  himself  to 
be  strong  in  their  strength,  he  almost,  if  not  altogether,  renounces 
what  is  often  called  the  forensic,  or  judicial  sense  of  the  term 
justification,  and  confidently  holds  it  to  imply  the  communication, 
or  infusion,,  of  an  inherent  principle  of  righteousness  into  the  soul 
of  man. 

Now  Popery  is  a  name  which,  in  matters  of  this  sort,  has 
quite  as  little  terror  for  us,  as  it  had  for  Alexander  Knox.  We 
think  with  him, — and  with  many  other  faithful  Christians  and 
patient  inquirers, — that  the  spirit  of  ultra-Protestantism  hath 
done  much  scathe  in  Christendom ;  and  that,  at  this  very  day,  we 
have  quite  as  much  to  fear  from  it  as  even  from  Popery  itself. 
Nay,  more, — we  apprehend  that  by  a  sort  of  violent  reaction,  it 
is  driving  many  into  the  arms  of  Rome.  Nevertheless,  we  must 
confess  that  the  present  is  a.  question  which  we  approach  with 
feelings  of  very  little  satisfaction.  It  seems  like  opening,  once 
more,  the  flood-gates  of  strife.  The  inquiry  is  one  which,  in 
times  past,  has  produced  interminable  debate.  ^'  Many  and 
divers  opinions,"  says  Antony  Farindon,  in  the  Preface  to  his 
Sermons,  ''  have  been  broached  concerning  the  justification  of  a 
**  sinner,  among  the  canonists,  and  confessionists,  and  others. 
**  Osiander  nameth  twenty ;  and  there  are  many  more  at  this 
"  day.  After  I6OO  years  preaching  upon  it,  we  do  not  well 
agree.  And  yet  we  might  well  agree,  if  we  would  take  it  as  the 
Scripture  has  reached  it  forth,  and  not  burden  it  with  our  own 
fancies  and  speculations.  And  what  necessity  is  there  to  ask 
whether  it  c^nsisteth  of  one  or  more  acts,  so  I  do  assure  myself 
**  that  it  is  the  greatest  blessing  that  ever  God  let  fall  upon  the 
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^  ckildren  of  men ;  or,  ivbetfaer  it  be  perfeci»d  in  tibe  pundoaiog 
of  SHI,  or  by  the  iin{Mitatioa  of  perfect  obedience,  or  by  the 
active  and  passive  obedience  of  Christ  ?-^wheD  it  is  pkio  that 
^  the  act  of  justification  is  the  act  of  (be  Judge,  and  tbis  cannot 
**  so  much  concern  us,  as  the  benefit  itself,  which  is  die  greatest 
''  that  can  be  given, — I  am  sure,  not  so  mudi  as  the  du^  which 
^'  must  fit  us  for  the  act ! — My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  saith  Christ. 
~  They  taste,  but  trouble  not,  the  dear  waters  of  life*  It  is 
enough  for  us  to  be  justified.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  be  saired| 
which  we  may,  by  pressing  forward  in  the  way  which  is  plain, 
and  not  running  out  into  mazes  of  labyrinths  and  disputea, 
^  when  we  too  often  lose  ourselves  in  our  search,  and  dispute 
^  away  our  faith — talk  of  faith  and  the  power  of  it,  and  be  worse 
''.than  infidels— -of  justification,  and  please  ourselves  in  un- 
^  righteousness — of  Christ's  active  obedience,  and  be,  to  every 
*^  good  work,  reprobate — of  his  passive  obedience,  and  deny  him 
"  when  we  should  suffer  for  him — of  the  inconsistency  of  faidi  and 
"  good  works  in  our  justification,  and  set  them  at  as  great  a  diis- 
^  tance  in  our  life  and  conversation,— ^nd,  because  they  xlo  not 
''  help  to  justify  us,  think  Ihey  have  no  concurrence  at  all  in 
**  the  work  of  our  salvation.'' 

With  thoughts  like  these  before  us,  it  is  not  very  viKMiderful 
that  we  should  sit  down,  much  against  the  grain,  to  a  diacuasion 
of  the  doctrine  of  justification.  To  the  single  <eye  of  faith,  the 
waters,  indeed,  are  clear  enough.  But,  somehow  or  other,  when 
(hey  Bfe  intently  gazed  upon  by  an  over-«urious  eye,  a  light 
cloudiness  begins  gradually  to  dim  their  transparency,  till,  «t  JUud, 
4hey  lose,  to  all  appearance,  their  limpidness  and  purity,  and  be- 
come positively  turbid.  Now  this  is  a  sight  which  we  love  not 
to  lode  upon;  and  therefore  would  gladly  eacs^  the  chance  of 
encountering  it.  The  'Speculations  of  Knox,  however,  bane 
compelled  us  to  the  adventure.  And  we  have  accordio^y, 
(with  as  much  4;>elief  in  our  own  <diapassionate  impartialitgr  as  it 
may  become  human  beings  to  entertain^)  reviewed  our  own  babi- 
4ual  persuasions  relative  to  this  important  topic.  We  bave  also 
pored  over  commentators  and  critics,  .until  our  brain  began  to 
turn  round.  But,  more  -especially,  we  bave  attentiv^y  jpe- 
{)eru8ed  the  noble  and  masterly  discourse  of  Barrow  on  Justifica- 
tion. And  the  result — we  must  honestly  avow  it— has  been,  that 
the  notions  of  Alexander  Knox  appear  to  us  at  Jeast  partiaHy 
erroneous. 

With  regard  to  Barrow,  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  was 
liot  a  man  likely  to  be  deterred  by  the  name  of  Popery,  or  by 
any  other  name,  from  a  faithful  and  intrepid  prosecution  of  the 
truth*    Neither  was  he  one  of  those,* '-(respecting  whom  Knox 
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professes  to  entertain  so  little  hope,) — "  who  are  acquainted  with 
*'  St.  Paul  only  through  the  interpreting  medium  of  Luther,  or  of 
*^  Calvin,  or  of  Dr.  Owen,"  or  of  any  of  their  school.  The  school 
of  Barrow  was  guided  by  a  very  different  spirit.  It  was  the 
school  of  them  who  are  the  objects  of  Knox's  cordial  admiration, 
•—-the  Latitudinarian  Divines.  Neither  was  Barrow  among  them 
who  disregard  the  authority  of  the  ancient  doctors,  as  faithful 
witnesses  and  reporters  of  the  sense  of  the  primitive  Church.  We 
all  know  that  his  mind  was  a  vast  magazine  of  ecclesiastical  and 
theological  erudition;  and  that  he  held  the  early  Christian  writers 
in  the  deepest  veneration.  And  yet  Barrow  does  not  scruple 
confidently  to  affirm,  that  "God's  justifying  doth,  sojely  or 
"  chiefly,  import  his  acquitting  us  from  guilt^  condemnation,  and 
'^  punishment,  by  free  pardon  and  remission  of  our  sins, — ac- 
**  counting  us,  and  dealing  with  us,  as  iust  persons,  upright  and 
*^  innocent  in  his  esteem."     And  he  further  declares  that,  "  to  him 

who  considers  the  drift  of  St.  Paul's  discourse  (to  the  Romans), 

it  will  clearly  appear,  that  justification^ — imputing  righteous* 
"  ness, — noit  imputing  sin, — and  remission  of  sin, — are  the  same 
"thing;  qtherwise,  the  Apostle's  discourse  would  not  conclude 
"  any  thing." 

Of  couri^e,  we  are  not  here  contending  tha^t  the  question  is  to 
be  decided  by  the  affirmation  of  Barrow,  or  by  the  bare  authority 
of  any  name,  however  illustrious.  Thus  much,  however,  we  do 
say — that  we  could  desire  nothing  better,  towards  the  settlement 
of  the  point,  than  to  see  this  discourse  of  Barrow's  printed  and 
bound  up  as  an  appendix  to  the  volumes  now  before  us.  We 
earnestly  and  most  respectfully  recommend  this  suggestion  to  the 
attention  of  the  editor.  With  all  his  admiration  for  the  talents,  and 
with  all  his  affection  for  the  memory  of  Knox,  we  are  profoundly 
convinced  that  the  victory  of  truth  is  much  nearer  to  his  heart, 
th^n  any  other  consideration.  If,  therefore,  another  edition  of 
the  Reniains  should  be  called  for,  let  Barrow's  Sermon  on  Justi- 
fication be  subjoined  to  it,  and  form  a  part  qf  it.  The  public 
will  then  have  the  whole  case  essentially  before  them.  We  caa 
scarcely  imagine.that  the  issue  could  be  doubtful.  For  ourselves, 
we  can  only  say,  that  the  arguments  and  statements  of  our  mighty 
theologian  appear  to  us  to  be  absolutely  irresistible. 

This  may  possibly  appear  to  the  friends  and  disciples  of  Mr. 
Knox,  a  rather  summary  and  indolent  method  of  disposing  of  the 
question.  But  it  is  a  method  to  which  our  limits  positively  com- 
pel us.  A  thorough  examination  of  the  whole  subject,  in  all  its 
bearings,  would  demand  a  treatise ;  as  it  has,  indeed^  already 
called  forth  treatises  without  number.  But  lest  it  should  be 
imagined  that  we  have  altogether  shrunk  from  an  encounter  with 
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Mr.  Knox's  reasonings,  we  shall  select  for  consideration  such  of 
them  as  appear  to  us  most  worthy  of  notice. 

According,  then,  to  the  views  of  Alexander  Knox,  if  we  rightly 
comprehend  them — (of  which  we  are  by  no  means  fully  confident) 
— faith  is  the  vital  principle  of  Christian  righteousness, — this  prin- 
ciple can  be  infused  into  the  soul  by  God  alone, — and  when  it  is 
infused,  and  not  till  then,  the  man  is  made  or  constituted  righteous 
in  the  sight  of  God,— or,  in  other  words,  he  \s  justified.  Further, 
when  a  man  is  thus  ^ec^ive/y  justified,  he  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  justified  by  imputation.  God  cannot  but  honour  and  ap- 
prove his  own  work.  In  the  creation,  he  said,  Let  there  be  light, 
and  there  was  light ;  and  then,  he  saw  that  the  light  was  good.  So, 
in  the  work  of  redemption,  God  says  to  the  chaos  of  our  fallen 
nature,  let  there  be  light,  and  there  is  light — even  the  light  of 
faith,  the  ^rand  vitalizing  principle.  And  when  once  this  light  is 
actually  given,  he  pronounces  the  individual  to  be  a  child  of  light. 
In  other  words,  he  accounts  him  to  be  righteous.  So  that,  accord- 
ing to  this  scheme,  God  justifies  man,  first,  by  making  him 
righteous ;  and  then  again  by  pronouncing  him  to  be  righteous, 
when  he  is  actually  made  so.  And  the  whole  of  this  process  is 
implied  in  the  term  justification. 

Now  if  Mr.  Knox,  or  his  school,  should  insist  on  calling  by 
the  name  of  justification,  the  result  of  that  Divine  influence  by 
which  the  principle  of  righteousness  is  implanted  in  the  soul, — 
if  they  should  insist  upon  this — we  should  be  very  little  disposed 
to  quarrel  with  them  about  such  an  application  of  the  term,  if 
we  were  the  only  parties  to  the  dispute  with  him.  To  be  sure, 
we  might  have  our  own  opinion  about  this  matter.  We  might  be 
apt  to  fear  that  such  a  mode  of  speaking  might  introduce  endless 
perplexity  and  confusion  into  this  region  of  theology.  But, 
nevertheless,  we  should  be  prepared  to  hazard,  and  to  endure,  much 
inconvenience,  for  the  sake  of  peace.  It  so  happens,  however, 
that  §t.  Paul  is  a  party  to  the  question.  The  point  is,  whether  it 
ever  entered  the  head  of  St.  Paul,  systematically,  so  to  apply  the 
term  justification.  We  are  strongly  disposed  to  believe  that  it 
never  did  enter  his  head.  But,  for  the  full  vindication  of  this 
belief,  we  really  must  be  content  to  refer  to  the  best  and  soundest 
treatises  on  the  subject,  and  more  especially  to  the  Discourse  of 
Barrow. 

We  collect  from  various  parts  of  Mr.  Knox's  writings,  that 
he  finds  it  extremely  difficult  to  imagine  that  God  should  ever 
declare  any  one  to  be  righteous,— or  account  him  to  be  righteous, 
— or  deal  with  him  as  righteous, — save  with  reference  to  some 
moral  quality  inherent  in  that  individual.  Now,  under  favour, 
the  question  is,  not  what  Mr.  Knox  finds  himself  able  to  imagine, 
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— not  what  any  created  intellect  is  able  to  conceive, — but  what 
the  Father  of  Spirits  has  been  pleased  to  do  and  to  reveal.  And 
thus  much  is  as  certain  as  revelation  can  make  it, — namely,  that 
the  Father  of  Spirits  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  ordain,  and 
to  prepare,  a  certain  process,  by  which  a  depraved  race  might  be 
restored  to  their  capacity  for  eternal  happiness ;  and  that,  at  one 
step  of  that  process,  the  individual  (no  matter,  for  the  present,  either 
how  or  why,)  is  to  be  presented  before  God,  cleansed  of  all  guilt, 
absolved  from  all  antecedent  sin,  provided  with  a  full  amnesty  for 
the  past,  and,  so  far,  disencumbered  for  the  race  that  is  set  before 
him.  That  this  is  one  stage  of  the  proceeding  is  indisputable. 
And  whether  this  stage  be  denoted  by  the  terra  justification,  or  by 
any  other  phrase,  is,of  course,  a  matter,in  itself,  altogether  unimport- 
ant. It  can  signify  but  little  whether  we  say, — Blessed  is  the  man 
whose  sins  are  remitted — or,  blessed  is  the  man  to  whom  the  Lord 
will  not  impute  sin, — or,  blessed  is  the  man  whom  God  hath 
justified  ?  How  or  why  it  is  that  the  remission  or  the  justifica' 
tion  has  been  effected  by  the  one  great  and  perfect  sacrifice,  is  a 
thing,  which  the  tongue  of  men  or  angels  is  unable  to  declare, — 
which  it  enters  not  into  the  heart  of  men  or  angels  fitly  to  con- 
ceive. That  it  is  effected,  is  out  of  all  controversy  with  them  who 
confess  with  their  mouths  and  believe  with  their  hearts,  that 
Jesus  is  the  Lord.  And  this  being  so,  what, — we  ask  again, — can 
it  matter,  whether  this  part  of  the  proceeding  be  designated  by  a 
phrase  which  imports  that  a  man's  former  transgressions  shall  not 
be  placed  to  his  account, — or,  by  a  phrase  which  denotes  that  he 
is  accounted  and  dealt  with  as  a  person,  up  to  that  moment,  in- 
nocent and  righteous?  What  may  be  the  precise  sense  in  which 
St.  Paul  uses  the  words  which  we  render  by  justify  smdjustifica' 
tion,  is  of  course  a  very  proper  and  necessary  subject  for  Biblical 
criticism.  But,  let  that  sense  be  what  it  may,  it  will  still  remain 
true,  that  when  a  man  is  admitted  into  covenant  with  God,  he  is 
absolved  from  past  transgressions,  and  so  far  accounted  righteous. 
If  every  syllable  written  by  St.  Paul  had  perished,  this  doctrine, 
at  least,  would  have  survived  the  wreck;  for  it  is  a  doctrine 
which  pervades  the  whole  body  of  the  Scriptures.  So  that,  to 
any  teacher  whatever  who  should  say,  how  can  these  things  be  ? 
we  might  fitly  reply  in  the  words  of  our  Lord, — Jlrt  thou  a  Mas- 
ter  in  Israel^  and  knowest  not  these  things? 

It  should  here,  however,  be  kept  in  mind,  that  (as  we  have 
already  seen)  the  forensic,  or  reputative,  sense  of  the  term  justi- 
fication, is  not  altogether  repudiated  by  Mr.  Knox.  Indeed,  it 
is  impossible  to  imagine  how  it  could  be  repudiated  by  any  one 
who  retained  the  Xlth  of  our  Articles  in  his  system  of  theology ; 
the  Article  which  says,  **  We  are  accounted  righteous  before  God, 
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*'  only  for  the  merit  of  our  j4ord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christy  by  (or 
*'  ihroMgfa)  faith/'  Mr.  Kuox  allows  that  **  the  supposed  error 
*'  of  the  Fathers*'  (the  error  imputed  to  them  by  Joseph  Milner) 
''  did  not  imply  that  justification  contained  in  it  no  reputative 
*'  idea.  They  q^Jidd  not  read  the  New  Tefi^tament  without  the 
"  conviction,  that,  (though  in  some  instaiy^es,  as  Rom*  vi.  7> 
"  and  Rev.  xxii.  1 1,  it  may  demand^  strictly,  a  moral  iitferpjre^ta- 
tion;)  yet,  ii  very  often,  and  for  the  greater  part,  implies  what 
God,  in  hi$  gracwus  reckonings  esteems  us  to  he,  as  well  as  what, 
by  bis  Almjighty  energy,  be  makes  us  to  be."  And,  again, 
^'  The  iChurch  of  England  appears  to  me,  without  in  any  respect 
''  deviating  from  the  line  of  the  Fathers,  to  haye,  usefiJJy  a^d 
'^  scripturally,  advanced  onwards,  by  recognizing  the  reputative 
^'  as  weU  as  the  efficient  part  of  iustification;  the  approbation  of 
*'  the  work  wrought,  as  well  as  the  operation  which  works  it.  I 
^'  conceive  what  is  said  of  justification,  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
^^  New  TestameiAt,  cannot  be  adequately  understood,  if  both 
**  notipiips  are  not  kept  in  view.  Nor,  I  should  think,  in  almost 
**  a^y  inatance,  can  the  term  be  rightly  apprdiended;  if  the  one 
''  notion  be  not  combined  with  the  odier.'  To  all  this  we  have 
.only  to  .say,  that,  if  these  notions  are  inseparably  combined  toge- 
.ther  in  the  word  pf  ^God,  let  no  man  dare  to  ptiit  them  asundeu'. 
We  cawpt,  however,  forbear  to  remark,  that  (even  if  this  w^e 
so)  there  would  be  something  most  strange  and  unaccountable  in 
the  proceeding,  which  should  fix  upon  the  subordinate  and 
4iecondary  sense  of  a  most  important  word,  and  make  it  promi- 
nent, as  the  subject  of  a  distinct  article,  in  a  solemn  and  natioofil 
co^ifession  of  faith*  In  order  to  .make  our  meaning  clear,  we  will 
rej^ort  to  ^he  illustration  of  Mr.  Knox,  sibove  adverted  to.  Let 
us,  then,  suppose  that  the  1st  Article,  after  affirming  that  there 
is  .ope  true  .and  living  God,  the  maker  of  all  thiqgs,  visible  and 
invisible,  h^d  subjoined,  that  He  bad  pronounced  every  thing  that 
be  h^d  made  to  be  very  good;  the  letter  assertiqn  n^ght,  even  in 
that  position,  have  appeared  almost  superfluous,  and  somewhat 
out  of  place^  in  a  collection  of  dogmatic  propqsitiqps.  ^ut,  how 
inej^pcessibly  odd  would  it  have  looked>  ify  instead  of  this  Article, 
or  separately  .from  it,  another  had  been  introduced,  tp  the  e^ect 
that  all  things,  visible  and  invisible,  were  pronoupced  to  be  very 
good,  by  the  one  true  and  living  God,  who  is  the  maker  pf.tbem! 
And,  we  ,may  add,  bow  profound  would  be  our  amazement,  if  we 
w^e  toldy  Ihat  the  very  same  expressions  which  signify  Gpd's 
approbation  of  ihis.own  perfect  work,  denote,  in  their  primary 
sense,  the  act  of  creation  itself  1  '*  If,"  says  Dr.  Hey,  ".we  are 
<^  maiie  righteous  by  the  righteousness  of  Christ,"  (or  in  any  other 
way,)-f^  we  may,.or  must^  be  accounted  righteous :  though  it  may 


'^  Boi  be  .oerti^,convene\y,4!i9$,  if  we  are  accounted  rij^teoiii,  we 
'^  must  be  made  so."*  And  w,e  fiud  it  very  diflScuU  indeed  to 
believe^  that  the  frainefi  of  our  Aiticlet  would  have  introduced 
into  their  compilation,  as  a  distinct  proposition^  any  thing  ao 
CQADparatively  obscure  and  nugatory,  as  the  naJj^d  ^^serticMi  of  our 
reputed  righteotusoess,  if  they  regarded  it  merely  as  the  <;onse* 
4]uenee  of  our  impar^ted  and  inhereuf  righteousaess.  }t  does 
appear  to  us,  that,  if  their  views  had  bee^  coincjklent  with  thqse 
of  Mr.  Knox,  they  must  have  framed  this  Article  differently. 
Had  they  been  desirous  of  representing  the  whole  mind  of  the 
spirit,  as  understood  by  Mr.Knox>  they,  i^rejy,  must  have  written 
somewhat  to  this  effect:  '^  Jt  is  soldy  by  the  Divine  grace  and 
^  mercy,  and  through  the  merit  of  Christ,  that  we  are  eUher  made 
*'  righteous,  or  accounted  to  be  righteous,  in  the  sight  of  Gpd." 
This  they  hay^e  not  done.  That  **  we  are  aamuded  righteous, 
"  &c.''  is  made  by  them  a  distinct,  independent,  and  substantive 
assertion.  It  is  not  put  for^  in  the  form  of  a  aequel,  or  a  result, 
of  somelhing  antecedently  expressed,  or  clearly  ^md  fuUy  under- 
stood. And  jofoj  inference  is,  th^  the  judicial  and  forensic  se^nse 
of  the  word  fust^cation  was,  here,  solely  and  e^uduaively  in  their 
Ihou^s. 

In  reply  to  ^he  ob^ction,  *'  th^lt,  to  suppose  justification  to  have 
^'  an  ^dent  sense,  as  well  as  a  reputative  sense,  is  to  confound 
'^  it  with  sanotification,'^  Mr,  £,nox  observes,  ^'  This  is  a  wonder- 
*^  fully  common  idea!  But  I  apprehend  ,that  it  jrests  on  this  pure 
*^  jnistake,--^that  sanctific^tion  is  a  general  t€^ai  for  all  inherent 
<'  goodness  wrought  in  us  by  the  grace  of  Christ.  On  the  xon- 
**  trary,  I  am  persuaded  it  is  a  dminctive  term  for  goodness 
grown  into,  or  growing  into,  maturity.  And  I  apprehend,  that, 
among  all  ibe  prelinunary  knowledge  necessary  to  the  bene- 
^'  £cial  reading  of  the  Scripture,  none  is  more  important  than  an 
*^  accurate  idea  of  this  distinction,  and  of  .the  weight  attached  to 

The  manner  in  which  Mc  ICoox  labours  to  eatahlish  his  own 
distinction  between  justification  and  sanctification  is  as  follows: 
— ^The  division  ,of  virtue  into  two  degrees,  was  an  established 
theory  among  the  Jews.  According  tto  their  ^maxims,  jmtkia 
proprii  didtur,  in  iis  que  jure  facimus:  Menignitas  in  ii^  que 
preterJMs:  words  which  i^pear  ^to  us  -to  imply  .tittle,, if  any  .thing, 
move  than  the  distinction  which  we  sometime^  bear  of,  s(t  the 
^present  day,  between  duties  of  perfect  and  iqiperfect  obligatiqn. 
£ut,  then,  we  are  told  that  this  same  dijstinction  was  jecogni^ed 
by  St;  Paul  in  Jlom.  v.  T,  scarcefy  for  n  rigMeous  mufh  i^^P 

*  Hey,  b.  iv.  art.  k.  9. 15. 
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hxxlov),  will  one  die:  yet,  peradventureffor  a  good  man,  {uvip  to5 
uyaiov),  some  would  even  dare  to  die.  We  are,  further,  reminded 
that  there  is  often  found  in  Scripture  a  correlative  classification 
of  the  bad.  '^  On  the  virtuous  side,  the  lower  degree  is  uni* 
**  formly  S/xaio^  (righteous),  and  the  higher  degree^  either  ayoAo^ 
^*  (good),  or  iyiog  (holy) ;  while^  on  the  opposite  side  we  have 
^'  da-iSiis  (impious),  and  ufuot^caXig  (sinner),  1  Pet.  iv.  18,  quoted 
''  from  Proverbs,  xi.  31,  Septuag.;  and  also  in  Ps.  i.  1,  Sep- 
*'  tuag.  We  have  oihxo$  (unrighteous),  and  ^gvirSv  (filthy),  Revel. 
**  xxii.  11.*'  And,  lastly,  *'  we  have  that  remarkable  distinction" 
(a  distinction  so  remarkable,  that,  we  apprehend,  some  of  our 
readers  will  scarcely  believe  their  eyes  when  they  see  it  produced 
for  the  present  purpose)  between  them  that  sleep  in  the  night, 
and  them  that  are  drunken  in  the  night/ — (1  Thess.  v.  7.) 
''  In  two  of  the  passages  just  referred  to,"  continues  Mr.  Knox, 
^'  we  have  a  luminous  exhibition  of  the  entire  classification,  first, 
'^  in  that  beautiful  sentence  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mounts — For 
'^  He  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  (It) 
''  frovTipoifg  xoA  ayaiovi);  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the 
*'  unjust,  {hit  iixalous  xoi)  aSlxoug):  and,  secondly,  in  a  part  of  the 
concluding  speech  of  our  Saviour  in  the  Apocalypse :  He  that 
is  unjust  let  him  be  unjust  still;  and  he  that  is  filthy  let  him  be 
"  filthy  still ;  and  he  that  is  righteous  let  him  be  righteous  still ; 
''  and  he  that  is  holy  let  him  be  holy  still."  "  These  instances," 
'^  says  Mr.  Knox,  '*  seem  to  me  to  settle  the  point,  and  to  mark 
'^  the  true  difference  hetyveen  justification  and  sanctification :  and 
''  to  imply,  that,  exactly  as  sanctification  is  the  state  of  the  holy, 
'^  so  justification  is  the  state  of  the  righteous." — (vol.  i.  pp.  274, 
275.) 

We  know  not  what  satisfaction  these  speculations  will  afford 
to  our  readers.  To  us,  we  avow,  they  appear  to  contain  nothing 
to  shake  our  reliance  on  the  doctrine  usually  received  among 
Protestants,  or  to  establish  that  which  Mr.  Knox  would  substitute 
for  it.  According  to  what  is  called  the  forensic  scheme,  when 
God  receives  us  into  covenant  with  himself,  he  mercifully  esteems 
and  reputes  us  just  and  blameless,  as  to  the  past.  He  also  gra- 
ciously provides  us  with  the  means  of  advancing,  from  mere 
blamelessness,  to  a  state  of  exalted  moral  excellence ;  and  the 
whole  of  this  latter  process,  throughout  all  its  stages,  may,  with 
most  unquestionable  fitness,  be  denoted  by  the  term  sanctifica^ 
tion,  in  reference  to  its  end  and  aim  ;  which  end  is,  to  make  us  a 

feculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works,  and  holy  unto  the  Lord. 
n  all  this,  we  can  see  nothing  which  tends  to  confound  the  dis- 
tinctions, contended  for  by  Mr.  Knox,  between  the  various  grada- 
tions of  moral  and  spiritual  attainment.    There  must  be  reputed 
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righteousness,  in  order  that  we  may  be  absolved  from  the  punish- 
ment due  to  past  transgression,  and  introduced  into  a  state  of 
reconciliation  with  God.  And  there  must  be  a  principle  of 
righteousness  infused,  in  order  that  we  may,  not  only  continue 
and  abide  in  the  goodness  of  God,  but  also  go  on  towards  holi** 
ness ;  so  that  our  light  may  shine  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect 
day.  And,  although  they  may  visit  us  hand  in  hand  together, 
nothing  can  be  more  distinct,  in  their  own  nature,  than  the  pardon- 
ing mercy  and  the  sanctifying  grace.  Nothing  can  be  more 
natural  or  fit  than  that  they  should  be  marked  by  distinct  and 
appropriate  terms.  And  nothing  can  well  be  more  likely  to  pro- 
duce confusion  than  any  attempt  to  disturb  that  appropriation. 
'*  Inherent  unrighteousness,'*  says  Barrow,  **  may  be  consequent  of 
^'  condemnation;  and  inherent  righteousness  may  be  connected 
*' with  justification;  but  neither  that  nor  this  m^y  formally  sig* 
"  nify  those  qualities  respectively.  As  the  inherent  unrighteous' 
**  ness  consequent  upon  Adam's  sin,  is  not  included  in  God's 
condemning;  so,  neither  is  the  inherent  righteousness,  proceeds 
ing  from  our  Saviour's  obedience,  contained  in  God's  justifying 
"men." 

Besides,  we  cannot  but  think  it  a  very  unsafe  proceeding,  to 
build  up  a  theory,  or  a  scheme  of  doctrine,  upon  a  foundation  so 
loose  and  shifting  as  the  nice  and  delicate  distinctions  of  lan- 
guage. We  have  little  doubt  that  a  slight  inspection  of  Lexicon 
or  Concordance  would  speedily  demonstrate  the  sandy  nature  of 
the  ground  upon  which  Mr.  Knox  has  here  so  confidently  reared 
his  structure.  For  instance, — in  Mattli.  xiii.  49,  we  are  told  that 
the  angels  shall  sever  the  wicked  from  among  the  just,  (^rowj^ 005 
itfTTO  fLkrou  TcSv  huaitiiv).  Here  the  characters  opposed  to  each 
other  are  the  Trovripo)  and  the  ^Uam ;  whereas,  according  to  Mr. 
Knox's  scheme,  the  opposition  should  have  been  between  the 
TTOvripo)  and  the  iyoi^o),  or  the  deyioi.  In  Heb.  xii.  23,  we  find, 
among  the  company  of  heaven,  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect,  (^ixoum  rereXsicoju^lvGuy);  or,  as  it  might  be  more  correctly 
rendered,  the  spirits  of  the  mar tj/red  just  ones.  And,  the  Just 
One  (6  S/xaio;),  we  know,  is  an  appellation  ascribed  to  the 
Saviour  himself.  But,  without  searching  for  further  instances, 
we  must  observe,  once  for  all,  that  Mr.  Knox's  fine  imagination 
and  subtle  understanding  were  too  apt  to  betray  him  into  a  very 
hazardous  reliance  upon  these  shadowy  refinements.  Of  this  we 
have  the  following  notable  instance  (among  several  others),  in 
his  Letter  on  Justification.  In  speaking  of  Matth.  v.  45,  he 
says,— 

"  I  cannot  quit  these  two  passages  without  observing  how  exquisitely, 
in  the  former,  our  Saviour  adjusts  each  power  of  nature  to  each  class  of 
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characters.  The  ran  to  the  Ugber  clmsg  the  rain  to  the  lower  |  aa  if 
the  righteous,  or  jostifiedj  needed  to  be  inade  grow  9  but  the  good,  ot 
the  sanctified,  were  to  be  ripened  and  exhilarated.  And  might  we  not 
pursue  the  analogy  with  wonderful  success?  for,  in  nature,  Doth  these 
operations  are  from  the  sun ;  the  light  directly  from  his  orb,  the  rain 
indirectly  from  his  influence,  in  raising  the  vapour  j  and,  correspondently, 
in  the  moral  system,  the  word  made  nesh  is  full  of  grace  and  truth ;  the 
fl^,  (like  the  fain  in  the  natural  world,)  to  work  as  by  a  regetatiyfc 
power;  the  second  beaming  directly,  like  rays  from  theii'  soiitce,  And 
supplying  iUnminaCion,  invigoration,  and  perfection,  to  capable  reci- 
pients, in  proportion  to  their  Capacity  ^-Ay/a^or  hvreit  iv  rfj  'AXrfielf 
aov*  6  \6yoe  0  90c  'AXifiua  iari* 

*'  My  observation  on  the  latter  passage  is  merely  that  the  expressions 
which  belong  to  the  evil  class  strongly  convey  an  active  idea ;  while 
those  which  belong  to  the  good  class  no  less  emplatically  describe  pas- 
siveness ;  as  if  to  mark  that  man  is  the  real  author  of  his  own  woe,  but 
that  God  only  can  be  the  author  of  his  happiness.*' — vol.i.  pp.  275,276. 

Stich  are  the  visions  which  the  heat  of  a  powerful  imflgiriation 
could  raisd  out  of  these  beautiful  but  very  simple  words;  the 
plain  and  obvious  import  of  which  is  purely  to  declare,  that^  in 
this  present  world,  the  ordinary  bounties  of  Providence  are  indis- 
criminately distributed ! 

The  pages  of  Mr.  Knox  abound  in  discussion  relative,  more 
especially,  to  the  import  of  the  word  isKottoorvvri ;  which,  as  he 
maintains,  like  all  other  words  which  end  iti  o<rvvfi,  must  signify 
an  inherent  moral  priticiple,  and  never  can  sigtiify  any  thing  else. 
With  regard  to  this,  and  to  a  multitude^  of  other  mattefit  iu  these 
volumes,  w6  must  again  refer  to  the  commentators,  and  the  cii-t 
ticSj  aud  the  leixicographers.  From  any  school  of  criticism^  which 
assumes  the  uniform  consistency  and  symmeti'y  of  language,  ^6 
mUst  appeal  to  the  notorious  Varieties  of  peculiar  and  idiomatic 
usage.  We  must,  further,  protest  dgainst  the  practice  of  trying 
the  phraseology  of  the  New  Testament  by  canons,  which,  if 
applicable  at  all,  are  applicable  only  to  pure  and  classical  Ofeek. 
Ail  this  our  limits  absolutely  compel  us  to  do  iti  brief  atid  general 
terms,  without  plunging  into  ah  almost  bottomless  pit  of  disqui- 
sition. We  cannot,  however,  avoid  noticing  ohe  tefitamen  of  Mr. 
Knox,  which  shows,  we  think,  that  philology  was  not  altogether 
his  strongest  point.  He  fancies  that  he  perceives  a  broad  disl- 
tinction  between  the  Words  (rcb^pw^vri  and  (rootppovifrfMs.  The 
formei-,  he  contends,  implies  the  principle  of  sobriety ;  the  latter, 
the  act  of  being  sober!  Now,  nothing,  \Ve  apprehend,  can  well  be 
more  certain  than  this,^ — that  crw^povKrjbiJ^j  if  actitely  taken,  must 
signify  the  discipline  or  training  by  which  the  mind  is  formed  to 
sdbriety,  or  moderation;   ilnd  that,  if  passively  taken,  it  hiust 
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signify  Ihe  mo^al  result  6f  ^ucfi  disci^lhtfe,  and  iU  effect  np6Yi  the 
mind  and  chatfacter.  And  the  diiFerene<3  between  this  resnlt^  and 
the  state  Gi  quality  indicated  by  <raf  potrtJwj,  iS  so  extremely  faint, 
that^  we  must  confess^  it  most  severely  tasfks  Our  obtuse  percep- 
tions. 

We  must^  further^  take  the  freedom'  of  apprising  the  followers 
of  Mr.  Knoxj  that  their  master  has  fallen  into  anc/ther  critical 
error,  of  no  ordinary  magnitudey  in  his  reasonings  on  th^t  thorny 
chapter^  the  fifth  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Homans.  In  expotindiff^  the 
18th  and  igth  trerses,  he  observes  that  thei  general  benefit  ob- 
tained,  once  for  alU  is  spoken  of  in  the  18th  verse.  "  The  offetice 
"  of  one,  or  the  one  offenrce,  involved  '  all  men '  in  liability  to 
'^  condemnation.  Even  so  (it  is  the  Apostle'ar  own  expression; 
'*  and  most  plainly  marks  co-extensiveness  of  effect)  the  righteotts- 
ness  of  one,  or  the  oiie  righteoosness,  confers  od  '  all  men '  at 
least  a  possibility  of  justification.  All  are  asserted  to  be  bene- 
*'  fited ;  and  less  than  a  possibility  of  justification  would  not  be 
'^  a  benefit."  He  theti  adds^  that  *'  the  19th  verse  states  much 
''  more  than  liability  in  the  one  instance^  or  possibility  in  the 
^'  other.  It  describes,  in  both  instances,  an  effect  actually  pro- 
"  duced ;  and  itj  accordingly,  takes  a  more  contracted  circle*  It 
^*  was  nil  meri  in  the  preceding  ver^e.  It  is  here,  many.  As  by, 
"  or  rdther,  through,  one  man's  disobedience^  many  were  made 
*^  sinners,  so,  through  the  obedience  of  one,  shall  many  be  made 
*^  righteous*^  Now,  if  Mr.  Knox  had,  fdrtunately,  consulted  the 
tenth  Sermon  bf  Bentley,  he  would  have  seen  that  he  was  here 
supporting  his  exposition  purely  upon  a  defect  in  our  Trandla- 
tidn  of  the  New  Testament.  Bentley  contends,  (as  it  appears  to 
us^  irresistibly,)  that,  in  this  whole  chapter,  ro3  hl$  should  have 
been  rendered  the  one^  and  of  ^roXXo)^  the  many,  ''  The  English 
reader/*  he  says,  '^  Would  thqn  have  seeti^  what  several  of  th^ 
*^  Fathers  saw  and  testified,  that  oi  ttoKXo),  the  manVj  in  an  anti« 
**  thesis  to  the  one;  are  equivalent  to  vavrsf,  all,  m  v.  12;  and 
'^  comprehend  the  whole  multitude^  the  entire  species  of  man- 
^'  kind^  exclusive  only  of  the  one.  So,  again,  v.  18  and  \9,  of  the 
*'  same  chapter,  our  translators  have  repeated  the  same  mistake : 
''  where,  when  the  Apostle  had  said>  that^  as  the  offence  of  one 
**  was  upon  all  men  (sis  'ft&vra$  av^pdrsi),  to  cdndemnatidn,  so^ 
*'  the  righteousness  of  one  was  upon  all  men^  tb  justification: 
"for,  adds  he,  as  by  {tb  hoi)  the  one  man's  disobedience^  {f\ 
'*  jroXXol)  THE  MANY  wtrc  made  sinners,  so,  by  the  obedience 
*'  (t5  kvo$)  of  THE  ONE,  (ol  mK\o))  THE  MANY  shall  be  made 
^*  righteous.  By  this  version  the  reader  is  admonished  and 
guided  to  remark,  that  the  many,  in  v.  19 »  are  the  same  as 
vavreg,  all,  in  V.  18.  But  oUr  translators,  when  they  render  it, 
MA  NY  were  made  sinners,'  and  many  sliall  be  made  righteous, 
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*^  what  do  they  less  than  lead  and  draw  their  unwary  readers  into 
'*  error  ?"♦  If  this  criticism  be  correct,  (and  we  believe  it  is  ge- 
nerally held  to  be  indisputable^)  the  19th  verse  does  not  **  mark 
a  circle  more  contracted''  than  the  I8th,  but  a  circle  of  precisely 
the  same  circumference ;  and,  consequently,  whatever  reasoning 
may  be  founded  by  Mr.  Knox  on  the  supposed  difference  of 
their  dimensions,  must,  at  once,  fall  to  the  ground.  If,  as  Mr. 
Knox  affirms,  justification  means  the  actual  infusion  of  inherent 
righteousness^  and  nothing  else,  it  is  a  blessing  which  belongs  not 
merely  to  many,  but  to  the  many — to  the  mass  and  multitude  of 
mankind — all  of  whom  were  (in  some  way  or  other)  constituted  sin* 
ners  by  the  transgression  of  Adam.  This,  of  course,  is  a  proposi- 
tion too  monstrous  to  be  maintained.  Until,  therefore,  we  have 
seen  better  reason  to  the  contrary,  we  shall  be  content  to  believe,  as 
our  forefathers  have  believed  before  us,  that  the  words  **  shall  he 
**  made,  or  constituted  righteous,^*  refer  to  the  general  absolution 
— the  potential  deliverance — the  blessing  of  a  release  from  the 
imputation  of  sin ;  in  short,  the  remission  which  was  obtained  for 
all,  without  distinction  of  family,  or  tribe,  or  nation ;  and  which 
is  within  the  reach  of  all,  if  all  would  come  to  Christ,  in  faith  and 
repentance. 

In  further  warrant  for  the  '*  contraction  of  the  circle*^  marked 
out  in  v*  19>  Mr.  Knox  maintains  that  the  word  ajxa^eoXo;  is  an 
epithet  by  no  means  applicable,  indiscriminately,  to  all  mankind. 
The  term,  he  says,  denotes  "  a  higher  class  of  irreligious  men ; 
*^  that  is,  such  as  are  not  only  negatively,  but  positively,  vicious. 
^'  To  say,  therefore,  that  through  the  disobedience  of  one,  many 
^^  were  made  sinners,  is  not  to  assert  the  universality,  but  to 
^^  prove  the  virulence  of  the  original  contagion ;  and,  by  implica* 
^*  tion,  to  enhance  the  energy  of  that  counter-influence  which  was 
^'  to  introduce  rectitude  into  the  place  of  such  full-grown  pra- 
"  vity." — (vol.  ii.  p.  62).  Now,  we  do  honestly  believe,  that  there 
scarcely  ever  was  a  much  more  baseless  fancy  than  this.  We 
are  persuaded  that,  of  all  the  terms  used  in  Scripture  to  denote 
the  moral  imperfection  of  man,  the  word  a/xagrcuXo;  is  the  most 
general  and  comprehensive.  We  will  take  the  first  instance  that 
occurs  to  us.  Depart  from  me,  said  Simon  Peter,  for  I  am  a 
sinful  man,  O  Lord!  (or*  «wjg  0L^aqTw>is  hfii).  Now,  who  ever 
imagined  that  Simon  Peter  was  a  noted  example  of  "  full-grown 
pravity ;"  a  conspicuous  instance  of  the  "  virulence  of  the  ori- 
ginal contagion;"  or  that  he  himself  was  here  expressing  more 
than  a  general  sense  of  unworthiness  ?  ,  But  there  is  one  passage 
in  the  New  Testament  which  seems  to  us  to  set  the  matter  at 

*  Bender's  Sermons,  p.  332—334.    Oxf.  Ed.  1809. 
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rest;  namely — Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners, 
(diji^QTooXobi),  of  whom  I  am  the  chief  (I  Tim.  i.  15).  It  will 
hardly  be  denied,  we  suppose,  that  this  faithful  saying  has  a 
general  reference  to  sinners  of  every  grade,  and  of  every  dye;  and 
if  so,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  word  ifj^^TcioXo)  should  have  an 
import  less  comprehensive  in  this  passage  to  the  Romans. 

But  we  must  now  proceed  to  one  very  important  considera- 
tion. How, — it  may  be  asked, — how  is  it,  that  the  notion  of  foren- 
sic justification  was  unknown  to  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church? 
How  was  it;  that  this  notion,  if  ever  it  was  prevalent,  went  down 
so  soon?  How  was  it,  that  the  doctrine  buried  itself  in  the  first 
century,  or  thereabouts,  and  was  never  unearthed  again  until  the. 
period  of  the  Reformation?  That  this  was  so,  Mr.  Knox  feels 
himself  almost  entitled  to  assume,  on  the  authority  of  honest 
Joseph  Milner.  If  any  man  could  have  found  that  doctrine  in 
the  Fathers,  Joseph  Milner,  it  might  seem,  would  be  the  very 
man  to  find  it :  for  it  was  the  very  thing  which,  of  all  others,  he 
was  most  desirous  to  find.  And  yet,  from  the  end  of  the  first 
century  of  his  Church  History,  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation, 
be  is  eternally  deploring  the  obscurity  and  confusion  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church  touching  this  precious  tenet,  now  so  gene- 
rally spoken  of,  as  the  Articulus  stantis  vel  cadentis  EcclesuBn 

They  commonly    confounded   justification, ''    he    complains, 

with  sanctification;  though,  in  substance,  they  held  the  true 
*'  doctrine  concerning  it." 

Now,  it  cannot  possibly  be  disguised,  that,  in  this  particular, 
there  is  a  stupendous  difference  between  the  physiognomy  and 
complexion  of  the  primitive  theology,  and  that  which  imparts  its 
most  popular  attractions  to  some  considerable  portion  of  our 
modem  divinity.  The  only  question  is,  whether  this  difference  of 
complexion  indicates  a  radical  difference  of  temperament  and 
constitution.  This  question  is  one  of  much  interest  and  import- 
ance.- it  demands  deep  sagacity,  great  patience,  and  extensive 
research.  We  have  neither  space,  nor  tmie,  nor  ability,  to  do 
more  than  offer  a  few  general,  and  we  fear,  (compared  with  the 
profoundness  of  the  subject,)  very  superficial  remarks. 

On  sitting  down  to  the  consideration  of  this  matter,  we  opened 
Suicer's  Thesaurus:  and  there,  under  the  word  Aixdriotruv)],  we 
found  an  array  of  some  eight  or  ten  passages  from  the  Fathers, 
produced  in  support  of  the  notion  that  it  (Six^tioa-uv)})  implies  the 
remission  of  sins,  obtained  by  the  merit  of  Christ's  righteousness, 
which  righteousness  is  imputed  to  us,  through  faith.  And  we 
have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that,  with  only  a  single  exception, 
Alexander  Knox  would  claim  every  one  of  these  passages  for  his* 
own  cause!     That  single   exception  is   from  (JEcumenius,  on 
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Rom,  iii.;  and  there,  it  cannot  be  denied^the  forensic  notion 
transpires.     His  words  are:  AtKuioavvfi  0toij, — ri  votpA  0cou  Sito* 

ifuifyrlow:  *'  The  righteousness  of  God; — that  which  is  given  by 
God:  or«  the  justification,  and  indemnity,  and  release  from  sin^ 
which  is  from  God.''  It  is  true  that  CEcumenius  lived  as  late 
as  the  tenth  century.  But  then,  his  works  are,  chiefly,  a  com- 
pilation from  certain  of  the  earlier  fathers.  All  the  other  pas- 
sages, however,  which  are  cited  by  Suicer,  are  so  far  from  being 
conclusive  in  favour  of  his  own  views,  that  they  might,  with 
nearly  as  much  probability,  be  produced  in  support  of  the  morale 
or  effective,  sense  of  the  word  Aixatoo-Jvi). 

Under  the  word  Atxenooo,  in  Suicer,  we  find  a  similar  ambiguity 
in  the  citations.  Almost  the  only  passage  direct  to  the  purpose 
•^too  direct  to  be  explained  away— is  the  first,  which  is  from 
Justin,  (Try ph.) ;  &90$  rov  fUTavoouvrot  &7A  tcpv  0lftaprf}jxaroi»y,  tig 
ilxatov  xoi)  kvaitApTf^w  ^X^^'  "  ^^^  holds,  or  reputes,  him,  who 
repents  of  his  sins,  as  if  he  were  righteous,  and  without  sin.** 
There  is  one  passage,  indeed,  in  Chrysostom,  (merely  referred  to 
by  Suicer,)  which  has  a  very  forensic  sound;  though  we  are  not 
sure  that  the  school  of  Knox  would  consent  to  take  it  in  the 
usual  forensic  sense.  It  is  in  Hom.  xv.  ad  Rom«  viii.  33,  34. 
&eig  i  iixuKJUr  tI$  b  xat^yopeSv ;  ovx  ilin,  ®to$  i  &fi)$  rot,  0i|X«pr)f jxordc, 
ii?jC,  6  TToXAw  jUrif^ov  {v,  &ios  6  itxuuov,  orav,  yAp,  vj  tou  ^ixaifov 
^^og  lixonov  aTrofYJVYi,  xa«  Sixafou  toio6tod,  rlvog  i^iog  6  xfltnjyof «v. 
**  It  is  God  that  justifieth;  who  is  he  that  condemneth?  He 
^'  does  not  say,  it  is  God  who  hath  remitted  our  sins ;  but  what 
'^  is  much  more,  it  is  God  who  justifieth.  For  when  the  sentence 
*^  of  the  Judge  declares  a  man  just, — and  the  sentence,  too,  of 
*'  such  a  Judge, — of  what  account  is  the  accuser?"  To  us,  it 
appears  that  the  declaration  of  the  Judge  is  here  introduced, 
merely  as  a  public  and  authoritative  proclamation  of  the  sinner's 
pardon  and  absolution.  Knox  might,  possibly,  contend  that  it 
was  something  more ;  namely,  a  proclamation  that  the  man  was 
morally  righteous;  and  not  merely  reputatively  righteous,  by 
virtue  of  the  pardon. 

These  may  serve  as  specimens  of  the  indistinctness  with  which 
justification  is  often  treated  by  the  Greek  fathers.  Among  the 
Latins,  Augustine  is  not  a  whit  better ; — Augustine,  the  favourite 
and  the  oracle  of  honest  Joseph  Milner !  *'  He  perpetually 
"  understands  St.  Paul's  term  to  justify,  of  inherent  righteousness, 
*'  as  if  it  meant  sanctification.  Still  he  knew  what  faith  in  the 
*'  Redeemer  meant :  and  those  parts  of  Scripture  which  speak 
**  of  forgiveness  of  sins,  he  understands,  he  feels,  he  loves.  But 
'*  St.  Paul's  writings;  concerning  justification,  he  understands  not 
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'*  f  ufficiently ;  because  the  precise  idea  of  that  doctrine  entered 
"  notf/ormally,  into  his  divinity/'* 

N0W9  here,  we  apprehend,  is,  virtually,  the  explanation  of  the 
whole  matter ;  '*  the  idea  did  not  enter, ybrnia%,  into  his  divinity/' 
Neither  did  it  enter,  fortnally,  into  the  divinity  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian writers  generally.  But,  (if  persons  who  cannot  pretend  to  have 
ransacked  the  Fathers  for  this  express  purpose,  may  be  allowed 
to  have  any  opinion  at  all  about  the  matter),  we  have  little  doubt 
that  the  doctrine  will  be  found  to  be  perpetually  shining  through 
the  texture  of  their  writings ;  though  it  may  not  appear  there,  m 
any  distinct  and  definite  shape.  **  in  former  times/'  says  Barrow, 
*^  among  the  fathers  and  the  schoolmen,  there  doth  not  appear  to 
^'  have  been  any  difference  or  debate  about  this  question :  because, 
'^  as  it  seems,  men,  having  commonly  the  same  apprehensions 
"  about  the  matters  to  which  the  word  is  applicable,  did  not  so 
^'  much  examine  or  regard  the  strict  propriety  of  expression  about 
**  them.  Consenting  in  things,  they  did  not  fall  to  cavil  and 
**  contend  about  the  exact  meaning  of  words.  They  did,  indeed, 
**  consider  distinctly  no  such  point  of  doctrine  as  justification ; 
*^  looking  upon  that  word,  as  used,  in  Scripture,  for  the  expression 
''  of  points  more  clearly  expressed  in  other  terms.  Wherefore, 
*^  they  do  not  make  much  of  the  word,  as  some  divines  now  do/'f 
That  this  should  be  the  case,  will  appear  natural  enough,  when 
we  further  consider,  '^  that  (as  every  man  hath  some  phrases  and 
''  particular  forms  of  speech,  in  which  he  delighteth  so),  this  term 
^^  is  somewhat  peculiar  to  St.  Paul ;  and  is  hardly,  by  the  other 
'^  Apostles,  applied  to  the  matter  which  he  expresseth  thereby, 
^*  They,  usually,  in  their  sermons  and  epistles,  do  speak  the  same 
*^  thing  (whatever  it  be)  in  other  terms,  more  immediately  ex* 
'^  pressive  of  the  matter. "J!  It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  that  men, 
who  were  writing  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  moral  elevation  of 
their  people — ^whose  main  object  was  to  lay  before  their  followers 
the  various  and  unspeakable  riches  of  Christ — it  is  not  wonderful 
that  they  should  cast  their  language,  not  in  the  mould  of  the  most 
controversial  and  argumentative  of  all  the  sacred  writings,  but 
rather  in  that  of  the  more  artless  and  popular  of  the  apostolic 
discourses.  They,  accordingly,  withhold  not  the  counsel  of  God^ 
in  the  remission  of  sins.  But  they  seldom  consider  this  gracious 
step  in  the  dispensation  of  mercy,  apart  from  that,  which,  in  the 
counsels  of  God,  is  its  appropriate  sequel, — namely,  the  advance* 
ment  of  the  soul  towards  a  conformity  with  the  image  of  his  Son. 
That  they  confound  together  justification  and  sanctification,  is, 
we  think,  too  strong  and  sweeping  an  assertion.  It  is,  probably, 
nearer  the  truth,  to  say,  that  they  rarely  thought  of  the  one  as 

*  Milner,  vol.  ii.  p.  463.        t  Barrow,  Serm.  y«  on  Jastlfication.        t  ^^'^^» 
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dissociated  from  the  other.  They  felt  strongly,  that,  to  be  justified, 
in  the  mer«  judicial  sense,  was  but  a  small  thing,  unless  it  were 
promptly  followed  up  by  a  progress  towards  the  peiYection  of 
holiness.  And,  such  being  their  feeling,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  the  very  mention  of  Justice,  and  righteousnesSy  duxdjustificO' 
Hon,  would  give  a  powerful  impulse  to  their  thoughts,  and  carry 
them  away,  beyond  the  mere  forensic  sense,  to  a  contemplation  of 
the  righteousness  which  is  inherent,  and  of  the  peace  which 
passeth  understanding. 

In  this  comparatively  artless,  untechnical  state,  theology  is 
always  apt  to  continue,  until  the  days  of  controversy  and  warfare 
are  come.  But  the  trumpet  must,  then,  no  longer  render  an 
uncertain  sound.  Opinions  must,  then,  be  more  regularly  mar- 
shalled and  arrayed.  This  was  precisely  what  took  place  when 
the  Arian  controversy  brought  out  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
in  its  present  form.  And  this,  too,  was  precisely  what  took  place 
at  the  Reformation,  when  the  controversy  with  the  Papists  gave 
to  the  doctrine  of  justification  its  present  shape  and  pressure. 
And  tremendous  was  the  embroilment,  and  the  effervescence,  with 
which  the  hitherto  quiescent  elements  of  this  region  of  divinity 
began  to  re-combine  themselves.  Of  this  we  may  find  a  very 
remarkable  and  somewhat  amusing  instance,  in  the  debates,  at  the 
Council  of  Trent,  relative  to  this  article  of  justification.  On  the 
production  of  Luther's  propositions,  the  confusion  of  the  holy 
fathers  was  unspeakable.  By  this  time,  the  notions  of  justification 
and  sanctification  had  got  into  such  close  entanglement  with  each 
other,  that  the  separation  of  them  was  a  work  which  had  never, 
for  a  moment,  entered  their  thoughts.  In  the  discussions  on 
original  sin,  they  had  the  assistance  of  the  schoolmen.  But,  here, 
the  schoolmen  well  nigh  deserted  them.  And  prodigious  was  the 
toil  they  had  to  undergo,  first  in  understanding  the  sense  of  the 
Lutheran  propositions, — then,  in  finding  out  the  difference  be* 
tween  those  propositions  and  the  doctrines  of  the  schools, — and 
then,  in  discovering  the  grounds  and  reasons  for  that  difference.* 
The  strife  of  tongues  was  hot ;  and  the  debates  were  thorny, 
vexatious,  and  wearisome  in  the  extreme.  The  Protestants  set 
their  faces  like  a  flint  against  the  whole  of  the  ancient  Ecclesias- 
tical phraseology.  The  Romanists  revolted  from  all  innovation 
of  speech,  as  intolerable  and  heretical.  The  interval  between  the 
parties  was  gradually  widened  by  a  fierce  principle  of  repulsion: 
and  the  result  is  well  known ; — anathemas  on  the  one  side, — and, 
on  the  other,  the  cry,  \h2X  justification  by  faith  is  the  grand  and 
decisive  test  of  the  decay  or  stability  of  the  Church. 

Whether  the  conflict  which  then  arose  between  Romanists  and 

*  Paul,  Cone.  Trent,  ad  an.  1556. 
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Protestants,  concerning  this  pointy  will>  (under  very  mitigated 
circumstances),  ever  be  renewed  by  Protestants  among  them- 
selves,—is  more  than  we  can  venture  to  predict.  That  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Knox  will  occasion  something  more  than  a  mere 
rippling  upon  the  surface  of  this  comparatively  stagnant  question, 
appears  to  us  far  from  improbable.  In  spite  of  the  freedom  with 
which  we  have  dared  to  canvass  certain  of  his  opinions,  we  hold 
it  to.  be  manifest  that  he  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary  powers  of 
mind,  and  of  very  extraordinary  purity  and  elevation  of  character. 
The  voice  of  such  a  man  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  heard  throughout 
a  considerable  circuit.  .  And,  (as  we  remarked  in  our  preceding 
Number),  already  there  are  symptoms  of  turbulent  commotion. 
By  some^  we  have  no  doubt,  that  he  is  given  up  as  no  better  than 
a  Papist.  By  others,  he  is  pitied,  as  one  who  walked  in  the  be- 
wildering twilight,  which  glimmers  in  the  debateable  land,  between 
the  realms  of  darkness  and  light.  For  ourselves — we  are  sincerely 
conscious  of  our  unfitness  for  the  office  of  *'  ransacking**  him ; 
still  more,  for  the  office  of  pronouncing,  with  authority,  on  the 
soundness  or  unsoundness  of  his  views.  But,  whatever  may  be 
our  failure,  we  have,  at  least,  one  consolation, — a  consolation 
suggested  by  Mr.  Knox  himself, — namely,  that  all  is  precisely  as  it 
should  be !  He  has  declared,  in  these  volumes,  his  conviction, 
"  that  no  writer,  on  this  earth,  is  more  misunderstood,  or  mis- 
''  represented,  than  St.  Paul :"  but  then  he  adds,''  I  am,  however, 
little  less  persuaded  that  the  misconception  has  had  its  use,  its 
important  use ;  and  that  the  correction  of  it,  where  it  has  pre- 
'*  vailed,  would,  at  any  other  period  than  the  present,  have  been 
''  impracticable,  if  attempted,  and  pernicious  if  accomplished."* 
And,  if  this  be  so,  it  may  likewise  be  true,  that,  even  when  the 
day  of  illumination  is  at  hand,  the  sudden  and  precipitate  dissipa- 
tion of  error,  may  justly  be  deprecated,  as  adverse  to  the  steady 
advancement  of  the  truth.  Even  our  slowness  of  heart  and 
apprehension,  may,  therefore,  not  be  altogether  without  their 
value.  Our  stupidity  and  obtuseness  may,  perchance,  do  some 
little  matter,  in  the  way  of  sufflamination,  to  moderate  the  too 
impetuous  course  of  this  partial  counter-revolution  in  divinity. 
We  are,  accordingly,  prepared  to  listen,  with  entire  resignation 
and  composure,  to  the  most  searching  examination  of  our  own 
blunders. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  are  anxious  to  do  ourselves  the  justice 
of  declaring  our  full  assent  to  that,  which,  after  all,  is  the  grand 
practical  result  of  Mr.  Knox's  speculations,  (whatever  may  be  their 
critical  or  theoretical  merit), — that  is,  the  persuasion,  that  much  and 
serious  evil  has  arisen,  (from  the  forensic  doctrine  itself,  Mr.  Knox 

*  Romans,  toK  i.  pp.  1184, 289. 
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would  say^  but  we  are  rather  disposed  to  say)  from  the  abuae  and 
misapplication  of  the  forensic  doctrine.  We  ba?e  little  doubt  that 
the  free  course  of  righteousness  and  godliness,  in  this  present 
world,  has,  in  many  instances,  been  grievously  and  awfully  retarded, 
by  the  habit  of  looking,  too  exclusively,  to  that  which,  once  for 
all,  the  Saviour  has  doneybr  us ;  and  of  diinkins  too  little  upon 
that,  which  he  has  graciously  engaged  to  do  within  us*  Beyond 
all  question,  it  may  be  most  dangerous  for  a  Christian  man  to  be 
perpetually  looking  backward  and  downward,  upon  the  fearful 
depths  from  which  the  Economy  of  Redemption  has  raised  us  up ; 
and  thus  to  avert  his  eyes  from  the  glorious  heights  whidi  still 
remain  for  us  to  scale.  They  who  climb,  should  always  have  their 
eyes  upwards;  else  giddiness  and  faintness  may  seize  upon  them, 
while  they  are  midway,  as  it  were,  between  earth  and  heaven. 
And  hence,  they  may,  perchance,  be  tempted  to  "  some  trick  of 
desperation;**  and  so  cast  themselves  down  again,  and  perish* 
Or,  at  the  best,  they  may  be  content  to  cling,  if  possible,  to  die 
point  which  they  have  already  reached,  and  secretly  to  throw 
away  all  desire  for  a  more  lofty  station.  And,  in  that  case^  their 
life  may,  possibly,  be  wasted  in  a  base  and  unprofitable  strife 
between  presumption  and  terror.  Sometimes,  they  may  fancjr 
that  they  have  their  nest  among  the  stars ;  at  other  times,  they 
may  tremble,  lest  the  deep  below  should  be  yawning  to  receive 
them.  And,  in  the  midst  of  this  weary  struggle,  it  will  be  well  if 
they  sink  not  gradually,  and  almost  imperceptiblyi  down  again, 
towards  the  **  lower  parts  of  the  earth,''  from  which  their  flight 
commenced.  Not  so  the  man  whose  eyes  are  stedfastly  fixed  on 
things  above.  He  it  is  that  shall  be  borne  up  on  eagle's  wings. 
The  space  beneath  him  he  shall  forget :  and  he  shall  find  his 
pinions  growing  stronger,  and  his  sight  more  pure  and  keen,  as  he 
soars  upwards  towards  the  ''  fount  itself  of  celestial  radiance." 

These  are  the  meditations  in  which  the  spirit  of  Alexander 
Knox  finds  the  region  most  congenial  with  its  powers.  In  the 
domain  of  verbal  criticism,  and  laboured  exposition,  he  goes  not 
forth  with  any  indications  of  superior  force.  But,  when  his 
thoughts  are  fixed  upon  the  capacities  of  man  redeemed,  for  a 
boundless  career  of  perfection,  then  does  his  strength  return  unto 
him,  like  that  of  the  mighty  Nazarite ;  and  he  rejoiceth,  like  a 
giant,  to  run  his  course.  Then  does  he  show  how  deeply  he  has 
drunk  into  the  spirit  of  one,  whom  he  cordially  admires  and  vene- 
rates, and  whom,  doubtless,  he  would  be  proud  to  call  his  master; 
It  is  evident  that  the  chief  model,  constantly  before  him,  was  to 
be  found  in  the  Select  Discourses  of  that  extraordinary  man,  John 
Smith :  a  work,  unfortunately,  far  too  little  known ;  and  the  study 
of  which  might  help  to  enrich  the  meagreness,  and  to  vary  the 
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monotony,  of  much  of  our  more  modern  divinity.  As  few  of  ouf 
readers  are,  probably,  familiar  with  these  admirable  writings,  we 
shall  here  insert  a  specimen  or  two  of  the  manner  in  which  h^ 
handles  those  high  matters,  which  formed  so  favourite  an  exercise 
for  the  mind  of  Alexander  Knox :  premising  only,  that  the  mind 
of  Smith  was  deeply  saturated  with  the  noblest  and  purest  ele- 
ments of  the  Platonic  wisdom ;  but  that,  nevertheless,  he  has  not 
been  guilty  of  making  Christianity  Platonize;  but,  rather,  has 
tran$mutedihe  best  of  Platonism  into  Christianity.  In  his  chapter 
on ''  Justification,  and  Acceptance  with  God,"  Smith  writes  as 
follows : — 

'  God's  justifying  of  sinners,  in  pardoning  and  remitting  our 
sins,  carries  in  it  a  necesmry  reference  to  the  sanctijkation  of 
their  natures ;  without  which,  justification  would  rather  be  it 
glorious  name,  than  a  real  privilege  to  the  souls  of  men.  Should 
^'  the  Divine  clemency  stoop  no  lower  to  us,  than  a  mere  pardon 
of  our  sins,  and  an  abstract  justification,  we  should  never  rise 
out  of  the  misery  in  which  we  lie.  This  is  the  signal  benefit  of 
our  free  justification  by  the  blood  of  Christ, — that  God's  offence, 
^*  justly  conceived  against  us  for  our  sins,  (which  would  have  been 
an  eternal  bar  and  restraint  to  the  efflux  of  his  grace  upon  us), 
^^  being  taken  off,  the  divine  grace  and  bounty  may  freely  flow 
*^  forth  upon  us.  The  fountain  of  the  divine  grace  and  love  is  now 
**  unlocked  and  opened,  which  our  sins  had  shut  up :  and  now, 
^*  the  streams  of  holiness  and  true  goodness,  from  thence,  freely 
**  flow  forth,  into  all  the  gasping  souls  that  thirst  after  them.  The 
^'  warmth  of  the  Sun  of  Divine  Love,  whenever  it  breaks  through, 
**  and  scatters  the  thick  clouds  of  our  iniquities,  that  had,  formerly, 
**  separated  between  God  and  us,  it  immediately  breaks  forth  upon 
"  us,  with  healing  in  its  wings.  It  exerciseth  the  mighty  force  of 
"  its  own  light  and  heat  upon  our  dark  and  benumbed  souls ; 
begetting  in  them  a  lively  sense  of  God,  and  kindling  into 
sparks  of  divine  goodness  within  us.  This  love,  when  once  it 
"  hath  chased  aw^y  the  thick  mist  of  our  sins,  it  will  be  strong  as 
^*  death  and  potent  as  the  grave.  Many  waters  will  not  quench 
*'  it,  nor  the  floods  drown  it.  If  we  shut  not  the  windows  of  our 
''  souls  against  it,  it  will,  at  last,  enlighten  all  those  regions  of 
'^  darkness  that  are  within  us,  and  lead  our  souls  to  the  light  of 
''  life,  and  blessedness,  and  immortality.  God  pardons  men* ssins, 
"  out  of  an  eternal  design  of  destroying  them :  and,  whenever  the 
"  sentence  of  death  is  taken  off  from  a  sinner,  it  is  at  the  same  time 
^*  denounced  against  his  sins,  God  does  not  bid  us  be  warmed  and 
**  filled,  and  then  deny  us  those  necessaries  which  our  starving  and 
''  hungry  souls  call  for.  Christ  having  made  peace  through  the 
^'  blood  of  the  cross,  the  heavens  shall  be  no  more  as  iron  above 
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"  us;  but  we  shall  receive  freely  the  vital  dew  of  them;  the 
*'  former  and  the  latter  rain  in  their  seasons, — those  influences 
•*  from  above,  which  souls  truly  sensible  of  their  own  misery  and 
"  imperfection,  incessantly  gasp  after, — that  righteousness  of  God, 
*'  which  drops  from  above,  from  the  unsealed  spring  of  free  good- 
ness, which  makes  glad  the  city  of  God.  This  is  that  free  love 
and  grace  which  the  souls  of  good  men  so  much  triumph  in* 
This  is  that  justification  which  begets  in  them  lively  hopes  of  a 
happy  immortality  in  the  present  anticipations,  which  spring 
^  forth  from  it,  in  this  life.  And  all  this  is  that  which  we  have 
called,  sometimes  *the  righteousness  of  Christ,*  sometimes 
Uhe  righteousness  of  God/  and  here, 'Me  righteousness  which 
** '  is  of  faiths*  In  heaven,  it  is  a  not-imputing  of  sin.  In  the 
souls  of  men,  it  is  a  reconciliation  of  rebellious  natures  to 
truth  and  goodness.  In  heaven,  it  is  the  lifting  up  of  the  light 
*^  of  God's  countenance  upon  us,  which  begets  a  gladsome  enter- 
tainment in  the  souls  of  men,  holy  and  dear  reflections  and 
reciprocations  of  love ;  divine  love  to  us,  as  it  were  by  a  natural 
**  emanation,  begetting  a  reflex  love  in  us  towards  God,  which, 
**  like  that  Ef»i  and  ^Avri^g  spoken  of  by  the  ancients,  live  and 
"  thrive  together."* 

These  glorious  sentences  appear  to  us  to  contain  nearly  the 
whole  life  and  spirit  of  Alexander  Knox's  Christian  Philosophy. 
And  yet,  we  should  hardly  affirm,  that  the  writer  of  them  saw,  in 
justification,  something,  formally  and  essentially,  the  same  Iwith 
sanctification  in  its  earlier  stages.  Like  the  ancient  Fathers,  indeed, 
he  never  contemplates  it  as  a  solitary  and  barren  thing.  He  never 
thinks  of  it  separated  and  torn  away  from  that,  with  which,  in  the 
Divine  Counsels,  it  is  indissolubly  united  and  bound  up.  He 
never  meditates  on  the  exercise  of  God's  prerogative  of  mercy,  in 
the  pardon  of  sin,  without  likewise  adoring  the  power  of  God 
unto  Salvation  from  the  dominion  of  sin.  The  plenary  absolution 
is  pronounced  in  heaven, — and  the  man  is  justified.  But  what  is 
the  Justified  man,  but  a  creature,  thenceforth  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  the  gracious  Lord,  who  hath  blotted  out  all  record 
of  his  rebellion?  What  is  he,  but  a  fugitive  and  a  prodigal,  taken 
back  to  the  bosom  of  his  father, — and,  straightway,  appareled  in 
the  best  robe,  and  adorned  with  the  most  precious  ring,  and 
regaled  with  the  plenty  of  his  father's  house,  and  gladdened  with 
the  light  of  his  father's  countenance?  And  what  had  he  to 
encourage  him  when  he  said — '^  1  will  arise,  and  go  unto  my 
**  father  T^  And  what  had  he  to  produce,  when  he  went  into  his 
father's  presence  ?  Certainly,  not  his  obedience  or  his  works ! 
He  had  nothing  to  produce,  but  his  confident  persuasion,  that  his 

*  Select  Disc.  pp.  321—324,  by  John  SmiUi,  Ed.  1673. 
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father  ivould  welcome  the  repentant  prodigal ; — and  this  was 
counted  unto  him  for  righteousness.  O!  how  brightly  and  dis- 
tinctly does  the  scheme  of  our  redemption  shine  forth,  when 
viewed  by  the  light  of  this  simple,  but  heart-stirring  parable ! 
And  how  angelic  is  the  refreshment  which  it  ministers  unto  the 
soul,  when  it  has  been  feeding  upon  husks,  or  famishing  upon  the 
scrapings  and  parings  of  the  schools.* 

But,  before  we  quit  this  subject,  we  cannot  forbear  to  remark, 
that  there  is  one  consideration  which  seems  to  have  been  too 
lightly  regarded  by  Mr.  Knox, — perhaps,  too  lightly  regarded  by 
John  Smith  himself.  John  Smith,  indeed,  lived  in  the  midst  of  a 
crooked  and  fanatical  generation,  whose  extravagance  tended  to 
deprive  the  doctrine  of  justification  of  all  form  or  comeliness, — 
to  strip  it  of  all  beauty  which  should  induce  men  to  desire  it.  And 
his  desire  was,  that  the  Truth  of  God  should  shake  herself  from 
the  dust,  and  put  on  her  beautiful  apparel.  And,  in  the  fulness 
of  his  zeal  for  her  vindication,  he  may,  sometimes,  have  been 
tempted  to  forget,  that  the  songs  of  Zion  must  often  be  uttered 
with  a  faultering  voice,  even  by  the  faithful  themselves,  while  yet 
they  are  sojourners  in  the  land  of  the  enemy  and  the  oppressor* 
But,  assuredly,  this  ought  to  be  religiously  kept  in  mind  by  all  who 
speak  of  the  glories  of  Redemption.  It  should  never  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  handle  this  subject,  that  the  progress  in  sanctification 
is  uniformly  accompanied  by  a  great  increase  of  moral  and  spiritual 
sensibility.  The  eye  of  the  unawakened  man  can  look  upon  the 
foulest  and  most  engrained  pollutions,  with  far  less  disturbance  than 
the  heaven-born  soul  endures  from  the  sight  of  the  faintest  spot 
which  can  sully  or  infect  its  purity.  The  daily  sins,  and  negli- 
gences, and  ignorances — ^'  the  infirmities  inseparable  from  our 
mortal  nature" — the  failings,  which  extort  the  cry,  who  can  tell  how 
oft  he  offendeth — the  transient  victories  of  the  flesh  over  the  spirit 
; — all  these,  we  know,  will,  at  times,  pierce  like  a  sword  through  the 
soul  that  hath  been  once  enlightened,  and  hath  been  made  partaker 
of  the  Holy  Ghost y  and  hath  tasted  the  good  word  of  God,  and 
the  power  of  the  world  to  come.  And  who,  then,  can  wonder  that, 
when  the  spirit  is  in  heaviness  through  manifold  temptations,  it 
should  fall  back  upon  the  consolation  afforded  by  the  remem- 
brance of  God's  pardoning  mercy,  zaA  justifying  grace?  Can  it  be 
charitable  or  righteous  to  infer  (as  Mr.  Knox  appears  sometimes 
to  infer)  that  they,  whose  thoughts  recur  sometimes  to  the  manna 
of  the  wilderness,  are  altogether  unmindful  of  the  milk  and  honey, 
and  almost  iuclined  to  speak  evil  of  the  promised  land  ?  No !— • 
so  long  as  the  spirit  has  the  flesh  for  an  adversary  against  it,  so 
long  must  an  exceeding  great  and  bitter  cry  frequently  come  up, 
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out  of  die  midst  of  that  awfiil  coQflict--4iie  cry^  Chd  be  mercifiil 
to  me  a  sinner — the  cry^ ''  Lord,  I  plead  not  my  righteousDess,  hot 
the  forgiveoess  of  mine  umighteousness,  for  the  sake  of  Him, 
Mrho  came  to  procure  a  pardon  for  penitent  transgressors/' 
After  all,  the  Cross,  to  which  the  handwriting  against  us  was 
nailed,  will  be  the  vision  which  must  guide  and  support  the  pil* 
grim  upon  his  weary  path  ;  and  whidi  alone  can  spread  sunshine 
upon  his  bed,  when  the  shadows  of  death  are  gathering  round  his 
temples  I 

We  must  now,  however,  withdraw  from  the  subject  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith,  with  scanty  justice,  it  may  be  thought,  to  the  me» 
dilations  of  Mr.  Knox,  and  (we  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  add) 
without  opportunity  for  the  full  developement  of  our  own  views, 
such  as  they  are  I  For  we  have  been  compelled  to  dismiss  iinno- 
ticed  much  that  has  been  propounded  by  him;  and  to  leave  unsaid 
much  that  we  had  intended  to  say.  Our  attention  is  now  de* 
manded  by  another  very  remarkable  department  of  Mr.  Knox's  spe* 
culations ;  that  which  relates  to  the  dark  and  mysterious  subject 
of  Divine  Providence :  a  subject,  of  which  it  may  be  said,  in 
reference  to  our  circumscribed  space,  that,  JEstuat  infelix  an- 
gusto  in  limite.  We  should  lament  this  less,  if  we  thought  that 
our  readers  would  so  far  honour  us,  as  to  refer  to  certain  preced- 
ing numbers  of  this  Journal,  in  which  this  topic  has,  more  or 
less  diffusely,  been  considered  and  discussed.''^  This  however,  we 
suppose,  they  will,  on  no  account  whatever,  consent  to  do!  We 
must,  therefore,  make  the  most  of  our  remaining  pages,  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  before  the  reader  the  course  of  thought,  or  ra- 
ther of  feeling,  into  which  we  find  ourselves  impelled,  whenever 
this  matter  presents  itself  to  our  minds. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  utterly  disclaim  that  '*  Sadducean  spi- 
rit," of  which  Mr. Knox  complains;  and  ''  which  would  represent 
God  as  sitting  on  the  circle  of  the  heaven,  and  not  regarding  what 
is  done,  either  in  heaven  or  in  earth.'^f  On  the  contrary,  we  be- 
lieve that,  "  His  never-failing  Providence  ordereth  all  things  in 
heaven  and  earth ;"  and,  if  we  believed  it  not,  we  should  thereby 
degrade  ourselves  below  the  level  of  many,  who  lived  in  the  days 
of  ignorance;  perhaps,  below  the  level  of  some  among  the  chil- 
dren of  the  wilderness,  who,  at  this  day,  are  wandering  in  forests, 
and  are  clothed  in  skins,  and  who  have  their  habitation  in  dens 
and  caves  of  the  earth.  We,  moreover,  believe  that,  under  his 
gracious  administration,  all  things  shall  VDork  together  for  good  to 
them  that  love  Him.    And  this  we  believe,  because  he  himself 

•  Bf^  Crit.  Jan.  1^0,  p.  7-»3S.'-Jqii.  Vm,  pp.  46, 4r.— Apr.  t9$%,  p.  385—390. 
t  Knox,  Remains,  vol.  ii,  p,  !Sd6. 
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hath  told  it  us.    And  the  saying  is  one  which  enlifhieneih  the 
eyes,  and  rejoieeth  the  heart,  so  long  as  we  receive  it  in  the  inte^ 
grity  and  simplicity,  in  which  it  has  been  delivered  to  us  by  its 
Author,     But  we  are  afraid  of  breaking  down  this  blessed  Oracle 
into  propositions^  and  of  weaving  it  into  speculations,  and  of 
labouring  to  make  it  fit,  with  visible  coincidence  and  perfiM:t  ap- 
plication,  into  every  conjuncture  of  events,  which  may  occur  in 
this  scene  of  perplexing  vicissitude*    And  we  are  afraid  to  do 
thiSf^^^not  because  we  distrust  the  truth  and  faithfulness  of  God, 
but  simply  because  we  distrust  the  sagacity  of  man*     Mn  Knox 
appears  to  be  nearly  exempt  from  all  such  misgivings  and  appre* 
hensions.    His  penetration  is  much  keener  than  ours ;  his  reach 
and  compass  of  vision  is  larger;  or,  as  he  probably  would  say,  his 
faith  is  stronger.    And  the  following  is  the  manner  in  which  these 
superior  gifts  are  manifested,  in  his  contemplations  on  the  divine 
government.    He  conceives  the  whole  region  of  Providence  to  be 
divided  into  an  interior  and  exterior  circle ;  and  this  view,  he 
contends,  is  supported  by  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture.     It  is 
not — he  reminds  us — affirmed  in  Scripture,  that  all  things  work 
together  for  the  good  of  all ;  but,  especially,  for  good,  to  them 
that  love  God.     The  Angels  are  ministering  spirits  unto  them, 
who  shall  be  heirs  of  Salvation.      The  angel  of  the  Lord  en^ 
campeth  about  them  that  fear  him.     And  ten  righteous  persons 
would  have  saved  Sodom,  out  of  which  the  single  righteous  man 
was  miraculously  delivered.    It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  inferred  from 
this  that  all  persons  of  a  different  class  are  wholly  excluded  from 
God's  providential  care.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  certain,  that  the 
benefits  of  that  care  are  signally  extended  to  those  who  are  yet  in- 
capable of  possessing  moral  qualities ;  that  is,  to  little  children* 
But,  with  this  exception,  what  effectual  good  can  we  suppose 
communicable  to  those  who  are   obstinately  regardless  of  that 
benefit,  to  which  all  other  benefits  are  subservient  ?     Is  it  nn" 
reasonable  to  suppose,  that  they  who  are  perversely  unmindful  of 
God,  and  prefer  living  as  brutes,  to  living  as  men,  can  be  subjects 
for  Providence  to  act  upon,  in  little,  if  any  other  respect,  than 
with  reference  to  collective  good  9    The  limit  thus  drawn  around 
the  sphere  of  special  Providence,  seems  marked  out,  equally  by 
Reason  and  Holy  Scripture.     Every  promise  of  Scripture,  and 
every  intimation  of  Reason,  unite  in  evincing  the  certainty,  the 
exactness,  and  the  universality,  of  that  superintendence,  in  which 
all  the  inmates  of  the  interior  circle  participate.     The  world  at 
large,  therefore,  is  not  the  stage  whereon  we  are  to  look  for  the 
actings  of  Providence.     It  is  only  within  the  sacred  precinct- 
only  among  them  that  fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments, 
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tbat  Mre  must  expect  to  discover  tbe  tokens  of  that  care  on  which^ 
the  Scriptures  invite  us  to  place  reliance.  Not  that  the  sincerely 
good  are  always  fair  examples  of  providential  distinction. .  They 
may  be,  and  they  continually  are,  straying  beyond  the  privileged 
circumference;  and  so  long  as  they  remain  without,  they  must  be 
content  to  have  their  portion  with  the  children  of  this  world ;  or^ 
if  any  distinction  be  allotted  them,  Iheir  safety  may  require  that  it 
should  be  that  of  peculiar  liability  to  suffering. 

Such,  and  nearly  in  his  own  words,  is  the  outline  of  Knox's 
meditations  on  this  deep  and  mysterious  matter.  We  have  not 
much  to  say  to  it,  except  this, — that,  if  a  man  feels  himself  impeU 
led  by  the  study  of  Revelation  to  believe  in  this  wall  of  partition 
between  the  inner  and  the  outer  circle,  there  may  be  no  great  objec* 
tion  to  the  notion,  provided  always,  that  he  believes  it  rather  with 
his  heart  than  with  his  head ;  that  he  entertains  it  rather  as.  a  pious 
sentiment  than  as  a  formal  theory.  A  well-disciplined  and  bene- 
volent heart  is  seldom  in  much  danger  of  losing  itself  in  the  midst 
of  these  dark  and  bewildering  contemplations.  But  when  the 
head  comes  to  busy  itself  with  such  profound  and  hidden  things, 
the  confusion  that  ensues  is  often  most  appalling.  So  long  as 
the  vision  of  an  interior  and  hallowed  circuit  can  keep  us  close  to 
God — so  long  as  it  can  maintain  within  us  a  holy  fear  lest  we 
should  stray,  not  beyond  the  reach  of  his  omnipotence,  but  be- 
yond the  influences  of  his  paternal  goodness — so  long  may  it 
exercise  a  salutary  power  upon  our  affections.  But  when  once  the 
understanding  ventures  upon  wild  excursions  into  the  region  which 
lies  without,  it  will  speedily  be  encountered  by  appearances,  which, 
viewed  by  the  light  of  Knox's  philosophy,  might — 

'*  Confound  tbe  ignorant ;  and  amaze,  indeed, 
The  very  faculty  of  eyes,  and  ears.'* 

For,  we  shall  meet  there  with  godless  multitudes,  respecting 
whom  we  can  hardly  be  warranted  to  pronounce  that  '*  they 
'^  obstinately  and  wilfully  disregard  God,  and  prefer  living  as 
*'  brutes  to  living  as  men ;" — multitudes,  who  seem  as  if  they  were 
consigned  to  evil  stars  of  impiety,  and  ignorance,  and  vice ;  who 
travel  to  the  grave,  not  only  without  the  light  of  God's  countenance, 
but,  to  all  appearance,  without  the  means  of  approaching.  it> 
or  seeking  it.  And,  that  these  unhappy  denizens  of  the  outer 
world  are  scarcely  better  than  outcasts  from  God's  providential 
care — that  they  are  merely  vessels  of  dishonour,  if  not  absolutely 
vessels  of  wrath — that  they  form,  in  the  estimation  of  heaven^ 
only  a  vast  instrumental  apparatus,  good  for  nothing,  but  so  to 
work,  or  so  to  endure,  that  the  purposes  of  God  for  his  elect 
may  duly  be  brought  to  their  accomplishment — that  all  this  must 
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be  so,  is  a  sentence  which  we  think  that  mortal  lips  should  hesi- 
tate to  utter.  Consider,  for  instance,  the  cargo  of  a  slave  ship— ^ 
thrust  into  a  narrow  and  pestilential  dungeon — condemned  to  a 
passage  of  maddening  wretchedness — and  then  consigned  to  a 
state  which  is  nearly  fatal  to  all  hope  of  their  entrance  within  the 
interior  precinct!  What  are  we  to  say  of  these?  Shall  we  be 
content  to  say^  that,  true,  their  miseries  are  frightful,  their  fate 
too  horrible  to  be  thought  upon ;  but  that,  nevertheless,  we  may 
speak  comfort  unto  our  hearts ;  for  that,  somehow  or  other,  their 
sufferings  form  a  mysterious  but  needful  portion  of  that  scheme 
of  Providence,  which  is  constantly  at  work  for  the  collective  good 
of  them  that  love  God  ?  These,  and  such  spectacles  as  these,  will 
assuredly  meet  us  at  every  turn,  if  we  suffer  our  **  unlicensed 
thoughts"  to  range  over  that  dismal  territory  of  the  aliens,  which 
Mr.  Knox  fears  not  to  explore.  And  we  further  scruple  not  to 
declare,  that,  with  such  sights  before  us,  we  know  of  nothing 
which  can  so  effectually  aid  us  to  possess  our  souls  in  peace,  at 
the  hope  that  there  may  be,  yet,  in  reserve  for  these  apparent 
outcasts,  what  Jeremy  Taylor  calls  a  storehouse  of  secret  mercies: 
some  part  and  lot  in  the  providential  care  of  the  universal  Father; 
a  treasury  which  no  human  wisdom  may  presume  to  unlock  or  to 
explore ;  but  towards  which  we  may  surely  venture  to  look  with 
the  eye  of  love  and  hope.  And  if,  at  any  time,  we  feel  ourselves 
urged  on  towards  a  more  curious  search  into  the  final  issue  of 
the  Divine  counsels,  touching  these  seeming  exiles  from  his 
goodness,  we  seek  our  safety,  by  converting  into  a  prayer  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist,  and  exclaiming.  Lord,  let  us  not  exercise 
ourselves  in  these  great  matters,  or  in  things  too  high  for  us!  I^t 
us  refrain,  and  quiet  ourselves^  as  a  child  that  is  weaned  of  his 
mother.     Yea^  let  our  soul  be  even  as  a  weaned  child! 

In  short,  we  cannot  forbear  to  avow,  that  when  we  consider  the 
saying  of  the  Apostle,  that  all  things  shall  work  togetlierfor  good 
to  them  that  love  God,  we  are  vastly  inclined  to  prefer  an  expo- 
sition of  those  words,  more  limited  than  that  which  is  adopted  by 
Mr.  Knox.  We  feel  all  but  persuaded,  that  the  things  which  St. 
Paul  then  contemplated,  as  working  together  for  good,  were  no 
other  than  the  dire  adversities,  and  the  fiery  trials,  which,  at  that 
time,  awaited  those  who  were  called  according  to  God's  purpose; 
and  for  which,  in  more  or  less  severity,  the  followers  of  the  Cross 
must,  at  all  times,  be  prepared.  Surely,  he  was  thinking  of  the 
tribulation,  the  distress,  the  persecution,  the  famine,  the  naked- 
ness, the  peril,  and  the  sword ;  the  visitations,  which,  terrible  as 
they  might  be  to  flesh  and  blood,  should  never  separate  the  faith- 
ful from:  the  love  of  Christ;  but,  rather,  should  show  them  forth 
unto  the  world  as  conquerors,  and  more  than  conquerors,  through 
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Him  that  loved  us,  and  gave  Himself  for  us.  These  were  the 
tbiogs  which,  evil  as  they  might  seem,  should  work  together  for 
good  unto  the  elect  of  God ;  unto  those,  who,  to  use  the  phraseo- 
logy of  Mr.  Knox,  should  keep  within  the  interior  circle  of  His 
Providence.  But  we  can  hardly  persuade  ourselves  to  believe, 
that  when  the  Apostle's  heart  was  inditing  this  glorious  matter, 
the  world,  througboilt  its  exterior  circle,  presented  itself  to  bis 
thoughts  merely  as  one  vast  laboratory,  employed  for  no  other 
end  but  that  of  providing  for  the  good  of  the  elect.  .  If  this  were 
a  thing  distinctly  revealed  unto  us,  nothing,  of  course,  would  be 
left  for  us,  but  to  bow  to  it  with  unfeigned  prostration  of  heart  and 
understanding.  And,  doubtless,  they  who  imagine  that  they  find 
no  less  than  this,  in  the  written  word,  stand  justified,  in  the  sight 
of  God  and  man,  for  declaring  such  to  be  their  belief.  For  our 
own  parts,  we  feel,  that  if  we  should  venture  on  any  confident 
statements  on  so  dark  a  subject,  tve  might  be  doing  little  better 
than  to  offer  the  sacrifice  of  fools.  And,  therefore,  without  im- 
peaching the  sagacity  or  the  good  intentions  of  other  men,  we 
greatly  prefer  that  our  words  should  be  few. 

There  is  one  of  Mr.  Knox's  notions,  propounded  in  his  Essay 
on  Divine  Providence,  to  which  we  cordially  assent;  namely,  that 
obstinately  wicked  men,  and  the  unseen  rulers  of  the  darkness  of 
this  world,  are  daily  and  hourly  making  unconscious  contributions 
to  the  accomplishment  of  God's  purposes ;  the  Divine  wisdom 
overruling  all  the  movements  of  both,  to  the  promotion  of  ends 
aimed  at  by  the  Divine  benignity. — (vol.  ii.  p.  260).  That  the 
Almighty  compels  the  mutinous  elements  of  this  world  to  work 
together,  in  some  unsearchable  manner,  towards  the  consumma- 
tion of  His  gracious  designs — ^that  He  can  make  the  wrath,  and 
the  strife,  and  the  wickedness  of  men,  to  praise  him,—- is  a  most 
undoubted  and  a  most  comfortable  verity.  But  then,  they  who 
have  in  their  recollection  the  extracts,  which  we  presented  in  our 
last  Number,  from  Mr.  Knox's  correspondence  with  Bishop 
Jebb,  cannot  fail  to  perceive,  that,  there,  his  speculations  take  a 
much  more  adventurous  range  than  this.  Not  content  with 
asserting  that  God  can  so  *'  order  the  unruly  wills  and  affections 
of  sinful  men,"  that  they  shall,  eventually,  work  out  the  thing 
which  He  pleaseth,  Mr.  Knox,  there,  goes  the  length  of  afiirming 
that  the  wildest  perversions,  and  the  most  pernicious  errors,  are, — 
not  merely  overruled  for  good, — but  that  they  are  actually  so  many 
appointed  instruments  and  agencies,  which  have  been  expressly 
ordained  to  fulfil  some  certain  and  necessary  office,  in  the  scheme 
of  Providence.  The  reveries  of  Platonism — the  pride,  pomp, 
and  circumstance  of  the  Romish  worship — the  sternest  theology 
of  Au^ustine~«the  dreams  of  the  Mystics — the  subtleties  of  the 
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schoolmen — dll  these,  no  matter  whether  right  or  wrong,  have,  not 
only  been  permitted  and  overruled,  but  '*  providentially  pre* 
pared/'  in  order  to  perform  a  succession  of  needful  functions,  in 
the  gradual  development  of  the  Divine  purposes.  The  very 
defects  of  the  Church  England  are  ''  strictly  providential"  Or, 
to  sum  up  the  whole,  **  as  the  great  general  scheme  was  divided 
''  into  dispensations.  Patriarchal,  Jewish,*  and  Christian^  jo,  the 
'^  Christian  dispensation  has^  also,  successive  plans  of  Providential 
management f  adjusted,  on  an  analogous  principlei  to  the  ad- 
vancing capabilities  and  exigencies  of  human  and  Christian 
society.''  In  the  same  spirit,  he  seems  to  consider  the  Church, 
and  the  Sectarians — the  Temple  and  the  Tabernacle ;  as  if  each 
of  them  had  their  part  allotted  to  them  in  the  Divine  counsels^ 
and  were  expressly  ordained  for  the  fulfilment  of  distinct  and 
separate  ends.  It  is  not  enough,  with  him,  to  say  that  the  evils 
of  schism  have  been  so  wonderfully  directed  and  controlled,  as  to 
make  *'  unconscious  contributions"  towards  the  advancement  of 
sound  religion.  Schism  is  positively  regarded  by  him,  as  a  recog' 
nized  and  appointed  instrument,* — an  authorized  and  legitimate 
agency.  We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  the  Church  as 
the  channel  in  which  the  waters  of  life  were  appointed  to  flow ; 
though  we  have  to  lament  that  the  river  of  God  has  often  been 
unhappily  diverted  from  its  course,  and  then,  has  intersected  the 
surrounding  country  with  straggling  and  turbid  streams,  and 
sometimes  almost  converted  it  into  a  morass.  But  it  would 
seem  as  if,  in  the  judgment  of  Knox,  the  Church  and  the  Con- 
venticles were  only  separate  channels,  each  of  them  hollowed  out^ 
as  it  were,  by  the  band  of  Providence,  and  each  of  them  destined 
alike  to  dispense,  eventually,  the  blessings  of  fruitfulness  and 
plenty.  Nay,  so  enamoured  is  he  of  this  most  Catholic  specula- 
tion, that  he  has  exalted  it  into  the  interpreter  of  a  most  mysteri- 
ous and  interesting  prophecy.  *'  It  is  wonderful,"  he  says,  ^*  what 
'^  odd  schemes  have  been  resorted  to  for  solving  the  mystery  of 
'^  the  two  witnesses.  But,  if  the  fact  be,  that  the  teachers  of  justi- 
'^  fication,  or,  as  I  would  call  it,  conversion,  have  (as  Mr.  Wesley 
says)  been  distinct  from  the  teachers  of  sanctification ; — and  if, 
also,  (as  I  think  no  less  certain,)  the  former  have  generally  been 
found  in  the  associated  class,  and  the  latter  in  the  distinct  and 
"  individual  class  of  Christians ; — are  not  here,  I  would  ask,  two 
''  witnesses,  in  the  most  full  and  direct  sense  1  One,  the  witness 
*'  of  first  principles,  the  other  of  what  concerns  the  going  on  to 
'*  perfection :  the  former  connected  with  the  mystical  woman  in 
**  the  wilderness ;  the  latter  belonging  to  those  who  are  preserved 
^  in  the  measured  temple."  By  the  associated  class  it  is  evident 
that  Mr.  Knox  denotes  those  bodies  which  are  united  by  volun* 
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tary  associations,  as  contrasted  with  those  who  are  collected  in 
the  measured  Temple,  And  the  function  of  these  two  witnesses, 
he  reminds  us,  is  for  a  time  to  be  suspended :  they  are  to  be  put 
to  death;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  to  rejoice  over 
them;  but  they  are^at  last,  unexpectedly  to  revive,  not  to  resume 
their  prophetic  office,  but  to  ascend  to  heaven  in  a  cloud.  '^  And 
thus/'  adds  Mr.  Knox,  ^'  the  twofold  schema  shall  have  a  most 
**  honourable  conclusion ;  as  being,  not  suppressed  by  the  efforts 
*'  of  enemies,  but  superseded  by  a  more  perfect  plan^  that  of 
*^  complete  unity,  such  as  will  accomplish  our  Lord's  last  prayer 
*^  that  they  all  may  be  one,  that  the  tvorld  may  know  that  Thou 
"  hast  sent  meT 

We  cannot  stop  to  examine  this  scheme  of  interpretation.  We 
suspect,  however,  that  most  of  our  readers  will  think  it  quite  as 
odd  a  scheme  as  any  that  may  have  preceded  it !  We  produce 
it  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  very  peculiar  spirit 
of  resolute  Optimism  which  pervaded  the  mind  of  Alexander 
Knox.  We  have  neither  strength  of  wing,  nor  steadiness  of  brain, 
to  follow  him  throughout  the  excursions  into  which  this  spirit 
often  leads  him  !  He  sitteth  at  his  ease,  where  we  "  dare  not 
**  soar."  We  can  scarcely  frame  our  mind  to  the  conception,  or 
our  tongue  to  the  utterance,  of  propositions  which,  to  him,  seem 
almost  as  familiar  as  the  simplest  rudiments  of  knowledge.  We 
cannot  venture  to  commit  ourselves  to  the  profession  of  a  belief, 
that  all  the  evil  agencies  in  the  creation  are  (not  merely  con- 
trolled by  a  secret  but  resistless  impulse,  into  unconscious  co- 
operation with  the  designs  of  Providence,  but  are)  absolutely  or- 
dained and  destined  to  a  certain  end,  and  called  into  action  by 
the  determinate  counsel  of  God.  Surely,  we  know  far  too  little 
of  the  secret  things  which  belong  unto  Him,  to  pronounce,  with 
any  confidence,  that  the  final  cause  of  Platonism,  or  of  Roman-- 
ism,  or  of  Sectarianism,  or  of  any  other  form  of  falsehood  or  of 
error,  was,  that  they  might  be  subservient  to  the  grand  designs  of 
Providence.  Now,  the  theory  of  Mr.  Knox  appears  to  us  to  go 
the  whole  length  of  asserting  that  such  was  their  final  cause ;  or, 
at  least,  one  among  their  final  causes ;  just  as  much  as  the  promo- 
tion of  Greek  literature  in  England  was  (according  to  the  notions 
of  his  disciple,  Bishop  Jebb)  among  the  final  causes  of  the  shut- 
ting up  of  the  Continent  by  Napoleon !  And,  if  this  theory  be 
correct,  we  perceive  not  how  it  can  be  stopped,  or  brought  up,  in 
its  career  towards  certain  other  conclusions  of  a  somewhat  por- 
tentous and  formidable  import.  We  do  not  see  how  we  can  well 
refuse  to  the  heresies  of  Arius,  or  of  Socinus,  or  of  any  other 
artificer  of  confusion,  their  appropriate  place  and  rank  in  that 
miscellaneous  column  of  pioneers,  who  have  been  embodied  chiefly 
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for  the  purpose  of  making  a  highway  for  the  stately  and  delibe- 
rate inarch  of  truth.  Nay,  we  are  unable  to  discern  how  the 
direst  atrocities  which  have  darkened  the  moral  history  of  man, 
can  be  consistently  excluded  from  this  body  of  ordained  and  in- 
strumental agency.  According  to  this  scheme  of  thought,  an 
Alaric,  a  Tamerlane,  a  Zenghis  Khan,  have,  in  the  most  strict 
and  literal  sense,  been  raised  up,  expressly  that  God  might,  in 
them,  show  forth  his  power,  and  work  out  his  will.  The  wicked, 
we  know,  are  a  scourge  of  the  Almighty.  But,  if  Mr.  Knox's 
meditations  on  the  ways  of  Providence  be  steadily  and  consistently 
pursued,  they  would  represent  the  scourge,  not  only  as  an  imple- 
ment in  the  hand  of  God,  but  as  a  piece  of  workmanship  pre- 
pared by  Him,  from  the  first,  for  the  definite  purposes  of  chas- 
tisement or  vengeance.  Whether  this  view  of  the  matter,  how- 
ever, be  just  or  not,  we  shall  not  take  upon  ourselves  minutely  to 
discuss;  partly  because  we  feel  the  subject  infinitely  too  deep 
for  our  capacities,  and  partly,  because,  on  subjects  of  this  class, 
we  have,  on  some  former  occasions,  written  so  much  at  length, 
that  we  cannot  endure  to  repeat  ourselves.  We  shall,  therefore, 
conclude  our  present  reflections  on  this  topic  by  confessing  that 
the  words  and  the  thoughts  of  Mr.  Knox  are,  for  the  most  part, 
much  too  hazardous  for  us  to  adopt,  and  by  applying  to  our  own 
purpose  the  following  remark  of  Dn  Hey :  ^'  There  is,  really,  no 
"  theory  of  predestination*^ — (we  say,  also,  there  is  no  theory  of 
Providencey—'*  in  Scripture.  There  are  separate  pious  refer- 
**  ences  of  important  and  happy  events  to  the  unbounded  fore- 
*'  sight  and  superintendence  of  the  Deity;  and,  out  of  these,  men 
*'  have  formed  theories.     But  such  theories  are  merely  human.*'* 

This  language  will,  perhaps,  sound  very  strange  and  very  ambi- 
guous in  the  ears  of  Mr.  Knox*s  disciples ;  but  whatever  may  be 
their  dissatisfaction,  we  must  once  more  gravely  protest  against  be- 
ing numbered  by  them  among  the  Sadducees,  or  the  Epicureans, 
or  the  Sceptics,  solely  because  we  are  somewhat  startled  and  con- 
founded at  the  vast  apocalypse  (if  we  so  may  term  it)  which  their 
system  seems  to  lay  before  us.  We  believe,  as  fervently  as  they 
do,  that  the  Almighty  can,  and  often  does,  extract  good  out  of 
evil,  by  a  wonderful  though  unseen  operation.  And  all  the  differ- 
ence between  us  is,  that  we  cannot  feel  ourselves  authorized  to 
speak  so  confidently  as  they  do,  as  to  the  when  and  the  where. 
And  we  humbly  trust,  that  our  cautious  handling  of  these  two 
predicaments  will  hardly  be  sufiicient  to  effect  our  hopeless  exclu- 
sion from  the  inner  circle. 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  little  space  for  an  examination  of 

*  Hey*s  Lect.  b,  iv,  art.  xvii.  sect.  77. 
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the  remainiQg  contents  of  these  volumes.  But  we  trust  that 
others,  far  more  able  and  worthy  than  ourselvesi  will  be  found  to 
give  them  whatsoever  '*'  ransacking'^  they  may  need;  a  good  ofBce, 
which  Mr.  Knox,  if  living,  would  himself  most  urgently  have  de* 
sired.  We  must  not,  however,  omit,  briefly  to  notice  his  elabo- 
rate and  masterly  Dissertations  on  the  two  Sacraments.  We 
apprehend,  indeed,  that  these  treatises  will  be  thought  by  some 
to  read  very  Popishly^  and  to  savour  somewhat  too  rankly  of  the 
opus  operatum :  but  we  cannot  say  that  we  are  much  infected 
with  alarm  for  the  Popery  which  may  lurk  in  their  composition. 
They  seem  to  us  to  contain  nothing  to  encourage  superstition; 
nothing  to  relax  the  vigilance  of  Christian  virtue.  It  has  always^ 
as  we  conceive,  been  the  doctrine  of  our  Church,  that  there  is,  in 
a  certain  sense,  an  opus  operatum,  in  those  holy  and  mysterious 
ordinances.  Unless,  at  the  time  of  their  administration,  there 
should  be,  on  the  part  of  the  receiver,  some  positive  in^pediment 
to  intercept  and  defeat  their  efficacy,  the  Sacraments  do  their 
work ;  and  that  work  is,  the  infusion  of  Divine  grace  into  the 
human  soul ;  although  the  work  may,  afterwards,  be  wholly  or 
partially  undone,  by  the  neglect  of  the  recipient,  or  by  his  relapse 
into  wilful  sin.  One  grand  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Knox's  view  is 
this, — that  he  affirms  the  consecrated  elements  (the  water  in  Bap- 
tism, the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Eucharist)  to  be  neither  more  nor 
less  than,  literally,  vehicles  for  the  conveyance  of  their  respective 
and  appropriate  benefits  to  the  spirit  of  the  receiver.  With 
regard  to  the  Holy  Supper,  he  maintains,  that  ^'  there  is  a  pecu- 
f<  liar  effluence  of  supernatural  grace,  mysteriously  united  with  the 
*'  consecrated  symbols,  so  as  to  make  them  vehicles  of  heavenly 
*^  benediction  to  the  capable  communicant,"  We  cannot  enter 
at  length  into  the  various  arguments  produced  by  him  in  sup- 
port of  this  opinion.  We  must  be  permitted,  however,  to  say, 
that  certain  of  those  arguments  do  not  appear  to  us  wholly  con- 
clusive. He  illustrates  the  matter  by  reference  (among  other 
things)  to  the  mysterious  virtue  of  Moses's  rod,  and  Elijah's 
mantle,  which  he  affirms  to  have  been  examples  of  ^^  Omnipo- 
^<  tence  acting  through  a  material  medium."  Might  we  not  as 
reasonably  contend,  that  when  Moses  held  up  his  hands,  or  when 
they  were  supported  in  that  position,  they  formed  a  material 
medium  for  the  communication  of  strength  to  the  fainting  host  of 
Israel ;  or  that  the  hem  of  our  Saviour's  garment  was,  in  strict- 
ness of  speech,  a  material  vehicle  for  the  transmission  of  healing 
virtue  ?  A  miracle,  it  is  true,  was  concomitant  upon  the  use  of 
the  rod,  and  upon  the  descent  of  the  mantle.  And  so,  likewise, 
was  a  miracle  attendant  upon  the  hands  of  the  Prophet,  so  long 
as  they  were  uplifted,  and  upon  the  contact  of  the  garment  worn 
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by  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  But  we  can  scarcely  think  it  safe 
to  conclude,  rigorously  and  doctrinally,  from  circumstances  like 
these^  that  the  outward  and  material  symbol  was,  in  any  one  of 
these  cases,  an  instrumental  cause  of  the  results  which  followed. 
In  all  similar  instances,  indeed,  since  the  supernatural  effect 
accompanies  the  use  or  the  application  of  the  material  imple« 
ment,  it  is  no  very  violent  figure  of  speech  to  call  that  implement 
a  vehicle.  And  so  in  the  Eucharist,  if  the  influx  of  grace  be 
connected,  by  Divine  appointment,  with  the  worthy  reception  of 
the  holy  elements,  it  would  be  allowable  enough  to  say  that  those 
elements  are  vehicles  of  grace.  But,  at  all  events,  we  greatly 
doubt  whether  any  doctrinal  precision  of  thought  or  speech,  on  so 
mysterious  a  subject,  can  be  needful,  either  towards  the  efficacy  of 
the  Sacrament,  or  towards  the  fitness  and  worthiness  of  the 
receiver.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  disposed  to  think,  with  Dr. 
Hey,  that  when  we  say  that "  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are, 
''  verily  and  indeed,  taken  and  received  by  the  faithful  in  the 
**  Lord's  Supper,"  the  words  do  not  necessarily  imply  that  we 
have  any  precise  or  perfectly  adequate  knowledge  of  what  may  be 
intended  in  Scripture  by  eating  Christ's  body  and  drinking  his 
blood.  We  ought  to  know,  indeed,  that  the  blessing  conveyed  is 
something  transcendent  and  unspeakable.  But  yet  it  may  be 
sufiicient  for  us  to  believe,  that,  whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of 
the  words  in  question,  the  humble  and  penitent  receiver  comes 
up  to  that  meaning.  He  performs  that  action  which  is  pre« 
scribed,  and  he  obtains,  verily  and  indeed,  that  good  which  is 
annexed  to  it.*  He  feeds  on  the  Saviour,  in  his  heart,  by  faith 
with  thanksgiving. 

There  is  another  position  of  Mr.  Knox,  which  has  also  a 
somewhat  questionable  appearance.  The  Sacraments,  he  tells 
us,  very  justly,  require  nothing,  in  the  receiver,  but  the  absence 
of  all  impediment  to  their  operation.  And  thence  he  concludes^ 
that  the  virtue  of  the  eucharistic  elements  is  altogether  independent 
of  the  devotional  feelings  of  the  communicant.  '^  When  this  holy 
ordinance,''  he  says,  ^^  is  supposed  to  rise  above  the  other  means 
'^  of  grace,  not  by  any  appropriate  influence  of  Omnipotent 
''  power,  but  only  by  its  more  direct  reference  to  the  mercy  and 
'^  goodness  of  the  dying  Redeemer,-*^ the  Christian,  in  partaking 
''  of  it,  can  expect  benefit,  in  proportion  only  to  the  actual  state 
"  of  his  devotional  feelings.  Let  his  confidence  in  the  promised 
*'  grace  of  Christ  be  ever  so  sincere,  his  hope  of  a  fresh  com- 
"  munication  will  rise,  or  fall,  with  the  conscious  ardour,  or  the 
*^  conscious  coldness,  of  his  afiections.     But  these,  not  being  at 

*  Hej,  art.  xxviit.  sect.  20. 
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^*  human  command^  and  seldom  or  never  moving  in  exact  propor- 
**  tion  to  the  settled  purposes  of  the  heart, — the  consequence,  on 
**  the  whole,  will  naturally  be,  that,  when  animating  influences  are 
''  most  needed,  they  will  be  least  expected.  Whereas,  if  there  be 
a  persuasion  that  Divine  Grace  is  communicated  in,  and 
through,  the  Sacrament,  by  a  special  exercise  of  Divine  power, 
*'  — it  will  follow  that,  not  an  inability  to  co-operate,  but  solely 
**  an  incapacity  to  receive,  will  obstruct  the  communication." — • 
Remains,  vol.  ii.  pp.  210,  211. 

The  question  here  obviously  resolves  itself  into  another — 
namely,  whether,  or  not,  the  want  of  devotional  feeling  is,  itself, 
to  be  considered  as  an  obstruction  to  sacramental  influence,  or  as 
amounting  to  an  incapacity  for  the  reception  of  it.  It  may  be 
said,  that  coldness  of  the  affections  is  a  mere  negation,  and  canno^ 
therefore,  operate  as  a  positive  impediment.  But  so  is  physical 
coldness  a  mere  negation.  It  implies  nothing  but  the  absence  of 
heat.  And  yet  physical  coldness  may,  and  often  does,  positively 
and  grievously,  unfit  the  body  for  the  reception  of  salutary  in- 
fluences. But  we  really  cannot  pretend  to  be  deep  enough  in  the 
secrets  of  psychology,  or  intimate  enough  with  the  counsels  of 
heaven,  to  pronounce  any  confident  determination  of  this  question. 
Thus  much,  however,  we  do  know, — that  no  effort  should  be 
spared,  when  we  attend  the  altar,  to  obey  the  awful  and  animating 
call — Lift  yp  your  hearts !  And  we,  moreover,  trust  that,  even  if 
our  affections  should  not  answer  the  call,  with  as  much  alacrity 
and  warmth  as  may  be  desired,  we  may  safely  throw  ourselves  on 
the  indulgence  of  Him,  who  knoweth  that  we  are  but  dust. 

On  the  subject  of  Baptism,  the  views  of  Mr.  Knox  are,  essentially, 
similar  to  those,  for  which  we  have,  ourselves,  before  contended  in 
this  Journal  \*  and  that,  in  spite  of  the  terrors  of  the  opus  operatum ! 
Some  expressions,  and  some  statements,  Mr.  Knox's  exposition  un- 
doubtedly contains,  which  required,  and  would,  possibly,  have 
received,  his  correcting  hand.  But,  taken  as  a  whole,  his  discus* 
sion  of  the  subject  is,  in  our  judgment,  admirably  just,  and, 
often,  divinely  consolatory.  Mr.  Knox  has,  very  happily,  con- 
firmed his  own  views  of  the  doctrine  of  our  Church,  (in  a  manner 
which  we  confess  is  new  to  us),  by  a  comparison  between  her 
se^-vices  for  the  baptism  of  infants,  and  for  the  baptism  of  adults, 
respectively.  Having  first  considered  the  former  of  these  services, 
he  adds, 

**  If  these  arguments  could  be  strengthened,  they  would  derive  ad- 
ditional force,  from  the  remarkable  variation  of  language,  which  is  found 
in  the  thanksgiving  after  the  baptism  of  adults.  It  is  true  that  these, 
also,  in  the  address  to  the  assistants,  are  pronounced  regenerate ;  and 

•  Brit,  Crit.  for  JaiiuaTj,  1832,  p.  29—57. 
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not  so  to  esteem  them  in  human  judgment^  thus  coming  of  their  own 
accord  to  the  baptismal  font,  would  ill  accord  with  that  charity  which 
hopeth  all  things.  Besides,  there  might  probably  also  have  been  a  yiew 
to  that  extrinsic  import  of  the  term  regenerate^  which  has  already  been 
sufficiently  noticed. 

'^  But  the  fact  which  deserves  observation,  is,  that  God  is  not  thanked 
(as  in  the  case  of  infants)  for  having  regenerated  them  by  his  holy  spirit, 
or  for  having  made  them  his  own  children  by  adoption  ;  nor  is  one  word 
said  of  their  death  to  sin^  or  of  their  participation  in  the  death  of  Christ. 
All,  this^  doubtless,  is  to  be  hoped  concerning  them.  But  it  would  have 
been  an  excess  of  presumption  to  tell  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  that  effects 
were  positively  produced^  when,  in  order  to  such  effects,  the  adult  re- 
ceiver of  baptism  must  possess  qualifications,  of  which  God  alone  could 
take  cognisance.  It  is  well  known,  that  this  service  was  first  introduced 
by  the  revisers  in  1661  ;  who  have  been  already  quoted,  as  refusing  to 
admit  any  intimation  of  doubt^  respecting  the  spiritual  regeneration  of 
baptized  infants,  because,  in  their  case,  no  bar  could  be  opposed  to  the 
saving  grace  of  God.  Where^  therefore,  notwithstanding  all  that  charity 
could  hope,  a  bar  might,  by  possibility,  be  opposed,  consistency  forbade 
the  admission  of  any  positive  or  conclusive  expression. 

*^But  there  is  a  striking  instance  of  this  just  distinction  between  infants 
and  adults,  in  the  early  pait  of  the  baptismal  service,  which  must  not  be 
overlooked.  In  the  exhortation  after  the  passage  from  St.  Mark's  gospel, 
which  is  introduced  in  the  baptism  of  infants,  it'is  said,  without  reserve, 
— '  Doubt  ye  not,  therefore,  but  earnestly  believe,  that  he  (the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ)  will  likewise  favourably  receive  this  present  infant^'  and 
'  that  he  will  embrace  him  with  the  arms  of  his  mercy.*  Whereas,  in 
the  baptism  of  adults,  in  the  exhortation  which  follows  the  passage  of 
scripture  used  in  their  case,  namely,  our  Lord's  discourse  with  Nicodemus, 
in  the  3d  chapter  of  St.  John,  the  corresponding  sentence  is  thus  quali- 
fied : — *  Doubt  ye  not,  therefore,  but  earnestly  believe,  that  he  will 
favourably  receive  these  present  persons,  truly  repenting,  and  coming 
unto  him  by  faith.'  The  limited  language,  in  this  instance,  proves,  that 
the  language  respecting  baptized  infants  would  not  have  been  left  absolute, 
if  it  had  not  been  felt  to  be  the  just  expression  of  what  the  Church  of 
England  believed  upon  the  subject." — vol.  i.  p.  458 — 460. 

We  conclude  our  remarks  on  this  exposition,  with  the  following 
striking  illustration  of  the  difference  between  the  condition  of  the 
baptized  adult,  and  the  baptized  infants,  ^'  the  naturalized  and  the 
native  subject  of  Christ's  mystical  kingdom  :" 

**  Thus,  while  the  adult  convert  usually  commences  his  course,  in  the 
depth  of  mental  gloom  ^  and  often  slowly,  and  sometimes,  after  all,  im- 
perfectly emerges  -,  the  youthful  disciple  begins  in  light,  and  is  not  liable 
to  darkness }  except  his  mind  should  become  clouded  by  error,  or  his 
heart,  in  some  degree,  seduced  by  temptation.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
being,  in  the  first  instance,  occupied,  with  such  views  of  the  Gospel,  as 
are  thought  fittest  to  relieve  the  mind  from  apprehensions  of  incumbent 
wrath,  or  impending  destruction,  he  is  supremely  engaged  with  those 
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fvpretentatkmtj  wbich  hirite  to  happiocu,  and  tbose  ptovkkms^  wbicfa^ 
fcillifally  Infprofcd^  ABMire  ht  afttainiiHsnl.  He,  acconlii^ly,  sees  nolbii^ 
lo  taddcn,  but  %verj  thing  to  cbew  ami  aDimale  bit  baart.  He  is  fully 
•ware  of  tba  evils  wbich  await  him,  sboaM  be  swerve  froas  the  path  of 
rectitude  3  but  be  is  still  more  sensibly  impressed  with  the  blessinga  faa 
already  poMesset,  and  the  yet  greater  bletsings  which  he  tees  before  bim. 
He  dcMBs  not  dfeam  of  adTancing,  without  exertioD :  he  knows  that  fae 
most  'keep  his  heart  with  all  doe  diligence;*  and  even,  oecasionaUy, 
*  endure  butlness,  as  a  good  soldier,  of  Jesns  Christ/  But  he  is  richly 
compensated,  not  only  by  the  consciousness  of  having  cordially  and 
spontaneously  chosen  the  better  part,  and  by  bis  power,  through  divine 
grace,  of  keeping  himself  so  that  the  wicked  one  touches  bim  not,  but, 
also  by  the  indescribable  union  of  natural  with  divine  eii|oyment,  vHiieh 
■roat  exist,  where  every  religious  idea  is  replete  with  cheerfulness,  and 
every  mental  association  is  imbued  with  religion.*' 

**  Amidst  such  views  and  feelings,  there  would,  even  on  natural  prin- 
ciples, be  little  liability,  either  to  vacillate,  or  linger  >  and  we  may  add, 
that,  as  it  was  observed  respecting  the  propulsive  power  of  apprebended 
evil,  that  it  diminishes,  so  it  may  as  truly  be  said  of  the  attractive  power 
of  good,  that  it  increases,  in  proportion  to  advancement.  The  continued 
progress,  therefore,  of  the  youthful  votary,  is  as  morally  certain,  as  the 
cAoucHess  tranquillity  of  bis  path.  As  be  seeks,  not  only  good,  but  perfect 
gilts  from  the  Father  of  lights,  and  as  he,  more  and  more,  finds  those 
gifts,  to  be  like  the  source  from  which  tbey  come,  without  variabkness, 
or  even  shadow  of  turning,  there  is  no  intermingled  circumstance  to 
blunt  bis  relish,  no>  boundary  to  terminate  his  progress.  To  bis  wingad 
spirit,  death  itself  can  scarcely  seem  to  interrupt  a  course,  which  has 
already  been  as  a  heaven  upon  earth ;  and  the  encHess  continuance,  and 
increasing  bliss  of  which,  is,  itself,  to  constitute  the  heaven  of  heaven." — 
vol.  ii.  pp.  450, 4dK 

It  would,  in  truth,  be  a  glorious  and  happy  thing,  if  these 
words — (and  there  are  many  like  words  in  the  pages  of  Alexand^ 
Kno3i)--^€ould  awaken  the  baptized  to  a  lively  sense  of  what  it  is, 
to  be  *'  a  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of  God,  and  an  infaerifor  of 
^'  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  For  then,  we  never  should  behold 
such  multitudes  as  now  surround  us,  to  each  man  of  whom,  it 
might  be  said,  how  is  it  that  thou,  being  a  King*8  son,  art  lean 
from  day  to  day  ?  Then  would  they,  who  arc  received,  in  child** 
hood,  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  be  seen  to  glorify  their 
Mother,  by  growing  up  into  the  stature  of  Christian  men^  scanning, 
with  a  joyful  eye,  the  length,  and  height,  and  depth,  and  breadth^ 
of  their  blessed  privileges,  and  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God  ! 

To  conclude :  although  we  have  ventured  on  a  frank  and  un- 
reserved examination  of  certain  opinions  which  seem  to  have 
been  dear  to  Mr.  Knox,  we  should  be  much  concerned  if  his 
admirers  were  to  regard  our  freedom  a&  an  indication  of  diminished 
respect  for  bis  intellectual  powers,  or  bis  n^oral  exceUencies.     We 
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have,  before^  declared  our  sentiments,  relative  to  his  ability  and 
worth :  and,  certainly,  the  perusal  of  his  Remains  has  done  any 
thing  rather  than  lower  the  estimate  we  had  formed.  It  is  im« 
possible  to  accompany  him,  in  his  lofty  flights  of  contemplation, 
without  often  feeling  as  if  we  were  breathing  a  purer  air,  than 
that  which  circulates  in  this  lower  world.  We  descend  from  it, 
with  our  hearts  refreshed,  and  with  our  hopes  brightened,  though 
perhaps,  not  always  with  our  understandings  satisfied  and  at  rest* 
We  can  never  doubt  that  we  have  been  in  communion  with  a  holy 
and  heavenly-minded  recluse ;  not,  indeed,  with  a  man  of ''  fugitive 
and  cloistered  virtue,''  but  yet,  with  a  man  of  somewhat  cloistered 
mind.  He  bad,  evidently,  conversed  much  and  intimately  with 
&e  dead:  and,  doubtless,  he  had  also  conversed  much  and 
earnestly  with  die  living.  But  his  converse  with  the  living  was, 
fot  many  years,  that  of  a  retired  philosopher,  with  a  chosen  circle 
of  admiring  hearers.  It  was  not,  as  he  has  been  heard  to  complain 
himself,  the  intercourse  and  collision  of  mind  with  mind«  so  much 
as  the  out-pouring  of  his  own  rich  and  copious  intellect  into  the 
minds  of  others.  It  was  rather  the  ruling,  and  the  decision,  of  an 
amiable  and  highly-gifted  dictator,  than  the  argumentative  con*^ 
flict  of  independent  advocates.  And,  this  being  so,  it  is  scarcely 
wonderful  that  the  peeuKar  current  of  his  thoughts  should  have 
worn  a  deeper  channel  in  his  understanding,  than  it,  possiblyi 
might  have  done,  had  it  been  more  frequently  exposed  to  dis* 
turbance  and  diversion.  But,  after  all,  and  with  every  fair  deduc* 
tion,  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  he  was  a  thinker  of  no  common 
might;  and  that  a  candid  and  judicious  study  of  his  writings  may 
have  a  tendency  to  elevate  and  to  enrich  the  theology  of  our  day* 


Art.  Ih — Discourses  on  tllijah  and  John  the  Baptist,  By  the 
Ilev.  James  S.  M.  Anderson,  M.  A.,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to 
the  Queen,  Perpetual  Curate  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Brigh- 
ton, and  Chaplain  to  the  Sussex  County  Hospital.  London. 
Rivingtons.  IH35.     8vo.     pp.  373. 

Wb  opened  this  volume  with  no  ordinary  feelings  of  curiosity,  on 
account  of  the  high  reputation  which  Mr.  Anderson  has  acquired. 
It  is  in  most  cases  a  very  difiicult  thing  for  the  author  to  sustain 
himself  upon  the  eminence  to  which  the  partiality  of  an  audience 
has  lifted  the  preacher ;  and  sundry  instances  are  before  ns,  where 
men  of  some  celebrity  have  committed  a  kind  of  suicide  by  print- 
ing their  sermons;  for  they  have  thrown  themselves  from  the  top- 
most pinnacle  of  their  fame  down  to  the  very  ground,  where  they 
lie  for  the  rest  of  their  Kves  too  much  braised  and  shattered  ever  to 
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rise  again.  Mr.  Anderson,  however,  has  made  the  hazardous  ex- 
periment^ and  we  may  congratulate  him  on  his  success.  Hi& 
discourses,  we  think,  will  satisfy  the  expectations  which  they  have 
excited;  nor  will  a  perusal  of  them  disappoint  the  warmest  of  his 
reasonable  admirers* 

To  form  an  equitable  judgment  upon  any  attempt,  we  must 
look  at  it  with  an  express  reference  to  the  end  for  which  it  is  un- 
dertaken. A  volume  of  popular  discourses  has  a  very  different 
object  in  view  from  a  volume  of  scholastic  divinity;  nor  are  we  to 
try  discourses,  preached  in  St.  George's  Chapel  at  Brighton,  by 
the  same  rules  which  we  bring  to  bear  upon  the  Bampton  or 
Hulsean  Lectures*  In  both  instances,  it  is  true,  we  require  the 
essential  and  invariable  elements  of  Christian  doctrine  and  Chris- 
tian piety;  but  in  the  one  case  we  require  profound  investigation, 
elaborate  criticism,  and  the  researches  of  a  ponderous  and  solid 
learning ;  in  the  other,  we  are  rejoiced  to  see  the  radiant  features 
of  the  Gospel  arrayed  in  a  more  attractive  dress,  and  its  solemn 
truths  brought  practically  home  to  the  understandings  and  con- 
sciences of  hearers,  who  possess,  indeed,  accomplished  and  cul- 
tivated minds,  but  yet  are  quite  unaccustomed  to  the  technicalities 
of  theological  disquisition. 

Mr.  Anderson,  we  therefore  conceive,  has  nicely  adjusted  his 
design  to  the  station  which  he  occupies;  and  the  execution  of  his 
task  is  also  happily  adapted  to  the  design.  His  sermons  are  com- 
posed in  a  graceful  and  careful  style,  distinguished  rather,  perhaps, 
by  its  even  and  steady  flow,  than  by  the  soaring  ambition,  which 
would  mount  to  the  very  highest  flights,  sometimes  tolerably  suc- 
ceeding, but  too  often  most  ludicrously  failing.  They  exhibit  a 
judicious  interfusion  of  poetical  images  and  metaphors,  which 
may  illustrate  and  relieve,  without  overlaying  the  matter,  or  dis- 
tracting the  thoughts  from  the  graver  substance  and  argument  of 
a  discourse*  They  blend,  in  the  proportions  which  seem  most 
desirable,  the  elucidation  of  Scripture  with  its  application ;  and 
they  have  much  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  idle,  and  rebuke  the 
vanities  of  the  fashionable ;  while  they  may  feed  the  aspirations  of 
the  devout,  and  gratify  the  intellectual  appetite  of  the  well- 
informed.  They  go  as  deep,  probably,  as  it  would  be  prudent  to 
go,  with  a  mixed,  though  polished,  congregation ;  and  they  do 
not  sacrifice  one  jot  of  sound  doctrine,  or  fervent  exhortation,  to 
the  desire  of  winning  the  ear  of  the  fastidious,  or  exciting  the 
imagination  of  the  sensitive,  or  lulling  the  salutary  perturbations 
of  the  convinced  of  sin*  They  are  conspicuous  for  taste  and 
judgment,  and  have  the  earnestness  of  vital  religion,  without  the 
shibboleth  and  watchwords  of  a  sect. 

It  would  be  a  great  injustice  to  regard  Mr*  Anderson  in  the 
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light  of  an  imitator;  but  if  we  were  to  compare  his  discourses 
with  the  compositions  of  any  preceding  writer,  we  should  be  led 
to  put  them  side  by  side  with  the  excellent  lectures  of  Mr.  Blunt 
of  Chelsea.  Yet  Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Blunt  have  many  points 
of  difference,  as  well  as  many  points  of  resemblance.  The  course 
of  the  history  is  more  continuous  in  Mr.  Blunt;  the  range  of  ob- 
servation is  wider  in  Mr.  Anderson.  By  Mr.  Blunt,  we  should 
say,  the  immediate  subject  is  more  completely  developed;  by  Mr. 
Anderson,  a  more  general  light  is  thrown  from  various  quarters 
upon  the  mind.  The  style  of  Mr.  Blunt  is  simpler,  and,  perhaps, 
more  searching;  the  style  of  Mr.  Anderson  is  loftier,  and  some- 
times more  imposing.  The  warnings  of  Mr.  Blunt  do  more, 
perhaps,  to  probe  the  conscience  and  stimulate  self-knowledge; 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Anderson  do  more,  we  think,  to  gain  over  the 
understanding,  and  store  it  with  Christian  information.  In  Mr. 
BluDt,  perhaps,  there  is  a  deeper  and  more  cogent  tone  of  spi- 
rituality; in  Mr.  Anderson  there  are  broader  views  of  religion, 
and  far  less  of  the  peculiar  exclusiveness  of  a  school. 

But  without  pursuing  a  parallel — which  we  have  instituted 
rather  to  illustrate  our  own  notions,  than  to  keep  two  men,  both 
of  whom  claim  our  utmost  respect,  dangling  on  high  in  the  scales 
of  a  comparative  criticism — we  would  say  at  once  of  Mr.  Ander- 
son, that  he  is  skilful  as  a  describer,  safe  and  sensible  as  a  guide. 
His  work  contains  a  good  deal  of  graphic  and  picturesque  deli- 
neation, with  a  pleasing  mixture  of  narrative  and  doctrine,  in- 
structive exposition,  and  stirring  advice.     Nor  let  it  be  supposed 
that,  in  drawing  a  distinction  between  popular  discourses  and  lec- 
tures delivered  at  the  universities,  we  wish  to  disparage  or  under- 
rate the  research  and  scholarship  which  Mr.  Anderson  has  actu- 
ally evinced  and  embodied  in  his  pages.     In  every  one  of  his 
sermons  we  may  discover  the  traces  of  copious  and  multifarious 
reading;  and,  both  in  the  notes,  and  the  appendix,  useful  re- 
ferences are  made  to  authors  of  established  credit,  and  a  large 
body  of  elucidation  is  brought  together  upon  points  which  either 
presented  difficulty,  or  were  involved  in  obscurity*     In  fact,  we 
are  not  at  all  certain,  but  that  in  the  text  itself,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  the  hortatory  parts  towards  the  close  of  the  discourses> 
quotations  are  almost  too  liberally  interspersed*     The  honesty 
with  which  they  are  marked  entirely  removes  every  suspicion  of 
plagiarism;  nor  is  their  extent  such  as  at  all  to  detract  from  Mn 
Anderson's  originality,  and  his  right  of  intellectual  ownership  to 
the  property  of  his  own  volume.     But  the  citations,  though  brief, 
are  numerous ;  and  sometimes,  we  think,  they  are  so  introduced 
as  not  only  to  break  the  continuity  of  style,  and  impair  the  unity 
of  effect,  but  materially  to  injure  the  whole  harmony  and  power  of 
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compositioD,  in  pasraees  which  are  really  full  of  tigorotiei  knd  im-*' 
passioned  appeal.  The  ardour  of  the  hearer,  or  the  reader,  is 
checked  and  chilled,  as  he  perceives  that  the  preacher  himself, 
iMtead  of  following  the  current  of  his  inditidual  feelings,  and 
throwing  out  bis  conceptions  fresh  and  warm  from  the  heart,  has 
stopped  to  inquire  and  set  down  what  others  have  said  and 
thought  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule — although  there 
are  of  course  exceptions  to  be  made  in  sundry  specific  cases — 
that  citations  will  corroborate  argument,  and  add  weight  to  criti- 
cism, but  that  diey  mar  the  impressiveness  and  strength  of  ora- 
tory, where  it  is  intended  not  so  much  to  convince,  as  to  urge  for- 
ward the  convictions  already  obtained  into  earnest  resolve  and 
pious  practice — to  ignite  the  fuel  already  laid,  and  light  the  fires 
upon  the  altar  of  the  mind.  A  man  is  wise  to  back  his  own 
judgment  on  a  contested  topic  by  the  testimony  of  competent  in- 
quirers; bat  he  is  less  likely,  we  believe,  to  conn»unieate  and 
kindle  in  others  the  vivid  glow  of  religioim  emotions,  if  it  should 
seem  that  his  own  must  be  supported  by  extraneous  authority. 
Our  remarks,  we  hope,  cannot  be  adduced  to  justify  the  rashness 
of  any  heated  declaimer  who  ventures  the  explosion  of  all  his  cm- 
pramptu  impulses  in  an  extemporaneous  discourse.  We  are  not 
speaking  of  extemporaneous  declaimers  at  all ;  and  we  are  sure 
that  a  man  like  Mr.  Anderson,  trained  and  disciplined  in  the  fit- 
test exercises,  may,  in  his  addresses  to  the  conscience^  trust 
wholly  to  himself;  for  he  contains  within  himself  the  true  fonntadns 
of  intellectual  and  moral  energy. 

But  it  is  time  to  give  a  more  particular  account  of  the  present 
volume,  and  allow  its  sentiments  and  language  to  speak  for  thenfi- 
selves.  Having  for  its  title  "  Discourses  on  Elijah  and  John  the 
Baptist,"  it  contains  nineteen  sermons,  of  which  nine  are  devoted 
to  the  former  of  these  illustrious  characters,  and  the  remaining 
ten  to  the  latter.  Mr.  Anderson  has  not  negtected  to  trace  thirt; 
similarity  between  them  which  is  necessary  to  vindicate  the  str<mg 
expressions  of  the  Bible  itself;  and  in  introducing  John^  he 
makes  the  obvious  references  to  Elijah,  in  whose  *^  spirit  and 
power  he  was  to  eome:"  but,  nevertheless,  he  has  divided  bis 
sermons  almost  into  two  distinct  and  separate  courses.  We 
could  have  wished,  perhaps,  that  in  developing  the  history  and 
instrumentality  of  the  Tiskbite  and  the  Bsiptist^  he  had  drawn  the 
links  of  connection  more  closely,  and  exhibited  them  more  eir^ 
eumstoBtially,  by  a  kind  of  running  parallel;  and  the  very  task  of 
pointing  out  the  resemblances  might  have  given  an  opportunity 
of  also  exhibiting  in  the  clearest  light  the  peculiar  lineaments 
which  distinguish  die  seer  in  the  Old  Testament  from  the  beraU. 
ct  tine  Redeemer  ki  the  New,*  who>  both  by  bb  position  and  h« 
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diaracter,  was  so  woodeifollj  adapted  to  fom  the  point  of  jane* 
tioD  between  the  more  ancient  and  the  later  dispensation*  We 
should  have  been  glad,  likewisei  if  Mr.  Anderson  had  foand  it 
consistent  with  his  design  to  furnish  a  preliminary  account  of  that 
most  remarkable  class  c^  persons  among  whom  Elijah  was  most 
prominently  exalted — 'to  depict,  generally,  the  habits  and  functions 
of  those  who  bore  the  prophetical  office  among  the  chosen  neopk 
of  God,  together  with  the  education  and  discipline  in  the  Jewish 
schools  of  the  prophets ;  for  these  are  points,  we  imagine,  which 
are  by  no  means  nniversally  understood,  and  which  might  supply 
very  apprc^riate  matter  of  discussion  before  a  Christian  assembly. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  no  right,  as  critics,  to  distribute  an  author's 
business  according  to  our  particular  fancies;  to  decide  for  him 
what  t<^ic8  he  should  have  treated,  or  impute  to  him  as  defi- 
ciencies what  he  may  have  chosen  to  omit ;  but  we  regret  that 
Mr.  Anderson  has  not  followed  the  subject  to  its  utmost  extent, 
and  exhibited  tiie  picture  at  its  full  length,  from  the  simple  cir- 
enrastance  of  his  Imving  done  so  well  all  that  he  has  undertaken 
to  do. 

Something,  however,  may  have  been  gained  by  regarding  with 
a  separate  consideration  Elijah,  the  prototype  of  John,  and  John, 
the  revived  image  of  Elijah ;  since  by  this  plan  the  several  events 
of  their  respective  careers  may  be  pursued  with  much  less  of  dis- 
traction and  interruption.  This  at  least  is  certain,  that — to  take 
Mr.  Anderson's  volume  as  it  is — ^the  biography  of  Elijah  is  a  very 
fine  subject  very  finely  treated.  Yet  the  use  of  the  Word  **  bio- 
graphy" is  itself  almost  an  injustice ;  because  the  life  of  the  Pro- 
phet constitutes  a  prominent  feature  in  the  history  of  his  age. 
The  veiled  mysleriousness  of  his  birth,  the  startling  abruptness  of 
his  appearance  on  the  scene,  the  significant  peculiarities  of  his 
dfesa,  the  ascetic  simplicity  of  his  food  and  habitation,  the  eto* 
phatic  majesty  of  hia  language,  the  bold  grandeur  of  bis  deport* 
meat,  the  mighty  prerogatives  which  he  wielded  in  die  name  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  sublime  mkade  of  his  departure  from  our 
human  world,  form  »  combination  of  images,  which  at  once  sur- 
round the  scriptural  personage  with  die  highest  kind  of  poetical 
and  romantic  interest,  and  invest  him  with  attributes  infinitely 
nobler  and  more  striking  than  any  which  are  represented  in  the 
most  eloquent  fictions  of  poetry  or  romance.  And  not  only  is  die 
principal  figure  so  imposing,  but  the  adjuncts,  the  accessories,  the 
accompaniments,  and  the  very  landscape  which  is  dimly  seen  in 
the  back-ground,  are  all  magnificent  in  themselves,  and  all  har- 
monize with  the  awfulness  of  the  Prophet  of  God.  This  whole 
Crtraiture  is  drawn  in  naany  respects  by  Mr.  Anderson  with  the 
nd  of  a  master;  wad  if  ti^  aeleowB,  and  sooftotimM  ^kxNOijr  and 
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melancholy,  dignity  is  not  always  reached,  we  must  remember  that 
the  marvels  and  the  glories,  which  wait  like  ministering  hand- 
maids upon  the  appointed  servants  and  favourites  of  heaven, 
mock  the  best  efforts  of  uninspired  composition.  There  are 
many  parts  in  the  story  of  Elijah  before  which  even  the  genius  of 
Milton  must  have  quailed ;  and  yet  we  cannot  but  feel  surprise 
that  more  frequent  attempts  have  not  been  made  to  celebrate 
them  in  the  strains  of  sacred  song,  or  to  transfer  them  to  the  can* 
vas  of  the  painter* 

The  strongest  confirmation  of  the  foregoing  remarks  is  of 
course  afforded  by  the  Scriptures  themselves ;  but  it  is  quite  suf- 
ficient to  refer  to  Mr.  Anderson's  exposition  of  the  various  trans- 
actions in  which  Elijah  was  engaged,  as  recorded  in  the  first  and 
second  book  of  Kings — to  the  account  of  his  several  missions  to 
Ahab,  and  the  sway  exercised  by  virtuous  courage  over  guilty 
power — of  his  touching  intercourse  with  the  widow  of  Zarephath 
— of  his  departure  to  the  brook  Cherith — of  his  affecting  fears, 
,  and  weakness,  and  despondency,  as  he  mourned  under  the  juniper- 
tree  and  prayed  to  God  that  he  might  die — of  the  angelic  visit 
and  support  which  were  vouchsafed  to  him,  and  the  divine  care 
by  which  he  was  delivered  and  preserved — or,  again,  of  that  won- 
drous passage  in  his  life,  as  he  wrapped  his  face  in  his  mantle,  and 
went  out,  and  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave  at  Horeb— or,  yet 
again,  of  his  triumph  over  the  prophets  of  Baal  on  Mount  Car- 
mel,  or  the  destruction  of  the  captains  of  Ahaziah — or,  lastly,  of 
his  ascent  by  a  whirlwind  into  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire.  Mr. 
Anderson  both  touches  dexterously  upon  these  events,  and  en- 
forces powerfully  the  practical  applications  which  they  suggest. 
Yet  the  task  of  quotation  is  difficult,  because  the  merit  of  the 
volume  consists,  we  think,  rather  in  the  sustained  interest  of  the 
whole  discourses,  than  in  the  brilliancy  of  particular  paragraphs 
standing  out  from  the  rest.  And  surely  its  value  is  not  dimi- 
nished by  the  circumstance,  that  the  thread  is  so  unbroken  as  to 
render  it  almost  impossible  to  select  *'  elegant  extracts/'  quite 
separate  from  the  context,  which  can  be  carried  about,  like  a 
dealer's  samples  of  his  wares,  as  specimens  of  the  performance. 

However,  we  are  enabled  to  detach  the  following  observations, 
which  seems  to  us  to  be  equally  impressive  and  correct,  and  to 
afford  a  fair  example  of  Mr.  Anderson's  manner. 

'^  We  are  not  at  all  times  permitted  to  trace,  nor.  Indeed,  at  any 
time,  to  their  utmost  extent,  the  visitations  of  Divine  Providence.  Like 
the  wind,  which  *  bloweth  where  it  listeth,'  we  know  not  whence  they 
come,  nor  whither  they  go.  But  there  are  occasions  on  which  the  veil 
is  drawn  aside,  and  we  see  the  God  of  righteousness,  '  when  he  ariseth 
to  shake  terribly  the  earth.*    One  while  he  commands  *  the  fountains  of 
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tbe  great  deep  to  be  broken  up/  and  destroy  '  all  flesh  which  had  oor* 
rupted  his  way  upon  the  earth  */  at  another^  he  '  rains  brimstone  and 
fire  out  of  heaveu,  upon  the  sinful  cities  of  the  plain :'  aud  here  we  find 
him  making  a  *  fruitful  land  barren  for  the  wickedness  of  them  that 
dwelt  therein.'  Long  and  patiently  had  he  borne  with  their  wicked* 
ness.  They,  like  the  men  of  Judah,  against  whom  Isaiah  afterwards 
lifted  up  his  voice,  were  the  vine  which  the  Lord  God  had  planted^  and 
the  branch  which  he  had  made  so  strong  for  himself, — on  which  the 
sunshine  of  his  mercy  had  shone^  and  the  dews  of  his  grace  descended ; 
but  where  the  fruits  of  this  mercy?  He  ^  looked  for  judgment,  but  be- 
hold oppression ;  for  righteousness,  but  behold  a  cry/  Therefore  was 
Elijah  sent  to  be  the  witness  of  his  truth,  the  herald  of  his  coming 
vengeance  5  that  he  might  *  turn  the  heart  of  the  fathers  to  the  children, 
and  the  heart  of  the  children  to  their  fathers.'  The  chastisement  was 
sore^  bat  yet,  in  mercy  to  the  disobedient. 

"  And  is  it  not  so  with  all  the  chastisements  inflicted  by  our  Father 
which  is  in  heaven  ?  When  his  ^  judgments  are  in  earth,'  is  it  not  that 
*  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  may  learn  righteousness?'  Come  they  in 
the  sweeping  devastation,  which  lays  waste  whole  towns  and  provinces ; 
or  in  the  bereavements,  which  fill  our  hearths  with  mourning,  they  are 
still  ordained  with  the  mexciful  intent  of  teaching  the  proud  humility, 
the  careless  wisdom,  and  the  obdurate  penitence.  They  would  lead  us 
all  to  faith,  and  calling  upon  God,  that  so  iniquity  may  not  be  our  ruin. 
O !  that  we  would  hearken  to  this  warning  voice,  and  pray  for  grace  to 
profit  by  it  3  remembering  always,  that  whatsoever  things  have  happened 
aforetime  unto  the  people  of  the  Lord,  have  *  happened  unto  them  for 
ensamples,  and  are  written  for  our  admonition,  upon  whom  the  ends  of 
the  world  are  come/  Our  hearts  would  not  then  wax  wanton  in  pro- 
sperity, nor,  whilst  enjoying  the  gift,  forget,  as  they  so  often  do,  the 
Giver.  We  behold  the  '  seed  time  and  harvest,  and  summer  and  win- 
ter, and  day  and  night,*  returning  in  their  order,  and  '  filling  our  hearts 
with  food  and  gladness ;'  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  tbe  very  renewal 
of  these  blessings  makes  us  insensible  to  their  greatness,  and  daily  mer* 
cies  are  repaid  by  daily  trespasses.  And  yet,  if  God  were  to  enter  into 
judgment  with  us,  who  knoweth  not,  how  soon  the  dew  and  the  rain 
might  cease ;  how,  in  an  instant,  the  harvests  might  be  smitten  '  with 
blasting  and  with  mildewy'  and  the  *  heaven  that  is  over  our  head  be 
brass,  and  the  earth  that  is  under  us  be  iron/  Such  things  have  been, 
and  such  things  are  : — they  have  been  felt  in  our  own  land,  and  by  our 
own  people ;  and  if  we  have  been  spared,  in  this  our  day,  such  heavy 
chastisements,  hearing  of  them  only  by  tbe  ear,  and  seeing  them  only  in 
the  annals  of  past  ages,  it  surely  ought  to  quicken  our  faith,  and  our 
thankfulness,  and  call  forth  more  earnest  prayers  to  Christ,  our  great  in- 
tercessor, that  he  would  stand  between  the  dead  and  the  livings  and  stay 
the  judgments  of  the  Lord. 

'^  But  the  condemnation  of  the  wicked  is  not  the  only  object  which 
the  present  history  presents  to  our  notice.  The  preservation  of  Elijah  is 
recorded  as  distinctly  as  the  chastisement  of  Israel,  and  each  fact  pre- 
sents a  signal  commentary  upon  those  words  of  the  apostle  Peter,  ^  The 
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Lord  knowetb  h<yir  to  deliTer  the  godly  oot  of  tempUtioni,  and  to  re- 
senre  the  unjost  unto  the  day  of  jndgment  to  be  puniihed/  He  know- 
etb^  10  very  deed,  hovr  to  deliver  the  godly  out  of  temptations  ;  for  his 
word  came  ooto  Elijah,  saying,  *  Get  thee  hence,  and  turn  thee  east- 
ward, and  hide  thee  by  the  brook  Cherith,  that  is  before  Jordan,  and  it 
shall  be  that  thou  sbalt  drink  of  the  brook  }  and  I  have  commanded  the 
ravens  to  feed  thee  there.  60  he  went  and  did  according  to  the  word  of 
the  Lord.' 

"  How  simply,  and  yet  how  forcibly,  does  this  describe  the  implteit 
obedience  of  the  prophet !  *  He  staggered  not  at  the  promise  of  Ood 
through  unbelief,  but  was  strong  in  faith,  giving  glory  to  Goi,*  He 
went  forth,  from  the  presence  of  the  king,  to  the  lonely  brook  of  Che- 
rith,  leaning  only  on  the  arm  of  Him  who  is  mightier  than  the  mightiest, 
and  looking  only  to  that  sure  word  of  promise  which  he  had  received 
from  him,  '  I  have  commanded  the  ravens  to  feed  thee  there.'  Strange 
and  mysterious  providence,  that  these  fowls  of  the  air  should  minister  to 
the  wants  of  man  !  But  how  is  it  more  mysterious  than  the  whole 
course  of  nature,  by  which  its  Maker  giveth  to  his  creatures  ^  life  and 
breath  and  all  things  V  We  are  familiar,  indeed,  with  those  secondary 
causes,  which  can  be  traced  by  the  instruments,  and  described  in  the 
language,  of  human  science;  but  can  we  discern  the  hidden  process  by 
which  the  bare  grain,  cast  into  the  earth,  shall  bring  forth  fruit  after  its 
kind }  Can  we  determine  in  what  way  the  Lord  covereth  *  the  heaven 
with  clouds,  and  prepareth  rain  for  the  earth ;  and  maketh  the  grass  to 
grow  upon  the  mountain,  and  herb  for  the  use  of  men,  and  giveth  fodder 
unto  the  cattle,  and  feedeth  the  young  ravens  that  call  upon  him  ?'  As 
well  might  the  patriarch  Job  have  dared  to  answer  God,  when  he  spake 
to  him  out  of  the  whirlwind.  He  witnessed,  at  that  moment,  an  array 
of  righteousness,  and  power,  and  wisdom,  which  bowed  him  to  the  very 
dust,  in  deep  humiliation  and  reverence  ;•*— and  who,  amongst  ourselves, 
can  stand  unmoved  before  it  ?  Take  but  one  glance  at  the  sublime  pic- 
ture of  divinity  which  is  there  presented  to  your  view — the  ocean  heav* 
ing  up  its  deep  waters — the  heaven  revealing  Mazzaroth  in  his  season, 
and  Arcturus  with  his  sons — the  light  flashing,  the  thunders  rolling,  and 
the  clouds  dropping  fatness  upon  the  earth  ;  mark  the  various  creatures 
of  the  wilderness — the  lion  crouching  for  his  proy — the  *  horse  rejoicing 
in  his  strength*— the  ^  hawk  stretching  her  wings  toward  the  south* — 
the  ^  eagle  mounting  up  and  making  her  nest  on  high  :*  then  turn  from 
these  objects  to  the  contemplation  of  yourselves»  so  '  fearfully  and  won- 
derfully made  i*  observe  the  memoiy,  retaining  so  faithfully  the  images 
of  by-gone  days— the  imagination,  traversing  so  swiftly  the  regions  of 
thought  and  space — the  aflections,  clinging  so  strongly  to  the  objects 
that  rise  up  around  tbem  $  extend,  in  short,  your  survey  to  the  whole 
range  of  created  being  3  view  it  in  its  breadth,  its  length,  its  depth»  its 
height ;  know  that  it  is  sustained  in  every,  the  lowest  portion  of  it,  by 
him  who  first  called  it  into  being  ;  and  then  ask  yourselves,  what  por- 
tion is  there  of  the  present  record  of  Elijah's  history  which  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  God's  will  to  ordain>  or  God's  power  to  accomplish." — 
pp.  8—14. 
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Again^^ 

'<  Wbat  shall  we  say^  then^  of  the  impunity  of  the  wicked  ?  It  exists 
not,  hut  in  the  imagination  of  foolish  and  presumptuous  man.  Their 
punishment  may  be,  indeed,  suspended,  as  was  the  case  with  Ahab,  cFen 
in  the  present  instance ;  but  who  shall  thence  deri?e  a  licence  for  trans- 
gression )  Rather  '  be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out,'  It  found  out 
Ahab,  and  it  will  find  out  thee.  Realize  this  fact  to  thine  own  mind| 
and  remember  it — thou  who  thinkest  that  time  shall  save^  or  darkness 
hide  thee,  from  the  face  of  Almighty  God.  What !  if  the  messenger  of 
his  wrath  were  to  seize  thee,  even  now,  with  all  thy  *  crimes  fuU-blown/ 
and  all  the  sophistries  of  self-love  sealing  up  thy  senses  in  deep  forget- 
fulness  of  the  truth  ?  Blasphemy  may  tremble  upon  thy  lips,  or  drunks 
enness  inflame  thy  passion  ;  thy  hands  may  grasp  the  wages  of  iniquity, 
or  thy  feet  be  swift  to  shed  blood ;  a  parent's  heart  may  be  wrung  by  thy 
disobedience,  or  innocence  be  brought  to  shame  and  ruin,  by  thy  soul- 
destroying  lust  3  and  if  at  such  a  moment  the  voice  of  an  Elijah  were  to 
accuse  thee,  how  couldst  thou  meet  it!  It  would  speak  thy  doom. 
'  Hast  thou  found  me,  O  mine  enemy  V  would  be  the  imploring  ques-> 
tion  of  thy  helpless,  conscience-stricken  soul.  And  knowest  thou  not, 
that  the  same  Power  which  extorted  this  confession  of  the  truth  from 
the  guilty  ruler  of  Israej,  still  sees  thee,  and  follows  thee, — that  in  his 
word  this  condemnation  is  still  recorded,  and  by  his  ministers  it  is  still 
proclaimed.  Wherefore  attempt,  then,  to  flee  from  it,  or  forget  it  ?  An 
enemy,  indeed,  it  is  to  those,  who,  like  Ahab,  have  sold  themselves  to 
work  wickedness  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  |  because  it  sets  before  them 
the  accusation  that  cannot  be  annulled, — the  accuser  that  cannot  be  re- 
futed,— the  judge  that  cannot  be  defied.  An  enemy  it  is  to  the  self- 
deceiving  and  the  careless  3  because  it  is  to  them  like  a  Micaiah,  whom 
they  hate,  for  he  doth  not  prophesy  good  concerning  them,  but  evil : 
but,  believe  me,  it  is  no  enemy  to  that  man  who  feels  and  confesses  his 
sins,  and  asks  with  trembling  eagerness,  ^  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved  V 
This  question,  the  Scriptures  assure  us,  has  been  asked  already ;  it  has 
been  asked  in  faith,  and  answered  in  mercy.  And,  blessed  be  God,  the 
answer  still  remains,  to  console  and  strengthen  the  contrite  penitent. 
<  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved/  Here  is 
the  way  to  escape  3  here  is  the  physician  that  can  heal — the  Redeemer 
that  can  save  :  there  is  none  other  name  but  his  which  can  give  you 
hope  3  none  other  aid  but  his  which  can  crovrn  that  hope  with  his  own 
everlasting  joy.  Receive  it,  therefore,  I  entreat  you,  with  all  your 
heart,  and  mind,  and  soul,  and  strength :  pray  by  it,  walk  by  it,  trust  ye 
ever  in  it  ]  and  may  He  who  hath  bestowed  upon  you  this  great,  this 
precious  name,  give  you  not  over  to  the  *  spirit  of  bondage  again  to  fear,' 
but  fill  you  with  the  '  spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  ye  cry,  Abba,  Father,'  " 
pp.  101—103. 

But  we  must  press  onward  to  the  discourses  on  John  the  Bap- 
tist ;  as,  even  now^  we  have  left  far  less  space  for  their  consider- 
ation than  they  deserve.  The  first  of  these  is  worthy  of  especial 
notice ;  for  the  other  sermons  of  the  volume  are  chiefly  narrative 
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and  practical ;  but  here  Mr.  Anderson  displays  talents  of  another 
kind ;  and  this,  the  most  speculative  and  argumentative  of  his  dis- 
courses^ is  full  of  sound  and  judicious  remarks  on  the  millenniuai 
— the  interpretation  and  fulfilment  of  scriptural  prophecy,  and 
the  mischievous  folly  of  rash  conjectures  and  anticipations.  It  is, 
however,  more  convenient  to  subjoin  a  delineation  of  John  the 
Baptist  preaching  in  the  wilderness :  nor  will  our  readers  fail  to 
remark  its  fidelity  and  beauty. 

'^This  was  the  substance  of  the  Baptist's  preaching;  and,  to  hear 
this,  the  multitudes  poured  forth  from  all  Judaea,  and  Jerusalem, 
and  crowded  the  banks  of  Jordan.  There  stood  the  self-righteous 
Pharisee,  with  ample  phylactery  upon  his  brow,  and  ostentatious  border 
upon  his  robe,  doing  all  his  works  to  be  seen  of  men,  making  void  the 
word  of  God  through  his  tradition,  forgetting  the  weightier  matters  of 
the  law,  and  covering  the  hideous  corruption  of  his  soul,  with  the  cloak 
of  a  wretched  hypocrisy.  There,  too,  was  seen  the  scornful  Sadducee, 
who  believed  neither  angel,  nor  spirit,  nor  resurrection  from  the  dead. 
There,  the  despised  Publican,  who  gathered,  with  extortionate  and  cruel 
band,  the  tax  of  a  conquered  nation,  and  whose  very  name  was  associated 
with  all  that  was  base  and  hateful  in  their  eyes.  And  there,  amid  the 
throng  of  eager  listeners,  came  men  whose  trade  was  war,  whose  wea- 
pons were  the  shield,  the  sword,  and  arrows  of  the  bow  3  and  who  were, 
even  then,  moving  forward  to  peril  their  lives  in  the  high  places  of  the 
field.  These  all  assembled,  now,  to  hear  the  words  of  the  stern  and 
solitary  preacher  of  the  wilderness.  He  stood  before  them,  a  living 
image  of  the  repentant  and  self-mortifying  spirit,  which  he  demanded 
at  their  bands.  His  lips  tasted  only  the  wild  honey  of  the  rock, 
and  the  locust,  that  flew  through  the  air  of  heaven ;  his  limbs  had 
no  other  covering,  than  the  rough  camel's  skin,  bound  with  a  leathern 
girdle  around  his  loins.  The  spirit,  whereby  he  spake,  was  the  spirit  of 
holiness  and  almighty  power ;  it  awakened  a  guilty  people  to  hear  his 
lessons  of  righteousness,  and  constrained  them  to  confess  and  wash  away 
their  sins  in  baptism.  How  solemnly  does  he  rebuke  the  evil  doers ! 
How  utterly  does  he  expose,  and  put  to  shame,  the  vanity  of  their  ex- 
ternal privileges,  as  Abraham's  descendants !  How  earnestly  does  he 
call  tliem  to  repentance!  How  fearfully  does  he  predict  the  fall  of 
impending  vengeance  upon  their  heads  !  ^  O  generation  of  vipers,' 
saith  he«  ^who  hath  warned  you  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  cornel 
Bring  forth,  therefore,  fruits  worthy  of  repentance,  and  begin  not  to  say 
within  yourselves,  we  have  Abraham  to  our  father ;  for  I  say  unto  you, 
that  God  is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham. 
And  now  also  the  axe  is  laid  unto  the  root  of  the  trees :  every  tree^ 
therefore,  which  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruity  is  hewn  down  and  cast 
into  the  fire.  And  the  people  asked  him,  saying,  what  shall  we  do  then  ? 
He  answereth  and  saith  unto  them,  he  that  hath  two  coats  let  him 
impart  to  him  that  hath  none ;  and  he  that  hath  meat^  let  him  do  like- 
wise. Then  came  also  publicans  to  be  baptized,  and  said  unto  him. 
Master,  what  shall  we  do  1    And  he  said  unto  them,  exact  no  more 
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than  that  which  is  appointed  you.  And  the  soldiers  likewise  demanded 
of  him,  saying,  and  what  shall  we  do  ?  And  be  said  unto  them,  do 
violence  to  no  nian>  neither  accuse  any  falsely,  and  be  content  with  your 
wages.'  Observe  the  clearness^  and  impartiality,  with  which  the  Bap- 
tist deals  out  the  word  of  wisdom  3  the  distinctness,  with  which  he  lays 
down  the  duties  of  all  j  the  eagerness^  with  which  he  seeks  the  salvation 
of  all  5  the  faithfulness,  with  which  he  fulfils  the  office,  ascribed  to  him, 
by  the  angel,  that  *  he  should  turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the 
children,  and  the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just, — to  make  ready 
a  people  prepared  for  the  Lord.'  All  this  is  an  evidence,  that  he  came 
*  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias.'  He  wrought  no  miracles,  indeed, 
as  that  '  man  of  God  '  had  done }  but,  yet,  the  obedience  of  the  vast 
multitude,  who  came,  notwithstanding  the  impieties  which  marked 
their  nation,  to  be  baptized  of  him,  in  Jordan,  and  to  confess  their  sins, 
was  as  miraculous  a  result, — as  clear  an  evidence  of  the  working  of 
divine  power,  with  regard  to  them, — as  that  which  forced  the  hearts  of 
Baal*s  worshippers,  on  mount  Carmel,  to  confess,  that '  the  Lord  be 
was  the  God.*  "—p.  216—220. 

We  cannot  abstain  from  mentioning  the  excellence  of  the  two 
closing  sermons  of  the  volume :  and  the  peroration  of  the  dis- 
course which  immediately  precedes  them  may  carry  with  it  its 
own  recommendatfon. 

*'  But  this  is  not  all  which  the  roll  of  prophecy  unfolds,  respecting  the 
glory,  and  majesty,  of  the  L&nib  of  God.  There  is  yet  another  aspect 
in  which  he  is  presented  to  our  mental  vision, — the  aspect  of  a  wrathful 
and  avenging  Judge.  The  same  spirit,  which  hath  revealed  the  spec- 
tacle of  glorified  saints,  ascribing  '  power  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and 
strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing,'  to  ^  the  Lamb  that  was 
slain,'  speaks  also  of  the  sun  becoming  *  black  as  sackcloth  of  hair,  and 
the  moon  becoming  as  blood,  the  stars  of  heaven  falling  unto  the  earth, 
— the  heaven  departing  as  a  scroll  when  it  is  rolled  together, — every 
mountain  and  island  being  moved  out  of  their  places, — and  the  kings  of 
the  earth,  and  the  great  men,  and  the  rich  men,  and  the  chief  captains, 
and  the  mighty  men,  and  every  bondman  and  every  freeman,  hiding 
themselves  in  the  dens  and  in  the  rocks  of  the  mountains,  and  saying  to 
the  mountains  and  rocks,  Fall  on  us,  and  hide  us  from  the  face  of  him 
that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb :  for  the 
great  day  of  his  wrath  is  come ;  and  who  shall  be  able  to  stand  ? ' 

*'  It  is  even  so.  The  wrath  of  the  Lamb  shall  be  accomplished. 
From  that  mouth  which  spake  the  accents  of  peace,  of  compassion,  and 
of  suflfering  humility,  when  once  he  '  endured  such  contradiction  of 
sinners  against  himself,'  '  shall  go  forth  a  sharp  sword,  and  with  it  he 
shall  smite  the  nations.'  His  eyes  shall  be  'as  a  flame  of  fire,'  his 
'  voice  as  the  sound  of  many  waters,'  and  *  on  his  head  a  golden 
crown.'  His  vesture  shall  be  '  dipped  in  blood,'  and  *  on  his  vesture 
and  on  his  thigh  a  name  written.  Kino  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords.* 
The  clouds  shall  be  his  chariot, — ^  the  voice  of  the  archangel  and  the 
trump  of  God '   shall  announce  his  coming,  and  the  heavenly  train 
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altendiog  bim,  sball  be  '  tbe  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,*  and 
*  ten  tboasands  of  bis  saints  to  execute  judgment  npoo  all.'  O !  what 
deep  searcbiogs  of  heart  ought  the  knowledge  of  this  troth  to  excite; 
within  us  I  How  ought  it  to  bring  down  erery  high  thought,  and 
make  us,  on  our  bended  knees^  cry  mightily  unto  the  Lamb  of  God  to 
ba? e  mercy  upon  us !  What  fear,  what  awe,  what  abasement  of  our* 
selves,  ought  we  to  feel !  And,  yet,  what  thankfulness  to  the  father  of 
mercies,  who,  in  the  midst  of  our  own  unwortbtness,  hath  Touchsafed 
tbe  promise  of  redemption  to  a  fallen  world,  who  hath  sealed  the  truth 
of  it  by  tbe  blood  of  his  dear  son,  and  who  hath  permitted  us,  even  thia 
day,  to  draw  near  unto  him  in 'the  name  of  that  son,  to  plead  his  merits, 
to  confess  his  glory,  and  to  contemplate  the  holiness,  the  compassion, 
tbe  power  whereby  he  taketh  away  sin.  Let  not  this  adorable  exhibi- 
tion of  the  divine  'goodness,  and  forbearance,  and  long  sufferings' 
have  been  presented  to  our  sight  in  vain«  Let  not  the  testimony  ci  tbe 
faitbfal  Baptist  have  been,  in  vain,  spoken,  in  the  ears  of  a  careless  and 
stubborn  generation )  but  may  it  constrain  us,  as  it  constrained  those 
disciples  of  his,  *  who  heard  him  speak,'  to  follow  Jesus !  May  we 
abide  with  him,  and  receive  his  teaching !  May  we  feel,  like  those 
faithful  attendants  of  the  son  of  Zacharias,  that  we  have  indeed  found 
the  Christ  *,  and,  like  them,  may  we  rejoice  to  bring  others  to  tbe  know- 
ledge of  the  same  truth,  to  make  them  partakers  of  the  same  joy."— 
p.  281—283. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  information  collected  by  Mr.  Anderson 
in  the  Appendix,  we  quote  a  part  of  note  A,  on  BaaL 

'*  The  frequent  recurrence  of  the  word  Baal,  or  its  plural  Baalim,  in 
scripture, — especially  in  that  part  of  it  more  immediately  connected  with 
the  subject  of  these  discourses, — has  led  me  to  give  the  following  sum- 
mary respecting  it  from  Selden  and  others. 

"  The  title  of  the  Phoenician  ^od  Baal,  and  of  the  Chaldean  Bel,  is 
derived  from  the  Hebrew  word  7^3'  ^^^^^  signifies  Lord; — the  former 
retaining,  the  latter  omitting  tbe  letter  ^.  According  to  the  author  of 
the  Alexandrine  Chronicle,  and  Cedrenus,  it  was  the  interpretation  of 
the  name  of  Mars,  given  by  the  Assyrians  to  tbe  deified  successor  of 
king  Ninus,  the  founder  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy.  Dean  Prideaux 
says,  that  Bel  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  same  with  Nimrod, 
and  to  have  been  called  Bel  from  his  dominion,  and  Nimrod  from  his 
rebellion  $  for  this  is  the  signification  of  the  word  Nimrod,  in  the 
Jewish  and  Chaldean  languages.  The  former,  he  states,  was  his 
Babylonish  name  by  reason  of  his  empire  in  that  place,  and  the  latter 
his  scripture  name  by  reason  of  his  rebellion,  in  revolting  from  God  to 
follow  his  own  wicked  designs. 

"  The  title  of  Baal  or  Lord  thus  bestowed  upon  tbe  objects  of  idolatiy, 
was,  in  fact,  an  assumption  of  dignity  belonging  only  to  the  true  God  j 
and  a  proof  of  this  is  found  in  Hosea,  ii.  16.  "And  it  shall  be  at  that 
day,  saith  tbe  Lord,  that  tliou  shalt  call  me  Ishi,  (t.  e,  my  husband)  i 
and  shalt  call  me  no  more  Baali,  (f.  e.  my  lord).  For  I  will  take  away 
the  names  of  Baalim  out  of  her  mouth,  and  they  shall  no  more  be 
remembered  by  their  name." 
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'<  It  wer^  useless  to  detail  the  various  forms  under  wbich  the  sm^riot  «f 
Baal  was  conducted,  or  the  objects  which  are  supposed  to  have  repra* 
sented  him  i  but  it  may  be  observed)  that,  the  Franiciana  worshipped 
the  sun»  under  his  name,  believing  It  to  be  the  supreme  divinity  of 
heaven,  and  the  moon,  under  the  name  of  Astarte,  or  Ashtarotb.  In 
ZidoQ,  a  sea^rtown  of  Pheanioia,  he  was  also  worshinped  under  the  titlo 
of  the  Marine  Jupiter.  (See  Hesychios,  in  loe.)  We  may  Irae^ 
further,  the  veqeratiou  in  which  Baal  or  Belus  was  held  in  Phoenicia, 
by  the  reference  which  is  made  to  his  name,  in  the  first  book  of  tbc 
iBneid,  1.  728i 

'  Hie  regina  graTein  geminli  auroqne  popoaelt, 
Jmplevitqoe  mera  patafam,  qnam  Mm,  et  oaiBSi 

**  The  termination  of  many  of  the  Punic  namesi  e.  g^  Hanpif^d  Hh* 
drwbal,  Adber^a^,  is  another  evidence  of  the  acknowledgment  of  thf 
Phoenician  idol  bv  the  Carthaginians;  and  is  an  instancy  of  their 
conformity  with  the  general  custom  of  the  nations,  from  whom  tbey 
sprang,  in  adding  by  way  of  honour  to  their  own  names,  the  titles  of 
their  gods. 

^<  There  is  abundant  and  conclusive  testimony  to  prove  that  the  Astatic 
Baal  was  the  same  with  the  European  Jupiter  or  Zevcj  and,  as  the 
name  of  Jupiter  received  a  different  meaning,  according  to  the  designa- 
tions appended  to  it,  of  Serapis,  Olympius,  &c«,  so  the  generic  term  of 
Baal  was  applied  to  denote  different  specific  objects,  according  to  the 
word  added  to  it,  e,  g,  Baal-Peor,  the  god  of  the  Moabi^QS)  BtMd" 
Zephon,  Baal-Beritb>  the  idol  of  the  Sbechemites,  &c. 

''The  worship  of  the  god  Belinus  or  Belenus  among  the  ancient 
Gauls  and  Britons,  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  Ax)m  that  of  Baid* 
—p.  351—353. 

Mn  Anderson  then  notices  the  custom  of  Beltan^  or  Bel*toin 
(or  Baal's  fire)  in  Scotland ;  and  adds, ''  similar  customs  aro  obi- 
served  in  parts  of  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Lancashire,"  As  a  curious 
corroboration  with  regard  to  Scotland,  we  extract  the  following 
story  from  thei  Times  newspaper,  of  9  date  so  recent  as  tho  14tn 
of  February,  1835 :  for  whether  the  account  be  literally  true^  qc 
as  inaccurate  as  such  reports  sometimes  pre  in  the  public  prints^ 
still,  either  the  occurrence,  or  the  ioventioni  of  the  fact,  noay  tend 
to  show  that  some  relics  of  the  practice  remain,  nnd  that  the 
snows  of  superstition  are  lying  not  quite  unmelted  finildst  tbft 
recesses  of  the  hills, 

<<A  scene  of  the  most  ludicrous  and  gross  superstition  took  plaor 
lately  at  Perth*  A  wealthy  old  farmer  having  lost  several  of  bis  cattle 
by  some  disease  very  prevalent  at  present,  and  being  ablQ  to  accoupt  for 
it  in  no  way  so  rationally  as  by  witchcraft,  had  recourse  to  the  follqwiug 
remedy,  recommended  to  him  by  a  weird  sister  in  his  neighbourhood  as 
an  effectual  protection  fr6m  the  attacks  of  the  foul  fiend.  A  few  stones 
were  piled  together  in  the  barn-yard,  and  wood  and  coals  having  been 
laid  thereon,  the  fuel  was  ignited  by  fire  obtained  by  friction.    The 
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neighbours  baving  been  called  in  to  witness  the  solemnity,  the  cattle 
were  made  to  pass  through  the  flames  in  the  order  of  their  dignity  and 
age>  commencing  with  the  horses,  and  ending  with  the  swine.  The 
ceremony  having  been  duly  gone  through,  a  neighbouring  farmer  ob- 
served to  the  enlightened  owner  of  the  herd,  that  he,  along  with  his 
family,  ought  to  have  followed  the  example  of  the  cattle,  aud  ^  the 
sacr^e  to  Bad*  would  have  been  complete. 

Our  conclusion  Is,  that  we  look  upon  this  volume  and  the 
circumstances  attending  it  with  an  unmixed  and  lively  satisfac- 
tion. It  is  a  favourable  symptom  as  to  the  state  of  religion  in 
the  land,  that  sermons  such  as  these,  without  diverging  into  any 
strange  excesses  of  doctrine,  or  descending  to  any  customary 
tricks  of  popular  eloquence,  have  arrested  tibe  attention  of  aris- 
tocracy and  even  royalty.  And  the  results,  which  Mr.  James 
Anderson  and  his  excellent  brother,  together  with  many  able  and 
zealous  coadjutors,  have  produced  in  a  town  like  Brighton,  may 
afford  a  convincing  proof,  that  the  conscientious  and  well-directed 
labours  of  the  clergy  of  the  establishment  will  never  be  lost  or 
thrown  away ;  will  never  perish  without  use  or  value,  without 
fruit  or  produce;  and  will  very  seldom  be  left  even  on  earth 
without  honour  or  reward. 

We  should  add,  that,  prefixed  to  the  discourses,  there  is  a  com- 
plimentary, but  not  fulsome,  dedication  to  the  Queen.  Mr.  Ander- 
son speaks  as  a  man,  who  knows  the  respect  due  to  the  consort 
of  his  sovereign,  and  who  also  entertains  a  grateful  sense  of 
personal  obligations;  yet  as  a  man,  who  likewise  remembers  that, 
in  his  ministerial  character,  he  is  the  ambassador  of  that  king  of 
kings,  in  whose  sight  all  human  majesty  is  as  nothing,  and  in 
comparison  with  whose  omnipotence  all  worldly  power  is  as  the 
spray  dashed  from  a  single  point  to  the  unfathomed  depths  of  the 
whole  illimitable  ocean.  The  same  tone  is  observable  in  the 
sermons  themselves;  "they  are,"  as  he  justly  says,  "an  exposition 
of  a  part  of  that  word  of  God,  whose  guidance  is  as  much  needed 
by  those  who  stand  in  the  high  places  of  the  earth,  as  by  those 
who  toil  in  obscurity  beneath  them."  We  discover,  therefore, 
nothing  of  that  courtly  adulation,  which  is  "  afraid  to  mention 
hell  to  ears  polite  ;"  and  yet  nothing  of  that  rude  and  repulsive 
austerity,  which  men  like  John  Knox  have  mistaken  for  Christian 
boldness,  nothing  of  that  affected  bluntness  or  harshness  of  man- 
ner and  expression,  which  is  as  remote  from  a  real  independence 
of  character,  as  moroseness  is  from  virtue;  and  which  is  so  often  a 
cloak  for  the  most  cringing  servility  of  heart,  a  disguise  expressly 
assumed  for  the  purpose  of  administering  flattery  with  more 
advantage  from  the  effect  of  contrast.  Mr.  Anderson  delivers 
himself,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  without  effort,  without  exaggeration. 
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without  any  ostentatious  attempt  to  make  a  merit  of  candid  and 
uncompromising  plainness  in  the  presence  of  the  highest  dignity 
of  the  land :  he  speaks,  with  the  truest  judgment,  in  a  common 
style  as  to  common  hearers,  feeling  that  the  same  God,  who  has 
instituted  gradations  of  earthly  rank  for  the  most  salutary  ends  of 
his  gracious  providence,  is  yet  **  no  respecter  of  persons  ;**  for 
that  all  are  equal,  as  they  kneel  before  His  footstool,  and  that 
kings  and  queens  are  but  frail  and  sinful  jnortals,  as  they  pray 
for  help  and  safety  in  the  temples  dedicated  to  His  worship. 

If  these  truths  are  practically  recognised  by  the  present  pos- 
sessors of  the  English  throne,  would  that  they  could  also  be  im*- 
pressed  upon  the  ranks  immediately  below  it !  It  is  indeed  the 
glory  and  the  blessing  of  Christianity  that  its  gospel  is  preached 
to  the  poor ;  that  it  has  within  it  an  unfailing  power  to  elevate 
their  minds,  to  temper  their  afflictions,  to  pour  balm  into  their 
wounds,  and  to  improve  their  temporal  condition  through  their 
moral  habits :  but  we  need  not  repeat  the  glorious  passage  which 
we  have  already  cited  on  a  former  occasion  from  Burke,  to  show 
that  the  exalted  and  the  affluent  are  even  more  in  want  of  it9 
restraints,  than  the  poor  of  its  consolations.  The  country  never 
can  be  safe,  until  we  have  not  merely  a  decent  and  a  respectable^ 
but  a  religious  nobility :  until  the  stream  of  good  example  flow9 
down  from  its  fountain  on  the  summits  of  life;  and  until  the 
master  of  a  family  is  brought  under  the  yoke  of  godliness,  as  well 
as  his  servants  and  dependants,  his  wife  and  daughters.  La- 
mentable would  be  the  mistake,  if,  while  moral  and  spiritual 
instruction  is  abundantly  conveyed  to  the  children  of  penury,  a 
proportionate  care  should  not  be  taken  to  sanctify  the  grandeur 
and  authority  of  an  empire  with  the  influences  which  breathe  of 
heaven,  and  to  impregnate  its  intellectual  activity  with  the  spirit 
of  religion.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  that,  already,  one  among 
the  proximate  causes  of  revolution  has  been  the  idle  vanity  or 
levity  of  aristocratic  exclusiveness,  attaching  more  value  to  empty 
peculiarities  of  accomplishment,  than  to  solid  acquirements  or 
virtuous  qualifications. 

We  had  intended  to  animadvert  upon  two  or  three  novelties, 
or  singularities — we  hardly  know  what  to  call  them — in  the  punC" 
tuation  of  Mr.  Anderson's  volume ;  but  we  have  no  /space;  and^ 
perhaps,  the  printers  were  arbitrary. 
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An.  lih^-^The  Law  o/*  Mwe^  viewed  m  cotmexioH  with  the 
ttivtorrf  mid  Chatader  of  the  Jews,  wkh  a  Defence  of  the 
B9^  if  Joshnm  agaimt  Professor  Leo  of  Berlm  ;  being  the 
HmUmn  Lecture  for  1633*  To  which  is  added  an  Appendix^ 
cfmiaimng  Rematks  on  the  Arrangement  of  the  Historical 
Scfiptufti  edopted  by  Geaeniws^  Ik  Wette^  and  others*  Bj 
Henry  Joha  Roae,  B%D.,  F«llow  of  St.  John's  College^  Caiii*^ 
bri<i^%  London^  Rivingtonst  Cambridge,  Deightons  and 
Stefenaoo.     1834. 

HONltat  old  IRuller,  in  that  very  beautiful  book,  I%e  Holy  State,* 
•Making  of  the  controversial  divine,  says  that  *'  he  is  Truth^s 
tmmpion,  to  defend  her  agiainst  all  adversaries,  atheists,  here» 
tickS|  fechisinatitks,  and  erroneous  persons  >Kr'hatsoever.  His  suf- 
ficiency ap)>ear6  in  opposing,  answering,  moderating  and  writing.'* 
Under  the  head  of  answering,  he  goes  on  to  observe—^*'  In  taking 
IHMrjf  M  obiection,  he  not  only  puts  by  the  thrust,  but  breaks  the 
weapc^%  Some  rather  escape  than  defeat  an  argument,  and 
Ihoilgh  by  ^uch  att  evasion  they  may  shut  the  mouth  of  the  oppo*- 
Mnl^  yet  may  they  open  the  difficulty  wider  in  the  hearts  of  the 
hearers.  Bat  oar  answerer  either  fairly  resolves  the  doubt,  of 
%lais  «hows  the  falseness  of  the  argument,  by  beggaring  the  oppt>- 
Hent  lo  maintain  such  a  fVuitful  generation  of  absurdities  as  his 
Urgnment  hath  begotten {  or,  lasdy,  returns  and  retorts  it  back 
n^n  him  again.  The  first  way  unties  the  knot^  the  second  cuts 
ilaiBnnder;  the  third  whips  the  opponent  with  the  knot  himself 
^9A/*  Again-*-if  oUf  anstv€rer!s  opponent  be  '*  a  paradox^ 
ttiongef)  loving  to  hold  strange,  yea  dangerous  opinions,  he  counts 
it  diarity  to  stiffer  such  a  one  to  be  beaten  without  mercy,  that 
li^  laay  be  weaned  from  his  wiUnlness.^ 

W«  were  \eA  to  mak^  this  extract  upon  a  consideration  of  the 
Way  in  which  Mn  Rose  has  dealt  with  the  vain  wisdom  and  the 
Mse  philosophy  of  Messrs.  Leo,  Haftmann  and  Granberg,  up^ 
lioMars  aH  of  the  Rationalist  or  Neologistic  school  of  interpreta»- 
tion,  which  for  nearly  a  century,  more  or  less,  has  been  the 
Hieo^rgeof  Germany,  and  ptx)gressi^  like  the  black  death  fin  the 
earlier  history  of  the  northern  nations,  has  gradually  eaten  its  way, 
M  a  ^aiicer^  into  rtie  philological  discussions  of  the  nations  imme^- 
diately  adjoining — Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden--*«8  wdl  as 
into  those  not  only  of  England,  but  of  America  likewise ; — so 

*  See  book  i.  c.  4,  <'  The  Controversiall  Divine/'  p.  54,  ed.  fol.  1648. 

"t*  What  Mallet  (^Hittoire  de  Dafin€mar»,  Ht»  It.)  sajs  of  this  scourge  is  trae  to  this 
day.  "  Les  glaces  et  les  frimats  de  I'lslande,  et  de  la  Grsenlande,  n'en  sauverent  pas 
ces  pays.  La  plus  grande  partie  des  habitans  p^rit,  et  ils  n'ont  pa  encore  r^parer  les 
pertes  qu'ils  firent  alors." — vol.  iv«  p.  190$  ed.  1787,  a  Geneve.  1$  <i  moral  plague 
k$t  dnngerousi 
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great  a  matter  does  a  little  fire  kindle!  Happily,  however,  in  our 
own  country  *  the  evil  has  been  resisted,  and  the  champions  of 
truth  which  error  has  called  forth  have  not  been  few,  and  these 
have  resolutely  contested  every  inch  of  ground,  and  have  shown 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  depart  from  established  views,— in 
short,  they  have  shown,  as  clearly  as  anything  can  be  shown,  that 
**  the  sword  uf  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God,**  is  on  their 
side,  and  that  those  writers  (those  Irratumalisti)  "who  have  de* 
serted  Holy  Writ,  and  have  gone  after  leasing,  are  like  the 
Amakelites  scattered  of  Saul — '*  so  that  two  of  them  are  not  lefi 
together.*' — (1  Sam.  xi.  11.)  Nodiing,  indeed,  can  be  clearer 
than  this,  to  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  those 
very  useful  Appendices  (particularly  Appendix  A.)  which  Mr, 
Rose  has,  in  our  judgment,  wisely  affixed  to  the  work  before  us. 
It  may  be  seen  there  that  De  Wette  and  Granberg  are  quite  sure 
that  Judges  is^ar  older  than  Joshua — that  Berthold  is  quite  sure 
Judges  was  composed  a/i^«r  Joshua ;  whilst  Professor  Leo  asserts 
that  they  were  composed  about  the  same  time,  but  not  earlier  than 
towards  the  end  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  Like  contradictions 
may  be  seen  between  Professor  Ewald  and  Gesenius  relative  to 
die  hook  of  Deuteronomy,  and,  indeed,  between  almost  all  those 
philologists  who  have  dared  to  bring  down  the  dates  of  the  Pen- 
tateudb  to  an  age  suited  to  their  own  wayward  and  false  (not  to 
say  impious)  hypotheses.  Now,  as  say  the  Germans  themselves, 
so  say  we — auf  die  blosse  Anzeige  verdammt  man  einen  Menschen 
nicht;  but  when  these  same  learned  Tbebans  are  for  overturning 
all  previously  constituted  opinions, — when  they  choose  to  think 
that  the  ark  of  S<^ipture  is  a  shaking,  and,  like  Uzzah,  go  to 
riglftt  it  with  their  own  hands,  which  are  full  of  ccmtradictions, 
some  crying  one  diing  and  some  another, — then  we  cannot  but 
take  up  our  parable,  and  say  of  such  iniquitous  wrestings  of  the 
Bibk^that 

—  **  strength  from  truth  divided  and  from  jost 

lUaudable,  nought  merits  but  dispraise 

And  ignominy." — Par»  LosSty  vi.  381. 

Strength  we  fully  admit — strength  ofkarmng,  that  is— in  idl^ 
or  almost  all  the  <iivines  of  Germany,  and  no  one  is  more  ready 
to  admit  this  than  Mr.  Rose;  but  dien,  there  is  in  their  works 
that  which  turns  awry  the  heart — there  is  what  Aristotle,  in  his 
**  Pditics/^f  caHs  dierJ  xojx^aw,  xa}ToxaiyoT^ftoif,xa)  to  fifnjTixoy — - 
there  is  what  Bishop  Butler  complained  of  amongst  some  of  our- 
selves in  his  day,  **  the  notion  of  a  reusonaide  religion,  so  very 

*  We  may  add  in  America  likewise,  as  is  evident  from  Professor  Stuart's  labours,  of 
Andover.    See  especially  bis  Introduction  to  the  Commentary  on  the  Hebrews, 
t  lib.  ii.  c.  iv.  $  10;  and  Bishop  Butler's  Sermons,  p«  227,  ed.  Clar. 
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reasonable  as  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  heart  and  affections;^' 
therefore,  whenever,  and  wherever  this  is  the  case,  strength  is,  in 
the  language  of  Milton,  from  truth  divided.  With  respect,  then, 
to  the  contradictions  above  alluded  to,  each  one  the  result  of  the 
so  called  rational  opinions,  let  Mr.  Rose  speak  for  himself  and 
for  us« 

**  I  think  that  when  the  Christian  world  is  required  to  change  its  be- 
lief on  the  bidding  of  these  philologers,  they  are  bound,  in  the  first  place,- 
to  settle  these  differences  between  themselves,  because  they  are  not  only 
differences,  but  palpable  contradictions  and  inconsistencies^  whick  effect 
the  main  source  of  all  their  arguments ;  or  the  Christian  will  be  justified 
(to  use  a  parliamentary  phrase)  in  moving  the  previous  question,  and  re- 
fusing to  consider  the  case  at  all." — Appendix  J,  p.  211.* 

But  it  might  be  said,  were  we  to  stop  here,  that  we  were  taking 
a  one-sided  and  unjust  view  of  the  learning  of  Germany,  and  it 
might  be  said  with  truth.  This,  however,  is  far  from  our  intention. 
The  learning  of  Germany  is,  as  we  said  above,  very  great,  its  re- 
search unwearied,  its  diligence  unbounded, — its  scholars,  on  all 
subjects,  have  been  some  of  the  best  pioneers  that  the  world  ever 
produced;  and  we  are  most  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  this  truth, 
that  from  the  very  first  there  have  always  been  those  who  have 
not  bowed  the  knee  to  the  great  Baal  of  the  Rationalist  system. 
All  this  i&  fully  granted  by  Mr.  Rose,  (see  pp.  56.  93,  with  note,) 
as  well  as  by  others  who  have  written  on  the  subject.  But  so  it 
is,  (for 

*'  EvU  nexDS  rides  post,  while  good  news  baits,**) — Sam.  Agon* 

this  is  not  much  known  (except  amongst  German  scholars)  in 
England,  and  therefore  we  hold  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  poison  which  the  ephemeral  literature  of  the  age  is  continu- 
ally spreading,  should  be  counteracted  by  those  who,  like  the  au- 
thor of  these  Lectures,  have  zeal,  and  learning,  and  patience,  and 
perseverance,  to  go  through  so  unpleasant  a  work.  Indispensa-^ 
bly  necessary  it  is  to  counteract  that,  which,  although  not  directly 
propagated  as  a  lie,  is  yet  a  lying  wonder;  for  should  it  gain  cre- 
dit but  for  a  day,  it  will  do  an  infinity  of  harm,  as  those,  who  do 
maliciously  propagate  what  is  untrue,f  know  full  well.  The 
scepticism  which  has  already  entered  in  amongst  many  of  our 
students,  and  which  (after  the  evil  that  is  in  us)  may  be  traced  to 

*  We  beg  to  add  to  this  extract  from  Mr.  Rose,  the  foUowing  lines  of  Chaucer  on  the 
head  **  untiqua  probo." 

"As  soth  is  sayde,  elde  hatt  great  avantagei 
In  elde  is  bothe  wisdom  and  usage; 
Men  may  the  old  out'Tenne,  but  not  out-redeJ^^-^The  Knightes  Tale. 

f  "  Words  govern  the  generality  of  the  world,  who  seldom  go  so  deep  as  to  look, 
into  things;  and  impostors  well  know  how  likely  their  cause  is  to  succeed,  if  their  terms 
can  but  once  be  admitted  "-^South's  SermoM,  vol.  iii.  p.  218,  old  cd. 
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neologistic  sources^  whether  "  tram^*  or  "  citrh  mare  natos"  may 
at  least  give  us  this  warniog — ^'  Jflhou  beest  cast  into  bad  com- 
pany, like  Hercules  thou  must  sleep  with  thy  club  in  thine  hand, 
and  stand  on  thy  guardJ'*  Unless  this  abominable  sentma  be  got 
under^  the  labour  must  increase  upon  us  daily*    As  says  Alcaius — 

**  t6^  aZre  Kvfia  rf  Trporip^  Spuov 
arel^ei*  9rape{cc  ^  Afifxi  x6vov  troKvy 

We  know  that  it  has  been  often  asked  with  a  degree  of  triumph, 
by  those  who  are  certainly  not  the  best  wishers  to  the  pure  and 
apostolic  form  of  worship  established  in  these  realms — when  will 
our  clergy  be  imbued  with  that  learning  which  characterizes  their 
brethren  in  Germany?     If  by  this  it  is  meant,  when  will  they  be 
ready,  as  we  could  wish,  to  question  (ff»ipafgjv)  what  is  now  fully 
received  amongst  us,  our  answer  is — we  trust  never!  But  if  it  be 
meant  to  lower  the  existing  standard  of  learning  in  the  eyes  of 
captious  disputants,  we  beg  leave  to  say  that  learning  {religious 
and  useful  learning)  is  not  at  that  low  ebb  amongst  us  which  they 
would  insinuate.     At  the  present  moment,  (if  it  be  not  expedient 
for  us  to  boast,  doubtless  they  who  have  forced  us  to  do  so,  must, 
to  use  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  bear  with  us  a  little  in  our  folly,) 
though  we  deal  not  in  what  old  Burton  calls  "  absurd  and  vain 
questions,  intricacies,  froth  of  rancour,  wit,  and  excrements  of 
curiosity ,"f  yet,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  the  dry  places  of  the 
land  are  watered  with  the  dew  of  heaven;  and  the  ministers  and 
stewards  of  God's  mysteries — the  ambassadors  of  Christ — instead 
of  dwelling  on  vain  questions,  which  rather  minister  unto  strife, 
study  to  show  themselves  approved  unto  God,  workmen  that  need 
not  be  ashamed  of  any  abusive  Shimei's,  because,  as  far  as  in  them 
lies,  in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  not  by  fleshly  wisdom,  they 
strive  to  divide  rightly  the  word  of  truth.     Thus  is  it,  we  trust 
and  believe,  with  the  ministers  of  our  Church;  and  we  make  bold 
to  say,  from  our  own  experience  (as  far,  that  is,  as  it  goes,)  that 
neither  Germany,  nor  Denmark,  nor  Sweden,  nor  Norway  (where 
theological  studies  are  rife)  can  boast  of  a  more  learned  clergy 
than  our  own.     The  fact  is,  that  many  who  speak  on  this  subject 
speak  at  second-hand,  and  imagine  that  the  works  they  hear  so 
much  talk  about  are  the  works  of  the  clergy  with  cures  of  souls; 
whereas  almost  all  of  them  are  the  works  of  men  who  are  pro- 
cessors in  some  one  of  the  twenty-three  universities  in  Germany — 

•  Fuller's  Holy  State,  book  iii.  c.  5,  p.  150—"  Of  Company.'* 
i"  Anatomy  of  Melancholie,  part  ii.  §  ii.  Mem.  3.    "  Disputation,"  says  Jeremy 
Taylor,  **  cores  no  vice,  but  kindles  against  many,  and  makes  passion  evaporate  into 
sin;  and  though  men  esteem  it  leaniing,  yet  it  is  the  most  useless  learning  in  the 
world."— vol.  vi,  p.  374,  ed.  Heber. 
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eandetued  iectwt9,  in  short, — works  of  men  who  are  planted  as 
Fuller  wkbed  to  be — **  to  as  to  enfo^  the  benefit  of  wtdking  and 
stating  libmrietJ*    And  thus  it  is  dbat 

**  Diverse  scboles  maken  psrfit  clerkes. 

And  divert  piactyk  in  many  sondry  werkes 
Maketh  the  werkman  parfyt  sekirly." 

But  here  we  must  anticipate  an  objection,  and  we  are  sorry 
that  we  must,  because  it  is  one  which  shows  the  weakness  and  in- 
firmity of  our  natures.  What  we  allude  to  is  this— it  may  foe  said 
we  have  eulogized  the  English  clergy  to  the  neglect  of  the  Ger* 
man.  Far,  far  is  this  from  our  intent  I  '  There  is  room  enough  in 
the  world  for  thee  and  for  me/  said  my  uncle  Toby,  when  he 
turned  the  fly  out  of  the  window.  Let  us,  then,  hedge  in  this 
objection  by  the  words  following  from  the  excellent  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, whose  heart  seems  to  have  had  almost  an  ante-past  of  heaven 
on  earth,  so  steeped  was  it  in  charity !  **  Suffer  others  to  be 
praised  in  thy  presence,  and  entertain  their  good  and  glory  with 
delight ;  but  at  no  hand  disparage  them^  or  lessen  their  report,  or 
make  an  objection ;  and  thmk  not  the  advancement  of  thy  brother 
is  a  lessening  ^thy  worths*  Far,  far  are  we  from  undervaluing 
any  one  that  is  called  a  iH'other!  On  the  contrary,  we  believe, 
that  not  only  in  Germany  and  England,  but  everywhere  where 
Jesus  Christ  is  preached  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  the  stiU  soft  voice 
of  thousands  are  earnest  in  doing  their  part  to  extend  the  word, — 
in  mending  their  own  lives,  instead  of  mending  (on  false  grounds) 
the  chronological  arrangement  of  Scripture.  We  believe  that 
there  are  thousands  abiding  by  the  spirit  conveyed  in  the  line, 

**  Rixansm  metuens  tangere  griUia," 

except  where  subjects  of  high  importance  are  at  stake, — we  be- 
lieve that  there  are  thousands  who  fulfil  the  truth  of  what  is  ex* 
pressed  in  diat  sweet  sentience  of  Patrick  in  his  Parable  of  die 
Fiigrimt — ^  Tkomgh  the  dews  of  the  Divine  Grace  faU  every-^ 
wk^p  yet  they  He  longest  in  the  shade"  WeU,  on  the  same 
point,  says  our  great  ^vonrite  Jackson.  **  When  every  valley 
shall  be  exalted,  and  every  hill  and  mountain  made  few,  until  the 
crooked  become  straight  and  the  uneven  piaoes  plam,  the  fnsit 
wkmh  ha«h  grown  in  the  vale  will  appear  both  higher  and  better 
than  the  ordinary  ^spring  of  the  mountains.    O  that  men  were 

•  Works,  voL  iv.  p.  90—"  fioly  Livimg?' 

t  This  18  one  of  lifaose  excelleiA  -mnfcs  wfaich  seems  almost  forgotteti  In  the  present 
day,  but  which,  nevertheless,  is  foil  of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors.  The  passage  in 
the  text  will  be  found  in  f.  IJIS  o€  lihe  4to.  ed.  16S7.  It  aaj  not  be  koo^n  to  «Ui  our 
readevs  that  the  germ  «f  this  work,  and  of  Banyan's  PUgrin's  Prqgfess,  is  to  be  found 
in  theHemotinMis  of  Locian*  We  may  add,  by  the  w^,  that  the  Mensa  Ifyjtioa,  and 
the  Aqjiui  Gemiaiii  or  TrMttsc  <m  BapUsm,  by  the  «ame  amhor,  weie  works  which  in 
their  day  ranked  high. 
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so  wise  in  beart  as  to  consider^  that  the  lower  tbair  place,  so  not 
ekposed  to  floods  of  violent^  the  apter  is  it  to  suck  ia  the  dew  of 
God's  biasing  in  greatest  plenty."* 

Aod  now,  hating  dwelt  thus  long  on  these  points,  we  beg  leave 
to  say  in  the  words  of  Hugh  James  Rose,  the  broths  of  our  au-> 
thor,  that  it  is  fit  time  for  divines  in  Germany,  rooted  to  an  hypo* 
thesis^  to  know  that  '*  there  are  other  things  in  the  world  worth 
attention  besides  the  theology  of  the  German  RationalistB.^'t 
This  w«  have  been  long  reminded  of  by  perusins  (so  far  as  the 
labours  of  an  extensive  parish  would  admit  of  it)  the  works  of  our 
elder  divines,  cektain  quotations  frotti  wliom  have  above  been 
made.  What  wd  have  done,  what  we  nre  doing,  what  we  wish  to 
do,  as  well  in  this  line  as  in  what  concerns  the  Fathers  of  the 
Churchy  we  believe  to  be  done  by  hundreds  of  our  brethren,  who, 
like  ourselves,  find  rest^  after  the  disquietudes  of  parochial  visits, 
ia  ihe  study  of  those  works,  which,  having  the  Bible  and  everlast-' 
ing  truth  for  their  foundation,  are  in  accordance  with  our  ordina- 
tion vows.  Now^-^and  that  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the 
working  of  the  Rationalist  system,  if  system  it  may  be  called, 
which,  in  effect,  is  but  ^'  confosion  worse  confounded/'  which, 

• •*  shape  has  none 

Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb," 

from  this — call  it  what  you  may-— the  study  of  older  authors  in 
Germany  is  quite  gone  out )  ephemeral  literature,  modern  criti- 
cism, and  embodied  with  it  modem  scepticism,  seems  to  form  a 
great  body,  at  least,  of  the  lectures  in  the  several  universities  most 
resorted  to,  and  from  the  attendants  on  these  lectures  are  to  go 
forth  in  due  time  those  who  are  not  in  all  probability  (unless 
**  when  the  enemy  shall  come  in  like  a  flood,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
shall  lift  up  a  standard  against  him/'  Isai.  lix.  19)  to  preach,  but 
xaxigXevetv — to  adulterate  with  human  glosses  that  Scripture  of 
God,  every  word  of  which  in  itself  is  pure4!  *^  There  is  probably 
no  people,  '*  says  Professor  Pusey,  who  speaks  from  experience, 
*'  among  whom  the  mighty  dead  are  so  soon  forgotten^  or  the 
great  names  of  the  presient  day  so  unduly  exalted,  as  in  Germany; 
none  probably  among  whom  the  crude  or  faulty  notions  of  incu- 
viduals  obtain  for  a  time  so  extensive  and  pernicious  a  sway^  and 
this  because  the  knowledge  of  the  mass  of  each  generation  is  de- 
rived, for  the  most  part,  extlnsively  from  living  sources."  If  ho  is 
there  anlongst  us  that  on  reading  such  a  passage  as  tfiisl  does  not 
rejoice  to  think,  as  he  lays  down  his  Bible,  that  he  has  been 
taughit  to  Value,  and  does  vattee,  the  works  of  a  Jei^niiy  Taylon 

•  Vok  ii  p.  615— Works,  «il.  ibi.  l«r«. 

t  Letfeir  to  Uie  Bishop  of  Londoih  p«  ^  ' 

f  Remarks  on  Cathedral  Institutions,  p.  48,  second  edition.  \  ^ 
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a  Barrow,  a  Bull,  a  Hall,  a  Jackson,  a  Hooker,  a  South,  a  Water- 
land,  a  Hammond,  a  Lightfoot,  a  Mede,  a  Seeker,  a  Sherlock, 
a  Horsley,  and  all  that  other  cloud  of  witnesses  which  a  king  ^ 
upon  his  throne  rejoiced  to  call  the  giants  of  the  olden  time?  Yet 
how  different  is  the  end  to  which  the  lectures  of  a  Rationalist 
professor  would  lead !    Let  Professor  Pusej  again  speak  for  us. 

**  The  qaestions  in  every  branch  of  theology  discussed  in  Germany^ 
are  strong  meat  for  persons  who  require  a  less  oppressive  nourishment. 
Questions,  as  they  would  occur  to  the  ripened  divine,  are  propounded  to 
those  who  scarcely  know  the  first  elements  of  theology.  The  moment- 
ous subjects  of  inspiration  or  revelation,  the  canon  of  Scripture,  the  re- 
lation of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  New,  are  presented  with  all  the  array 
of  embarrassments  with  which  human  perverseness  has  invested  them,  to 
persons  utterly  incapable  of  forming  a  right  judgment  upon  them,  and 
more  likely  to  pervert  than  to  digest  the  instruction  which  the  professor 
communicates.  At  the  best,  all  which  could  be  anticipated  from  the 
ordinary  student  is  a  subsequent  and  tardy  digestion  of  subjects  which, 
at  the  time,  he  cannot  comprehend.  The  students,  meanwhile,  expect 
that  the  professor  should  declare  to  them  his  opinion  upon  each  subject 
which  has  been  agitated  among  the  German  theologians:  by  reserve 
upon  any  point,  (it  matters  not  whether  it  be  fitted  for  their  age  or  no,) 
he  forfeits  their  confidence  and  his  own  reputation."! 

In  addition  to  all  this,  imagine  Professor  Leo  of  Berlin,  in 
cathedrd,  unhinging  the  belief  of  all  his  auditors  as  to  the  time 
when  Joshua  and  Judges  were  written,  and,  with  others,  bringing 
them  down  so  low  as  in  fact  to  make  them  of  little  authority,  (for 
it  amounts  to  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  this) — imagine  others 
asserting  that  the  Pentateuch  is  a  series  of  myths,X  (a  word,  no 
longer  considered  as  a  counter,  but  current  coin  amongst  the  theo- 
logists) — imagine  all  this,  and  then  what  harvest  is  to  be  expected? 
Let  their  own  bard  answer : — 

*  Some  how  or  oUier,  when  we  think  on  George  III.  these  lines  of  Virgil  will  babble 
up  like  a  clear  spring  amidst  all  the  other  troubles  around  us. 

"  Anrea  quae  perhibent,  illo  sub  rege  fuerunt 
Saecala;  sic  placid&  populos  in  pace  regebat  V* — ^^n.  viii.  324. 

It  is  a  pert  of  that  evil  that  belongs  to  us  that  binders  the  application  being  literal, 
dnd  until  "  the  earth  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea" 
offences  will  needs  come,  with  wars  and  rumours  of  wars.    There  can  be  peace  onl^  in 
the  holy  mountain! 
t  "  Non  ^umiles,  et  obscuri,  neque  eorum  similes,  at  apud  Ennium  est, 

]       'Qui  sui  qusBStus  caus&,  fictas  suscitant  sententias/ 

sed  clari,  et  i>ne8tante8  yiri."-— Cic.  de  Divinat*  lib.  i.  c  40. 

X  See  Mr.fRose't  note,  Introduction,  p.  x.  "  There  is  a  remarkable  similarity  in 
the  yiews  wl^ich  all  the  theologian  writers  take  of  the  earl^  Jewish  history.  It  seems 
almost  as  if  I  myths,'  *  legendary  tales,'  '  national  songs,'  '  national  jbatred,'  and  a 
'  nomad  peoole,'  were  all  their  *  curta  supellex' — a  sort  of  lay  figure,  which  every 
artbt  dressesjup  according  to  his  own  fancy,  and  as  it  best  suits  his  purpose*  With 
these  materiails  any  second-rate  writer  may  take  up  the  Bible,  and  extemporise  a  new 
history  of  thle  Jews." 
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<'  Nicht  hcffiSf  wet  des  Drachm  Zahne  Mat, 
Erfretdkhes  zu  dmten.    Jede  Unthat 
Tragt  ibren  eignen  Rache-Engel  scboa 
Die  bose  Hoffnung,  uDter  ibren  Herzen." 

WaUerutMs  Tod. 

We  shall  conclude  these  remarks  in  the  words  of  the  Rev. 
Hugh  James  Rose^  from  his  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London. 

'(  We  do  not,  perhaps,  above  once  in  a  centnry  deal  with  one  of  so 
diabolkdl  *  a  temper  as  to  have  falsehood  for  bis  object ;  but  the  effect 
of  idly  starting  doubts,  of  exerting  ingenuity  in  maintaining  them,  and  in 
suggesting  them  to  others,  to  whom  they  would  never  have  occurred,  is 
as  evil  as  if  there  were  a  direct  intention  to  mislead ;  and  he  who  pro- 
duces those  effects  is  as  justly  responsible  for  them.  No  terms  of  repro- 
bation can,  in  my  mind,  be  too  strong  to  be  applied  to  any  man,  who, 
in  his  idleness  or  his  perverse  ingenuity,  suggests  or  embodies  doubts 
which  may  shake  the  faith,  and  so,  perhaps,  destroy  the  souls  of  very 
many  of  his  brethren." — p.  157. 

It  is  time  that  we  turned  to  the  Lectures  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  but  we  have  still  a  little  to  say  with  regard  to  the  Ration- 
alists in  Germany^  and  the  neighbouring  king4oms  of  Denmark 
and  Sweden,  for  there  also — eS(nr«p  IcoXoxpao-W  riva  t5j  hmnS 
7rovri§loi$  KaT»(rKs'Saa'a$ — it  has  fixed  its  upas  tooth.  With  respect  to 
Germany,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  religious  and  useful  learning 
is  again  in  its  ascendancy.  There  are  many,  it  is  true,  in  all  her 
universities,  who  are  yet  the  advocates  of  neologistic  notions ;  but 
then  again,  there  are  more  (we  believe  the  assertion  to  be  correct) 
who  have  come  to  Hooker's  conclusion,*!*  '*  that  the  love  of  things 
ancient  doth  argue  staidness;  but  levity  and  want  of  experience 
maketh  apt  unto  innovations."  Rationalism  is  decidedly  driven 
back,  and  the  authorities  quoted  by  Mr.  Rose  (note,  p.  94)  will 
help  to  make  good  what  is  here  said. 

"  Multa  dies  variusque  labor  mutabilis  sevi 
Rettulit  in  melius** 

May  the  good  seed  still  go  on  to  thrive !  May  the  watchword  de- 
livered to  the  students  with  the  Bible,  on  quitting  their  elementary 

*  These  words  suggest  to  us  an  expression  from  the  drama  of  Schiller  just  quoted— 

<*  Vetfiuchtt  vter  mit  dem  Teufel  tpieU  /"—Act  I,  Sc.  II. 

t  Eccles.  Pol.  book  ▼.  $  7.  Would  that  many  of  the  late  writers  had  referred  to 
the  standard  works  in  their  own  land !  for  then  Germany  would  not  have  been  over- 
run,  as  it  has  been,  with  pestilent  criticism.  They  would  then  probably  have  acceded 
to  what  Hooker  has  written  in  a  paragraph  preceding  that  quoted  in  the  text.  "  Sharp 
and  subtile  discourses  of  wit  procure  many  times  very  great  applause ;  but  being  laid 
in  the  balance  with  that  which  the  habit  of  sound  experience  plainlj^  deliyereth,  they 
are  overweighed.  God  may  endue  men  extraordiuarily  with  understanding,  as  it 
pieaseth  him,  but  let  no  man  presuming  thereupon,  neglect  the  instructions  or  despise 
the  ordinances  of  his  elders,  sith  he,  whose  gift  wisdom  is,  hath  said,  '  Ask  thy  father, 
and  he  will  shmo  thee;  thine  ancients,  and  they  shall  tell  t^ee.*"— Deut.  xxxii.  7, 
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career,  be  *'  Tu  thendo  htmos,  seribendo  square  peritos"  In 
that  case,  what  has  already  been  written^  when  winnowed  of  the 
chaff,  will  be  of  infinite  advantage ;  the  unwearied  perseverance 
of  writers  in  a  bad  cause  will  turn  to  the  profit  of  those  who  write 
in  a  good  one,  and  whatever  they  have  written  will  serve  as 
drudges  and  day-labourers  (like  George  Herbert^s  varied  know- 
ledge) to  theology. 

Another  point  we  would  observe  upon  is  this,  and  although  we 
cannot  state  it  so  confidently  as  that  Hationalism  is  on  the  wane, 
still  we  think  (with  exceptions)  it  will  be  found  true.  What  we 
mean  is  this — we  do  not  think  that  the  parochial  clergy  have 
found  neologistic  preaching  to  answer — we  do  not  think  that  such 
notions  find  anything  like  so  much  place  in  the  pulpit  as  is  sup- 
posed. In  towns  (and  naturally  in  the  larger  ones)  that  abami^ 
nation  iniguitously  called  fashionable  preaching  is  doubtless  to  be 
met  with,  and  their  itching  ears  may  have  their  fill  while  the  heart 
is  untouched  ;  but  in  the  country  it  is  not  so.  The  clergy  there, 
we  believe,  are,  like  our  own,  labouring  in  their  calling,  and  zealous 
to  magnify  their  office  f*  and  the  people,  as  they  ought,  instead  of 
being  toXXo)  SiSao-^eaXoi,  receive  the  word  at  their  mouth,  and  are 
hard  to  believe,  what  some  goodrintentioned  people,  but  more 
canting  hypocrites,  in  this  country ^  are  ready  to  persuade  the  sim- 
pler brethren,  that  their  minister  is  not  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel; 
that  his  discourses  may  be  morale  but  they  are  not  religious.     And 

*  We  have  often  thought  that  the  care  and  preparation,  previout  to  oontoMiyoQ, 
amongst  the  Lutheran  clergy,  has  been  of  infinite  bene^t  to  those  over  wboni  tber 
were  set  in  charge,  and  we  have  thought  likewise  that  this  (under  God)  has  been  one 
means  of  stopping  those  sceptical  notions  which  have  gone  forth  from  the  oniyersities. 
We  mention  this  merely  in  a  noU,  because  it  it  a  supposition  of  ouy  own-<^a  point, 
nevertheless,  to  which  we  gave  some  attention  when  the  opportunity  was  in  our  way. 
It  is  true  that  in  many  cases  the  day  of  confirmation  is  made  to  the  young  a  high  fes. 
tival,  and  ends  in  the  dance  and  revelry.  All  this  may  be  (it  is  in  our  jadgment) 
wrong.  But  then  we  are  quite  sure  that  a  toUmn  preparation  li  not  td  be  wiped  off  at 
once.  In  fact,  we  believe  that  confirmation  in  the  Lutlieran  Church  (since  it  was  re- 
vived by  Spener,  who  acted  upon  Arndt's  True  Christianity)  has  been  conducted  for 
nwre  benefit  than  it  has  been  for  some  centuries  in  England.  On  tbia  subject  we  beg 
to  refer  our  readers  to  the  remarks  at  the  end  of  Patrick's  Aqua  Genitalis,  and  we  in^ 
treat  them  to  weigh  carefully  these  words  of  Jackson— **  In  the  mean  time  I  shall 
every  day  bless  my  X4ord  God,  as  lor  all  others,  so  in  particular  for  this  great  blesaing 
bestowed  upon  me,  that  I  was  in  a  convenient  age,  in  a  happy  time  and  place,  pre- 
sented by  my  sureties  in  baptism,  to  ratifie  the  VOW  which  they  made  for  me,  and  to 
receive  the  benediction  of  the  bishop  of  the  dioee$$t  being  first  instracted  in  the  Ckwroke^e 
Catechism  by  the  curate  of  the  parish,  from  whose  lips  (though  but  a  mere  grftmroftr* 
scholar,  and  one  that  knew  better  how  to  read  an  homilie,  or  to  understand  lienmgimt 
or  other  Latine  jtosHlU,  than  to  make  a  termon  in  English)  J  learned  more  good  lessons 
than  I  did  from  many  popular  sermons,  and  to  this  day  remember  more  than  men  «t 
this  time  of  greater  years  shall  find  in  many  latQ  applauded  eattchismt*" — vol.  iii, 
book  X.  c.  50,  p.  S7S,  ed<  fol.  1673,  This  extract,  we  think,  will  9taod  by  us  aa  ao 
2<f>i^(«c  in  what  we  have  remarked  on  this  point ;  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  of  all 
the  clergy,  that  they  are  to  be  exemplary  in  catechising,  instead  of  complaining  that  the 
Church-Catechiam  U  not  for  babes.    But  of  this  we  havQ  lately  0poken« 
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let  not  any  one  take  offence  that  reads  this  simple  avowal  of  a 
great  evil,  and  what  is  likely  (if  it  be  not  overruled  of  God's  good 
spirit)  to  cause  a  great  forsaking  in  the  land;  for  they  may  rest 
assured  that  the  moment  they  banish  the  morality  of  the  Gospel 
from  the  pulpit,  they  will  assuredly  banish  it  from  that  inner  puU 
pitum,  the  hearts  of  God's  people.  It  is  a  most  certain  way  to 
introduce  immorality  amongst  us,  and  those  overflowings  of  un» 
godliness  which  made  the  Psalmist  so  horribly  afrmd.  But 
enough ;  we  will  only  add,  in  the  words  of  Jackson,  who  foresaw 
the  evils,  from  like  causes,  coming  on  in  his  own  day — '^  To  lead 
a  Christian  life  is  more  than  to  be  a  mere  moral  man,  although  it 
always  includes  morality  with  it;  and  whatsoever  is  required  to  a 
moral  life  is  necessarily  required  to  a  Christian  and  godly  life,"— 
vol.  iii.  p.  521. 

A  few  more  words  on  Denmark  and  Sweden — for,  as  said 
abovCj  icoXu  xu)  ift)XPf^  "^^  TsVetfy  Hwr^fi^roL  d^  vfi6i$  i^iKvelrou — 
and  we  turn  to  Mr.  Rose.  In  these  two  countries,  then,  (parti- 
cularly in  Denmark,)  within  these  last  seven  years.  Rationalism 
has  gained  ground  amongst  certain  of  the  professors,  and  this 
because  they  look  up  with  such  respect  to  the  literature  of 
Germany,  which  they  like  ourselves  may  well  do,  provided  we 
qualify  our  admiration  with  some  such  sentence  (it  is  South's)  as 
this—''  When  philosophy  seems  to  contradict  a  divine  trutbj  then 
it  is  to  be  reputed  vain*"  But  the  fact  is,  that  amongst  certain  of 
the  professors  above  mentioned,  new  opinions,  which  have  the 
semblance  of  depth  and  originality,  are  as  idols ;  and  when  once 
these  occupy  the  professors  chair,  then  "  Truth  is  fled  away, 
and  leasing  is  hard  at  hand."     Now, 

*'  Whoso  that  n'ill  beware  by  other  jnen, 
By  bim  shall  other  men  corrected  be  3*' 

therefore,  if  when  they  know,  as  they  must  know,  the  many  and 
great  scholars,  who  in  Germany  are  opposed  to  loose  and  vain 
criticisms, — when  they  must,  if  they  will  open  their  eyes,  see  the 
endless  contradictions  into  which  men  run  when  once  they  leave 
established  truths— ri  yap  xuxov  tS  avstps — this  must  make  men 
think  less  of  that  very  great  learning  to  which  they  have  the  most 
undoubted  title.^     As  yet,  the  evil  has  not  (or  scarcely)  gone 

*  Since  the  last  number  of  our  Review  was  published,  Denmark  has  lost  one  of  her 
choicest  sons — the  vxirld,  a  Christian,  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman — the  excellent  Bishop 
of  Sjaeiland,  Peter  Erasmus  Miiiler,  is  no  more,  **  Han  er  gaact  forud !"  We  cannot 
0ay  how  mocb  kindness  we  received  from  bim,  and  how  much  information.  At  the 
present  moment  bis  lou  as  bishop  will,  we  trust,  be  provided  for  by  the  elevation  of 
Dr.  Jens  MoUer,  whom  we  believe  to  be  directly  opposed  to  the  iUtionaliit  heresy* 
Would  that  we  could  think  the  same  of  his  colleagues ! 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  by  some,  that  the  late  excellent  bishop  was  too  still  and 
quiet,  whilst  opinions  were  gaining  ground  which  lie  should  have  coiioteractedi    Wo 
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forth  from  the  universities.  May  it  be  strangled  at  the  birth,  and 
never  see  the  sun !  We  conclude  by  saying  that  these  remarks, 
(seeing  the  evil  spirit  of  Arianism  among  ourselves,  and  of  Ra- 
tionalism too,  if  they  can  be  separated,)  are  made  "  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger; '  for  we  never  can  forget  the  boundless  hospitality, 
the  continual  tokens  of  kindness,  the  readiness  to  impart  know- 
ledge, added  to  the  tact  and  ability  in  so  doing,  which  we  expe- 
rienced during  our  whole  sojourn  in  the  North. 

«*  Mihi  dulces 

Ignoscent,  si  quid  pecc&ro  stultus,  amici, 
Inque  vicem  iliorum  patiar  delicta  libenter  I* 

After  these  lengthened  remarks  we  turn  gladly  to  Mr.  Rose's 
work — a  work,  in  our  estimation,  of  great  value,  although,  from 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  it  is  almost  throughout  controversial. 
But  here  this  work  and  that  of  the  neologistic  controversial  divines 
widely  differ.  The  latter  write  in  a  speculative  and  disputatious 
spirit;  Mr.  Rose's  Lectures,  on  the  contrary,  are  a  dignified  op- 
position of  science,  falsely  so  called.  Every  energy  of  a  richly 
stored  mind  is  resolutely  put  forward  to  resist  the  inroad  of  scep- 
ticism, whilst  at  the  same  time,  the  way  in  which  the  task  (a  bitter 
one!)  is  executed,  shows  clearly  the  great  value  of  useful  learn- 
ing, sound  criticism,  and  theological  discussion,  when  properly 
balanced  by  sound  judgment,  and  a  heart  open  to  the  truth — that 
the  points  debated  are  **  holy  ground,'^  from  which  the  ancient 
landmarks  are  not  lightly  to  be  removed.  This  statement  made, 
Mr.  Rose  shall  speak  for  himself  as  to  what  is  contained  in  the 
volume  before  us. 

*'  The  Lectures  which  are  now  offered  to  the  public  relate  to  two 
subjects,  being  occupied  partly  with  the  history  contained  in  the  Bible, 
and  partly  with  the  evidence  on  which  we  receive  it.  Their  main  pur- 
pose is  to  trace  some  of  the  effects  which  the  existence  of  the  Law  of 
Moses  appears  to  have  produced  upon  the  character  of  the  Jews  and  the 
events  of  their  history.     I  conceive  the  typical  and  prophetical  character 

have  uo  doubt  but  that  he  did  coanteract  them,  though  the  noise  of  axe  and  hammer, 
^hich  some  think  all  in  all,  vms  not  heard.  But  his,  like  Cranmer's,  was  a  peaceful 
spirit,  and  of  what  he  did  he  made  no  boast.    Let  Cowper  tell  of  him ! 

"  The  roan  whose  virtues  are  more  felt  than  seen, 
Must  drop  indeed  the  hope  of  public  praise ; 
But  he  may  boast,  what  few  who  win  it  can, 
That  if  his  country  stand  not  by  his  skill. 
At  least  bis  follies  have  not  wrought  her  fall." — The  Task,  book  vi. 

To  those  (and  we  know  there  are  some)  who  feel  interested  in  all  that  concerned 
him,  we  give  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  we  received  shortly  after  bis  death  from 
his  son  Ludvig  Miiller : — 

**  En  Brystsyge,  som  alUredefor  endeel  Aar  siden  havde  truet  Hans  Dage  og  i  forrige 
Vintermed  fornyet  Styrhe  hjemiogte  ham,  endte  harts  Lifi  BegyndeUen  of  September 
Maaned"    Hactenus  indulsisse  j  uvat ! 
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of  the  Law  in  reference  to  the  Messiah,  to  be  the  great  and  leading  ob- 
ject of  the  institution,  but  I  apprehend  that  we  may  find  considerable 
profit  from  tracing  its  moral  and  political  effects.  Two  distinct  inqui- 
ries offer  themselves  to  our  notice  when  we  enter  on  these  considera- 
tions— the  effects  which  the  Law  zoos  calculated  to  produce  had  it  been 
obeyed^  and  the  eiSects  which,  in  spite  of  man's  disobedience,  it  actually 
did  produce,  as  well  as  the  punishment  which  befel  the  Israelites  for 
that  disobedience.  The  limits  to  which  1  am  confined  preclude  any- 
thing but  a  rapid  sketch  of  these  points,  and  only  allow  me  to  point  out 
a  part  which  I  feel  convinced  may  be  followed  with  advantage — to  trace 
an  outline,  which  if  succeeding  years  shall  not  enable  me  to  fill  up  my- 
self, I  shall  be  glad  to  resign  into  abler  hands.  The  motive  which  more 
immediately  urged  me  to  select  this  subject,  was  a  series  of  lectures  de- 
livered before  the  University  of  Berlin  by  Professor  Henry  Leo,  and 
published  in  1828.  They  contain  a  view  of  Jewish  history,  founded  on 
the  modern  German  school  of  philology;  and  the  opinions  maintained 
in  them  are  so  at  variance  with  those  which  I  believe  ought  to  flow  from 
a  just  and  philosophical  consideration  of  the  Jewish  history^  that  I  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  bestow  my  labour  chiefly  on  the  points  most 
represented  by  that  writer.  The  belief  of  the  writer  appears  to  be,  that 
the  history  of  the  Jews,  contained  in  the  Bible  as  it  now  stands,  is  in 
great  part  a  fable,  and  that  we  are  to  seek  for  those  fragments  of  truth 
that  can  be  recovered  from  the  darkness  of  antiquity,  by  a  discriminat- 
ing consideration  of  a  variety  of  hints  occasionally  dropped  in  the  most 
ancient  books  of  the  Bible,  and  a  philosophical  view  of  what  must  have 
been  the  case,  judging  the  history  of  the  Jews  by  that  of  other  ancient 
nations.*' — Introduction,  p.  vii. — ix. 

As  Mr.  Rose  continues  to  observe,  this  may  be  a  *' fashionable 
way  at  present  of  writing  history y*  but  it  is  a  most  certain  way  of 
turning  truth  (we  mean^  of  course,  in  men's  writings)  into  fable, 
and  of  unhinging  by  pestilent  doubts  that  certain  surety'^  which 
it  does  one's  heart  good  to  hear  the  poor  talk  of.  In  fact,  it 
seems  to 

''  assume  at  once  that  the  hand  of  Providence  has  never  interfered  visibly 
in  the  conduct  of  human  affairs,  and  that  the  development  of  man's  na- 
ture having  been  due  in  all  cases  to  the  exertions  and  the  circumstances 
of  each  nation,  their  early  history  may  almost  be  deduced  from  a  know- 
ledge of  their  character  and  pursuits  in  later  times,  when  the  accounts 
of  them  are  more  authentic.  Such  considerations  are,  no  doubt,  both  of 
value  and  assistance  in  a  deficiency  of  clear  and  definite  evidence  5  they 
serve,  and  justly  serve,  to  modify  our  views  of  early  history,  when  de- 
rived from  scanty  materials  and  later  historians,  but  they  are  of  little  or 
no  value  against  other  evidence;  and  it  is  when  they  are  used  to  this 
purpose  that  we  are  entitled  to  complain.     An  instance  of  this  kind  of 

*  Schiller  beautifully  says  what  may  well  be  applied  here. 

**  Das  Spiel  des  Lebens  sieht  sich  heiter  an 
Wenn  man  den  sichem  Schatz  im  Hertzeii  tragt." 

Piccolomini,  act  ili.  sc.  iv. 
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prejudice  maybe  found  in  tbe  constant  recurrence  to  the  notion  thit  the 
Israelites  were  entirely  a  nomad  people.  It  is  then  immediately  argued 
that  parts  of  the  Mosaic  account  cannot  be  true^  because  they  are  incon* 
sistent  with  the  habits  of  such  a  nation !  My  readers  will  find  this 
charge  seriously  made  against  part  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  by  Dr. 
Hartmann.  (See  these  Lectures,  p.  77»)  Again — because  priestcrafi 
has  often  been  the  source  of  widely-extended  dominion  over  man,  and 
has  often  appealed  to  fictitious  miracles  and  revelations,  frc.  Professor 
Leo  informs  us  that  all  the  Levitical  appointments  must  be  derived  from 
the  same  source.  {LeOt  p.  81.)" — LectureSf  Introduction^  pp.  ik.  x. 

To  all  this  precious  nonsense  Mr.  Rose  has  made  answer  I7if- 
tually  in  the  volume  before  us;  and  for  ourselves,  we  cannot  help 
paying,  with  reference  to  Drs.  Hartman  and  Leo,  that  "  it  would 
be  as  absurd  a  conceit  as  to  imagine  that  the  sun  was  made  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  colour  the  cheeks  of  our  apples,  and  to  en- 
large the  sphere  of  our  dabbages."  Such  is  the  value  we  set 
upon  their  disquisitions!* 

The  above  extract  from  Mr.  Rose's  Introduction  will  show  the 
scope  of  the  work, — and  we  shall  now  make  such  remarks,  and 
cull  such  of  the  flowers  Scattered  up  and  down  the  book,  as  will 
be  consistent  with  the  length  of  this  article.  Let  it  be  noted^ 
however,  in  passing,  that  these  Lectures  by  no  means  interfere 
with  the  ground  taken  up  by  Dr.  Graves  and  Mr»  BIunt> — both 
of  whose  works  are  a  proof  how  our  parish  priests,  when  need 
calls,  can  buckle  on  the  armour  of  controversy ;  and,  although  they 
make  no  boast,-^although  none  bearing  a  shield  goes  before 
them,  still  the  downright  matter-of-fact  of  the  one,  and  the  unde- 
signed coincidences  of  the  other,  have  fought  such  a  fight  as  to 
slay  the  Philistines,  and  to  leave  the  victory  in  the  hands  of  faith. 
The  work  of  Dr.  Graves  is  truly  invaluable,  and  we  cannot  but 
strongly  advise  every  student  in  divinity  to  get  it  up  (as  it  is 
called)  in  preparing  for  his  ordination.  And,  indeed,  it  may  not 
be  out  of  the  way  to  remark  here,  that  the  late  excellent  Bishop 

*  It  may  seem  curioos  to  us  in  England,  but  still  it  is  the  fact^  (hat  very  many  of  the 
great  northern  scholars  believe  in  the  authenticity  of  Ossian.  The  late  Professor  Rask 
(the  roost  wotiderful  linguist  of  his  day,  and  withal  the  kindest-hearted  tind  most  un^ 
Assuming  of  roen>  whose  corpse,  alas !  for  us,  we  followed  to  the  grave)  believed  tbe  so- 
called  poems  genuine,  as  does  the  living  great  Islandic  scholar  Professor  Fin-Mag- 
nuson,  with  many  others  whom  we  might  name.  The  fact  is,  that  the  style  of  Ossian 
reminds  them  of  their  iBdda,  and  their  judgment  on  the  point  of  evidenci  is  biassed. 
Unluckily  we  cannot  lay  our  hands  at  present  on  our  tieferences,  or  We  could  give 
plenty, — many,  if  we  recollect  right,  iti  tbe  notes  on  the  ^dda  Semnndur  hinm  Froda, 
Neither  Rask  s  nor  Fin-Magnuson's  writings  are  sceptical,  nor^  except  otxasionally, 
do  they  touch  on  theological  subjects,  (as  far  at  least  as  we  are  read  in  them);  but  if 
they  stand  up  for  the  authenticity  of  Ossian,  we  need  not  much  wonder  at  the  creduliity 
of  Dr.  Hartmann,  although  we  must  and  do  wonder  with  Mr.  Kose,  at  his  being  able 
to  reject  the  Pentateuch,  fur  the  authenticity  of  which  (besides  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
written)  there  is  a  mass  of  evidence,  as  full  if  not  fuller  than  any  which  can  be  pro- 
duced  to  prove  anything  beyond  the  memory  of  man.    See  Introduction,  p.  xvi. 
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Lloyd  made  it,  in  his  latter  years,  one  of  the  text  books  olF  his 
private  divinity  lectures, — and  we,  who  write  this,  can  nettr 
forget  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to  him,  for  setting  us  in  the 
rig/it  way,  and  for  making  us  work  through  the  above-natned 
standard  lectures  on  the  four  last  books  of  the  Pentateuch*  We 
were,  it  is  true,  but  one  of  many,  and  otherwise  hardly  known  to 
the  kind-hearted  prelate,  but  we  never  look  to  Dr.  Graves^s  work, 
or  read  the  Epistles  we  read  with  him,  without  being  thankful. 
Oh !  there  be  many  that  can  say,  with  Penius  to  ComutuS|->« 

"  His  ego  centenas  ausim  deposcere  voces, 
Ut,  quantum  mihi  te  sinuoso  in  pectore  fixi, 
Voce  traham  pur& ;  totumque  hoc  verba  resignent 
Quod  latet  arcand,  non  enarrahile^  fibr4,*'&c. — Sat*  v.  24. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  Lectures  under  consideration,  the  sub* 
ject  is,  as  it  were,  opened,  and  the  lateness  of  the  Gospel  in  being 
sent  into  the  world  is  shown  to  contain  no  difficulty.  In  other 
words,  (those  of  the  excellent  John  Miller*),  "  the  appeal  tnade 
by  the  Almighty  to  his  rational  creatures,  to  bring  them  to  the 
knowledge  of  himself,  has  been  progressive ;  progressive,  after  an 
order  of  which  the  character  cannot  be  more  distinctly  expressed 
than  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  to  describe  the  different  stages 
of  human  existence ;  I  mean  in  that  passage,  wherein  he  says, 
'  There  is  a  natural  body,  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body*  How- 
beit  that  was  not  first  which  is  spiritual,  but  that  which  ts  natural; 
and  afterward  that  which  is  spiritual  "  After  this  Mr.  Role 
proceeds  to  show  in  what  sense  the  law  is  (in  the  originalf 

Jiyofsv)  a  schoolmaster  to  lead  us,  as  well  as  it  was  to  lead  the 
ews,  unto  Christ,  and  does  away  with  a  difficulty  which  has 
been  raised,  but  which  we  long  ago  thought  irrelevant  to  the 
subject,  and  needless  to  be  mooted,  though  allowed  to  appear  in 
the  pages  which  we  are  writing.  We  give  Mr.  Rose's  OWn 
words : — 

"  The  Apostle  is  addressing  men,  who  having  embraced  the  Gospel, 
thought  it  incomplete  unless  they  received  the  Law  also,  and  he  there- 
fore sets  before  them  the  proper  uses  of  that  Law  |  but  to  those  who 
lived  under  it,  and  to  those  who  received  the  dispensation  to  which  it 
was  only  preliminary,  he  refers  to  the  advantage  which  the  sense  of 
sin,  awakened  in  man's  heart  by  spiritual  meditation  on  the  former  law, 
brings  to  those  Jews,  who  with  him  embrace  the  Gospel  of  lifb,  and 

*  See  Batnpton  Leciares,  ii.  p.  $7 ;  ft  work  which,  )lk6  Davlson'i  DisicodiMs  on 
Prophecy,  will  bear  any  eulogy.  The  verse  afterwards  meutioned  (Gal.  iit.  34.)  fordis 
the  text  to  the  Bampton  Lecture  alluded  to. 

t  Mr.  Rose,  we  think,  is  right  as  to  the  sense  given  io  yiyvnr,  hath  been,  and  ii.  So 
in  Latin,  "  Coelo  tonatitem  crediditnut  Jovem  regnare,"  where  **  eredidimus"  evidently 
implies  "  we  have  believed,  and  itill  do  believe.** 

Y  2 
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■eek  their  salvation  from  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  by  faith  in  his  blood, 
and  obedience  to  his  will,  and  not  by  compliance  with  the  ceremonial 
commands  of  the  Levitical  ritual.     He  leien  to  the  lesson  which  that 
ritual,  with  its  types  and  sacrifices,  was  capable  of  teaching  to  multi- 
tudes of  pure  spirits  who  lived  under  its  guidance,  and  looked  to  the 
promises  afar  oft  (though  this  is  not  here  a  part  of  the  Apostle's  argu- 
ments,) and  of  teaching  to  those  who  saw  and  rejoiced  in  their  comple- 
iion!    It  is  to  those  who  had  accepted  the  salvation  offered  in  the  name 
of  Christ  that  the  Apostle  addresses  these  words,  and  teaches  them 
how  to  use  the  Scriptures  which  were  written  for  their  learning ;  and 
any  reference  to  a  course  of  successive  training  appears  quite  forced. 
Indeed,  his  reference  to  the  Law  is  partly  in  disparagement  of  it,  as 
compared  with  the  Gospel.     It  was,  he  says,  such  a  measure  of  grace 
as  could  then  be  bestowed  on  man  before  the  fulness  of  time ;  it  was 
not  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  God  to  bestow  more.     But  to  re- 
turn now  to  that  which  was  only  given  till  better  and  brighter  things 
were  opened  to  the  view  of  man,  would  be  to  seek  a  return  from 
freedom  to  bondage,  from  the  full  light  of  matured  age  to  the  season 
of  childhood,  when  we  needed  guardians  and  instructors.     It  would  be 
to  return  from  the  full  blaze  of  meridian  day  to  the  dim  and  faint  twi- 
light that  ushers  in  the  dawn."* — ^pp.  15 — 17. 

The  two  next  Lectures  are  purely  of  an  historical  character, 
and  if  they  deal  more  in  controversy  than  is  meet,  the  fault  (if 
fault  it  be)  rests  not  upon  Mr.  Rose's  shoulders,  but  upon  those 
of  the  daring  objectors  to  the  plain  and  simple  narrative  of  the 
Bible.  The  object  of  these  Lectures,  as  a  course,  being  to  show 
the  **  effects  which  the  Law  of  Moses  produced  among  the  Jews, 
at  various  times  during  the  seasons  of  its  acceptance  or  neglect;** 
and  all  the  inferences  being  drawn  from  early  Scripture  as  their 
groundwork ;  it  was  necessary  to  show  that  the  plain  and  simple 
narrative  written  for  our  learning,  was,  as  until  the  times  of 
Aben  Ezra  and  afterwards  of  Spinosa  it  was  supposed  to  be^ 
altogether  the  pure  and  undefiled  word  of  God.  Mr.  Rose  then 
remarks : — 

"  Before  we  proceed  to  the  discussion  itself,  let  me  remind  you, 
that,  although  the  origin  of  the  Law  of  Moses  be  a  question  which  is 
here  considered  only  on  historical  grounds,  it  is  a  question  fraught 
with  consequences  of  the  deepest  moment  to  the  most  vital  doctrines 
of  Christianity.    The  plain  and  simple  statements  of  the  Pentateuch 

•  This  last  sentence  so  closely  resembles  tlie  remark  of  Isodore  of  Pelasinm  that  we 
subfix  it.     It  is  this,  'AyarlXXovTOC  ^d^Toc,  o  opdpo;  vvoyaif/ii  *  h\la  avla^wraq  MfAV^Sf,  ra 

0-xiaV/uctTa  *  OTi  h  t5  tvayyixto  e-o^U  i^iXAfx^n,  h  ru  vSfX,a  vaihtyatyU  ia^oXaa^.' — Lib.i. 
ep.  ^57.  Being  so  situated  as  not  to  command  the  original  work,  we  have  been 
obliged  to  give  the  quotation  from  our  adversaria,  and  do  not  vouch  for  verbal  accu- 
racy, though  we  believe  it  to  be  correct.  We  are  of  those  who  feel  tlie  truth  of  what 
Nelson  says  iu  his  Life  of  Bull,  p.  34,  Works,  Ed.  Burton. 
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are  the  foundation  of  a  large  portion  of  the  reasoning  of  St  Paul ;  and 
if  the  Pentateuch  be^  as  some  would  persuade  us,  the  work  of  a  later 
age  than  that  of  Moses,  and  if  it  be  a  collection  of  documents  written 
at  various  times,  by  unknown  authors,  all  our  notions  on  these  reason- 
ings must  be  changed.  Now,  however  this  consideration  might,  in  the 
first  instance,  bias  my  opinion,  however  it  might  dispose  me  to  receive 
with  the  utmost  possible  caution  any  arguments  which  attempted  to  set 
aside  the  commonly  received  opinions  on  the  subject,  I  think  his  logical 
arguments  and  historical  evidence  must  always  be  attentively  consi- 
dered and  fairly  weighed.  I  have,  therefore,  in  the  examination  of 
this  question,  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  arguments 
brought  against  us,  entirely  abstracting  from  all  consideration  (of)  the 
consequences  to  which  they  may  lead ;  and  I  confess,  that  the  longer  I 
dwell  upon  the  new  hypothesis,  or  rather  the  new  hypotheses  which 
have  been  proposed,  the  more  strongly  I  feel  convinced  of  the  unsound- 
ness of  the  grounds  on  which  they  are  advanced,  and  of  the  truth  of 
the  one  simple  statement  of  Scripture."* — pp.  19,  20. 

These  are  very  plain  remarks,  and  upon  these  Mr.  Rose  pro- 
ceeds to  his  work  fairly  and  resolutely.  Leaving  the  discussions 
as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
have  so  well  performed  their  work  as  Iconoclasts  of  scepticism,  he 
himself  goes  forth  to  fight  the  same  battles  in  the  plains  of 
Canaan  which  they  fought  in  the  wilderness,  and  shows  that  the 
arguments  drawn  from  the  earlier  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  are  equally  vain  and  false  with  those  brought  against 
the  Pentateuch.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  follow  Mr.  Rose 
through  those  well-written  pages  which  destroy,  nay,  grind  to 
powder  and  annihilate  every  position  which  Professor  Leo  has 
taken  up.  We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  second  and  third  of 
of  these  Lectures.     Suffice  it  to  remark,  that, — 

"  The  sum  and  substance  of  the  accusation  against  the  genuineness 
of  the  Pentateuch  is  this,  that  these  historical  Scriptures  do  not  recog- 
nize the  existence  of  such  a  system  as  that  which  the  Pentateuch  pro- 
fesses to  have  established,  and  therefore,  that  the  Pentateuch  itself,  or 
part  of  it,  is  of  later  date  than  these  writings." — ^p.  29. 

And  then  with  especial  reference  to  the  Book  of  Joshua: — 

"  The  system  which  Professor  Leo  adopts  seems  to  be  the  follow- 
ing: that  the  Pentateuch  was  composed  and  conmiled,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  Hilkiah  the  Priest,  and  remodelled  by  Ezra.     It  is  clear, 

*  In  p.  21,  Mr.  Rose  has  occasion  to  make  a  remark  on  the  difficulties  of  Scripture, 
which  will  include  what  comes  under  the  head  oi  ap^pearance  of  inconsiitency.  On  this 
point  we  beg  to  refer  our  readers  to  a  few  short  remarks  of  Archdeacon  Bather,  in 
Vol.  ii.  p.  9d,  of  his  very  sound  practical  Sermons.  We  have  seldom  seen  a  more  lucid 
discourse  than  that  on  Justification  in  the  same  volume,  p.  248.  Sermons  like  to  these^ 
and  John  Miller's  (**  Agmen  agens — magnique  ipse  agminit  imtar,**y  are  worth  nil  the 
hot-pressed  trumpery  of  an  age. 
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iktkt  Wbite  the  Book  of  Joshua  stands  as  an  ancient  and  a  genuine  book» 
»))  thftse  arguments  are  unavailing,  for  this  book  recognizes  so  large  a 
ipcirlion  of  the  Levitical  appointments,  that  our  opponenu  themselves 
would  give  up  the  question,  if  the  evidence  of  Joshua  be  admitted  as  a 
witness  lo  the  state  of  the  Jews  previous  to  the  times  of  the  Judges. 
The  professor,  therefore,  engages  to  set  aside  the  genuineness  and  the 
imtiquity  of  this  book  from  internal  evidence.  He  has  had  the  advaa- 
lage  of  culling  his  arguments  from  the  advocates  of  every  difierept 
modification  m  the  hypotheses  of  this  new  school  of  history,  philoso- 
phy, and  criticism,  and  we  are  entitled  to  conclude,  that  he  has,  as  he 
{iroftsses,  selected  the  weightiest  arguments  he  can  flud."*— pp^  31,  SA. 

Mft  Rose  then  tells  us  that  the  professor  rests  his  c^se  on 
lour  arguments  only,  and  these  he  produces,  and  deals  with  them 
so  ronghlyji  that  Tbor  with  his  hamn^er  could  not  have  dealt  half 
HUcb  execution  as  he  has  done,  on  the  heathennesse  of  Scaqdina-!- 
via.  But  we  have  said  above^  that  we  are  not  about  to  enter  on 
the  answers  to  the  objections^ — the  whole  subject  is  painful  in 
the  extreme.  There  U,  nevertheless,  a  passage  in  p.  47  which, 
however  unwilling  we  are  to  touch  upon  it,  we  shall  yet  quote  to 
show  the  way  in  which  belief  2ind  unbelief  hsindle  the  same  kind  of 
subjects.  The  objection,  in  Mr.  Rose's  words,  is  this.  Professor 
Leo  asserts  '*  without  hesitation,  that  the  origin  attributed  to 
Moab  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  is  a  mere  tale  invented  to  gratify 
the  malignity  of  a  national  enmity  with  Moab."  To  which  Mr, 
Rose  remarks,  *^  on  this  assertion  I  have  only  one  observation  to 
olBPer.  Whether  this  writer  believes  the  Book  of  Genesis  prior 
or  subsequent  to  the  time  of  David,  the  Book  of  Ruth  is  clearly 
later  than  that  time  i  and  on  what  principle  will  Professor  Leo 
explain  the  fact,  that  men,  prepared  to  falsify  any  document,  and 
to  invent  any  falsehood,  traced  the  descent  of  their  favourite  mo- 
narch from  a  hated  and  a  despicable  race  f "  On  a  par  with  this 
objection  of  the  professor  is  another,  which  is  referred  to  in  the 
note, — we  allude  to  the  curse  of  Noah  on  Canaan, — and  both, 
we  cannot  but  say,  savour  of  unbelief.  But  what  on  this  point 
says  belief?  Let  the  answer  be  given  in  the  words  of  John 
MilliTj  in  hisL  Bamptoii  Lectures, — a  \^or|;,  \ve  repeat^  full  of 
everything,  like  its  author,  that  is  good. 

^*  *An  early  instance  then,  illustrative  at  once  of  all  the  considera- 
.lions  upon  which  our  argument  proceeds,  is  to  be  found  (I  think)  in  the 
case  of  Noah  and  his  sons,  as  related  in  the  end  of  the  ninth  chapter  of 
the  Book  of  Genesis.  A  melancholy  specimen,  indeed,  of  human 
frailty,  consider  it  in  what  point  of  view  we  will !  It  is  a  narration 
altogether  at  variance  with  every  notipn  which  we  entertain  (speaking 

*  Se^  Xipct.  T«  p.  118.    We  trust  that  tbe  lengtk  of  the  extract  will  be  e}i:ca$^d,  as  it 
is  90  mach  to  our  purpose,  and  so  goodly  a  sample  of  Christiv^  orthQdoxy. 
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critically)  of  seemliness  or  dignity.  It  is  an  event  which  no  historian, 
as  such,  would  naturaUy  have  recorded,  even  though  he  recorded  the 
consequences.  It  is  a  detail  of  twofold  painfulness :  the  painfulness  of 
infirmity  in  the  patriarch ;  and  that  of  guilt  in  his  son.  It  is  mani- 
lestly  a  tale  from  which  the  ear  and  the  eye  of  refined  female  delicacy, 
at  least,  would  involuntarily  shrink.  In  what  various  and  easy  ways 
it  stands  exposed  to  the  derision  and  scorn  of  infidelity,  need  not  to  be 
pointed  out. 

*^  But  how  does  it  appear  to  a  Christian,  looking  at  it  only  through 
the  light  of  humility  and  faith  ?  Is  it  human  nature,  or  is  it  not?  Is  it 
striking,  or  is  it  not  ?  What,  if  we  glance  in  pity  from  the  patriarch's 
infirmity  to  our  Redeemer's  solemn  admonition.  Take  heed  to  your^ 
selveSf  lesi  at  any  time  your  hearts  be  overcharged  wUh  surfeiting  and 
dmmhetmess  ;*  and  firom  the  curse  pronounced  upon  Canaan,  the  son  of 
the  undutiful  Ham,  to  the  fearfully  lively  warning  of  the  Wise  Man, 
The  eye  that  mocketh  at  his  fat  her — the  rofoens  of  the  valley  shall  pick  it  out, 
(md  theyouBg  eagles  shall  eat  t//f  And  then,  for  a  double  purpose,  let 
us  direct  our  thoughts  to  the  patriarch's  consequent  prophecy ;  pon- 
dering, first,  whether  experience  cannot  find  an  echo  to  the  curse  of 
Canaan  in  the  general  fortune  of  undutiful  children ;  and,  secondly, 
whether  the  wonderful  accomplishments  of  prophecy  itself  may  not, 
at  once,  discover  its  true  Author,  and  the  special  providence  of  the 
whole  transacticm. 

<<  Now  if  there  be  absurdity  in  any  of  these  views,  or  violence  offered 
though  but  to  language,  or  possibility  of  misleading  either  a  soul  to 
evil,  ot  even  a  critical  judgment  into  weakness,  let  them  be  rejected. 
But  if  not,  there  is  at  least  an  advantage  on  the  side  of  faith  and  piety, 
in  the  contemplation  of  such  a  passage ;  and  this  advantage  the  satirist 
shall,  unintentionally,  express  for  us : — 

• *  E  caelo  descendit  TvCiOi  crcavrov, 

Figendum  et  memori  tractandum  pectore.'}; — 

Juv.  Sat,  xi.  27,  28. 

Such  are  the  different  ways  in  which  eyes  and  no  eyes, — belief  tind 
unbelief -^look  on  the  words  of  eternal  life! 

It  is  now  necessary  to  turn  to  the  end  of  the  third  Lecture^ 
and  to  show  the  points  on  which  Mr.  Rose  has  declared  the  evi- 
dence of  the  German  Rationalists  defective*  He  says,  endeavoured 
to  show, — we  say,  has  declared,  has  shown;  in  other  respects  the 
words  are  exactly  his  own. 

.  *  Lake»  xa.  S4. 

t  Prov.  XXX.  17. 

%  **  It  maj  be  noted  farther,*'  Miller  adds  in  a  note,  "  (with  regard  to  our  explana* 
tor  J  obtervatioD,)  that  here  b,  in  this  very  first  (and  most  distressing)  example,  an 
bislaoee  oi  ndt  unmixed  depravity.  And  what  abundant  reason  have  we  ourselves,  as 
the  descendants  of  Japheth,  to  adore  the  mercy  of  an  all-wise  Lord,  who  hath  sorely 
annexed  exceeding  great  reward,  either  present  or  to  come,  to  tlie  right  performance  of 
•wry  duty.*' 
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"  1st.  That  in  the  order  in  which  the  disciples  of  the  modern  school 
of  criticism  arrange  the  hooks  of  the  Old  Testament,  while  they  decide 
with  the  utmost  confidence,  they  are  yet  so  devoid  of  any  well-grounded 
and  generally  acknowledged  principles,  that  they  fall,  not  only  into 
small  differences,  but  into  the  most  palpable  contradictions  of  each 
other. — (See  Notes  and  Appendix  A,) 

"  2dly.  That  although  the  existence  of  the  Book  of  Joshua,  at  a 
period  at  all  contemporary  with  the  composition  of  the  Book  of  Judges, 
would  destroy  these  hypotheses  at  once,  they  fail  in  their  attempts  to 
set  aside  its  antiquity,  as  the  strongest  proof  they  give  of  its  later  origin 
is  simply  that  it  opposes  their  hypotheses. 

"  Sdly.  That  so  far  from  founding  their  system  in  respect  to  these 
parts  of  Scripture  (the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua)  on  any  modem  im« 
provements  in  the  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  language,  that  system  rather 
tends  to  violate  the  laws  their  greatest  authority  has  established. 

"  4thly.  That  they  proceed  on  an  assumption  which  they  have  not 
proved,  viz.  that  the  Pentateuch  was  of  gradual  growth ;  and  that  in 
their  investigations  on  the  subject  they  use  this  assumption  to  discredit 
some  of  the  books  of  Scripture,  and  then  argue  from  the  supposed 
silence  of  the  rest  that  their  assumption  is  true. — {See  Notes,  Appendix 
A.  especially  %  2.) 

*'  5thly.  That  they  do  not  treat  Scripture  with  that  fairness  which 
it  would  deserve  were  it  merely  an  ancient  book,  and  recommended  by 
no  strong  evidence,  and  by  no  approval  of  the  inspired  writers  of  the 
New  Testament. 

<<  And  lastly.  That  the  silence  of  the  earlier  historical  books  as  to 
the  law  is  greatly  exaggerated." 

We  have  but  to  remark,  in  setting  down  these  conclusions, 
that  they  are  directed  only  to  those  of  the  Neologists, — because, 
as  we  remarked  in  the  earlier  pages  of  this  Article,  the  sceptical 
opinions  advocated  by  the  hi  'jnoi  Professor  Leo,  are  opposed  by  a 
host  of  authors  and  divines  in  Germany,  through  whose  influence 
(under  God)  we  sincerely  hope  to  find  that  religious  and  useful, 
not  speculatively  presumptuous  and  almost  blasphemous,  learn- 
ing, will  again  flourish  and  abound.  Nor  need  we  doubt, — 
'*  Quippe  solo  natura  subest.'^ 

And  now,  having  stated  the  scope  of  this  work,  we  would  wil- 
lingly pursue  what  would  suit  our  own  inclinations  far  better 
than  the  rummaging  and  ransacking  of  German  rationalism.  We 
would  willingly  lay  before  our  readers  many  thoughts  which  Mr. 
Rose's  work  has  suggested  for  good.  We  hope  and  trust,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Rose  himself  will  be  enabled  (for  if  life  is  spared 
he  promises  in  the  Introduction)  on  some  future  day  to  follow 
up  and  give  to  the  world  a  work  of  which  this  may  be  considered 
as  but  a  sketch  or  an  outline.  It  would,  in  our  opinion,  give 
scope  to  a  far  more  profitable  train  of  thought  than  did  the 
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Divine  Legation  of  Moses  demonstrated  to  its  clever  and  ingenious 
author. 

Having  said  this,  we  might  conclude,  but,  in  so  doing,  we 
think  we  should  not  deal  justly  with  the  Hulsean  Lecturer.  We 
should  leave  him  merely  in  the  light  of  a  controversialist,  which  we 
are  determined  not  to  do,  as  he  speaks  also  trumpet-tongued  from 
a  pulpit,  where  the  majesty  of  Gospel  truth  must  have  its  effect. 
We  shall  therefore  quote  two  long  passages,  which  will  speak  for 
themselves, — M  buon  vino  non  bisogna  /rasca.— The  first  speaks 
of  the  living  and  lasting  uses  of  the  Law. 

**  One  triumph  of  the  Law  has  now  been  fuUy  considered ;  but,  like 
all  the  agents  of  God  in  the  world  of  nature,  that  Law  was  not  destined 
for  one  set  of  functions  alone.  The  other  objects  which  were  attained 
by  its  establishments  will  furnish  matter  for  our  thought  on  future  oc- 
casions ;  but  it  would  be  a  low  and  incompetent  view  of  God*s  word 
(although  some  of  its  purposes  were  temporary)  to  believe  that  all  its 
use  has  passed  away.* 

'*  The  word  of  God  is  an  everlasting  possession  for  the  sons  of  men! 
The  combat  it  has  once  maintained  with  the  weakness  of  man  is  ob- 
tained for  ever,  because  it  grapples  with  him  in  the  very  depths  of  his 
being;  and  the  very  commands  which  were  first  issued  against  practices 
firom  which  we  feel  no  fear  at  present,  may  find  even  among  ourselves 
habits  of  thought  which  their  voice  rebukes,  and  to  which  their  con- 
demnation applies. 

"  *  I,  the  Lord  thy  God,  am  a  jealous  God,'  would  be  a  sentence  of 
no  terror  now,  if  that  jealousy  could  be  kindled  only  by  our  renouncing 
every  claim  to  the  character  of  reasonable  beings,  and  bowing  down  to 
wood  and  stone !  This  is  not  the  trial  of  our  days ;  what  trials  may 
await  us  we  presume  not  to  determine ;  but  among  them  the  spirit  of 
indifference  to  religion,  combined  with  a  zealous  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
may  perchance  be  one  of  the  most-f-  formidable,  and  to  this  spirit  the 
jealousy  of  God  addresses  its  most  solemn  warnings,  its  most  awful 
denunciations !  It  proclaims  that  one  way  of  safety  is  opened  to  the 
children  of  men,  and  that  no  other  path  can  lead  to  the  gates  of  heaven! 
However  man  may  deceive  himself  into  the  belief,  that  knowledge  alone 
can  elevate  his  being,  he  is  but  building  up  in  his  heart  an  altar  at 
which  he  offers  up  the  brightest  and  best  gifts  which  God  has  bestowed 
upon  him.     And  he  receives  in  return  only  perishable  treasures. 

"  The  one  means  of  elevation  to  his  nature,  which  is  offered  to  his 
acceptance,  is  communion  with  the  Father  of  Light  and  Truth,  in  the 
earnest  prayers  of  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart — the  one  means  of 
restoration  to  his  lost  holiness  is  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
answer  to  those  prayers.     The  one  way  of  safety  is  a  life  spent  under 

*  See  two  Sermons  by  Bishop  van  Mildert,  vol.  i.  p.  223 — 270,  especially  p.  234. 

t  See  Shuttleworth*s  second  volume  of  Sermons,  p.  314,  &c.  The  Discoarse  here 
alloded  to  is  on  1  Cor.  xiii.  11 — 13,  and  on  this  head  contains  some  excellent  advice. 
How  applicable  most  it  have  been  to  his  audience  at  St.  Mary's! 
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the  sanctifying  influence  of  prayer,  thus  offered  up  through  that  Re* 
deeraer  by  whose  blood  alone  he  feels  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  haa 
been  opened  to  all  believers ! 

*^  We  bow  not  the  knee  to  Baal,  xpe  make  not  a  graven  image.  What- 
ever be  the  idolatry  of  which  we  are  guilty,  it  is  not  that  gross  form  of 
it  in  which  the  Jewish  Church  sinned,  but  we  may  be  guilty  of  spiritual 
idolatry;  and  whenever  we  take  the  guide  of  life  from  any  other  source 
than  God's  own  word,  we  are!  We  are  guilty,  and  the  jealousy  of  God 
will  as  surely  visit  our  sins,  as  it  did  those  of  his  chosen  people !  The 
provision  against  our  spiritual  temptation  is  as  ample  as  that  which 
God*s  Law  offered  against  the  grosser  temptations  of  the  days  of  old, 
and  we  are  as  strictly  bound  to  use  it.  The  word  of  God  is  destined 
to  preserve  his  ark,  the  Church,  through  aU  its  trials.  Whatever  wind 
shall  beat  against  the  Church,  however  wildly  the  stormy  waters  may 
lash  its  sides — whether  fanaticism  assail  us  from  one  quarter  or  in- 
difference from  another — the  word  of  Grod  hath  power  to  calm  the  first, 
and  to  stir  up  the  second.  Though  for  a  season  they  may  disturb, 
they  cannot  destroy — the  same  protection  which  for  centuries  has 
maintained  that  Ark  entire  and  unbroken  by  the  waves,  will  maintain  it 
to  the  end!"— p.  116—119. 

The  above  extract  isj»  in  our  eyes,  powerful  and  true, — but 
whose  heart  can  resist  the  power  of  the  words  that  follow?  ^'  Im- 
mortaiia  mortali  sermone!" 

'*  If  there  be  one  curse  more  bitter  than  another  to  man,  it  is  to  be 
the  offspring  of  an  irreligious  home — of  a  home  where  the  voice  of 
praise  and  prayer  ascends  not  to  God,  and  where  the  ties  of  human 
affection  are  not  purified  and  elevated  by  the  refining  influence  of 
religious  feeling — of  a  home,  to  which,  if  the  cares  or  tne  sorrows  of 
life  shall  bring  religion  to  the  heart  in  after  days,  that  heart  cannot  turn 
without  bitterness  of  feeling,  without  anguish  and  vexation  of  spirit. 
If  there  be  a  curse  to  any  country,  where  the  truths  of  religion  are 
known^  the  deepest  and  bitterest  curse  which  can  be  inflicted  on  it  is  a 
multitude  of  homes  like  that  which  I  have  supposed !  Such  homes  send 
forth  their  sons  unchecked  in  evil  thoughts,  unhallowed  in  their  habits^ 
and  untaught  in  love  to  God — the  name  and  cross  of  Jesus  Christ 
^tamped  perhaps  upon  their  forehead,  but  not  written  in  their  hearts — 
and  tney  send  them  forth  to  prey  upon  the  land,  and  to  become  its 
curse  and  its  destruction.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  blessing 
to  the  religious  home,  which  no  tongue  can  speak,  no  language  can 
describe!  The  home^  where  in  early  years,  the  heart  is  trained  to  a 
love  of  God,  and  to  take  pleasure  in  his  worship  and  service,  inter- 
weaves with  the  existence  of  man's  holy  affections  which  die  not  with 
the  circumstances  that  gave  them  birth,  which  last  long  even  though 
they  may  for  a  season  be  forgotten  and  neglected,  and  which  exercise 
at  least  some  check  upon  the  evil  of  the  human  heart,  and  often,  nay 
commonly,  recal  it  to  hear  again  the  voice  of  God,  and  to  return  to 
the  paths  of  holiness  and  peace !  How  great,  bow  unspeakable  is  th^ 
happiness  of  a  land  wheie  hennes  hkst  this  are  commoa ;  and  such  ibm 
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Almighty  hud  commanded  ^very  father  of  a  family  to  make  his  house 
in  the  passage  of  the  Law  which  has  just  heen  read.  (Deut.  vi.  7.)* 
How  far  this  precept  was  complied  with,  how  far  it  hrought  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  purpose  with  it>  the  scanty  notices  of  domestic  manners 
which  the  hooks  of  Scripture  give,  will  not  enahle  us  to  determine.  It 
cannot,  alas !  have  heen  acted  up  to  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  given, 
or  no  such  national  degeneracy  would  have  disgraced  the  annals  of  the 
people  as  that  of  which  we  read  in  many  seasons  of  their  history."—* 
p.  143^145. 

Passages  like  these,  and  in  their  spirit^  make  a  book  to  be  a 
delight,  though  it  be  a  book  almost  of  controversy ;  nor  are  these 
passages  few  and  far  between, — 

«  Purpureusy  h$e  qui  spknekait  tmus  et  altera** 

on  the  contrary,  each  Lecture  abounds  in  them,  and  such  is  the 
character,  such  is  the  spirit  of  them  all.  As  then  we  began  with 
Fuller,  so  may  we  end.  The  passage  occurs  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  Controversial!  Divine,  of  whom  he  says — 

**  He  is  resohite  and  stable  infundameataU  points  of  Religion,  These 
are  his  fixed  poles  and  axle-tree,  about  which  he  moves,  whilst  they 
stand  unmoveable.  Some  sail  so  long  on  the  sea  of  controversies, 
t08s*d  up  and  down,  to  and  fro,  pro  and  con^  that  the  very  ground  to 
them  seems  to  move,  and  their  judgments  grow  sceptioall  and  unstable, 
in  the  most  settled  points  of  divinity.  When  he  (i.  e,  our  controversiaU 
divine)  cometh  to  preach,  especially  if  it  be  to  a  plain  auditory>  with  the 
Paracelsians  he  extracts  an  oil  out  of  the  driest  and  hardest  bodies, 
^nd  knowing  that  knotty  timber  is  unfit  to  build  with,  be  edifies  people 
with  easie  and  profitable  matter." 

We  had  done,  and  had  awarded  our  meed  of  praise,  which  is 
most  justly  due ;  but,  on  turning  to  our  notes,  we  find  some  few 
words  marked  as  hardly  consistent  with  the  general  purity  of  Mr. 
Ilose's  style,  which,  if  we  can  discern  ought,  like  that  of  his 
brother,  betrays  an  acquaintance  with  the  goodly  folios  of  our 

*  Tfaeie  are  some  excellent  retuwrfcs  to  the  same  parpoise  in  the  Preface  to  Mr.  Hind's 
Catechist's  Manual,  pp.  xiii.  xiv.  *'  The  practice"  (i.  e,  of  family  worship)  **  is  im- 
menseiy  impoitapt.  This  reiigioos  intercourse  is  not  only,  it  shouki  he  reaiembeKd, 
the  4iM:haige  of  a  duty  which  each  individual  owes  to  God,  hut «  prineiple  of  domes- 
tic union,  which  Divine  goodness  h&S  superadded  to  the  ties  of  nature  and  of  worldly 
pursuit ;  9nd  has  added,  we  may  hope,  for  the  express  purpose  «^  uniting  a  family  as 
IMC&  for  ever.  When  the  ordinary  course  of  society,  not  to  mention  the  luder  mis^ 
chance  of  fortune,  has  dispersed,  ^fter  a  few  years  of  union,  the  party  which  assembled 
round  the  father's  fire-side,  what  is  the  natural  fate  of  early  affectionji  kindred  pursuits, 
and  all  that  mingles  in  the  spell  of  home?  If  ^s  children  of  this  world  on^  we  have 
heen  united,  the  bond  of  union  may  be  more  or  less  lasting,  hut  it  must  yield  to  the 
world's  decaying  influence.  Do  Mte  wish  to  rivet  it  for  ever  ?  Po  we  wish  to  carry  it 
onto  a  period  when  we  shall  be  *  as  the  angels  which  are  in  heaven?*  We  must  begin 
in  an  earthly  home  the  intercourse  of  angels ;  and,  by  exercising  together  a  common 
faith  and  a  common  hope,  prepare  to  f  njoy  together  a  common  heaven." 
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best  divines.  We  mean  such  as  '*  ungainly*^  applied  to  man's 
temper^  in  p.  14,  and  **  scathe/^  in  p.  6,  with,  perhaps,  one  or  two 
more.  By  the  way,  is  there  not  also  an  awkwardness  of  expres- 
sion in  the  first  sentence  of  p.  151?  should  not  rendered  it  be 
erased  ?  As  to  the  words  above  mentioned,  we  do  not  mean  to 
obelize  them  as  absolutely  faulty,  but  we  think  them  out  of  place; 
and  in  the  case  of  scathe,  (though  it  be  still  used  in  the  north,)  it 
is  now  considered  as  belonging  to  poetic  diction,  and  thus,  finding 
it  in  prose,  we  miss  the  warmth  of  poetry,  and  are  reminded  of 
the  3d  chap,  of  Aristotle's  3d  book  of  Rhetoric — Trep)  in)xp»$ 


Art.  IV. — Pantika:  or.  Traditions  of  the  most  Ancient  Times. 
By  William  Howitt.  London :  Whittaker  &  Co.,  Ave-Maria 
Lane.     1 835.     2  vols. 

Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  this  work,  because  it  is  one 
province  of  a  Theological  Review  to  discountenance  the  abuse 
of  things  sacred.  Mr.  Howitt  has  sinned  flagrantly,  by  mixing 
up  Scriptural  associations  with  the  crude  and  fantastic  dreams, 
which  he  chooses  to  call  '*  Traditions:"  and  he  has  gone  far  to 
show  us  what  strange  things  may  be  done,  or  attempted,  by 
authorcraft  as  well  as  by  *'  priestcraft.^' 

In  his  Preface  to  these  volumes,  their  ingenious  author  enun* 
ciates  two  Propositions  which,  whatever  difference  of  opinion 
may  exist  regarding  their  precise  application  to  his  own  labours, 
few  will  be  inclined  to  dispute  as  General  Canons  of  Criticism. 
1st,  That  if  a  Work  of  Imagination  be  true  to  Nature  it  will  ex- 
cite Natural  Sympathies,  however  remote  may  be  the  Times  and 
Places  in  which  the  scene  of  action  happens  to  be  laid.  2dly. 
That  a  goo<2  Work  will  succeed  in  spite  of  these  accidents  of  Time 
and  Place ;  a  had  one  will  fail  even  with  them.  Or,  to  employ 
Mr.   Howitt's  own  words  for  the  latter  moiety  of  his  position, 

*  We  by  no  means  wish  to  be  anderstood  that  this  word  has  no  claims  upon  prose, 
-'Johnson  s  Dictionary  would  show  the  coutrar^f, — but  it  is  not  new  used  in  prose. 
The  word  itself  might  lead  a  man  into  the  limbo  of  derivation,  which  is  near  akin  to 
another  limbo.  A0-xqd))c  or  unscatW,  may  be  found  in  Homer  (e.  g*  II.  x.  S12,  v.  S47), 
and  in  some  shape  or  other  in  all  tb.e  Gothic  derivative  languages.  It  may  be  seen 
in  the  Mssso-Gothic  Shaidan,  (Cf.  Goth.  Gloss.) ;  the  Anglo-Saxon  ]*ca^e  ;  the 
German  Schade;  the  Islandic  Shadd,  (vide  GUtSi,  in  Niali'Saga),  from  at  shd,  (vide 
Gloss  inJEd.);  the  Danish  Shade;  the  Swedish  Skada  (vide  Ihre's  Gloss.  Suieogott. 
in  voc,) ;  and  in  the  Scotch  Skaith.  The  word  has  likewise  found  its  way  into  the 
Sclavonic  dialects, — e.  g,  in  Polish  Szkodse.  In  fact,  it  has  descended  with  the  confu- 
sion ;  and  the  particulars  in  the  Islandici  Danish,  and  Swedish  works  before  us,  relative 
to  this  single  word,  would  fill  half  a  dozen  such  pages  as  these—* 

"  Ohe!  jam  satis  est,  ohe!  Libelle." 
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that  a  bad  Work  will  not  succeed  '*  beyond  that  short  and  con- 
temptible moment  which  the  hankerers  after  personalities  devote 
to  the  hurried  act  of  devouring  them/' 

In  order,  perhaps,  to  escape  the  hazard  of  catering  for  any 
meal  so  crude  and  hasty  as  that  which  he  has  described  above, 
Mr.  Howitt  has  chosen  to  transport  his  readers  to  times  before 
or  not  long  after  the  Flood;  and  to  select  as  bis  dramatis  persona, 
spiritual  essences  and  primeval  men  and  women.  If  we  are  right 
in  conjecturing  his  object,  he  has  doubtless  attained  it;  for  Angels, 
Devils,  and  Ante-diluvian  Heroes  and  Heroines  are  little  likely 
to  whet  this  gobbling  appetite  for  personalities :  May-fair  and 
Brighton  will  scarcely  seem  to  be  adumbrated  under  Jerusalem 
and  Zidon :  and  the  readers  of  fashion  who  may  chance  to  recog- 
nize themselves  or  any  of  their  associates  in  the  characters  of 
Pelham,  of  Granby,  of  Devereux,  or  of  Tremaine,  will  not  suspect 
masquerading  in  Azims,  Moabites  and  Cushites,  in  Dalphon, 
Ahlab,  and  Talmai. 

This  avoidance  of  individual  portraiture  meets  with  our  cordial 
approbation ;  and  we  should  feel  unmixed  pleasure  in  escaping 
from  the  flood  of  libel,  scandal,  and  caricature  with  which  our 
contemporary  lighter  literature  is  so  profusely  deluged,  if  we 
were  certain  that  the  region  into  which  we  are  invited  to  emerge, 
is  void  of  offence  equally^  if  not  more  repugnant  to  us,  although 
altogether  of  a  different  kind.  Unhappily,  however,  we  have 
not  any  such  assurance  in  the  present  instance ;  or  we  should 
rather  say  that  having  followed  Mr.  Howitt's  steps,  we  recoil 
with  a  painful  conviction  that  he  has  not  been  deterred  by  the 
sweeping  condemnation  expressed  in  a  hemistich  which  we 
purposely  avoid  quoting,  from  the  commission  of  that  fault  which 
the  latter  half  of  the  same  line  denounces :  in  plain  phrase  that 
he  has  ventured  to  '^  rush  in  where  Angels  fear  to  tread." 

As  a  matter  simply  of  good  taste,  if  we  turn  to  any  professedly 
historical  Epic,  Drama,  or  Romance,  we  shall  find  that  its  power  of 
affecting  us  varies  exactly  in  proportion  to  its  adherence  to  Truth : 
or  to  explain  our  meaning  less  concisely,  and  we  hope  therefore 
with  more  perspicuity,  that  in  whatever  parts  it  deviates  farthest 
from  accredited  fact,  precisely  in  such  parts  does  it  most  fail  in 
giving  pleasure.  The  Iliad,  indeed,  asserts  peculiar  advantages 
in  this  respect  over  every  other  Work  of  a  similar  kind;  (si  quic- 
quid  simile?)  It  is,  if  we  may  so^peak^  the  voucher  for  itself; 
and  the  History  of  the  Trojan  War  is  identified  with  the  Epic  by 
which  that  War  is  commemorated.  What  knowledge,  it  may  be 
asked,  do  we  possess  of  Patroclus  and  of  Diomede,  of  Paris  and 
of  Helen,  what  acquaintance  with  the  fortunes  of  the  ten  years* 
siege,  which  is  not  vitally  Homeric  ? 
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The  j^neid  is  not  cased  in  equally  complete  and  invulnerable 
panoply*  yet  it  possesses  a  similar  protection  in  degree.  No  otie, 
for  instance,  would  relinquish  Dido ;  or  would  willingly  open  his 
eyes  upon  the  anachronisms  which  the  ungrateful  pains  of  per- 
verse learning  have  taken  so  much  trouble  to  develope.  The 
contradictions  of  better  known  History  in  the  Plays  of  Sbakspea^e 
greatly  detract  from  their  power  of  pleasing — we  spenk  of  con- 
tradictions  not  o(  falsifitatimis^  because  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Poet  implicitly  believed  and  relied  upon  the  ChrcHiicles 
from  which  he  mainly  drew;  and  that  he  himself  was  deceived 
wherever  he  is  most  a  deceiver  of  others.  For  the  more  recent 
sins  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  we  fear  that  a  like  excuse  is  not  to  be 
pleaded.  He  was  guilty  prepensely  and  with  aforethought;  and 
who  has  not  felt  his  enthusiasm  diminish,  and  his  glow  of  delight 
subside,  when  he  has  discovered,  to  his  cost,  that  some  action 
attributed  by  that  splendid  writer  to  real  characters  is  totally 
negatived  by  undoubted  authority;  or  that  some  incident  fondly 
associated  with  flesh  and  blood  is  altogether  fictitious  i 

We  pass  over  the  didactic  Romances,  those  which  profess  to 
teach  manners  and  costumes  by  an  assumption  of  them*  Sethos 
is  so  dull  that  we  never  waded  beyond  the  opening  pages;  and 
gratefully  as  we  remember  Anacharsis  for  the  store  of  learning 
which  it  contains;  we  consult  it  as  a  Thesaurus  Antiquitatuniy  by 
no  means  as  a  Work  of  Imagination;  carefully  avoiding  all  contact 
with  its  machinery.  But  if  such  be  the  result  of  garbling  pro- 
fane historic  facts,  of  injudiciously  blending  Truth  with  fiction, 
much  more  grievously  does  that  writer  offend  who  ingrafts  legend- 
ary  matter  upon  sacred  stocks;  who,  taking  Scripture  as  the 
ground-work  of  his  web,  interweaves  upon  it  a  gaudy  pattern  of 
many>coloured  fancy**  work.  The  immeasurable  superiority  of 
Milton  over  Klopstock  is  in  some  measure  connected  with  the 
much  closer  adherence  paid  by  the  former  Poet  than  by  the  latter 
to  the  divine  sources  from  which  both  have  borrowed.  Milton, 
for  the  most  part,  expands  Scripture  ;  and  never  is  the  Paradise 
Lost  so  majestic  and  so  sublime  as  when  it  narrates  closely  after 
the  inspired  volume.  Klopstock  on  the  contrary,  after  striking 
the  key-note^  rambles  off  into  some  variation  of  his  own^  in  which 
the  Theme  is  almost  unremembered.  But  aAi^  'Eydlou  fXua^ou — 
in  spite  of  the  eloquence  of  Herder,  whom  Mr.  Howitt  di^ 
creetly  throws  forward  as  an  avant-garde  in  his  title  pages^  we 
are  convinced  that,  so  far  from  there  being  any  afiinity,  there  is 
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on  the  contrary  a  strong  repulsion  between  the  waters  of  Siloah 
and  those  of  Helicon ;  and  that  if  it  were  possible  to  divert  the 
Ilyssus  into  the  Jordan*  they  might  flow  indeed  in  one  channe^ 
but  still  with  unmingled  currents. 

The  volumes  before  us  contain  seven  Tales  written  upon  a  sys-^ 
tern  which  we  have  thus  endeavoured  to  show  is  fundamentally 
unsoUtid;  atid,  so  far  as  our  taste  can  form  an  estimate,  they  are 
not  redeemed  by  superior  powers  of  execution.  We  shall  con* 
tent  ourselves  with  a  rapid  summary^  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
author's  own  words,  and  with  a  few  specimens  made  at  length. 

In  the  prefatory  story  **  the  venerable  Pantika  of  Mount  Tau- 
rus/' (from  whom  the  Work  derives  its  name,  for  no  reason 
which  we  can  perceive,  unless  that  the  old  gentleman  takes  the 
lead  in  the  table  of  precedence,)  on  his  120th  birthday  relates  his 
pilgrimages.  In  the  course  of  his  life  he  had  been  a  voluminous 
writer,  having  composed  "  forty-five  large  tomes  of  Travels;  seven 
of  the  precious  Maxims  of  the  Wise  of  all  Nations;  twenty  of 
the  Laws;  seventeen  of  compressed  and  Select  Histories;  nine 
of  the  Origin  and  Varieties  of  Religion,  and  five  of  the  Philo«> 
sophy  of  all  these  learned  Works:"  that  is  104  in  all — a  number 
which  must  excite  the  envy  and  admiration  of  every  Professor  in 
Germany^  and  of  every  aspirant  in  New  Burlington  Street.  In- 
stead of  embracing  business,  after  the  manner  of  his  ancestorsi 
as  a  merchant  at  Tarshish,  at  a  fitting  age,  Pantika,  sorely  to  the 
discomfiture  of  his  Guardian,  resolved  upon  foreign  travels.  His 
Grand  Tour  is  as  meagre  and  as  devoid  of  interest  as  that  of  an 
English  gentleman  used  to  be  when  he  rolled  through  France  and 
Italy  in  a  post-chaise,  cheek  by  jowl  with  his  Governor;  but  it 
furnished  him  with  the  "  ancient  Traditions/'  which  he  relates  to 
Cydna,  the.  grandchild  of  an  early  friend,  and  which  he  heard  in 
an  accidental  rencontre  with  some  Hebrews  whom  he  found 
during  their  captivity  singing  a  melancholy  song  about  '*  weeping 
lilies,"  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Gozan  in  Media. 

The  Traditions  commence  with  the  History  of  one  Nichar,  an 
Angel,  who,  having  been  present  at  the  Creation,  had  seen  and 
heard  all  the  wonders,  which  Mr.  Howitt  presumes  took  place  al 
that  epoch ;  and  which  may  be  included  under  revolving  systems^ 
kindling  suns,  gentler  planets,  mighty  deepSi  glittering  mountains, 
rivers  and  cataracts  with  ''  thundering  leaps  and  beneficent 
careers/'  '*  morning  stars  bursting  into  one  wide  triumphal 
Paean/'  and  the  diapason  ending  full  in — Woman.  Nichar  was 
surprised  that  this  last  Being  should  be  formed  less  perfect  than 
her  mate;  and  "  wrapped  in  this  fascinating  speculation/'  he 
Tesolved  to  provide  a  remedy  for  the  defect.  For  that  purpose 
*'  he  turned  aside  into  a  desert  place  beyond  the  precincts  of 
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Eden,  he  stooped  to  the  earth,  he  moulded  a  form,  he  breathed 
into  it  his  own  breath,  it  was  the  work  of  a  moment — and  it 
arose  a  living,  glowing,  reasoning  creature,  the  radiant  reality  of 
his  thought."  Nichar,  it  seems,  had  unwittingly  created  Lilith, 
and  his  act  furnishes  an  explanation  of  the  great  riddle  which 
has  puzzled  all  the  generations  'of  the  Wise,  the  Origin  of  Evil. 
Lilith  is  the  Goddess  of  this  World,  the  fgowifji^x  (TugKo^,  which, 
under  various  forms,  deceives  mankind :  and  Nichar,  punished  for 
his  rashness  by  exclusion  from  Heaven,  becomes  in  his  repentance 
a  second  Abbadona.  True  it  is  that  we  are  informed  in  a  note, 
how  "  the  Jews  have  preserved  the  name  of  this  Being  (Lilith) 
in  their  traditions,  but  erroneously  attribute  her  creation  to  God 
and  makes  her  the  first  wife  of  Adam."  The  fair-haired  Lilith, 
if  we  recollect  rightly,  forms  part  of  a  group  pointed  'out  by 
Mephistopheles  to  Faust  during  the  revels  of  the  Walpurgis- 
night  on  the  Brocken;  and  the  Fiend  especially  warns  his  com- 
panion to  escape  entanglement  in  her  tresses.  We  have  always 
erred  with  the  Jews  and  have  hitherto  believed  the  name  to 
be  an  alias  used  by  the  Oriental  Poets  for  Eve;  but  Pantika,  who 
learned  the  tradition  from  the  Jews  themselves,  cannot  be  mis* 
taken. 

Nichar  having  created  Lilith  and  having  been  banished  from 
the  Angelic  Host  for  his  temerity,  in  a  paroxysm  of  revenge 
determines  to  kill  his  handywork,  and  the  remainder  of  the  Tale 
is  occupied  by  his  adventures  in  that  pursuit.  He  every  where 
finds  her  idolized  by  Man  and  Devil,  *'  a  glittering  but  disastrous 
meteor" — **  a  radiant  creature  whom  to  behold  was  to  worship, 
and  whose  worship  was  intoxication,  discord,  and  death."  Her 
chief  abode  was  in  Ukinim,  the  City  of  Bricks  of  Gold,  in  a 
gorgeous  palace  framed  for  her  by  Evil  Spirits ;  and  here  one 
night,  in  a  grotto  of  her  garden,  Nichar,  believing  that  he  had 
caught  her  asleep  and  alone,  ''darted  towards  her  and  grasped 
her  throat  with  the  energy  of  unutterable  hate."  Alas !  the 
unhappy  Angel  had  been  suspected;  Meldrec,  the  most  cunning 
and  malignant  of  the  fiendish  crew,  had  assumed  Lilith's  shape, 
in  order  to  unmask  her  pursuer,  whom  he  now  menaced  with 
destruction.  Nichar  had  no  resource  but  to  leap  the  garden 
pales ;  ^'  at  one  bound  he  cleared  the  adjoining  wall,  shot  from 
the  city  and  darted  with  all  the  velocity  of  his  nature  into  the 
depths  of  space."  The  Devils  in  full  cry  '^  swept"  after  him ;  "  the 
strife  was  keen,"  and  how  Nichar  escaped  from  it  we  really  do 
not  understand. 

The  orb  on  which  he  first  alighted  "  was  a  dreary  and  lifeless 
object,  a  globe  covered  with  an  universal  sea."  From  it  pro- 
ceeded all  manner  of  inharmonious  noises ;  internal  thunders,  roars 
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of  wrath,  astouadiDg  explosions,  horrible  uproars,  howls  of  pain, 
hissings,  shriekings,  steamings,  ragings,  whirlings,  and  waitings. 
We  are  by  no  means  surprised  that  the  vagabond  Angel  did  not 
prolong  his  residence  on  the  ''torn  and  slimy  sides  of  the  submarine 
rock,"  and  accordingly  ''  he  wept,  confessed  his  guilt,  and  went 
softly  on  his  way."  But  his  change  was  little  for  the  better.  He 
next  approached  a  larger  planet  of  the  same  system,  teeming  with 
life  indeed,  "  but  what  life  ?  That  of  vast  and  bestial  nature."  The 
soil  here  also  was  slimy  and  dreary ;  the  vegetation  was  rapid  and 
rampant;  the  inhabitants  were  '^  large  and  living."  Among  them 
are  enumerated  whales,  wonderful  creatures,  and  crocodiles ;  the 
mastodon,  the  megalonix,  and  the  elephant,  each  possessing  eyes 
*'  lit  up  with  dreamy  intelligence ;"  green,  gold,  and  scarlet 
serpents ;  crimson-crested  and  winged  dragons ;  ponderous  hip- 
popotami and  tapirs ;  and  jocund  and  wind-winged  unicorns. 

Once  more  Nichar  took  to  his  pinions, "  like  a  mysterious  comet," 
and  after  flying  about  for  a  few  centuries,  he  returned  to  Earth. 
There  he  found  Adam  and  Eve  somewhat  oldened;  and  he 
sought  out  Cain,  whom  he  describes  as  solemn  and  sad,  tall  and 
tower-like,  sinewed  as  if  for  invincible  strength  and  fleetness, 
sanguine  in  hue,  with  grizzled  hair,  a  crisped  beard,  and  lai^e 
eyes.  After  an  unavailing  attempt  to  comfort  the  fratricide, 
Nichar  proceeded  to  the  hill  country  of  the  Azims,  ''  Giants 
and  men  of  renown,"  of  a  hybrid  breed,  '^  the  children  of  the 
Spirits  of  Heaven  and  the  daughters  of  Earth."  This  was  a  very 
pleasant  land,  to  which,  as  yet,  it  did  not  appear  that  the  general 
curse  had  extended ;  and  Nichar  dwelled  in  it  for  a  long  time 
under  the  disguise  of  an  old  man.  But  the  corrupt  influence  of 
Lilith  was  destined  to  prevail,  even  in  this  region;  and  one 
evening  as  Nichar  and  the  Azim  Chiefs  sat  in  the  mountain  cave 
of  the  valley  of  Heph,  by  the  mountain  lake  Zodarn,  *'  in  stalked 
Teleg,  one  of  their  number,  who  had  been  left  at  a  league's  dis- 
tance," and  warned  them  in  a  few  hasty  words,  ''  The  day  is 
come !  We  must  strike !"  Thus  encouraged,  ''  the  Azims  gazed 
for  a  space  on  each  other  in  awful  amaze,"  and  assisted  by 
Nichar  and  their  celestial  Fathers,  they  determined  to  assault 
Ukinim  by  night.  Notwithstanding  the  heroism  of  '*  the  light- 
hearted  Mochal — the  happy  Mochal — the  dear  good  Mochal " 
and  the  firing  of  the  palace,  Lilith  escapes,  and  the  Powers  of 
Hell  prevail.  The  Azims  are  beaten  back  with  slaughter,  and 
Nichar  is  taken  prisoner.  When  brought  before  Satan  he  is  at  first 
amicably  received,  but,  having  spurned  the  ofiers  of  the  tempter, 
he  is  conveyed  by  '*  a  long  and  spirit-winged  rush  through  a 
profound  immensity"  to  the  Tullianum  of  the  bottomless  pit. 
Here,  all  description,  but  that  of  Mr.  Howitt  himself,  must  fail, 
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and  we  extract  the  entire  passage,  which  certainly  is  withovt 
parallel  in  Virgil,  Dante^  or  Milton. 

**  Above  them,  glowed  a  concave,  anparentlv  vast  as  ottr  itppet  sl;:^; 
below  were  seas  of  molten  matter,  which  rolled  their  igneous  wavtt 
with  a  chaos  of  soul-confounding  sounds.  The  terrible  roof  bro^e 
into  many  vast  and  irregukr  concavities;  for  ever  dropped  nfiehed 
matter,  Hke  rain;  and  cohered  with  enrling,  dink-red  flame,  flan; 
down  a  heat  tenfold  hotter  than  the  intensest  famace,  which  the  fieif 
ocean  below  reverberated;  and  burning  blasts,  armed  with  torture 
even  for  the  hardiest  spirit,  roared  through  the  intermediate  space. 
The  heavy,  molten  seas,  here  rolled  in  huge  sweUs — there  leaped  up 
furiously,  and  coiled  in  radiant  rage  gainst  adamantine  rocks ;  and  a 
multitude  of  sounds  rose  from  the  dou>rous  abyss^  full  of  varied  and 
inconceivable  horror.  Cries,  thrilling  lamentations,  as  of  feeble  and 
tender  souls ;  sudden  shrieks,  at  which  even  the  damned  place,  atid  si 
its  uproar,  seemed  for  a  staftled  moment  stilled ;  bestial  barkings,  add 
hoarse  and  beUowing  yells,  that  seemed  sent  from  iron  longs  of  vast 
and  monstrous  natures,  that  rose  above  the  general  din,  naoltiplied 
their  dismal  echos  in  vanlted  regions  above,  and  died  not  but  ia  the 
finr^off  distance. — i.  p.  %27'S, 

Nichar  still  perseveres  in  resistance ;  and  at  the  moment  k 
li^hich  he  is  seized  **  by  two  strong  Spirits^'^and  "  Satan,  writimy 
oti  his  throne,^  beams  *'  too  horrible  for  the  eyes  in  the  fatel 
defoftnit^  of  rage/'  the  captite  Angel  is  delivered  by  a  thirtfdw- 
bolt^  which  penetrates  the  dismal  hall  with  *'  a  hundred  tiiid  ltd 
voracious  streams  of  flafne/'  disperses  the  assemtrly,  and  buo}8 
Nichar ''  up  and  away  with  an  impetnons  ritsh,  and  an  irresistible 
ilifluence."    He  arrives  on  Earth,  just  before  Noah's  efitr^oce  to 
the  Ark,  and  he  feels  a  confident  expectation  that  Litith  wiB 
perish  in  the  succeeding  Deluge.    His  hope,  however,  is  disap- 
pointed ;  she  is  saved  on  the  last  dry  rock ;  and  after  all  Met- 
view  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Ages,  who  is  sent  down  *'  to  lodge  the 
Book  of  the  World  in  the  archives  of  the  Earth," — '*  a  stnpeiidoss 
volume/'  with  "huge  stony  pages,'*  and  illustrated  by  a  good 
many  figures  of  *'  the  strange  and  mighty  creatures "   umA 
Nichar  had  beheld  in  the  distant  planet — the  Exile  from  Heafea 
receives  an  antiouncement  that  he  shall  one  day  be  restored.    At 
this  declaration  of  ultimate  pardon^ 

"  A  celestial  red  diffused  ifself  over  his  features,  and  his  tedrs  fdl 
like  rain.  Where  they  fell,  there  immediately  sprang  the  healii^ 
Balm.  It  put  forth  leaves  and  flowers,  and  breathed  its  animatii^ 
odours  round  them.  As 'the  Spirit  of  the  Ages  ceased,  Nichar  mrose, 
and  plucking  a  branch  firom  the  tree,  placed  it  in  his  bcHMim,  and  went 
on  his  way. 

All  this  sounds  to  us  very  much  like  the  record  of  such  a  dream 
as  a  gourmand  might  encounter  after  saturating  himself  with  a 
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hot  and  indigestible  suppen    tt  u  vtfy  bombastioi  very  faoliaki 
and  Kdtiiewhat  irreverent ;  What  folloWd  is  gmdemfarhudi 

"  Ithran  the  Demoniac"  is  ^  tall,  slightly-built;  wild^  old  thid^ 
thvih,  mth  lotig  hair  and  beai-d,  and  a  madtle  6f  goat  and  badlbi'l 
skiil,  Whotii  a  youti^  hunter  foUnd  iii  a  gleii  oil  Moiiht  Seir^  While 
the  Hebrews  were  iil  the  coiirSe  b{  their  Exbdiid.  The  Reelili^, 
Who  id  dti  the  eve  of  death,  t-elates  his  history  to  the  stratigen  It 
seems  that  he  had  beeti  employed  otfthe  Feast  of  Expiatiotf  to 
convey  the  scaf)e-godt  ihto  the  Desert,  and  that  overcothe  by  the 
pangs  of  htinger  he  killed^  ate,  and  sucked  the  blobd  df  the 
acciirsed  animal ;  till,  in  hii^  own  person,  he  became  iinpfe^tiiited 
with  the  sins  of  sill  brael.  He  runs  niad  iti  conseqnetice }  biit 
after  a  long  abode  Ih  his  retirenieiit,  he  dverhears  two  Arigelifc 
Beings,  the  Spirits  of  his  leather  and  Mother,  diseoursibg  npdfa 
his  crime  and  his  forgiveness.  The  youth  buries  the  Demoniac, 
and  returns  to  his  Tribe  With  a  story  destined  "  to  catry  itondu^ 
(atid  Who  will  deny  tliis  assertion  ?)  ''  td  couiitleSs  getieratioftSi'' 

*'  Beeltutbn^a,  the  desolate  and  the  faithful,'*  is  a  wife  irf  the 
Race  of  Ainnjon  iii  search  of  her  husband  and  father,  who  falla  in 
with  Joab,  whom  she  unwittingly  accompanies  to  the  Siege  of  a 
fortress  defetided  by  the  very  |)ei'sbns  of  whom  she  i^  itk  f^tieit 
After  mtieh  fighting,  a  frustrated  attempt  at  escape,  the  apparitidft 
of  the  ghost  of  ilbsaldm,  and  mutual  firmness  exhibited  by  the 
three  Ammonites  when  threatened  with  death,  they  are  relieved 
by  the  intervention  of  a  Prophet  at  the  very  moment  at  Which 
their  destrtictioti  by  the  merciless  Joab  appears  to  be  inevitable^ 

'•  The  Avenger  of  blood"  is  probably  considered  by  Mr.  HowUt 
to  be  his  chef  d^cenvre,  and  we  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  dis- 

intte  its  claim  to  pre-eminence  in  the  qualities  by  which  his  Ityle 
s  distinguished.  Jathniel  and  Cutha,  a  respectable  old  cdtlple 
living  en  (he  borders  of  the  Wilderness  of  Tekoah,  had  otie 
Sdn,  Dalphon;  twd  daugbtei's^  Hamutal  and  lelie.  Dalfi^boti 
had  been  accustomed  from  boyhood  to  beard  the  be^r  and  the 
bison;  to  chase  antelopes,  hyenas,  and  lions;  atld  to  laugb^  jokf, 
labour,  and  daiice  With  the  peasfatits  who  worked  in  faii  fatfaef*s 
corn-fields,  1/i«e-yards,  and  olive*hiHs.  Moreover,-  he  Was  fottd  rf 
bearing  eitories  ^bout  Gad  and  Joab^  and  was  intimately  Ac- 
quainted with  "  every  circumstance  of  David'*  fafscitraitittg  lift/' 
Thus  educated  and  qualified  he  entered  the  army  of  Solomon. 
His  elder  sister  llamutal,  a  full,  lofty,  grave,  miyestic,  sedate, 
and  affectionate  beauty,  had  been  betrothed  from  her  earliest 
years  td  Ablab,  the  nearest  kinsman  of  the  family }  a  graceful, 
gentle,  and  amiable  yOuth.  lene,  the  younger  sister,  was 
Dalphon's  favourite,  on  account  of  similarity  of  tempter.  She 
was  eilthusiastic,  inquisitive,  fervent,  impetuools/  sensitive,  eit- 

z2 
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travagantf  and  glowing.  In  an  evil  hour,  Dalphon  brought  home 
from  bis  quarters  on  a  visit  to  his  Father's  house^  a  young  brother- 
officer,  named  Talmai.  He  was  handsome  in  person ;  unstudied, 
princely,  and  splendid  in  dress ;  frank,  gay,  and  gallant  in  manner. 
His  behaviour  was  free  and  easy ;  his  circumstances  were  affluent ; 
bis  soul  was  vigorous.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  many  external 
accomplishments,  and  that  he  had  lived  much  in  Courts  and  Camps, 
and  had  visited  most  Countries  of  the  East  in  his  travels,  the  lati* 
tudinarian  principles  in  Religion  which  he  occasionally  betrayed 
excited  some  suspicion  in  Jathniel,  and  grievously  alarmed  Ha* 
mutal  when  she  discovered  how  deeply  he  had  interested  her  sister. 
Talmai  and  lene  are  already  engaged,  when  Hamutal's  conjecture 
regarding  the  character  of  the  suitor  receives  indisputable  con* 
firmation  from  statements  made  to  her  by  Shallum,  a  faithful 
servant  of  her  brother :  and  the  lover,  notwithstanding  his  dazzling 
exterior,  is  proved  to  be  an  unprincipled  libertine  and  an 
Idolater.  Ahlab,  to  whom  Hamutal  relates  her  discoveries,  had 
formed  a  similar  opinion  of  Talmai,  whom,  in  a  very  pathetic 
speech,  he  stigmatizes  as  a  '  gay  and  gilded  cockatrice.' 

In  proof  of  the  justice  of  his  estimate,  Ahlab  relates  to  Ha- 
mutal some  adventures  into  which  he  had  been  led  by  Talmai 
during  a  residence  in  Jerusalem.  Talmai,  as  it  seems,  visited  in 
all  manner  of  sets,  but  Ahlab  found  but  little  pleasure  in  eitlier 
the  gay  or  the  grave  coteries  to  which  he  was  introduced  under 
his  guardianship.  At  length  Talmai  promised  to  exhibit  to  him 
a  society  in  which  he  should  behold  the  human  heart  wholly  free 
from  disguise;  and  they  repaired  together  by  night  to  a  wretched, 
ruinous-looking  hovel  in  a  poor  and  distant  part  of  the  city.  The 
entrance  was  guarded  with  as  much  jealous  precaution  as  that  of 
a  second-rate  London  gaming-house  ;  but  i^ter  passing  through 
bo]ts,  chains,  iron-gates,  and  intricate  corridors,  and  giving  a 
watchword  to  two  surly  porters  with  drawn  swords,  they  were 
admitted  to  a  splendid  banqueting-hall,  in  which,  round  a  table 
profusely  spread  with  luxuries,  reclined  guests  of  both  sexes, 
with  all  of  whom  Talmai  appeared  to  be  familiar.  Every  art  by 
which  sense  Can  be  intoxicated  mingles  in  the  voluptuous  scenes 
which  follow ;  and  at  the  moment  at  which  music  is  supposed  to 
have  produced  the  fitting  degree  of  excitement, 

"  a  vivid  light  glared  through  the  whole  hall,  like  the  livid  brightness 
of  sheeted  lightning,  and!  saw,  with  wondering  eyes,  figures  spring 
up,  as  it  were,  from  the  solid  marble  floor.  They  stood  along  the  iront 
of  the  whole  semicircular  board — the  gods  of  the  heathen !  In  the 
same  moment  every  arm  was  raised,  and  the  splash  of  wine  from  a 
hundred  beakers  was  heard  on  the  floor.  I  heard,  *  Honour  to  Che- 
mosh ! — honour  to  Semel ! — honour  for  ever  to  Baal !— to  Ashtaroth !' 
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— resound  on  every  side  from  the  lips  of  men  and  women ;  ^nd  I  lei^d 
up,  thrilled  with  a  terrible  amaze." — ^voL  ii«  p.  103. 

Ahlab  escapes  by  a  dark  passage^  in  which  he  hears  a  tale  of 
seduction  from  a  damsel  named  Abital,  removing  all  doubts  of 
the  villainies  of  Talmai ;  and  he  hastens  to  Tekoah,  in  order^  if 
possible,  to  save  lene. 

With  the  assistance  of  Shallum  and  Hamutal,  Ahlab  succeeds 
in  chasing  Talmai  from  Tekoah,  not,  however,  without  much 
struggle.  A  pale  gleam  passes  over  the  countenance  of  the 
detected  hypocrite,  his  features  become  fixed,  his  lips  firmly 
pressed  together  were  livid  as  those  of  death,  his  eyes  rolled'  to 
and  fro,  and  he  took  a  bound  like  an  Indian  tiger;  but  the  pro- 
duction of  a  letter  from  a  noble  lady  whom  he  has  deceived  under 
promise  of  marriage  overwhelms  him  with  confusion,  and,  spring- 
ing on  horseback,  he  gallops  off  furiously  to  Bethlehem. 

Dalphon,  having  heard  these  incidents,  resolves  to  avenge  his 
sister,  and,  accompanied  by  Shallum,  he  sets  out  in  quest  of  the 
Hebrew  Lothario.  And  here  we  must  move  rapidly,  for  in  the 
brief  outline  of  the  main  story  for  which  we  can  afford  room  it  is 
evident  that  mere  description  cannot  find  place.  We  hasten,  there- 
fore, through  all  the  spots  of  the  Holy  Land,  which  are  illustrated 
by  appropriate  comments,  and  we  pass  at  once  to  a  duel  fought 
between  Talmai  and  Dalphon  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zidon;  in 
which  the  former,  after  losing  his  second,  is  obliged  to  fly  to  the 
city  for  life.  Thence,  having  strengthened  himself  with  friends 
and  with  a  pack  of  blood-hounds,  he  returns  to  follow  his  enemies, 
who  are  driven  into  a  cave,  and  save  themselves  by  swimming 
through  a  subterraneous  water,  which  the  dogs  refuse  to  cross, 
although  *'  at  their  heels  came  a  troop  of  eager  men  with  arms 
and  torches  in  their  hands,  and  at  their  head  Talmai  himself,  all 
on  fire  with  the  hotness  of  pursuit  J^  Dalphon  and  his  comrade 
return  to  daylight  by  another  aperture,  and  seek  an  asylum  in 
Kedesh,  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge. 

In  Kedesh  they  are  accused  before  the  Shophetim  and  Soterim, 
the  Judges  and  their  Recorders ;.  and  the  charge  preferred  by 
Talmai  is,  that  they  have  conspired  against  his  own  life,  and  have 
absolutely  taken  that  of  one  of  his  kinsmen.  The  chief  magis- 
trate is  a  member  of  Talmai's  Idolatrous  Club,  and  he  dooms  the 
prisoners  to  death.  Execution,  however,  is  suspended  by  the 
appearance  of  Solomon,  who  mounts  the  judgment-seat,  and  by 
a  dexterous  cross-examination  shows  that  the  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution  are  perjured.  Not  Macheath  himself  has  more  fair 
ones  interested  in  his  fate  than  appeal  to  the  King  in  behalf  of 
Talmai  after  he  has  been  accused'  in  turn,  and  is  convicted  of 
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Iddatry)  but  ib^ir  volipiution  19  u^eleai,  and  b^  is  8tQ«^4  to 
death.  lene's  heart  is  broken  b^  the  loss  of  her  perfidious  lover ; 
she  becomes  a  beautiful  but  lifeless  thing,  and  is  placed  on  a  bier 
diPaws  by  four  inilk?whil6  heifers,  and  preceded  by  minstrels 
playing  on  *^  long*  lugubrious  pipes,  wbiisb  breathe  into  the  soul 
of  fonow  yet  deeper  sadness,  and  into  tbe  csoidest  standeirby  a 
tender  spirit  of  sympathy."  In  the  end*  she  is  buried  by  a  train 
of  <f  young  damsels  with  red  and  weeping  eyes/'  who  spatter 
almonds  on  her  grave*  and  chant*  ^'  in  thrilling  tones*''  a  monedy, 
the  burden  of  which  is*  ^'  She  is  dead  !  She  is  dead !" 

Ahlab  marries  Hamutal*  and  Dalpbon,  who  is  ap||oiqted  a 
Judge*  receives  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  the  lievite  witb  whom 
he  lodged  at  Kedesh,  who*  having  *'  a  soul  all  love  and  tender- 
neu*  and  serene  delight*"  soon  becomes,  much  to  her  husband's 
content*  '^  the  mother  of  all  that  districtt" 

Of  the  two  remaining  Tales*  <*The  Soothsayer  of  No"  cpocems 
a  erenm-coloured  mule  which  bad  been  stolen  from  the  Prophet 
Harosheth,  of  Ziklag.  The  Seer  is  very  angry  at  this  loss«  till  be 
is  warned  in  a  vision  by  *<  a  lion  which  came  and  stood  on  a  rpck 
in  the  midst  of  a  stormy  sea*  and  said*  ^  Arise  and  get  tbeo  down 
to  the  ancient  and  populous  No;— No  in  the  midst  of  the  waters !' " 
Thereupon  Harosheth*  although  No  was  a  far  city,  half  a  mopn's 
joiirney  distant*  and  himself  counted  threescore  years  and  ten, 
saddled  his  ass  and  set  forward.  On  his  arrival*  he  is  directed  to 
Noph  the  Soothsayer*  who  bids  him  ask  what  he  will  in  the  nama 
of  his  false  gods.  The  Hebrew  Prophet  indignantly  decUoes, 
and  leaves  behind  him  a  curse  upon  the  idols :  '^  Let  them  b^  thy 
punishment  till  I  return !"  Mr.  Howitt  himself  shall  relato  the 
consequences  :r-T 

"  Tlie  self-gxatulating  soothsayer  bolted  his  door,  and  retook  him- 
self to  his  bed ;  but  miat  was  his  astonishment  as  he  awoke  in  the 
morning,  to  behold  the  congregation  of  his  imaged  divinities  assembled 
round  him*  For  a  mommit  he  lay  in  a  silent  amazepaent,  but  in  the 
next  instant  a  terrible  idea  flashed  across  his  mtad<  'Thieves  I  thieves  T  bfi 
Qfied  'y  f  alas,  my  gold  I  my  gold  1'  He  sprung  (sprang)  up  tq  ascertain  the 
^tent  of  the  mischief  done  by  the  wipk^fi  ofi^s,  who,  he  surmised,  had 
in  y^ir  wfuitonness  tl^us  drawn  his  statues  round  his  bed ;  bu(  as  he 
arosei  f^tpunding  v^as  his  hojrror  and  astonishn^ent  as  he  felt  the  huge 
hfind  of  ^taal  fling  him  back  upon  bis|  bed.  He  lay  like  a  man  in  the 
pf^ws  of  a  lion,  whom  he  expects  every  rnoment  to  crush  his  bones ; — 
helpless  he  lies  in  power,  but  turning  h|s  staring  eyes  wildly  on  his 
terrible  enemy.  The  images  stood  silent  and  motionless  as  before,  and 
he  began  to  imagine  that  m  his  haste  he  had  rushed  against  the  image, 
and  had  been  repelled  by  his  own  impetus.  Once  more,  therefore,  he 
rose,  but  slowly ;  and  keeping  a  curious  eye  on  Baal,  to  bis  horror,  as 
he  himself  rose  up,  he  b^eld  the  arm  ox  wood  move  with  a  niotipii 
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^r<^>ortioDed  to  his  owii>  and  prepare  to  strike  him  down ;  at  the  same 
time,  gkncing  round  the  awfiu  circle,  he  beheld  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
^roup  glow  with  a  ghastly  and  malicious  joy.  He  fell  in  his  benumb- 
ing fear  upon  his  bed,  and  groaned  as  he  called  to  mind  the  words  of 
the  pronhet,  and  felt  that  his  curse  was  upon  him.  Long  lay  the 
miserable  Noph  in  paralyzing  horror,  praying  to  his  long  serviceable 
servants,  but  now  dreadful  lords — praying  to  the  God  of  Israel,  but  in 
vain;  all  was  silence  around — motionless  silence,  except  that  the 
fepeated  knocking  at  his  door  announced  the  call  of  applicants  for  aid ; 
and  his  wonder  was  not  small,  as  he  observed  a  little  crouching  figure, 
a  lar,  brought  from  a  distant  country,  act  as  janitor,  open  the  door, 
and  send  the  visitors  away,  wondering  at  the  creature's  round  staring 
features,  and  erect  ears, 

''  All  day  Noph  lay,  the  captive  of  these  strange  sentinels.  At  night 
he  looked  round,  and  beheld  Ashtaroth  cast  a  moony  gleam  through 
the  apartment,  and  the  bulk  of  Moloch  glow  with  a  sullen  red,  invi- 
sible  by  day.  In  the  morning,  Noph,  whose  hunger  was  become 
ravenous,  would  fain  have  persuaded  himself  that  the  movement  of 
Baal  was  but  a  dream  or  a  delusion  of  his  brain.  With  a  desperate 
Sf^hig  he  leaped  up,  and  fell  stunned,  not  only  by  a  blow  from  the 
same  huge  hand,  but  also  from  a  thrust  with  the  trident  of  Siva,  who 
sate  cross-legged  on  his  lotus«flower  at  the  feet  of  the  bed.  A  horrible 
din  of  mingled  sounds  assailed  him :  Apis  bellowed ;  Anubis  barked ; 
Mabadeo  twanged  his  bow-strings;  Cali  menaced  him  with  shrill 
cries ;  th^  infernal  Dian  waved  her  torch  and  brandished  her  poniard 
with  a  rushing  sound ;  and  the  clamour  of  deified  dogs,  cats,  and  cro- 
codiles was  intolerable.  Cneph,  the  winged  serpent,  new  hissing  above 
his  head ;  the  sacred  Scarabaeus  boomed  vengefully  in  his  face,  and  the 
eyes  of  the  gentlest  shapes  gleamed  fiery  around  him.  Noph  lay 
expecting  some  immediate  destruction ;  but  his  miseries  were  not  so 
soon  to  be  ended.  The  din  ceased,  and  he  beheld  the  dwarfish  Geme- 
din  busily  employed  in  making  him  a  cake,  which  they  kneaded  with 
oil  from  hia  large  jar,  and  baked  at  a  fire  which  they  kindled  in  the 
air  and  blew  into  brightness  with  their  igneous  breath. 

Pays,  weeks,  months,  lay  the  soothsayer  in  this  weary  thraldom,  in 
the  power  of  these  strange  and  inexorable  shapes ;  but  what  tormented 
his  heart  more  than  all  besides^  was,  to  see  the  still,  gliding,  close- 
veiled  Isis,  day  by  day«  fill  her  modius  from  his  coffers  with  his  gold, 
and  bear  It  away.  He  heard  her  say,  in  accents  sweet  and  musical, 
and  far  different  to  the  harsh,  stony,  or  metallic  tones  of  the  rest, 
*  This  ha^  the  deceiver  drawn  from  my  people^ — to  them  will  I  restore 
It/ 

*^  Thus  it  went  on,  month  after  month.  There  he  lay  in  still  endur- 
anee*^MSt01  also  were  his  keepers ;  except  that  the  Gemedin  became 
every  day  more  lively,  and  full  of  sport  and  antics,  and  amused  them^ 
selves  with  rolling  about  the  largest  coins  or  riding  on  the  shaggy  backs 
of  die  Shoirim,  galloping  round  and  round  with  ringing  laughter.  Over 
and  over  the  bed,  without  regard  to  the  body,  limbs,  eyes,  or  skull  of 
Noph— over  the  bed,  up  the  walls,  and  along  the  ceilings  they  went ; 
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heads  npward  or  heads  downward,  it  mattered  not ;  and  every  day 
their  sport  hecame  more  hoisterous,  and  their  laughter  more  loud  and 
hideous."— vol.  ii.  pp.257— 261. 

Twelve  months  are  passed  in  this  deplorable  captivity,  during 
which  period  the  Soothsayer  is  fed  once  a  day  by  ''  a  solitary 
Gemid/'  with  a  few  drops  of  burning,  gnawing,  scalding,  pesti- 
ferous, life-retaining,  and  death-prolonging  oil,  dribbled  into  his 
parched  mouth  from  a  lamp.  Frogs  hop  flabbily  over  his  floor ; 
death-beetles  tick  and  drum  in  the  timber  of  his  bed ;  spiders 
walk  with  crooked  legs,  and  trail  their  tickling  threads  across  his 
face ;  lizards  peep  from  crevices  in  the  wall ;  rats  and  mice  run 
thickly  below ;  and  bats  come  down  the  chimney  to  utter  shrill, 
harsh  whistles.  At  the  end  of  the  year^  a  new  and  curious  disease 
rages  in  the  city,  and  the  inhabitants,  smitten  by  superstitious 
terror,  attribute  the  malady  to  the  existence  of  Noph's  deserted 
house,  and  resolve  to  pull  it  down*  While  they  are  proceeding 
to  this  work  of  destruction,  Harosbeth  returns  and  strikes  the 
furious  rabble  with  sudden  blindness.  He  then  releases  Noph 
from  his  confinement,  and  leads  him  through  a  series  of  adven- 
tures very  much  resembling  those  which  afterwards  befell  ParnelFs 
Hermit,  and  which  end  in  the  heathen's  conversion.  Harosbeth, 
on  returning  to  Ziklag,  finds  that  his  mule,  instead  of  having 
been  stolen,  has  been  borrowed  by  his  brother,  and  consoles  him- 
self by  the  reflection  that  he  had  lost  his  mule  only  for  a  time, 
but  that,  since  he  had  undertaken  its  pursuit,  he  had  been  expe- 
rimentally taught  wisdom  through  what  he  had  lost,  "  a  temper 
more  mulish  than  that  of  any  beast." 

"  The  Valley  of  Angels"  relates  to  Antediluvians,  and  the 
Heroine's  name  is  Zea.  We  read  in  it  of  merry  bands,  beautiful 
and  blessed  creatures,  who  clap  their  hands  and  are  gone,  flap- 
ping banners,  fierce  kings  with  smiles  of  incredulous  scorn,  and 
mighty  Pygargs ;  but  the  story  itself  defies  abridgment,  and 
demands  a  patient  perusal. 

In  the  remarks  which  we  have  hazarded  upon  Mr.  Howitt's 
compositions  we  are  very  far  from  wishing  to  discourage  him 
from  the  future  use  of  pen  and  ink.  We  frequently  see  his  name 
in  Bibliopolist  advertisements ;  and  if  he  will  but  rub  his  eyes, 
swallow  half  a  dozen  doses  of  carbonate  of  soda,  (we  believe  that 
hellebore  is  exploded  from  the  modern  Literary  Pharmacopoeia,) 
and,  above  all,  get  rid  of  an  ugly  habit  of  taking  God's  name 
in  vain  at  the  commencement  of  sentences  intended  to  be  espe- 
cially impassioned,  it  is  probable  that  he  may  obtain  a  lucrative 
engagement  in  some  Souvenir  of  writings  designed  to  be  forgotten, 
or  may  even  become  the  Coryphaeus,  conductor,  and  chief  con- 
tributor to  some  Pantikakistical  Annual. 
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Aet.  V. — Sermons.    By  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D.,  Head  Master 
of  Rugby  School^  &c.     London,  1834. 

We  have  occasionally  heard  it  observed,  in  conversation,  that 
Dr.  Arnold  is  the  most  candid  of  human  beings.  It  is  true,  that 
he  is  somewhat  ''  stiff  in  opinion," — (we  certainly  will  not  add» 
''  always  in  the  wrong,") — that,  when  a  notion  fairly  gets  posses- 
sion of  his  brain,  the  fear  of  man,  which  bringeth  a  snare,  is  never 
before  his  eyes, — and,  further,  that  his  abhorrence  of  prejudice  is 
such,  that  he  appears,  at  times,  himself  to  bristle  all  over,  most 
fretfully,  with  prejudices,  whose  points  are  directed,  in  fierce  in- 
surrection, against  the  vulgar  prepossessions  of  mankind :  just  as 
some  persons  are  said  to  have  a  superstitious  aversion  for  every 
thing  that  savours  of  superstition.  But  still, — only  once  convince 
him  that  he  is  wrong,  and  nothing  can  be  more  edifying  than  the 
simplicity  of  heart  with  which  he  is  ready  to  confess  his  error. 
Now,  all  this  would  be  extremely  consolatory,  but  for  one  consi- 
deration; and  that  one  consideration  is  this, — that,  in  the  interval 
between  the  adoption  and  promulgation  of  the  opinion,  and  the 
period  of  discovering  and  confessing  that  such  opinion  is  ques- 
tionable or  groundless,  a  vast  deal  of  irreparable  mischief  may 
be  done.  The  opinion  has  gone  forth  ;  it  has  travelled  .abroad, 
armed  with  the  sanction  of  9  very  considerable  name ;  it  has  chal- 
lenged attention,  as  the  deliberate  sentence  of  a  man  to  whom 
none  can  deny  the  distinction  of  much  cleverness,  of  highly  re- 
spectable attainments,  of  great  energy  of  character,  of  undoubted 
virtue  and  piety,  and,  (what,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  will  be  worth 
all  these  put  together,)  of  most  gallant  and  liberal  principles. 
So  that,  if  perchance  the  season  of  candour  and  recantation  should 
arrive,  it  will  arrive  altogether  too  late  to  restore  to  their  steadi- 
ness and  equilibrium,  the  minds  which  may  have  been  shaken  by 
the  onset  of  such  formidable  authority.  The  bags  have  been  un* 
tied ;  the  winds  have  got  loose — (shall  we  say,  "  to  fight  against 
our  churches"  ?) ;  and  where  is  the  mortal  power  which  shall  call 
them  back  to  their  confinement  ?  Which  things  being  considered, 
we  cannot  suppress  a  vehement  desire,  that  Dr.  Arnold  would 
condescend  to  fashion  himself  more  after  the  example  of  a  man, 
whom  it  can  be  no  dishonour  for  any  human  being  to  imitate — 
namely,  John  Hales,  the  ever  memorable !  John  Hales,  it  is  well 
known,  in  one  respect  at  least,  resembled  Dr.  Arnold ;  for  he, 
too,  was  once  infected  with  certain  notions  which  tended  to  the 
undue  disparagement  of  Church  authority.  And  to  these  notions 
he  firmly  adhered,  until,  (to  use  his  own  expression,)  he  was 
ferreted"  out  of  them  by  Archbishop  Xiaud.     But  when  once 
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that  ^'  nimble  disputant"  had  driven  him  '^  out  of  one  hole  into 
^'  ftiiotber^  till  tb^re  was  nona  left  to  afford  kim  shelter*  he  resolved 
''  to  be  orthodox,  aqd  to  d^plare  himself  a  true  son  of  the  Church, 
*'  both  for  doctrine  and  discipline."  In  another  respect,  however, 
there  is,  unfortunately,  bo  resemblance  whatever  between  bin 
and  Dr.  Arnold ;  for,  up  to  the  time  of  his  oonveraioD,  he  thought 
it  DO  impeachment  of  his  integrity  to  keep  his  misgivings,  for  the 
noet  part,  to  himself;  lest,  peradventure,  they  should  shake  the 
peaee  and  faith  of  other  men.  We  here  produce,  onoe  more,  bis 
own  words,*  as  reported  by  Clarendon :  **  He  would  often  say, 
"  that  his  opinions,  he  was  sure,  did  him  no  harm  J  but  he  was  far 
^^  from  confident  that  they  might  not  do  others  harm,  who  enter* 
*f  tain^d  them^  and  might  entertain  other  results  from  them  than 
^*  he  did ;  and,  therefore,  he  was  very  reserved  in  communicating 
^^  what  he  thought,  in  those  points  in  which  he  differed  from  what 
*^  was  received/'  Now  we  cannot  but  consider  this  as  a  remark* 
able  instance  of  meritorious  self-command,  in  a  man  who  must 
have  been  conscious  of  great  intellectual  power  and  accomplish- 
ment ;  the  more  especially,  as  there  was  abundance  of  liberaliiy 
floating  about  the  world  in  those  critical  times :  enough,  most 
certainly,  to  bring  out  into  action  whatever  elements  of  the  same 
kind  might  be  lurking  in  the  temperament  of  any  individual 
thinker.  Since  those  days,  however,  the  strides  of  Intellect  have 
been  prodigious ;  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Age,  (like  a  certain  other 
adventurous  Spirit,)  has  ^*  spread  his  sail-broad  vans,"  and  has 
rushed  into  the  abyss  of  ruinous  elemental  strife.  And,  in  the 
midst  of  the  wild  commotion,  it  is  not  altogether  wonderful  that 
even  the  learned  and  the  good  should,  sometimes,  be  whirled,  as 
it  were,  out  of  all  remembrance  of  the  cautious  wisdom  which 
distinguished  many  of  our  ancient  worthies,  and,  among  them, 
the  ever*mefflorable  Hales.  That  Dr.  Arnold  has  pretty  well 
forgotten  all  such  slow«paced  moderation,  is  tolerably  evident 
from  his  present  volume ;  for  he  speaks  upon  certain  very  solemn, 
very  important,  and  much  disputed  matters,  like  a  man  who  has 
a  fire  shut  up  in  his  bones,  that  makes  him  weary  of  forbearing, 
and  will  not  suffer  him  to  rest. 

The  publication  before  us  consists,  ehiefly,  of  a  Collection  of 
^rmons,  preached,  as  we  understand,  to  the  pupils  of  Rugby 
School.  And  the  Sermons,  for  the  most  part,  are  exceedingly 
good  Sermons.  We  are  quite  ready  to  assign  to  them  the  praise 
which  is,  (somewhat  confidently,  indeed,)  claimed  for  them  by  the 
author  himself;  the  praise  of  ''  setting  forth  die  Christian  virtues 
with  no  qualifying  or  hesitating  spirit."   But  there  is  one  Sermoo 
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aipppg  tb^pa,  tb?  1  Itbi  wbicbj  (for  rei^sons  tbfit  we  nb^Il  preseolly 
slatCi)  baSf  to  our  Apprehension,  m^ch  tb«  s^P^  sort  of  ^ff»Qt  a4 
tbe  degd  j9y  in  tbei  box  of  preoioua  oiptpent  \  it  nearly  spoib  the 
fr^graqc;^  of  tb^  wboln  oompQUQcl*  In  lAyiPg  tbis,  we  9b»U»  in 
siU  probability^  e«pQ«i9  oiir^^lyeg  to  the  bard  hte  of  being  nun- 
b^r^4  among  thos^y  wbo  ar^  denpribed  by  !Pr»  Arnold  as  **  tbe 
foUowerg  of  a  party '"  an4«  consequently,  of  beiQg  ranked  with 
tboiie  ill-starred  bigots  to  whom  '-  be  cannot  wish  to  write  accept'* 
ably*"  To  this  unhappy  dooip,  however,  we  must  reconcile  quf? 
§€flves  as  w^  best  may*  Apd,  truly>  when  W9  look  at  the  Intro- 
duction which  precedes  tb^^o  Discourses,  aqd  to  the  Appendix 
which  follows  them,  we  canpot  feel  particularly  ani^ipua  to  be 
ex^nipted  from  the  iqiputatipp  of  belonging  to  those,  whom  the 
writer  is  pleased  to  stigmatise  as  pnHjf^men. 

The  Introduction  need  not  detaip  us  long*  Ita  principal  ob*? 
ject  appears  to  be,  tq  shew  that  much  of  that  which  goes  under 
the  naipeof  DiV^Mi/y  is  almost,  if  not  altogether,  worthless*  Now, 
to  thiS|  as  a  mere  general  prppositipp,  we  are  by  no  means  tempt- 
e4  to  ojffer  any  very  ferocious  resistance.  For,  in  the  first  place> 
we,  (ip  cotpmop,  perhaps,  with  soH)e  others,)  find  something  in^ 
expressibly  convenient  and  comfortable  in  the  persuasiop,  that  a 
vast  proportion  of  what  is  yet  unkpown  tp  pii,  is  welUnigh  un- 
profitable, and  wopld  ill  repay  the  labour  of  apquisitipn.  Jn  tbe 
sepopd  place,  we  do  honestly  believe,  that  there  has  been,  at 
various  times,  a  stupendous  waste  of  mere  intellect  bestowed  upon 
th^  most  barren  tracts  within  (he  epipire  pf  the  Queep  of  Sciences. 
Ap4  ip  this  belief  we  are  cpnfirpaed,  whenever  we  think  upon  the 
labours  of  the  scboolipen^ — mopuments  as  gigantic  as  thePyramids, 
and,  we  apprehend,  pot  much  more  usefpL  Nevertheless,  when 
we  are  told,  as  Dr*  Arnold  tells  us,  that  the  student  of  Theology 
may"  be  well  content  to  be  ignorant  even  of  Pearson  and  of  Bull, 
if  he  is  thps  epabled  to  become  more  intimately  familiar  with 
Bacon  and  Aristotle,^' — we  can  only  sayi  that,  without  the  slight- 
est want  pf  veperation  for  Bacon  and  Aristotle,  we  would  much 
rather  s^e  their  admirer,  where  he  now  is,  at  the  bead  of  Bugby 
Sehpql,  thap  occupying  the  Divinity  chair  at  either  of  eur  Uni- 
versities, Jle  really  talks,  however,  as  if  he  were  actually  in  the 
chair  already !  He  tel|s  us  of  a  great  many  things  which  h^  would 
lu^v^  done  by  the  student  of  divjnity  :  **  I  woul4  have  ^m  do  this, 
— and,  i  tpQuld  ba^e  him  do  that, — &c.  $(x.  &c."  And,  lastly, 
(^8  if  there  were  sopi^ething  profoppd  and  origjpal  ip  the  advice,) 
"  /  WQuid  have  him  never  lay  aside  the  greatest  works  of  human 
^'  genius ;  sonie  of  which,  vybether  philosophers,  poets,  or  histo- 
^*  rians,  should  be  always  on  his  table,  and  daily  in  bis  hand, — 
*'  $cq.&Cf  Stc."    And  whp,  on  eartbi  mould  have  ^  piian  do  otberr 
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wise  than  is  here  prescribed? — provided  always,  that  the  philoso- 
phers, and  the  poets,  and  the  historians,  are  not  suffered  to  invade 
the  hours  which  belong,  bj  a  sacred  engagement,  to  higher  objects 
and  pursuits.  We  cannot,  for  the  life  of  us,  imagine  what  salu- 
tary counsel,  or  even  what  distinct  impressions,  a  young  man  is 
likely  to  derive  from  these  oracular  sentences.  He  can  derive 
nothing  from  them,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  but  a  vague  indefinite 
feeling  of  disrespect,  or  distrust,  for  a  large  proportion  of  that 
whole  chud  of  witnesses^  who  usually  encompass  the  devoted*  stu- 
dent of  theology.  And,  surely,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  caution 
here  administered  is  very  "  necessary  for  these  times."  We  can 
perceive  no  symptoms,  in  the  present  generation,  of  an  unhealthily 
voracious  appetite  for  Divinity — nothing  like  a  rabid  theological 
bulimia,  requiring  mitigation  from  the  skill  and  care  of  heathen 
Philosophy !  Besides,  although  it  may  be  very  true  that  ^'  the  works 
of  the  greatest  minds  will  be  most  usefuF'  to  the  student,  we  had 
hitherto  imagined,  that  many  of  '^  the  greatest  minds*'  had  been 
proud  to  deposit  their  treasures  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross.  For 
mstance, — we  have,  of  late,  been  very  properly  reminded,  that,  in 
the  estimation  of  Bentley,  the  very  dust  of  Pearson  was  gold ; 
and  yet,  Bentley  was  not  a  man  to  despise  the  philosophers,  or 
the  poets,  or  the  historians.  But  now,  it  seems,  Pearson  is  to  be 
numbered  among  those  who  may  be  fitly  cast  to  the  moles  and 
the  bats,  if  thereby  we  may  win  a  more  profound  acquaintance 
with  Bacon  and  with  Aristotle ! 

Among  other  means  of  Christian  edification,  Dr.  A.  is  half 
inclined  to  recommend  a  selection  from  the  Lives  of  the  Saints. 
Our  acquaintance  with  that  department  of  biography  is  hardly 
sufficient  to  qualify  us  for  the  office  of  pronouncing  upon  the 
merits  of  this  suggestion.  We  so  far  agree  with  Dr.  A.,  as  to 
feel  how  desirable  it  would  be,  in  some  measure  ^*  to  fill  up  that 
wide  chasm  in  our  Christian  sympathies,  which  extends,  with 
many,  almost  from  the  Apostles  to  Luther.''  There  can  be  no 
question  whatever,  that,  even  in  the  very  darkest  periods  of  that 
long  interval,  there  were,  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  a  goodly 
company  of  witnesses  to  the  essential  and  saving  truths  of  the 
Gospel — men  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,  and  who  took 
up  their  cross  in  the  true  spirit  of  sojourners  and  pilgrims  that 
seek  a  better  country.  And,  if  so,  it  is  deeply  to  be  lamented 
that  a  great  gulf  should  be  fixedy  to  separate  Reformed  Christen- 
dom from  the  influence  and  power  of  their  blessed  example.  But 
then,  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  legendary  matter,  which  deforms 
so  much  of  the  Romish  hagiography ;  and  which  tends  to  people 
the  brain  with  images  of  lunatic  enthusiasm,  or  of  pious  impos- 
ture?    Dr.  A.  thinks  that  a  good  deal  of  this  pernicious  ingre- 
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dient  might  properly  enough  be  left  oat;  but  that  the  least  ob- 
jectionable portions  might  be  retained^  and  their  evil  qualities 
intercepted^  or  neutralized,  by  an  explanatory  preface.  We  re- 
peat|  that  we  are  in  no  condition  to  offer  any  decided  opinion 
upon  this  proposal.  Dr.  A.  himself  professes  to  know  only  a 
few  specimens  of  the  Collection  in  question ;  and  we  know  no 
more.  We  can,  therefore,  only  express  our  hope,  that,  if  the 
experiment  should  ever  be  resolved  upon,  the  execution  of  it 
may  be  entrusted  to  a  skilful  hand,  as  well  as  to  a  holy  and 
devoted  heart.  If  so  conducted,  we  certainly  cannot  perceive 
why  such  narratives  should  not,  to  say  the  very  least,  be  quite  as 
edifying  as  many  of  the  biographies  which  swarm  in  certain  of 
the  religious  periodicals  of  our  own  day. 

But  we  must  now  come  to  Sermon  XI.,  and  the  Scholium 
thereto  appended.  We  have  said  of  this  Discourse,  above,  that 
it  almost  spoils  the  goodly  savour  of  the  rest.  But  now,  let  us 
not  be  mistaken !  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  are  to  be 
offended  by  a  faithful  Sermon,  on  the  Intercession  of  Christ,  which 
sets  him  forth  unto  us  as  our  Only  Priest, — "  Christ  is  our  only 
**  Priest ;  and  all  others  who  do  in  any  way  pretend  to  be  Priests 
^*  like  him,  are  thieves  and  robbers ;  from  hearing  whom  may  he, 
"  by  his  Spirit  of  truth,  save  his  true  sheep  for  evermore  !'*  Thus 
says  Dr.  Arnold  ;  and  even  so  say  we,  with  all  our  soul,  and  with 
all  our  strength.  This,  therefore,  is  not  the  matter  that  offends 
us.  If  we  are  offended^  it  is,  because  the  preacher  has  thought  it 
right  and  fit  to  seize  this  occasion  of  putting  forth  to  his  youthful 
disciples  his  own  peculiar  notions  relative  to  the  position,  (the 
false  position,  as  he  deems  it,)  in  which  the  ordained  and  conse- 
crated ministers  of  the  Church  of  England  stand  forth  before 
their  people.  He  is  pleased  to  confess,  indeed,  that  it  is  "  a 
'^  reverent  ordinance  of  our  Church,  and  all  other  Christian 
'^  Churches,  that  the  ordinary  ministration  of  the  Communion  is 
'^  committed  to  Christ's  ministers  ;  that  it  is  most  fit,  most  ex^ 
''cellent,  as  a  rule  of  order  and  decency ,  that  they  who  minister 
''  should  wait  on  their  ministry,  in  the  very  holiest  act  of  our 
'^  Christian  brotherhood.''  But,.then,  he  warns  his  hearers  against 
the  superstitious  error  of  '^making  Christ's  ministers  Priests  ;  of 
"  putting  them  between  God  and  the  people,  as  if  they  were  to 
"  be,  in  some  sort.  Mediators  between  God  and  their  brethren, 
"  so  that  he  could  not  be  approached  but  through  their  ministry." 
And  then  he  roundly  ascribes  the  vice  and  profaneness  which 
disfigure  Christian  societies,  chiefly  to  the  general  prevalence  of 
this  baneful  superstition.  And  he  intimates,  pretty  plainly,  that 
things  are  never  likely  to  be  much  better,  until  it  is  clearly  under- 
stood by  all,  that  they  who  hold  the  sacred  office  ''minister,  not 
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^n  distltict  from  iheif  brethfeti,  but  &«  b«ing  Of  thfeir  tlUlnbef /' 
Nowwhdt  is  the  effect  df  a  stateinent,  such  as  the  foi^goiiigt 
Obvibuslji  tieither  ftiore  rior  less  than  this^^that  if  arty  otie  pre- 
sumes to  claitn,  for  the  Christian  ministry,  any  higher  authority 
thati  that  ^hich  has  been  assigned  to  it  by  hubiati  laW  or  tu^Wtn, 
and  purely  for  the  sake  of  decency  atid  order, — that  perdoti  iriuat 
instantly  be  set  down  as  contending  for  a  Priestho&d,  inverted 
with  all  the  highest  prerogatives  which  Mrere  ever  sOppoaed  ii> 
belong  to  the  sacerdotal  office !  And  then— ottly  thittk  of  the 
abomination!  Christ,  we  know,  is  our  Only  Priest;  dnd  yet, 
here  is  a  set  of  then  who  pretend  to  be  "  Priests  like  hitti."  Afld 
whut  can  such  men  be,  but  thieves  and  robbers  ?  from  hearing 
whom,  may  the  Spirit  of  Truth  defend  the  flock  of  Christ  I 

We  conceive  it  to  be  highly  probable  that  all  this  miserable 
confusion  and  mistat^ment  might  never  have  arisen,  hftd  it  not  so 
happened,  that  the  word  Presbyter  has,  in  our  languilgei  beet 
crushed,  as  it  were,  into  the  word  Priest  /  a  word  which  i^  sure 
to  throw  some  persons  into  fits  of  almost  frahtic  agitfttion<  If  the 
Clergy  had,  at  all  times,  been  designated  by  the  titles  of  Bi&ffaops, 
Presbyters,  and  Deacons,  instead  of  Bishops^  PriesiSy  and  Dea- 
cons, we  might  have  heard  much  less  theln  we  now  do^  abotit  the 
lofty  and  intolerable  pretensions  of  the  Christian  PriesihoodI 
The  term  priestcraft  would  then,  perhftps,  have  cotne  ntbeb  teas 
readily  to  the  lips  of  those,  who  look  with  evil  eye  npcm  all 
privileges  and  honours  conceded  to  the  Sacred  Orden 

Such,  either  for  eVil  or  good^  is  the  magic  of  a  name !  W«  Hfe, 
thdrefore,  under  the  necessity  of  reminding  all  Christian  people, 
learned  and  unlearned, -^  from  the  Archididasealus  df  Rugby 
School,  down  to  them,  (if  any  such  there  be,)  who,  like  the  berihit 
of  Prague,  never  saw  pen  and  ink, — that  the  Clergy  of  our  Chureh 
glorify  not  themselves  to  be  made  *' Priests  like  unto  Christ."  If 
they  did,  no  name  of  blasphemy  could  be  too  bad  to  be  written 
on  their  garments^  Neither  do  they  take  unto  themselves  a  func- 
tion similar  to  that,  which,  in  former  times,  wa^  typical  of  the 
Messiah's  Priesthood.  They  claim,  it  is  true,  to  perform  certain 
ministrations,  and  to  exercise  a  certain  authority,  independently 
of  mere  human  appointment  or  arbitrary  usage ;  but  this  tbey  do, 
solely  because  they  are  persuaded  (whether  erron^usly  or  tM,  is 
another  question,)  that,  in  so  doing,  they  act  in  obedience  to  the 
will  of  Christ,  as  manifested  in  the  ordinances  of  His  Apostles, 
and  in  the  earliest  practice  of  His  Churchy  And  even  if  the 
office,  which  they  believe  themselves  to  hold  by  Christ* s  commis- 
sion, should,  at  any  time,  be  designated  by  the  title  of  a  Prieat- 
hood,  we  are  unable  to  discern  that  there  would  be  any  intoler- 
able abuse  in  such  an  application  of  the  phrase.  The  Word  Priest, 
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confsidered  vt^  a  trdti^latioii  of  U^s,  really  tneafls  no  motw  Ibtii 
one  ^ho  tioiitiisters  in  iacted  things,  be  those  iaeted  things  what 
they  may.  And,  accordifigly,  St.  Pliul  seroplei  hot  to  apeak  of 
himself  as  a  sacfed  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Ood ;  and  tnisi  loo, 
in  terms  precisely  equivalent  to  that  bated  and  suspected  word^* 
Priest.  And,  surely,  tbey  Mrho  declaim  witb  such  tragic  efnpbasia 
against  the  notion  of  a  Priet^lbood,  eveti  in  this  qualified  form, 
MTOuld  only  act  coni^atently,  if  they  were  ia  lift  up  their  righteous 
testimony  against  the  introduction  of  a  Lituboy  into  the  Cbrifi- 
tian  Church;  seeing  that  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
sacerdotal  affd  mediatorial  work  of  Christ  U  described  by  pre- 
cisely that  same  expression.f  The  sum  of  the  whole  matter, 
therefore,  is  simply  this :  the  Clergy,  at  this  day,  are  PrieHs, 
(Ilg'f^^vrtf^oi^)  as  being  the  represetitatifes  of  the  Pre$byter$ 
(Bishops  mcluded)  of  the  primitite  days,  Tbey  aroi  moreover. 
Priests,  {Ugel$,)  as  they  are  devoted  to  the  administration  of  saered 
things, — such  sacred  things,  that  is>  as  are  required  tinder  the 
Christian  dispensation.  Tbey  are  Priests,  much  in  the  aame 
sense  that  the  Liturgjf  is  a  sacrifice  or  an  offering ;  and  if  any 
one  should,  therefore,  affirm  that,  in  claiming  this  sort  of  Priest- 
hood, they  are  thrusting  themselves  into  the  office  of  mediaiors 
between  Ood  and  man, — sncb  person,  for  aught  we  know^  may 
speak  very  conscientiously;  but  we  should  take  leave  to  aay,  that  bis 
conscience  must  probably  have  been  disciplined  in  a  very  unhappy 
school,-— even  the  school  of  contentiousness  (f  »Xoy0iM/«i) ;  that  very 
school  against  which  Bnlling^r  warned  the  Puritans  of  England, 
when  they  were  pouring  out  the  phials  of  their  wrath  again^rt 
square  caps,  atid  wbit^  surplices,  and  the  decent  solemnities  of 
public  worship. 

We  will,  here,  venture  to  propound  one  question*  Let  lis 
suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  the  Saviour  had  beetl  pleased  to 
leave  behind  him  the  most  express  and  articulate  directions  for 
the  future  administration  of  bis  Church,  and  had  ordained,  in 
terms  too  clear  to  be  misunderstood,  that  there  should  be  a  sepa- 
itite  order  of  men,  perpetuated  by  regular  successicm,  whose 
office  it  should  be  to  do  precisely  those  things  which  are  now 
done  by  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England }  can  it  be  bdieved 
that  any  Christian  conscience  would  then  bave  b«en  perplexed  or 
confounded  by  such  appointment,  as  seeming  to  invest  human 
ministers  with  the  incommunicable  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the 
Messiah^    Would  any  human  being  then  bave  stumbled  at  tbis 
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commandment  of  Christ,  on  the  ground  that  it,  virtually,  gave 
Christ's  glory  to  another?  And  yet,  be  it  observed,  the  office  of 
the  Clergy  would,  even  in  that  case,  have  been,  in  its  own  nature 
and  extent,  precisely  what  it  is  now  held  to  be,— neither  more 
nor  less.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  our  Clergy  presume  not  to 
rest  the  validity  of  their  commission  on  grounds  of  such  absolute 
certainty,  as  we  have  above  imagined,  for  the  sake  of  illustration. 
But  they  do  rest  it  on  the  grounds  of  strong,  circumstantial,  and 
cumulative  evidence;  and,  if  so,  the  main  question  is,  whether 
or  not  the  evidence  be  substantial  enough  to  support,  and  to 
sanctify,  their  conscientious  persuasion.  If  it  be  not,  there  is  an 
end  of  the  matter.  The  Clergy,  then,  are  neither  Presbyters 
nor  Priests,  but  by  the  mere  ordinance  of  roan.  If  it  be, — then 
all  this  declamation  about  their  intrusion  into  the  mediatorial 
office  is  totally  beside  the  matter. 

And  this  brings  us  to  Dr.  Arnold's  Appendix,  in  which  he  in- 
sists, much  more  vehemently  and  more  diffusely  than  in  his 
sermon,  upon  the  profaneness  involved  in  the  assumption  of  what 
he  is  pleased  to  call  the  Priestly  office ;  and  affirms,  roundly, 
that  the  divine  right  of  the  Clergy,  if  grounded  on  their  Aposto- 
lical succession,  is,  not  only  an  erroneous  assumption,  but  a  mis* 
chievom  superstition  (p.  426).  We  confess  that  we  approach  this 
curious  essay  with  unfeigned  reluctance,  on  many  accounts.  In 
the  first  place,  it  forces  us  to  contemplate  the  writer,  as  standing 
in  a  very  strange  position;  a  position  in  which  he  himself  does  not 
appear  to  be  quite  at  his  ease.  ^'  To  ascertain  the  meaning  of 
Christ's  words,"  he  says,  ''  is  to  ascertain  the  truth :  whereas, 
the  opinion  of  the  Church  of  England,  although  it  may  conclude 
against  the  consistency  of  the  individual,  wlu),  while  belonging  to 
that  Church,  were  to  dispute  its  authority ^  is  not  competent  to 
determine  the  real  merits  of  a  disputed  question."  For  the 
'^  opinion "  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  the  above  sentence, 
we  think  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  substitute  the  clear  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  England:  and,  instead  of  saying  merely,  one 
**  belonging  to  that  Church,"  it  surely  would  be  as  well  to  say, 
one  who  has  received  his  orders  Jrom  the  Church,  which  holds 
this  disputed  doctrine  or  opinion.  And,  although  neither  the 
doctrine  nor  the  opinion  of  the  Church  can  furnish  an  infallible 
criterion  of  the  truth,  there  is,  after  all,  something  inexpressibly 
repulsive  in  the  spectacle  of  one  of  her  own  ministers  lifting  up 
the  heel  against  her.  However,  let  that  pass.  We  very  wil- 
lingly leave  the  question  of  Dr.  Arnold's  consistency  to  a  much 
more  awful  tribunal  than  ours.  But,  in  the  second  place,  it  is 
by  no  means  pleasant  to  be  dragged  into  the  dispute  at  all,  whe- 
ther by  a  minister  of  our  Church,  or  by  a  champion  of  dissent. 
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We  shall,  doubtless,  be  told,  that  we  ought  to  rejoice  in  the 
opportunity  of  standing  up  for  the  truth,  which  always  comes 
out  brighter  from  the  furnace  of  controversy.  But,  to  this  we 
might  reply,  that  a  proprietor  of  broad  and  fruitful  acres  may 
feel  the  most  entire  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  his  title,  and 
think,  with  vast  complacency,  on  the  stores  of  his  muniment-cham- 
ber; and  yet,  we  presume  that  his  spirits  would  not  be  much 
refreshed  by  the  prospect  of  a  triennial  chancery  suit.  Or,  to 
use  the  illustration  of  Samuel  Johnson,  a  man  may  be  totally 
unconscious  of  a  crime;  but,  nevertheless  he  would  hardly  be 
much  gratified  by  being  tried  for  his  life,  at  every  other  session  of 
the  Old  Bailey;  more  especially  if  the  prosecutor  should  hap- 
pen to  be  one  whom  he  had  hoped  to  find  among  the  number  of 
his  friends.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  very  harassing  thing  to  be  perpe- 
tually  called  upon  for  a  vindication  of  our  settled  convictions ; 
almost  as  harassing  as  to  be  repeatedly  put  upon  the  defence  of 
our  property  or  our  lives.  But,  thirdly,  we  would  gladly  have 
been  spared  the  necessity  of  noticing  these  speculations  of  Dn 
Arnold,  from  a  sense  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  providing  an 
answer  to  them,  within  the  limited  pages  of  a  journal.  How  is 
a  man  to  be  answered,  who  does  little  more  than  re-produce  the 
statements  and  the  reasonings,  which  have  been  so  repeatedly 
brought  forward  before,  that  weariness  is  connected  with  the  very 
thought  of  any  renewed  discussion?  How  is  a  man  to  be  an- 
swered, who  virtually  tells  us  that  he  can  find  no  sufficient  war- 
rant for  the  claims  of  the  Clergy,  either  in  the  Scripture,  or  in 
the  earlier  Christian  writings,  or  in  the  immemorial  discipline 
and  practice  of  the  Church ;  and  who  plainly  insinuates  that  all 
who  contend  for  those  claims  are  '*  followers  of  a  party,"  and 
abettors  of  *'  an  unchristian  superstition ;"  men,  in  short,  '*  who 
strain  at  the  gnat,  while  they  find  no  difficulty  in  swallowing  the 
camel?"  We  know  not,  in  truth,  how  we  should  be  able  to  answer 
an  Infidel,  who  should  tell  us  that  he  had  patiently  examined  all  the 
evidences  of  Christianity,  without  being  able  to  satisfy  himself 
that  Christianity  was  anything  better  than  one  among  the  multi- 
tude of  superstitions  which  had  successively  got  possession  of 
the  world.  In  neither  case  should  we  have  anything  to  offer, 
which  might  come  with  all  the  power  of  downright  and  rigorous 
demonstration.  With  regard  to  the  commission  of  the  Clergy, 
we  might,  indeed,  demonstrate  thus  much, — first,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  institution  of  a  divinely  commissioned  ministry, 
which  in  its  own  nature  can  be  fairly  chargeable  with  profane- 
ness  and  superstition;  seeing  that  such  a  ministry  was  once  or- 
dained by  God  himself.  Secondly,  we  might  demonstrate,  that 
the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  contain  facts,  and  state- 
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ments,  and  injunctions,  all  of  them  pointing  to  the  immense  im- 
portance of  a  ministry, — all  of  them  manifesting  intense  solicitude 
about  it, — and  the  >vhole  of  which,  taken  together,  to  say  the  least, 
are  fairly  capable  of  an  interpretation  favourable  to  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Christian  ministry.  And,  lastly^  we  might  de- 
monstrate that  this  interpretation  is  borne  out  by  the  uniform 
current  of  opinion,  of  practice,  and  of  discipline,  throughout  a 
period  of  full  1500  years.  All  this  we  might  demonstrate* 
But  our  demonstration  could  go  no  further  than  this.  And  if  any 
man  chooses  to  tell  us  that  all  this  does  not,  in  his  judgment, 
amount  to  a  strict  demonstration  of  the  whole  of  our  case,  what 
can  be  alleged  in  reply  to  such  a  disputant?  What  can  be  done, 
but  to  implore  that  he  would  impartiallyi  and  dispassionately,  re- 
consider all  that  has  been  said,  (not  by  the  small  frjr  of  theolo- 
gical writers;  not  by  the  men  of  ^^  feeble  and  prejudiced  minds, 
**  whose  writings  are  more  worthless  than  the  salt  which  has  lost  its 
**  savour;"*)  but  all  that  has  been  said  by  the  most  illustrious  and 
mighty  advocates  of  the  cause?  We  feel  that  this  is  pretty  nearly 
all  that  we  could  do  with  such  an  adversary.  We  feel  that,  even 
if  we  were  worthy  to  be  numbered  with  the  **  great  authorities,^ 
whom  Dr.  Arnold  speaks  of,  we  could  do  little  more  than  this, 
within  the  limits  of  a  fugitive  publication.  And  if  we  were  to  be 
beset  with  youthful  aspirants  to  the  ministry,  beseeching  of  us  to 
point  out  some  prophylactic,  w*hich,  in  a  brief  and  convenient 
compass,  might  guard  them  against  the  licentious  opinions  of  the 
day,  touching  this  very  matter, — we  know  not  what  we  could  dp 
better,  than  refer  them  to  Mr.  Rose's  admirable  **  Discourses  oq 
the  Commission  and  consequent  Duties  of  the  Clergy;"  together 
with  their  whole  apparatus  of  notes,  appendix,  and  references. 
Whether  this  writer  will  be  numbered  by  Dr.  Arnold,  among  the 
men  of  **  feeble  and  prejudiced  minds,  whose  salt  is  without  sa- 
vour,'' we  cannot,  of  course,  undertake  to  pronounce.  But,  be 
this  as  it  may,  we  have  only  to  request  that  all  who  may  consult 
his  exposition  of  the  matter,  will  do  so  without  admitting  their 
souls  to  any  discourse  with  that  spirit  of  fear,  which  is  perpetually 
whispering  such  terrible  things  about  priestcraft  and  superstition. 
Let  him  not  be  afraid  even  of  the  face  of  our  reformer,  when  he 
puts  forth  these  evil-boding  words,  **  I  have  no  fear  of  priest-' 
*'  craft  in  itself;  but  I  dread  it  for  its  inevitable  recoil.  I  dread 
'Mt  as  essentially  destructive;  destructive  of  the  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity during  the  period  of  its  triumph;  and  threatening  now  to 
destroy  alike  the  spirit  and  profession  of  the  Gospel,  by  declar- 
ing that  it  cannot  be  put  down  itself  without  involving  the  holi- 
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''  est  things  in  its  ruin.*'*  In  shorty  let  the  inquirer  always  keep 
in  mind>  that  the  question  before  him  is  simply  this, — is  there»  or 
is  there  not,  sufficient  evidence  for  believing  that  a  commission  to 
minister  in  holy  things  has  been  regularly  transmitted,  in  con«- 
formity  with  the  will  of  God,  to  a  separate  order  of  men  in  the 
Church  of  Christ.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  there  is  no  proof  of 
this,  then  let  the  Church  of  England  step  down  contentedly  to 
the  same  level  with  every  other  Christian  sect  or  community  in 
the  realm.  If  there  is  sufficient  proof,  surely  we  may  listen,  with 
unruffled  composure,  to  the  tremendous  vaticinations  of  Dr. 
Arnold.  Nay,  more — even  if  the  proof  should  amount  only  to 
a  strong  and  cogent  presumption,  that  presumption  alone  will 
lay  a  solemn  and  weighty  obligation  upon  the  souls  of  all  who 
recognize  it.  A  probability  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel 
will  be  sufficient  to  condemn  those  who  wilfully  or  fearfully  reject 
it.  And,  even  so,  a  probability  in  favour  of  the  Apostolic  com* 
mission  must  impose,  at  least,  the  duty  of  pausing  reverently, 
before  we  venture  to  pronounce  it  a  profane  and  mischievous  iu« 
perstition. 

fiut  though  our  limits  make  it  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to 
follow  Dr.  Arnold  throughout  the  whole  maze  of  his  disquisition, 
there  are  certain  matters  in  it  which  cannot  be  allowed  to  pass 
wholly  sub  silentio.  In  the  first  place,  then,  we  beg  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  following  words:  *'  Christ  commands  us  to 
'^  eat  bread  and  drink  wine  in  remembrance  of  his  death.  A 
^'  number  of  Christians  assemble  to  fulfil  this  command,  and  to 
''  refresh  their  remembrance  of  him  by  the  means  he  has  directed, 
**  Can  they  not  eat  the  bread  and  drink  the  wine?  Can  they  not 
*'  remember,  believe,  love,  exercise  every  moral  and  spiritual  feel- 
"  ing  which  the  communion  was  designed  to  cherish,  without  the 
^'  repetition  of  a  particular  form  of  words  by  one  particular  indi- 
''  vidual  ?  Is  it  any  thing  less  than  a  positive  blasphemy  to  require 
'*  the  mediation  of  an  earthly  priest,  between  the  Christian  and  his 
''Divine  Mediator?"  (p.  410.)  Much  after  the  same  liberal 
fashion  as  this,  thought  Faustus  Socinus.  Any  assembly,  he  said, 
might  form  themselves  into  a  Church.  As  to  succession,  and 
election  after  any  particular  mode,  they  are  nothing,  jis  to  tlie 
Lord^s  supper,  any  set  of  Christians  may  meet  and  break  bread 
together.  And  baptism  may  be  changed  into  any  other  mode  of 
admitting  one's  name  into  the  list  of  Christians.f  But,  to  return 
to  Dr.  Arnold.  In  the  above  passage  we  have  another  striking 
exhibition  of  that  portentous  fallacy  which  pervades  the  whole 
mass  of  this  extraordinary  composition.     Here,  again,  the  invidi- 
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OU8  and  hateful  terms  priest  and  mediation,  are  called  in^  to  warn 
the  faithful  against  the  profane  and  mischievous  superstition 
which  has  crept  in  to  beguile  and  corrupt  us  from  the  simplicity 
which  is  in  Christ.  We  must  therefore  repeat^  even  though  it  be 
to  weariness,  that  the  whole  question  lies  here; — is  it  the  will  of 
Christ,  or  is  it  not,  that  the  sacrament  of  his  body  and  blood 
should  be  given  by  the  hand  of  a  minister  specially  ordained  for 
that  purpose?  This,  indeed,  is  a  question  which  we  must  decline 
to  argue  here,  simply  because  it  has  been  argued  ten  thousand 
times  already ;  and  because  we  can  hope  to  add  nothing  which 
shall  brighten  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  affirmative.  We 
shall  therefore  only  day,  that  if  this  be  not  the  will  of  Christ,  then, 
beyond  all  dispute,  the  communicants  may  eat  and  drink  to  their 
soul's  health  and  comfort,  and  may  reasonably  treat  as  an  unhal- 
lowed intruder,  any  one  who  should  dare  to  tell  them  that  he 
must,  first,  lay  his  hand  upon  the  elements,  and  pronounce  the 
words  of  consecration,  or  of  blessing.  In  that  case,  the  pre- 
sence of  a  minister,  whether  presbyter  or  priest,  must,  of  course, 
be  altogether  "needless.  But  if  such  be  the  will  of  Christy  what 
right  has  any  human  being  to  affirm  that  the  person  ordained  to 
that  office  must,  of  necessity,  be  regarded  either  as  priest  or  me- 
diator, in  the  high  and  transcendent  acceptation  of  those  words? 
Cannot  our  Lord,  if  it  so  pleases  him,  direct  that  the  waters  of 
life  shall  flow  in  some  appointed  channel,  but,  straightway,  it 
must  be  affirmed  that  they  derive  from  that  channel  the  heating 
virtue  which  He  and  He  only  has  imparted  to  them?  Cannot 
the  omnipotent  God  say,  wash  in  Jordan  and  be  clean,  but  it 
must  instantly  be  presumed  that  the  waters  of  Jordan  have  in 
themselves  a  power  to  cleanse,  which  belong  not  to  the  waters 
of  Abana  and  Pharpar?  The  presbyter  of  our  Church, 
when  he  blesses  and  distributes  the  holy  elements,  does  this,  not 
because  he  is  a  priest  or  a  mediator  between  God  and  his  people, 
but,  purely  and  solely,  because  this  is  the  manner  and  the  order 
in  which,  as  the  Church  believes,  she  has  the  promise  of  the  Sa- 
viour's presence.  Should  any  one  be  unable  conscientiously  to 
satisfy  himself  that  this  manner  and  order  has  been  enjoined  and 
required  by  Jesus  Christ,  even  let  him  administer  the  sacrament 
himself,  or  receive  it  at  the  hands  of  any  pious  neighbour.  We 
cannot  indeed  communicate  with  him.  We  may  even  think  that 
there  is  something  very  dangerous  in  his  error.  But  we  judge 
him  not.  To  his  own  master  he  must  stand  or  fall.  One  con- 
sideration, however,  we  would  most  respectfully  suggest.  It  is 
contended  by  our  adversaries  that  Christian  communities  have  a 
right  to  appoint  members  of  their  own  body  to  the  religious  mi- 
nistry.    And  we  cannot  gainsay  that  this  right  would,  naturally 
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enough,  belong  to  them,  in  the  absence  of  any  authoritative  in- 
junction to  the  contrary.  But  then,  surely  it  will  not  be  denied 
that,  what  societies  of  men,  or  human  legislatures,  have  a  natural 
right  to  do  for  themselves,  the  Divine  Head  and  Sovereign  Legis- 
lator of  the  Church  has  an  immeasurably  higher  right  to  do  for 
them,  if  it  shall  seem  good  to  Him.  And,  if  so,  why  should  it  be 
thought  a  thing  incredible  that  He  should  appoint  a  succession  of 
men  for  that  very  office  and  ministry,  to  be  taken  from  among 
the  members  of  his  visible  body?  Whether  He  has  done  this  or 
not,  may  indeed  be  matter  of  dispute.  But,  we  aver  once  more, 
that  this  is  the  only  thing  to  be  debated;  and  that  it  is  contrary 
alike  to  the  rules  of  charity,  and  righteousness,  and  logic,  to  con- 
found the  debate  by  the  eternal  outcry  of-^riestcraft  and  super-- 
stition  ! 

This,  however,  is  what  Dr.  Arnold  either  cannot  understand, 
or  will  not  admit.  He  is  not  content  to  affirm  that  there  is  not 
**  the  faintest  shadow  of  authority  in  the  New  Testanient,"  for 
the  position,  that  the  presence  of  a  minister  is  required  "  for  the 
''  true  sacramental  commemoration  of  Christ's  death."  He  stoutly 
declares  that  this  position  **  is  manifestly  absurd  and  profane,  and 
''  consistent  only  with  the  opinion,  that  the  communion  is  a  literal 
"  sacrifice  performed  by  the  Church."  Now  this  is  what  we, 
stupidly  and  obstinately,  perhaps,  but  most  positively  deny.  The 
jRomanists,  indeed,  contend  that  the  communion  is  not  merely  a 
commemoration  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  but  a  repetition  of  it.  And 
this,  Dr.  Arnold  tells  us,  they  have  done  '^  for  the  very  purposes 
of  priestly  ambition."  In  this,  wq  are  not  at  all  prepared  to 
contradict  him ;  and  we  shall,  accordingly,  leave  the  Romanists 
to  defend  themselves.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  say,  that  we  do  not 
consider  the  Eucharist  as  a  literal  sacrifice ;  and  that,  even  they, 
among  us,  who  have  speculated  most  loftily  upon  this  subject,  when 
speaking  of  it  as  a  sacrifice,  use  the  expression  only  in  a  secondary 
and  figurative  sense.  We  must,  therefore,  vehemently  protest 
against  being  condemned  to  bear  the  burden  of  Rome's  ambitious 
perversions  and  abuses,  or  of  her  profane  and  superstitious  vanities. 
Not  that  we  have  the  least  expectation  of  this  measure  of  justice 
at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Arnold.  He  has,  evidently,  made  up  his 
mind.  He  is  inflexibly  resolved  that  a  Christian  minister  shall  be 
one  of  only  two  manner  of  persons.  He  must  be  either  an  officer 
appointed  by  the  will  of  man ;  or  he  must  be  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  priest.  Yes, — if  he  is  not  contented  to  be  the  creature 
of  human  laws  and  usages, — whether  he  will  ox  no,  a  priest  he 
must  be!  He  must  be,  in  the  strictest  sense,  a sacrificus ;  an  un- 
earthly, mystical,  hierurgical  sort  of  personage ;  a  mediator  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth;  and,  consequently,  an  usurper  of  the 
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office  of  Christ.  In  this,  there  u  no  mistake;  there  can  be  no 
mistake;  there  shall  be  no  mistake.  And  so,  we  suppose  that  it 
18  quite  useless  to  debate  the  matter  i/vith  him  any  further.  We 
anttsty  however)  implore  of  all  who  may  look  into  his  volume,  to 
consider  whether  this  is  not  the  wfwrov  4^cvSof  of  his  whole  exerci- 
tation.  Is  not  this  strange  e<||uivocation  at  the  beginning,  the 
middle,  and  the  end  of  his  diatribe?  Does  it  not  meet  us  at  every 
turn  of  his  labyrinthine  argument?  Is  it  not  true  that  he  has 
made  unto  himself  a  man  of  straw — that  he  has  arrayed  the 
effigy  in  stately  pontificals,  and  painted  its  countenance  with 
features  of  scorn,  and  with  eyes  of  Gorgon  fierceness,  and  wilh  a 
brow  of  loftiness  and  arrogance, — and  then,  has  fallen  to  buffet*^ 
jng  the  same,  with  all  his  might ;  till,  verily,  he  hath  put  himself 
into  a  great  heat  thereby  i 

When  the  heat  shall  have  somewhat  subsided,  there  are  one  or 
two  matters  which  we  would  respectfully  commend  to  the  candid 
re-consideration  of  the  combatant.  He  tells  us  that  the  **  success 
sion  was  a  device  to  imitate  the  natural  hereditary  descent  of  the 
old  priesthoods  by  a  succession  of  adoptions;  an  insufficient 
"^  expedient,  and  intended  to  effect  a  superstitious  end."  Now 
who  would  not  be  led  to  imagine,  from  these  virords,  that  the 
notion  sprung  up  in  those  times,  when  the  Romish  usurpation 
was  beginning  to  develope  itself,  and  to  change  the  priesthood — 
if  we  must  call  it  so — from  pastors  of  the  flock  into  lords  of  the 
heritage  i  Well,  then,  having  heard  Dr.  Arnold,  let  us  now  hear 
Dr.  Hey,  a  writer  who  certainly  cherished  no  violent  prejudices  in 
favour  of  the  sacerdotal  dignity  of  the  clergy : — ''  the  Apostolic 
**  Fathers^  (not  the  ambitious  and  worldly-minded  advocates  of  a 
later  age)  **  speak  constantly  as  if  those  who  ministered  had 
received  a  regular  commission  to  minister.  Clement  of  Rome, 
in  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  a  work  always  held 
'*  to  be  genuine,  is  what  I  call  copious  on  the  subject  of  ministers; 
**  not  proving  any  thing  formally  about  their  commission,  but 
^  taking  it  for  granted.**  And  Clement  of  Rome,  be  it  likewise 
remembered,  in  the  44th  section  of  his  Epistle,  speaks  of  the 
succession  as  ordained  by  the  Apostles  themselves.  "  To  which,'' 
continues  Dr.  Hey,  '^  we  may  add,  "  that  the  distinction  between 
clergy  and  laity  (xAijfpof  and  K»ix6i)  was  known  in  the  time  of  Cle-* 
mens  Romanus,  and  expressed  in  the  same  words  in  which  it  has 
been  expressed  ever  since."*  That  the  notion  was  subsequently 
|>reserved  and  acted  upon,  is  perfectly  notorious:  and  this,  in 
times  when  the  Episcopal  succession  was  often  but  a  succession  to 
m  most  bitter  inheritance— an  adoption  to  a  pre-eminence  in  toil, 

*  Hey,  art  xxiii.  ••  S. 
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and  danger,  and  privation !  Perhaps,  therefore,  when  the  phan- 
toms of  priestly  pomp  and  pride  have  ceased  to  float  before  hi» 
eyes,  the  Reformer  will  see  fit  to  review  his  assertion,  that  the 
succession  was  nothing  more  than  an  awkward  mimicry  of  the 
ancient  priesthoods, — a  contrivance  deliberately  adopted  for  a 
superstitious  end, — or,  as  he  elsewhere  affirms,  an  expedient 
framed  for  the  purpose  of  exalting  the  importance,  and  advancing 
the  interests  of  the  clerical  body.  If  he  does  not  consent  to  review 
these  notions — where  can  we  possibly  rank  him,  but  among  those 
brave,  original,  and  independent  spirits,  to  whom  history  is  nothing 
better  than  a  bygone  almanac  ? — if  indeed  it  be  an  authority  b; 
any  means  so  respectable  as  an  almanac ! 

But,  further,  to  go  a  little  higher  than  Clement  of  Rome,  is 
there  nothing  in  the  history  of  St.  Paul  to  smite  Dr.  Arnold  with 
some  distrustful,  not  to  say  compunctious,  visitings,  when  he  is 
pouring  contempt  upon  the  religious  solemnity  of  ordination,  and 
loudly  maintaining  that  nothing  more  is  needed  for  a  previous 
warrant  to  the  Christian  ministry,  than  the  mere  legal  agency  of 
man  ?  Has  he  forgotten,  that,  after  the  Holy  Ghost  had  said, 
separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  work  whereunto  I  have 
called  them,  men  fasted  and  prayed  over  them,  and  laid  their 
hands  on  them,  and  then  sent  them  away  ?  (Acts,  xiii.)  We  know 
very  well  what  Dr.  Arnold  will  say  to  this.  He  will  tell  us,  that 
this  is  no  precedent  for  us.  He  will  stoutly  maintain  that  all  this 
says  nothing  for  the  transmission  of  a  ministry  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another,  by  the  imposition  of  consecrated  hands.  But, 
nevertheless,  we  confidently  appeal  to  all,  who  can  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  Sacred  Writings ;  and  we  ask  of  them  to  say,  whether 
this  passage  does  not  plead  trumpet-tongued,  against  the  notion, 
that  the  separation  of  men  to  the  holy  stewardship,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  matter  of  mere  decency,  and  order,  and  convenience; 
merely  an  affair  of  human  regulation ;  and  that  to  make  more  oif 
it  than  this,  is  to  set  up  an  unscriptural  and  superstitious  fancy  ? 
They  who  can  feel  and  reason  after  the  same  manner  that  Dr. 
Arnold  has  felt  and  reasoned,  respecting  the  administration  of  the 
Sacrament,  might  be  tempted  to  exclaim — "  Had  not  St.  Paul 
''  seen  his  Saviour  in  the  skies  i  Had  he  not  been  struck  blind 
''  by  the  supernatural  power  of  God?  Had  not  the  design  of 
*^  Providence,  in  teaching  men  a  new  religion,  been  expressly 
**  communicated  to  him,  by  a  voice  from  heaven?  Had  not 
**  Ananias  been  sent  to  him  as  a  chosen  vessel  unto  God,  to  bear 
''  his  name  before  the  Gentiles,  and  kings,  and  children  of  Israel? 
^'  Why,  then,  must  men  fast,  and  pray  over  him,  and  lay  their 
**  hands  upon  him,  before  he  could  become  a  legitimate  preacher 
**  of  the  holy  Gospel  ?     Why  must  that  very  person  be  commis- 
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sioned  by  the  instrumentality  of  men,  who  could  say  of  himself 
that  he  was  an  Apostle^  not  of  man,  or  by  man,  but  by  Jesus 
Christ,  and  God  the  Father,  who  raised  him  from  the  dead  ?"* 
Thus  might  men  reason,  who  lean  to  their  own  understandings. 
Thus  might  men  reason,  who  can  ask  why  Christians  may  not 
meet,  to  commemorate  the  death  of  Christ,  without  the  inter* 
meddling  of  a  human  being  like  themselves,  to  consecrate^  and  to 
distribute  the  bread  and  wine?  Many,  we  trust,  there  are,  who 
will,  rather,  be  disposed  to  ask,  why  it  should  be  thought  a 
strange,  unhallowed,  and  superstitious  thing,  to  believe  it  con- 
formable to  the  will  of  Christ,  that,  in  all  succeeding  times,  a 
solemnity  like  to  that  recorded  in  the  Acts,  should  be  observed, 
when  any  of  our  brethren  are  separated  for  the  service  and 
ministry  of  his  Gospel  ?  Can  it  be  affirmed  that  the  proceeding 
above-mentioned,  savours  of  nothing  but  the  mere  supremacy  of 
human  law  and  custom  ?  Is  there  not  much  more  in  it  than  this  I 
And  can  it  be  just  or  charitable  to  proclaim,  that  they,  who,  in 
primitive  times,  spake,  and  wrote,  and  acted,  in  the  spirit  of  this 
transaction,  were  prompted  to  do  so,  purely  for  the  promotion  of 
a  superstitious  end, — or  pUrely  for  the  advancement  and  the 
dignity  of  their  own  order?  Let  it  be  understood,  that  we  rely 
not  on  this  occurrence,  as  if,  standing  by  itself,  it  amounted  to  a 
proof  of  the  validity  of  our  orders,  as  dependent  on  Apostolical 
succession.  But  we  do  consider  it  as  one  material  item  in  the 
collection  of  cumulative  proof.  We  do  consider  it  as  harmonizing 
so  well  witli  the  practice,  and  the  doctrine,  and  the  spirit  of  our 
own  Church,  relative  to  the  conferring  and  perpetuating  of  the 
ministerial  office,  that  we  cannot  but  grieve  when  we  see  that 
there  are  certain  of  our  brethren  by  whom  it  appears  to  be  for- 
gotten; or  with  whom  it  is  altogether  destitute  of  authority  and 
weight.  Among  these,  we  suppose  we  must  reckon  Dr.  Arnold: 
for  he  sees  little  but  mere  superstition  in  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
if  the  hands  appear  armed  with  any  thing  beyond  the  mere  sanc- 
tion of  conventional  propriety  and  human  enactment. 

We  trust  that  he  yet  may  come  to  better  thoughts !  In  the  mean 
time,,  however,  there  is  one  comfort  by  which  he  is  supported, 
under  the  fearful  commotion  of  spirit,  now  inflictejl  on  him  by  the 
very  thought  of  an  Apostolical  succession; — '^  the  notion  of  it  never 
can  become  prevalent:"  though  this  comfort,  after  all,  is  but 
poor  and  meagre  comfort, — seeing  that  this  same  dreadful  notion 
"  may  destroy,  for  an  indefinite  time,  and  to  an  indefinite  extent^ 
"  all  likelihood  of  the  triumph  of  Apostolical  Christianity  T — 
(p.  434.)     Fortunately  for  ourselves,  we  are  strangers  to  the  fears 

*  See  Hey,  Lect.  art.  zxiii.  8.  S2. 
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and  agitations  of  oar  alarmist,  and^  consequently,  have  but  little 
need  of  his  comfort.  If^  indeed^  the  notion  of  a  succession  were 
indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  notion  of  a  priesthood,  such  as 
seems  to  be  perpetually  haunting  his  imagination^  then  should 
we  be  well  nigh  shaken  to  pieces  with  the  same  terrors  which 
appear  to  have  dictated  his  awful  protest  against  it.  But  since 
we  are  persuaded  that  no  system  is  better  adapted  to  the  purpose 
of  extending  and  perpetuating  Apostolical  Christianity,  than  this 
very  scheme  of  a  succession,  properly  understood,  and  conscien- 
tiously administered  and  applied,  we  should  be  sorry  indeed  to 
touch  the  anodyne  here  presented  to  us.  And  to  say  the  truth, 
we  have  not  much  faith  in  the  virtue  of  it.  If  an  unbeliever 
were  to  place  before  Dr.  Arnold  a  map  of  the  earth,  and  were  to 
trace  out  with  his  finger  the  limits  of  Christendom,  and  were  then 
to  say, — **  you  see  how  comparatively  small  has  been  the  pro- 
'^  gress  of  Christianity,  in  the  course  of  1800  years ;  it  is  quite 
**  clear  that  it  never  can  become  prevalent;*'  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  doctor  would  possess  his  soul  in  peace,  in  spite  of  these 
words  of  uncomfortable  augury.  We  are  much  disposed  to  listen 
to  his  prophecy,  with  similar  composure.  What  may  be  the 
times  and  the  seasons,  we  seek  not  to  know.  We  find  the  best 
sedative  for  all  our  feverish  searchings  of  heart,  in  the  persuasion 
that  the  heavenly  King  and  Governor  of  the  Church  will,  in  his 
own  good  time,  vindicate  the  ordinances  which  he  hath  seen  fit  to 
appoint;  and,  moreover,  that  they  who,  on  either  side,  may, 
during  the  interval,  have  fallen  into  error  respecting  them,— 
through  accident,  or  almost  through  necessity,  and  without  wil- 
fulness and  presumption, — will  find  that,  in  His  hand,  judgment 
shall  be  most  sweetly  and  abundantly  tempered  with  mercy. 

But  then,  we  are  told  of  the  **  anarchical  and  uncharitable^ 
qualities  of  High-Churchmanship,  and  of  its  tendency  ^^  to  multi*^ 
•*  ply  divisions,  and  to  encourage  the  growth  of  Popery.'*  And 
this,  we  presume,  is  offered  as  a  sort  of  reductio  ad  absurdum, 
which  is  to  expel  High-Churchmanship  for  ever  from  the  minds 
of  reasoning  men.  We  cannot  helf)  thinking  that  this  sort  of 
argument,  ex  absurdo,  is,  of  all  others  that  can  be  imagined,  the 
most  untractable  and  the  most  dangerous,  in  theology.  It  is  a 
weapon  which  may  be  used,  by  unskilful  and  desperate  hands,  to 
hew  down  the  stateliest  cedars  of  Lebanon.  It  would  be  pitiable 
indeed,  if  those  glorious  giants  of  the  forest  were  ever  to  fall 
beneath  the  blows  of  that ''  biting  axe."  But,  to  quit  the  region 
of  metaphor,  let  us  consider  soberly  and  prosaically,  whether  this 
weapon  has,  in  this  instance,  the  formidable  edge  which  is 
ascribed  to  it  by  our  reformer.  ^^  It  is  said  that  Roman  Catholic 
«'  priests  are  becoming  more  numerous  among  us,  and  the  efforts 
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^'  of  tbeir  priests  to  make  converts,  more  assiduous."  This  may 
be  true  enough;  but  yet  it  remains  to  be  shown  that  High- 
Churchmanship  is  to  be  made  answerable  for  these  disastrous 
phenomena.  That  Dissent  is  rampant  among  us,  we»  unhap- 
pily, know  too  well.  And  we,  further,  know,  (for  Dissenters  have 
told  us  as  much),  that  the  tendencies  of  that  system  are  always 
towards  interminable  decomposition.  And  there  is  nothing,  we 
are  quite  aware,  which  so  elates  the  heart  of  the  Romanist,  as  the 
spectacle  of  Protestant  dissensions.  But,  we  have  still  to  learn 
how  it  can  be  made  out,  that  the  faithfulness  of  Churchmen  to 
their  own  views  of  discipline,  is  fairly  chargeable  with  the  multi* 
plication  of  sects.  The  state  of  religion  in  America  seems  to  tell 
a  very  different  story.  It  is  pretty  well  known  that,  there,  io 
matters  of  religion,  every  man  does,  or  leaves  undone,  just  that 
which  is  right  in  his  own  eyes.  An  Episcopal  Church,  undoubt* 
edly,  there  is, — ^and  a  very  glorious  Episcopal  Church :  and,  if  we 
are  not  mbinformed,  a  church,  in  which  High-Churchmanship  is 
higher  than  it  is  with  us.  But,  in  that  country,  High-Church* 
manship  is  in  no  condition  to  exercise  any  potent  influence,  at  all 
sufficient  to  frighten  the  community,  or  to  arm  their  resentments 
against  the  tyranny  of  a  priesthood.  And  what  is  the  effect  of  all 
this  magnanimous  liberty?  Why,  that  Popery  is,  there,  advanc- 
ing, with  stealthy  pace,  it  is  true, — with  a  quiet  rapidity  which 
few  people  among  us  are  aware  of,— but  nevertheless  with  a  pace 
which  is,  in  truth,  comparatively,  much  more  formidable,  than  its 
progress  among  ourselves.  From  all  that  we  can  learn,  the  cause 
of  Romanism  in  these  regions,  though  noiseless,  and  free  from 
turbulence,  is  singularly  prosperous.  And  the  reason  is,  that 
the  Papists  act  wi^  an  inflexible  steadiness  and  unity  of  purpose, 
(which  is  the  characteristic  of  their  system),  while  all  around  them 
is  like  the  disorderly  conflict  of  *^  embryon  atoms."  They  have  a 
principle  of  concentration  unknown  to  any  other  sect.  This  is 
the  state  of  things  in  America,  which  has  no  Religious  Esta* 
blishment ;  no  instalment  of  Churchmanship  in  high  places ;  no 
position  from  which  the  priesthood  can  act  with  an  overpowering, 
but  repulsive  influence.  There  is  no  reason,  that  we  are  aware  of, 
for  supposing,  that,  if  the  Episcopalian  Protestant  Church  were 
swept  away  from  the  face  of  America  to-morrow,  the  progress  of 
Popery  would  be  in  the  slightest  degree  retarded.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that,  pro  tanto,  it  would  be 
materially  aided:  since  just  so  much  space  would  be  left  for  the 
''  multiplication  of  divisions ;"  which  Dr.  Arnold  represents  as 
one  fruitful  source  of  conversion  to  Popery.  To  all  this,  we  may 
add  the  profound  conviction  of  many  pious  and  intelligent  per- 
sons in  this  country,  that  if  our  Church,  and  her  bigoted  priest^ 
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hood,  were  removed  from  their  place«  the  ooly  consequence  would 
be,  that  the  sects  would  soon  begin  to  multiply  still  more  ranklj 
and  abundantly,  and,  in  the  end,  would  tear  each  other  to  pieces. 
And  this  surmise  is  well  borne  out  by  the  history  of  that  heavy 
time,  during  which  our  throne  and  altar  were  laid  in  the  dust* 
And  the  result  of  our  meditations  on  these  circumstances  is,  that 
Dr.  Arnold  must  produce  something  more  cogent  than  his  own 
apprehensions  and  surmises,  before  he  can  reasonably  call  upon 
High-Churchmeo  to  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  being  instru- 
mental to  the  advancement  of  Popery  in  this  realm*  Our  own 
belief  is,  that  the  Papists  are  much  more  indebted,  for  their  suc- 
cess, to  the  spirit  of  ultra-Protestantism,  than  to  any  excesses  of 
the  sacerdotal  frenzy. 

With  regard  to  ordinations,  the  notions  of  Dr.  Arnold  are,  of 
course,  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  his  speculations.  He  ac- 
knowledges our  ordinations  to  be  valid,  not  by  virtue  ctf  the  au* 
thority  conveyed  to  our  bishops  by  apostolical  descent,  but  only 
on  two  accounts, — first,  because  our  ministers  preach  the  Gospel; 
and  secondly,  because  they  are  appointed  to  their  work  by  the 
Law  of  our  Church. — (p.  437.)  The  former  of  these  two  rea- 
sons is  strongly  insisted  upon  in  the  following  passage :  *'  The 
*'  notorious  fact,  that  to  a  very  great  number  of  ministers  so 
''  (Episcopaliy)  ordained,  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
**  clearly  given,  so  that  they  save  both  themselves,  and  many  of 
''  those  who  hear  them,  is  a  clear  proof  that  this  is  a  lawful  ordi- 
**  nation,  and  that  ministers  so  ordained,  are  true  ministers  of 
**  Christ.  The  equally  notorious  fact,  that,  to  a  very  great  num- 
'^  ber  so  ordained,  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  holiness  has  not  been 
^'  given,  and  that  it  has  been  given  to  a  great  number  of  ministers 
''  not  so  ordained,  is  no  less  a  proof  that  it  is  not  the  only  lawful 
'^  ordination,  and  that  ministers  ordained  differently  are  true  mi- 
*'  nisters  of  Christ,  as  well  as  ours." — (pp.  4£3, 424).  We  appre- 
hend that  there  is  a  good  deal  more  in  these  conclusions,  than 
could  be  extorted,  by  any  legitimate  process  of  reasoning,  from 
an  adversary  who  should  be  stiffly  bent  on  opposition.  For,  so 
far  as  we  can  perceive,  a  similar  line  of  argument  might  go  near 
to  prove  that  the  effectiveness  and  loyalty  of  a  military  force 
would  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  any  visible  and  producible 
commission  from  the  king.  There  is  many  a  guerilla  which  has 
displayed  the  essential  perfections  of  the  uulitary  character :  and, 
doubtless,  under  certain  circumstances,  such  forces  may,  for  a 
time,  be  highly  serviceable  to  the  national  cause.  And  yet  it 
might  be  too  much  to  say  that  such  irregular  troops  are  to  be 
"•  onsidered  as  equal,  in  usefulness  and  honour,  with  battalions  of 
ihe  line*  But,  (not  to  dwell  too  much  upoa  this),  it  appears  to  us^ 
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that  the  same  sort  of  reasoning  might  be  resorted  to,  for  the  pur-^ 
pose  of  proving  that  Christianity  cannot  be  the  only  true  religioo. 
For,  as  it  is  notorious,  on  the  one  hand,  that  many  Christians  ex- 
hibit, in  their  life  and  conversation,  the  virtues  and  the  graces  of 
the  Gospel;  so  is  it  equally  notorious,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Hea- 
thens and  Mussulmans  may  be  found  who  seek  the  face  of  God 
in  sincerity  of  heart,  and  whose  moral  excellencies  might  well 
put  many  a  professor  of  the  Gospel  to  the  blush.  So  that,  if  Dr. 
Arnold's  line  of  reasoning  be  unimpeachable,  the  gainsayer  might 
silence,  or,  at  least,  might  sorely  perplex  the  advocate  of  Christianity, 
by  asking  him, — *'  where  is  the  proof  of  the  inherent  superiority 
*'  of  your  religion  above  every  other  system  of  faith  in  the  world?" 
That  it  is  the  pleasure  of  God  very  frequently  to  bless  the  minis* 
trations  of  many,  who  enter  upon  his  service  without  the  warrant 
which  we  deem  needful,  we  have  no  inclination  to  dispute.  On 
the  contrary, — ^in  this  we  do  rejoice ;  yea,  and  we  will  rejoice. 
But  we  are  unable  to  comprehend  how  this  concession  can 
involve  us  in  the  necessity  of  abandoning,  as  a  thing  indifferent, 
that  mode  of  perpetuating  the  ministry,  which  we  conceive  to 
have  been  transmitted  to  us  from  the  Apostolic  times.  The 
Almighty,  we  all  know,  is  not  tied  down  and  enslaved  even  to  his 
own  ordinances.  But  the  prerogative  of  dispensing  with  those 
ordinances  rests  with  Him  alone.  They  are,  at  all  times,  binding 
upon  all,  who  are  satisfied  that  they  are  His  indeed.  It  is  the 
clear  duty  of  those  who  are  under  this  persuasion,  to  adhere  to 
such  ordinances,  and  to  contend  for  them.  We  can  have  no  right 
to  cast  ourselves  loose  from  what  we  believe  to  be  His  appoint- 
ments, or  to  teach  others  so :  and  it  would  be  gross  unfaithfulness 
and  presumption  in  us  to  venture  upon  such  a  course.  And  here 
we  are  brought  round  again  to  the  point,  which  we  have  so  often 
been  compelled  to  urge,  in  the  course  of  these  remarks ;  namely, 
that  the  true  matter  in  debate  is,  whether  the  ordinances  in  ques- 
tion be  His  or  not:  a  thing  to  be  determined  purely  by  the  histo- 
rical evidences  of  the  case, — not  by  the  estimate  which  men  may 
be  pleased  to  form  of  their  reasonableness,  or  of  their  apparent 
efficacy;  much  less  by  the  clamour  against  priestcraft  and  super- 
stition. 

But  further,  our  ordinations  are  valid,  says  Dr.  Arnold,  be- 
cause our  ministers  are  appointed  by  the  law  of  our  Church.  And 
even  so  say  we.  The  only  matter  in  dispute  between  us,  is, 
what  is  the  law  of  our  Church,  and  whence  derived  i  In  the  judg- 
ment of  Dr.  Arnold  (who  is  a  mighty  champion  of  human  law)  it 
has  its  origin  solely  in  the  sanction  of  the  legislature.  And  if  so, 
the  legislature  which  enacted  it,  may  abolish  it  to-morrow,  and 
substitute  another  law  in  its  place.    They  may  sweep  away  the 
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whole  apparatus  of  bishops,  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  may 
send  into  every  district  some  sort  of  clerical  officer,  just  as  they 
now  station  a  police  magistrate,  with  such  stipend  as  they  conceive 
bis  services  may  be  worth.  This  would  then  be  the  law  of  our 
Church*  And  they  who  conduct  our  devotions,  under  that  law, 
would  receive  as  valid  an  ordination  at  the  hands  of  parliament, 
as  they  now  receive  by  imposition  of  the  hands  of  bishops  and  of 
priests.  And,  if  our  memory  deceive  us  not,  something  of  this  sort 
was  gravely  proposed,  some  years  since,  by  that  enlightened  friend 
of  the  human  race,  Jeremy  Bentham.  We  cannot  say  that  we  are 
greatly  enamoured  of  a  theory  which  possibly  might  lead  to  con<« 
isequences  such  as  these.  However,  in  the  midst  of  our  rueful 
musings  upon  it,  we  are  glad  to  catch  at  whatever  support  and 
consolation  we  can  get.  And  some  consolation,  such  as  it  is,  we 
iind  in  the  admission  of  Dr.  Arnold,  that  "  the  whole  constitution 
^'  of  our  Church  will  be  utterly  confounded,  if  Jews,  or  any  other 
^'  avowed  unbelievers  in  Christ,  are  admitted  into  the  legislature : 
^*  the  government  of  the  Church  will  then  be,  dejure^  extinct,  and 
'^  its  members  will  have  to  form  a  new  one  for  themselves."  Some 
heretics  and  infidels  (we  have  heard  it  whispered)  there  may  be 
found  in  our  legislature  already.  And,  truly,  if  Jews  and 
Turks  should  likewise  become  Honourable  Members,  (a  con- 
summation by  no  means  wholly  improbable,)  we  should  find  some 
comfort  and  indemnification  for  this  triumph  of  liberal  notions  and 
principles,  in  the  consequence  here  suggested  by  Dr.  Arnold.  For 
when  we  consider  what,  within  a  few  years,  has  passed  before  our 
eyes,  we  can  hardly  feel  quite  sure  that  the  Church  is  placed  in  the 
best  of  all  possible  conditions,  by  being  left  at  the  mercy  of  the 
British  legislature.  And  if  the  admission  of  a  single  Jew  is  to 
have  the  effect  of  at  once  separating  the  Church  from  the  State, 
why  then  the  Church  would,  at  leasts  ^"joy  the  privilege  which 
belongs,  in  all  its  plenitude,  to  every  society  of  Non*conformists. 
Its  members  would  then  be  placed  in  a  state  of  independence, 
as  to  all  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  neither  Jew,  nor  Turk,  nor 
heretic,  nor  Destructive,  would  have  any  right  to  meddle  with 
their  institutions.  This,  however,  is  a  state  of  things  which  Dr« 
Arnold,  it  seems,  would  sorely  deprecate^  Having  his  head  full 
of  the  abominations  of  a  priesthood,  he  is,  now,  quite  transported 
with  the  do.ctrine  of  the  king's  supremacy,  the  alliance  of  the 
Church  with  the  State,  and  the  sovereignty  of  law,  seeing  that 
these  offer  the  best  security  against  the  evils  of  sacerdotal  tyranny 
and  ambition. — (pp.  427,  436,  Scc.)  We  say,  now,  because,  at 
one  time,  be  it  remembered,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  deploring 
the  national  profession  of  Christianity,  as  deeply  as  the  author  of 
'*  The  Letters  of  an  Episcopalian."  Our  readers  may,  perhaps, 
recollect  the  vehemence  with  which  that  writer  denounced  the 
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unholy  combination  of  secalar  with  spiritual  things — the  slavery 
and  degradation  which  the  Church  endured  from  the  encroach^ 
ments  of  the  civil  power — the  conversion  of  Christ's  kingdom 
from  a  spiritual  institution  into  a  worldly  dominion— and  the 
virtual  interruption  of  the  Church's  pastoral  succession  by  the  pro* 
fane  intrusion  of  the  royal  hand!  Whether  he,  too,  has  been 
harassed  by  the  fierce  vexation  of  dreams,  like  those  which  have 
agitated  Dr.  Arnold,  and  has  been  frighted  by  them  from  his 
old  opinions,  we  are  unable  to  declare.  If  not,  here  are  two 
hardy  and  intrepid  reformers,  fairly  at  issue  with  each  other  upon 
one  of  the  most  important  of  all  the  numerous  questions  now  con- 
nected with  our  ecclesiastical  polity.  We  shall  abstain  from  all 
attempts  to  arbitrate  between  them.  Let  them,  if  they  are  so 
pleased,  settle  their  own  differences.  Let  Greek  meet  Greek 
We  shall  be  content  to  look  on,  while  the  tug  of  war  is  raging. 
We  suppose  they  cannot  both  be  in  the  right.  What,  therefore, 
remains  for  us,  miserable  and  superstitious  bigots,  but  to  live,  as 
well  as  we  can,  upon  the  meagre  diet  of  our  own  poor  opinion, 
until  the  contest  shall  be  brought  to  a  decision? 

In  the  mean  time,  there  is  one  of  Dr.  Arnold's  illustrationSi 
touching  the  rights  of  the  clergy,  upon  which  (as  connected  with  the 
subject  of  ordination)  we  have  a  humble  word  or  two  to  say.  He 
tells  us,  that  **  it  is  with  the  clergy  as  with  kings.  Kings  reigning 
"  by  law,  and  with  powers  given  and  limited  by  law,  have,  inNJeed, 
**  a  divine  right  to  govern;  and  the  individual  who  resists  the 
**  power,  does  truly  resist  the  ordinance  of  God.  So  the  divine 
'^  right  of  the  clergy,  if  grounded  on  apostolical  succession,  is  a 
**  mischievous  superstition.  Yet,  as  ministers  appointed  by  law, 
**  they  are  truly  the  ministers  of  Christ,  and  do  their  ministerial 
**  work  by  divine  authority.^ — p.  426.  Now,  under  favour,  we 
must  contend  that  this '  illustration,  with  all  imaginable  coolness, 
takes  the  whole  matter  in  question  entirely  for  granted.  We  have 
never  heard  it  contended  for  by  the  most  insane  advocate  for  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  that  there  is  any  thing  in  revelation^  or  in 
primitive  antiquity,  which  points  to  royalty,  oiHo  any  one  parti- 
cular form  of  government,  or  to  the  mode  of  its  preservation^  as 
things  of  divine  appointment.  Emperors,  kings,  consuls,  doges, 
senates,  all  come,  fairly  and  legitimately,  under  the  description  of 
the  powers  that  be.  And  when  those  powers  are  lawfully  and 
duly  placed  in  the  seat  of  authority,  then  it  is  that  their  divine 
right  to  the  obedience  of  those  that  are  subject  to  them,  may  pro* 
perly  be  said  to  commence.  But  how  does  the  case  of  any  one 
of  these  resemble  the  case  of  the  clergy,  as  contended  for  (whe- 
ther rightly  or  wrongly)  by  those  who  maintain  the  doctrine  of  an 
apostolical  commission  or  succession  f     In  order  to  estimate  the 
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justness  of  this  supposed  analogy,  we  must  be  allowed  to  imagine^ 
for  a  moment,  a  very  different  case  from  that  which  really  exists. 
We  must  be  permitted,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  to  entertain  a 
conjecture  of  what  would  have  been  the  condition,  and  what  the 
duty,  of  Christendom,  if  Scripture  had  contained  (or  were  believed 
to  contain)  some  intelligible  and  positive  directions  relative  to  the 
institution  of  the  civil  authority,  (whether  royal  or  otherwise,)  and 
its  perpetuation  from  one  generation  to  another.  And  further, 
we  must  conceive  that  these  supposed  directions  had  been  actu- 
ally observed  throughout  the  Christian  world,  for  a  long  series  of 
centuries.  Nothing  like  this,  we  know,  is  actually  the  fact.  But, 
if  it  had  been  the  fact,  what  would  have  been  the  duty  of  those 
who  happened  to  be  persuaded  that  commandments  to  this  effect 
had  either  issued  directly  from  the  Supreme  Intelligence,  or  had 
been  subsequently  sanctioned  by  His  approbation?  Would  they 
have  been  at  liberty  to  say»  that  it  could  matter  little  what  might 
be  the  form  of  government,  whether  republic,  or  oligarchy,  or 
monarchy, — or  M'hat  might  be  the  peculiar  mode  of  continuing 
that  form  from  age  to  age?  And  if  any  one  should  have  pointed 
to  certain  states,  all,  to  appearance,  equally  prosperous,  and  yet, 
with  some  exceptions,  wholly  disregardful  of  the  divinely  insti- 
tuted regimen,  should  we  have  been  thereby  justified  for  setting 
at  nought  what  we  believed  to  be  the  injunctions  of  the  Almighty? 
Now  what  we  have  supposed  to  be  the  case,  above,  with  regard  to 
civil  government,  is  essentially  similar  to  the  case  contended  for 
by  the  incorrigible  High-Churchmen,  as  relating  to  ecclesiastical 
government.  They  say  that  the  right  of  the  clergy,  as  ministers 
of  God  and  stewards  of  His  holy  mysteries,  is  a  right  which  is 
grounded  upon  an  especial  ordinance;  just  as  the  rights  of  kings 
would  be,  if  Scripture,  interpreted  by  the  uniform  practice  of  an- 
tiquity, had  furnished  express  directions  relative  to  their  appoint*- 
ment  and  succession.  We  maintain,  therefore,  again,  that  this 
illustration  of  Dr.  Arnold  takes  the  whole  matter  for  granted  ^ 
for  it  takes  for  granted  that  the  Christian  ministry  are  vilely 
superstitious,  and  have  nothing  more  to  show  for  their  commis- 
sion, than  kings,  or  princes,  or  magistrates,  or  constables.  Dr. 
Arnold  may,  perhaps,  feel  confident  in  his  ability  to  prove,  from 
Scripture  and  antiquity,  that  parsons,  and  princes,  and  con- 
stables, are  herein  upon  the  same  footing.  But  assuredly,  until 
this  is  proved,  he  can  take  but  little  benefit  by  an  illustration 
which  assumes  it. 

One  word  more  on  the  subject  of  succession,  and  we  have 
done.  Ht.  Arnold  suggests  that  the  Romanists  are  now  ''  re- 
'^  viving  the  old  story  of  the  Ns^'s  Head  Consecration,  in  order 
''to  impugn  the  validity  of  our  ordinations."     For  the  sake  of 
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human  nature,  we  are  very  sorry  to  hear  it*  It  is  always  intole- 
rably distressing  to  see  any  body  of  men  attempting  to  glorify 
themselves,  or  to  debase  their  adversaries,  by  help  of  what  they 
know,  or  ought  to  know,  to  be  a  most  hateful  and  ridiculous 
falsehood.  On  any  other  account  but  this,  we  are  profoundly  in- 
different about  the  matter.  The  Romanists  might  just  as  well 
attempt  to  impugn  the  due  accession  of  William  IV.  to  the  throne 
of  England,  as  to  impeach  the  regular  ordination  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's bishops;  as  every  one  is  fully  satisfied,  who  has  any  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject.  Dr.  Arnold,  it  appears,  is  quite  as  much 
at  his  ease  as  we,  though  upon  somewhat  different  grounds*  ^^  It 
"  seems  to  me,''  he  says,  "  that  any  man  who  believes  that  the 
''  validity  of  our  ordinations  would  be  shaken  if  that  story  could 
**  be  proved  to  be  true,  so  far  from  being  able  to  answer  Roman 
**  Catholic  arguments,  is  quite  fit  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic  him- 
"  self."  This  is  just  what  might  be  expected.  *'  Equo  ne  cre- 
dite  Teucri,"  is  no  warning  of  Dr.  Arnold.  Whether  the 
oracle  of  the  Nag's  Head  speak  false  or  true,  it  touches  not  him. 
Our  legal  ordinations  to  the  office  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  he 
assures  us,  are  valid,  because  we  do  preach  the  Gospel.  For 
our  own  part,  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  speculate 
very  deeply  as  to  what  might  be  the  consequence,  even  if  it  could 
be  shown  that  the  oracle  had  spoken  true.  It  surely  is  very  pos- 
sible for  men  to  maintain  consistently,  that  a  certain  mode  has 
been  prescribed  for  perpetuating  the  ministry,  without  binding 
themselves  to  expound  and  declare  what  must  be  the  precise 
effect  of  any  imaginable  interruption  of  it.  Let  it  be  shown  that 
an  interruption  has  actually  taken  place,  and  then  we  must 
deal  with  the  question  that  would  arise,  in  the  best  manner  we  are 
able.  Some,  we  know,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert,  that,  in  such 
a  case,  the  Church  would  collapse  and  fall  to  ruins,  and  that, 
without  a  new  revelation,  it  could  not  be  restored.  We  see  no 
necessity  whatever  for  committing  ourselves  to  any  such  state- 
ment. We  greatly  prefer  the  caution  and  humility  which  abstains 
from  these  dangerous  excursions  into  the  limbo  of  mere  shadowy 
possibilities.  God  can  doubtless  protect  and  watch  over  His  own 
institutions.  But,  we  repeat,  it  would  be  little  less  than  impious 
to  affirm  that  He  is  absolutely  tied  and  bound  even  by  His  own 
general  ordinances  and  appointments.  If,  therefore,  in  the  course 
of  human  events,  those  ordinances  should  appear  to  fail,  and  to 
suffer  an  eclipse,  we  would  willingly  and  humbly  leave  it  to  His 
wisdom  and  mercy  to  provide  for  such  emergency,  in  the  manner 
which  may  seem  best  to  Him.  Our  own  view  of  the  matter,  there- 
fore, may  be  comprehended  in  a  few  short  words.  We  see  quite 
enough  to  make  it  our  duty  to  adhere,  faithfully  and  stedfastly,  to 
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the  succession^  and  even  earnestly  to  contend  for  it.  But  we  do 
not  see  enough  to  warrant  our  plunging  into  a  labyrinth  of  con- 
jecture and  disputation,  as  to  what  might  be  our  condition  and 
our  duty,  if  it  should  so  chance  that  the  succession  should  be 
broken  or  rendered  doubtful.  Still  less  do  we  see  any  thing  to 
justify  us  in  despairing,  lest,  in  the  very  M'orst  event  that  can  be 
imagined,  God  should  be  wanting  to  His  Church.  Our  hearts 
may  be  fretful,  and  our  understanding  proud  and  impatient;  and 
our  sagacity  and  foresight,  heaven  knows,  is  short.  But  the 
arm  of  the  Lord  is  not  shortened,  that  He  cannot  save.  It  is  in 
His  power  to  adjust,  in  some  way  or  other,  the  most  perplexino' 
anomalies  that  may  be  feared  or  anticipated  by  those  whose  faith 
in  God  is  feeble  and  nervous,  and  who  are,  therefore,  tempted  to 
seek  counsel  of  their  more  confident  and  self-sufficient  brethren. 
And  this  is  the  anodyne  which  we  cordially  recommend  to  the 
weak*hearted,  against  the  feverish  excitement  which  is  apt  to  be 
produced  by  the  outcry  of  superstition  and  priestcraft!  Never  let 
us  flinch  and  quail  before  the  face  of  any  man  living,  who  may  be 
pleased  to  tell  us  that  we  are  "  quite  fit  to  become  Roman  Ca« 
tholics."  The  spirit  of  true  and  genuine  Protestantism  is  not 
to  be  shaken  by  such  counterfeit  thunder  as  this! 

And  now  let  us  finish  this  long,  and,  we  fear,  somewhat  weari- 
some discussion,  with  the  words  of  one  who  is,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, a  most  incurable  High  Churchman,  but  whom  every  one 
who  knows  him  at  all,  knows  to  be  devoted,  with  all  his  faculties, 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry  which  has  been  committed  unto  him. 
And  these  words,  be  it  remembered,  we  produce,  not  so  much 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  arguments  in  support  of 
what  are  called  High  Church  doctrines,  as  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  those  doctrines  are  not  fairly  chargeable  with 
"  hatred,  and  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness,'^  any  more  than 
they  are  chargeable  with  the  mischiefs  of  a  profane  superstition. 
In  speaking  of  the  claims  of  the  Church,  the  writer  says — 

"  In  this  respect,  as  in  every  other,  we  may  look  for  our  guidance  tb 
the  conduct  of  our  blessed  Lord  himself.  When  conversing  with  the 
woman  of  Samaria,  he  did  not  compromise  the  truth,  at  a  time  when  the 
Jewish  mode  of  worship  was  divinely  appointed  and  established,  by 
letting  her  suppose  that  it  was  a  thing  indifferent  whether  men  wor- 
shipped at  Mount  Gerizim  or  on  Mount  Moriah.  But  when  implying  that 
men,  at  that  period,  ought  to  have  worshipped  at  Jerusalem,  he,  never- 
theless, did  not  treat  as  a  heathen  one  who  acknowledged  Jehovah  for 
her  God,  or  censure  as  a  schismatic  one  who  continued  to  worship, 
through  want  of  better  information,  where  her  fathers  had  worshipped 
before  her.  And  thus  it  is  possible  for  us  to  maintain  that  the  Church 
is  the  only  Christian  community  in  these  realms  which  can  prove  that  it 
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poMeMei  ibe  promise  of  Cbrist'9  presence  in  ber  services  vai  SftpramentSi 
and  yet  we  may  bope  apd  believe  that  the  blessiqg  of  bis  presence^ 
tbougb  unnnmmd,  may  still  be  vouchsafed  to  all  those  who  devoutly 
worship  bim  in  sinceiity,  though  they  bold  not,  as  we  conceive,  the 
whole  truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  It  is  m  Sion  only  that  God  appears  in 
perfect  beauty,  though  we  admit  be  may  manifest  himself  elsewhere. 
Ours  is  the  only  path  that  can  be  proved  to  be  the  right  one  5  but  tbere 
are  many  by-paths,  through  which,  though  with  greater  difficulty,  the 
traveller  may  arrive  at  the  same  destination,  where,  blessed  be  the  name 
of  our  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  vdc  ihall  aU  speak  the  same  tking,  and,  then 
being  no  divisions  among  us,  ta)e  shall  be  perfectly  joined  together^  in  the 
§ame  mind  and  the  same  judgment, 

^'  There  is,  indeed,  such  a  sin  as  schism*  Yet,  as  the  Chqrcb  has 
never  attached  the  notion  of  heresy  to  error,  not  factiously  and  pertina- 
ciously maintainedi  so  we  may  believe  that  the  conscientious  Dissenter  is 
not  guilty  of  schism  when  he  does  not  act  with  a  schismatic  intent, 

*'  But  although  it  seemed  well  to  me  to  offer  these  explanations,  I 
wish  to  remind  you  that  with  the  judging  of  others  we  have  nothing  to 
do.  God  is  their  judge,  not  we.  Our  business  is,  as  regards  ourselves, 
to  prove  all  things,  and  to  cleave  to  that  which  is  good.  At  a  period 
when  the  principles  of  toleration  were  little  understood,  and  when  tbe 
iPuritan  condemned  the  Papist,  in  language  not  less  strong  than  that 
which  the  Papist  employed  when  dealing  out  his  anathemas  against  the 
Protestant,  it  was  asked  of  a  distinguished  individual,  ^  whether  a 
Papist  could  be  saved.'  And  very  wise  was  his  answer : — *  You  may  he 
saved  without  knowing  that — look  to  yourself!'*  What  is  that  to  tieef 
says  our  Saviour  5  follow  thou  me."t 

We  now  close  this  volume ;  some  parts  of  which,  we  frankly 
pwPf  have  forcibly  recalled  to  our  recollection  the  following  opi- 
pioQ  expressed  by  Alexander  Knox»!]!  respecting  a  certain  Dr. 

A 1  who  published  a  volume  of  Sermons  some  years  ago. 

*^  A — —  seems  ^  well-meaning,  conscientious  man,  of  some 
^'  Strong  talent,  and  with  li^le  dread  of  innovation.  His  most 
'*  dangerous  tenet*'  (put  forth  ii)  that  volume)  "  seems  to  me  to 
*'  be,  the  persuasion  that  the  national  profession  of  Christianity 
"  has  been  its  deepest  injury.  His  theology  too,  with  a  pious 
fi  ipiritf  much  practiciil  justice  of  ren^ark,  ^nd  ^ealoiis  ardour, 
^*  appears  ill-systematized,  and,  I  should  think,  in  few  in8t$^PQ#9» 
^'  competently  digested.  Still,  1  presume,  be  means  well,  though 
*^  I  sometimes  doubt  whether  he  quite  knows  his  own  meaning ; 
*'  not  the  meaning  of  his  words,  however,  but  of  his  principles." 

•  Sir  Henry  Wotton.    Wordsworth's  Biog.  p.  43. 

t  The  Church  and  the  Establishment.  Two  plaiu  Sermons,  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Hapk. 
1834. 
I  In  hia  Correspondence  with  Bishop  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  570, 
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Art.  \h-^Deux  Discours  $ur  PEtat  Religieux,  les  Maux  et  U$ 
Besoim  de  notre  Epochs.  Par  Antoine  Vermeil,  I'un  des 
Pasteurs  de  I'Eglise  R6fonn6e  de  Bordeaux.  Bordeaux  at 
Paris,  J  832.    pp,  67. 

Few  things,  we  think,  would  be  more  profitable,  in  these  event* 
ful  times,  than  to  hava  accurately  before  us  the  religious  and 
moral,  as  well  as  the  political  and  economical,  statistics  of  the 
globe.  In  pursuance  of  this  end,  although  we  are  aware  that 
our  present  efforts  can  go  but  a  very  little  way  towards  its  attain* 
ment^  we  are  anxious  to  collect  authentic  accounts  of  the  state  of 
foreign  churches  and  countries,  that  we  may  regard  them,  both 
by  themselves,  and  in  connection  or  contrast  with  our  own  posi* 
tion.  For,  if  such  a  survey  should  teach  us  nothing  else,  it  may 
surely  admonish  us  not  to  fling  away  by  our  supineness,  or  cow* 
ardiee,  or  folly,  the  transcendent  advantages  which,  comparatively 
as  positively,  we  now  enjoy. 

The  little  work^  which  we  are  about  to  introduce  to  our  readers, 
consists  of  two  discourses  upon  the  religious  state  of  the  age, 
with  an  especial  reference  to  France,  by  M.  Vermeil,  a  minister 
of  the  Reformed  Church  at  Bonrdeaux.  Of  the  compositions 
themselves  we  have  only  room  to  state,  that  they  appear  fair  spe- 
cimens of  the  present  style  of  preaching  among  the  Protestants 
of  France, — calm  in  doctrine,  without  pretensions  to  depth  of 
theology, — sincere  in  piety,  without  spiritual  emotions  of  any 
remarkable  strength, — and  written  with  a  clearness  of  statement, 
a  neatness,  and  precision,  and  purity  of  diction,  sometimes  rising 
to  the  proper  language  of  impassioned  oratory.  In  dealing  with 
sermons,  which  have  so  wide  a  subject,  and  are  so  limited  in  their 
space,  we  ought  hardly,  perhaps,  to  complain  of  expressions 
which  wear  a  latitudinarian  appearance,  but  which  might  admit 
of  qualification  and  explanation,  if  it  had  been  practicable  to 
advance  from  generalities  to  details.  At  the  same  time,  the  fol- 
lowing passages  from  the  second  discourse,  will  exhibit  to  many 
^ye9  only  ^  softened  typQ  pf  the  rationalism  of  Germany,  blended 
MvxXh  the  dissenting  principle  which  is  advocated  in  England. 

"  Dans  FEglise  de  Jesui-Christ,  cette  Eglise  de  tous  les  temps  et  de 
tou8  leg  lieux,  et  dent  il  est  ecrit  que  les  partes  de  Vinfer  ne  privau- 
droHt  point  centre  elle,  les  cultes  divers,  expressions  variables  du  Christie 
anismCf  ne  sont  que  des  formes  exterieures  qui  vieillissent  et  tombentt 
quand  le  temps  et  le  progris  ont  usS  leur  ir^luence;  les  confessions  defot, 
prospectus  religieux  de  telle  ou  telle  ipoque,  banniires  faites  de  main 
d*hamme,  oil  chaque  secte  inscrit  d  son  tour  ce  qu^elle  croit  la  traduction 
Jid^le  de  la  viriti,  ne  durent  qv!un  temps,  et  passent  aussi  avec  les  inter^ 
pritatiom  qu*elles  formulent ;  enfin,  VautoritS  de  tel  ou  tel  sacerdoce^  de 
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ieUe  ou  telle  EgUse  particulih'e^  quelles  qu*aient  iti  sa  puissance  et  sa 
duree^  rCest  qu*une  delegation  volontaire  des  ginirations  qui  lui  soumettent 
leur  foi :  mats  Us  droits  de  cette  delSffation  expirent  du  moment  que  la 
conscience  reclame  les  siens,  IJEvangtle  seul,  distinct  de  cet  entourage 
terrestre  de  sacerdoce,  de  culte,  de  confession  de  foi,  reste  toujours 
deboutf — etemel  et  pur^  car  s*il  s'associe  a  ces  choses  et  leur  pr^te  sa 
force  pour  un  temps,  il  ne  se  confond  jamais  avec  elles, — immuable  en 
lui-mtme  comme  le  Dieu  qui  Ta  fait,  car  la  verite  qu*il  proclame  est 
une  et  ne  saurait  varier, — et  pourtant  changeant  et  progressif  en  appa- 
rence  comme  Fhomme  qui  I'interpr^te,  car  plus  cet  nomme  avance  dans 
les  profondeurs  de  la  verite  religieuse,  et  plus  il  trouve  en  elle  de  nou- 
veaux  aspects,  de  nouveaux  mystdres,  de  nouvelles  clartes,  ne  pouvant 
d'ailleurs  Tembrasser  qu'imparfaitement  et  en  partie,  selon  son  carac- 
t^re  et  son  education." — pp.  39,  40. 

Our  intention,  however,  is  not  to  criticise  the  divinity,  or  the 
ecclesiastical  polity,  which  M.  Vermeil  would  approve;  but  to 
transfer  to  our  pages  the  picture  which  he  has  drawn  of  the  reli- 
gious aspect  of  the  country,  with  which,  both  as  a  pastor  and  a 
citizen,  he  must  be  supposed  to  have  an  intimate  acquaintaace. 
Some  allowances,  probably,  must  be  made  for  rhetorical  exagge- 
ration, and  some,  again,  for  the  partialities  and  prejudices  of  a 
man  whose  religious  opinions  differ  from  those  of  the  majority; 
but,  after  these  deductions,  there  must  remain  much,  on  the  one 
side,  which  it  is  frightful  to  contemplate;  and  very  little,  we  fear, 
on  the  other,  to  counteract  and  correct  it. 

Of  the  two  discourses  before  us,  the  former  goes  to  demon- 
strate,  that  the  want  of  religious  faith  is  the  real  and  profound 
evil  which  distempers  and  disorganises  the  whole  social  body  of 
France:  the  latter  proceeds  to  the  inference^  thai  the  only  remedy 
for  the  evil  must  be  the  reanimation  of  an  efficacious  faith  in  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 

As  to  the  want  of  faith,  which  actually  exists,  we  subjoin  some 
startling  and  emphatic  assertions,  of  which  we  will  not  weaken 
the  force  by  a  needless  translation.  There  are  some  rare  excep- 
tions, we  are  told,  but 

"  N*est'ce  pas  un  fait  incontestable,  pour  qui  consid^re  V esprit  et  le 
carojctkre  de  notre  epoque,  qu*en  France  le  Christianisme  est  encore  eteint, 
ety  pour  ainsi  dire,  mort  dans  les  coeurs?" — ^pp.  14,  15. 

**  II  n*est  aucun  sihcle  depuis  Jesus-Christ,  oH  les  doctrines  de  VEvan^' 
gile  n^aient  agi  sur  le  cceur  des  hommes  qui  se  disaient  Chretiens,  phis 
puissamment  que  de  nos  jours," — p.  17. 

"  La  foi  se  trouve  refroidie  et  comme  6pui8ee  dans  les  ames !  Tjo 
philosophisme  en  a  desseche  les  sources.  Les  int6rets  materiels  en 
ont  usurpe  la  place.  Elle  a  abandonne  les  croyances  chretiennes, 
comme  la  seve  s*echappe  d*un  arbre  qu*on  a  mutile  en  I'emondant ;  et 
parmi  nous  le  Christianisme,  fletri  par  le  souffle  de  Tincredulite,  me- 
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connu  par  ceux  qui  Tattaquent,  confondu  tantot  avec  des  formes  usees, 
tant6t  avec  les  abus  trop  long-temps  abrites  sous  son  ombre,  chanc^le 
et  semble  pres  de  tomber  au  milieu  des  convulsions  qui  font  vaciller 
notre  corps  social. 

"  Pauvre  France !  tes  yeux  se  sont  ouverts  trop  tard  a  la  lumi^re. 
Dans  tes  vieilles  croyances  melees  de  tant  d*ignorance  et  de  tant  d*en'eurSf 
trop  long-temps  tes  pritres  ont  vu  un  levier  politique j  tes  maitres  un 
moyen  de  pouvoir^  tes  peuples  un  systhne  d*oppression,  tes  sages  un 
obstacle  d  tons  les  progrh,  pour  que  ta  foi  n*ait  pas  He  profondement 
ibranlie  !  Aussi,  derrih-e  tes  temples  et  tes  croix  encore  debout^  au-deld 
de  ces  cultes  sans  irifluence  sur  les  uns  et  sans  idies  pour  les  autres^  au^ 
dessous  d&  cette  teinte  generate  de  Christianisme  qui  colore^  comfne  un 
rayon  de  soldi  qui  se  couche,  tes  habitudes  et  tes  institutionSf  on  chercherait 

en  vain  quelque  religion  dans  les  antes Encore  quelques  jourSf  et^ 

si  Dieu  ne  la  ranime,  ton  antique  foi  aura  peri" — pp.  20,  21, 

The  next  brief  quotation  we  recommend  to  the  special  notice 
of  the  Utilitarians  of  Great  Britain : 

"  Notre  dge  est  celui  de  Tindividualisme.  Tout  s'apprecie,  tout  se 
pese  froidement  a  la  balance  de  I'interet  personnel.  On  ne  se  passionne 
pour  rien.  On  na  foi  d  rien»  On  vit  au  jour  !e  jour.  Four  nous, 
Fran^ais  du  dxx-neuvihne  Steele,  rien  n'est  bon  que  ce  qui  est  positif^  rien 
n^est  vrai  que  ce  qui  est  evident,  rien  nest  beau  que  ce  qui  nous  proJUe. 
Nous  croyons  d  peine  aux  opinions  et  aux  principes  que  nous  professons 
• .  •  ,nous  riponarions  en  tremblant  de  nous-mSmes!** — ^p.  25, 

M.  Vermeil  is  here  showing  the  necessity  of  faith  to  man ; 
because  there  must  always  be  a  religious  fibre  in  the  human  heart, 
and  because  the  individual  mind  is  led  to  some  positive  belief 
both  by  its  tendencies  and  its  wants.  He  adds  some  striking 
remarks  upon  the  different  methods  which  have  been  attempted 
for  the  supply  of  their  wants : — wants,  nevertheless,  which^  until 
a  reasonable  and  yet  fervent  Christianity  is  established  and  en- 
throned in  the  fulness  of  public  and  individual  sovereignty,  will 
be  for  ever  craving,  for  ever  unappeasable. 

<'  Ce  besoin,  il  se  r^vMe  enfin  dans  tout  ce  que  tentent  les  divers 
partis  religieux  pour  lui  repondre  et  s*en  emparer. — Ici  c'est  le  Pro* 
testantisme,  long-temps  silencieux  et  comme  inaper^u,  qui,  quoi- 
qu'affaibli  lui-m^me  par  le  manque  de  foi  de  la  plupart  de  ses  enfants, 
se  pr^sente  avec  confiance  pour  recueillir  Theritage  du  Catholicisme 

3ui  meurt.  Son  espoir  est  fonde  et  ses  droits  sont  incontestables,  car 
a  pour  lui  ses  principes  de  tolerance  et  de  libre  examen,  et  princi-* 
palement  I'accord  de  ses  doctrines  avec  TEvangile ;  mais  peut-^tre, 
pour  remplir  sa  mission,  a-t-il  besoin  de  renouveler  et  de  vivifier 


qui  se  montre  presque  partout 
fiein. — La,  c*est  le  Catholicisme,  qui,  apres  avoir  vainement  appele  a 
son  aide  la  rigueur  des  lois,  la  faveur  d^s  cours,  la  puissance  des 
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grands  exemples,  le  fanatisme,  la  superstition)  les  faux  miracles  memey 
aentant  son  antique  domination  crouler  de  toutes  parts^  s'effbrce  de 
marcher  avec  le  si^cle  qu'il  ne  peut  arr^ter.  Mais  il  est  tfop  tard 
pour  qu^il  retrouve  Vinfluence  qu*il  a  perdue,  (Test  en  vain  qv!il  affecte 
moins  de  pretentions  h  dominer,  et  que  par  une  alliance  inouie,  inexpli- 
cable,  en  contradiction  manifeste  avec  son  histoire,  ses  dogmes  et  son 
esprit,  ses  organes  les  plus  eloquents  Jlattent  les  passions  du  sHcle  et  se 
font  en  son  nom  les  apdtres  du  progrh  et  de  la  liberte,  De  telles  con<* 
cessions  ne  retarderaient  de  quelques  jours  sa  mine,  que  pour  la  rendre 
k  la  fois  plus  eclatante  et  plus  complete.* — Plus  loin^  enfin,  c'est  le 
Saint-Simonisme,  qui  ne  fera  jamais  aucun  reel  progress  malgr^  la  har- 
diesse  de  ses  theories  et  le  hruit  que  font  ses  adeptesi  et  qui  n'a  seduit 
de  jeunes  esprits,  que  parce  qu*il  ofire  &  Tamour-propre  quelque  chose 
k  propager  et  a  defendre.  Systeme  insens^  qui  ne  tient  compte  ni  de 
la  nature  de  I'homme,  ni  des  lois  de  sa  conscience^  ni  des  besoins  de 
son  ame,  ni  des  affections  de  son  coeur ;  despotisme^  monopole  reli- 
gieux,  qui  s'empare  de  tout,  de  Tindustrie,  des  arts,  de  1ft  scielice,  de 
la  legislation,  de  la  fortune,  de  la  famille,  de  Tetat.. .  et  h  qui  rieti  ne 
manque  qu'une  morale,  qu'une  vie  k  venir,  qa'un  Dieu!  Pare  de 
quelques  lambeaux  arrach^s  au  Christianisme,  et  cachant  mal  sous  les 
grands  mots  d'emancipation,  de  regeneration,  d'egalit^,  de  bonheur, 
Ses  doctrines  immorales  et  subversives,  il  aura  bient6t  devor^  sa  ooorte 
existence,  et  replie  les  pompes  ridicules  du  culte  sans  objet  qu'il  offi-e 
aux  hommes,  en  6change  de  leur  independance,  de  leurs  affections  les 
plus  cheres  et  de  leurs  esperanoes  d'immortalite." — ^p*  28 — 30* 

Since  these  discourses  were  delivered  and  pubtished^  St.  Simo- 
nianism^  here  so  forcibly  depicted,  is  in  its  very  death-throes,  if 
not  already  dead.  The  indignant  scorn  with  which  its  mission* 
aries  were  met  in  England^  has  done  good,  we  believe^  by  the  red- 
action in  France.  At  tiny  rate  its  day  is  gone.  Fuit*  Not  even 
its  picturesque  costume  or  its  convenient  licences  could  save  it. 
All  its  religious  impieties,  all  its  sanctimonious  profligacies,  all 
its  absurd  marvels,  by  which  it  was  to  improve  man  and  regese- 
rate  woman,  are  trodden  in  the  dust.  The  new  Christianitji 
which  was  first  to  consummate  and  then  supplant  the  old^  is 
thrown  aside  amidst  the  lumber  of  forgotten  follies.  And  of  its 
apostles,  some  are  covered  with  the  shades  of  a  contemptuous 
neglect,  and  some  have  been  undergoing  the  penalties  of  the  law, 
as  an  expiation  of  their  offences  against  society.  Henceforward, 
the  memoirs  of  the  whole  system  will  only  Stand  forth  as  another 
monument  of  the  superstitions  and  the  frenzies  to  which  man- 
kind can  have  recourse,  in  order,  as  M.  Vermeil  remarks,  to  fill 
up  the  gaping  void — the  enormous  chasm — which  is  dug  and 
hollowed  in  the  heart  by  the  want  of  faith. 

*  "  Rome  I'a  compris;  et  la  lettre  encyclique  du  Papts  (Aoiit,  183S)  vietit  de  con* 
damner  les  doctrines  profess^es  par  VAvenir,** 
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The  real  struggle  is,  and  will  be>  between  poiitive  religion  and 
what  is  called  natural,  between  Christianity  and  what  is  called 
philosophical  Deism.  It  is  to  this  question,  therefore,  that  M. 
Vertneil  particularly  addresses  hifcnself,  with  equal  power  and  suc- 
cess, in  his  second  discourse;  taking,  as  we  before  observed,  fot 
his  general  argument,  that  ^'  the  disease  is  the  absence  of  all  faiths 
and  the  only  possible  remedy  is  a  return  to  religious  convictions.*^ 
Here,  his  point  is  to  prove  that  Christianity  contains  **  un  iUment 
de  conservation  et  de  progrh.^^    He  says, 

"  En  affirmant  cet  accord  du  Christianisme  avec  nos  lumi^res  et  ilos 
ih<«urd,  je  ne  fkis  qu*appliquer  h  notre  situation  particulifere  une  t6rit6 
que  constate  Texp^rience  de  dix-huit  si^clesi  Cette  y^rit6,  e'est  que 
rEvaugile  porte  non-seulement  en  lui-m^me  tous  les  il^ments  de  la 
destiitee  de  rhomme,  mais  aussi  tous  ceux  de  la  destin^e  des  soci^tte 
humiines ;  et  que  dans  ses  lois  et  ses  doctrines  ^ternelles,  dont  le  ^rand 
but  est  le  salut  des  ames,  sont  aussi  d^pos^s  les  germes  de  la  v^ntablH 
etvilisation,  les  conditions  de  son  developpement  progtessif,  et  les 
garanties  morales  qui  doivent  la  sauvet  de  ses  propres  exces."-^ 
pp.  5%^  5Si 

After  some  other  observations,  the  most  eloquent,  perhaps,  of 
any  in  the  two  discourses,  M.  Vermeil  follows  up  his  proposition 
by  a  long  extract,  which  we  think  it  important  to  quotes  There 
are  some  particular  expressions  which  we  might  be  glad  to  see 
altered;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  cordially  admire  and  would  adopt 
its  spirit.  It  seems  to  us  to  convey  a  broader  and  juster  notion 
than  some  of  our  own  clergy  are  apt  to  entertain,  of  one  great  pro^' 
vince  of  the  Gospel ; — of  its  wonderful  adaptation  to  the  pfogres* 
sive  stages  of  human  society — of  that  plastic  and  e:spansivt^ 
power  which  is  made  compatible  with  its  sublime  immutability. 

**  De  nos  jours  comme  autrefois,  loin  de  la  retarder,  le  Christianisme 
preside  k  la  marche  du  monde.  Mieux  qtie  nos  codes  et  nos  chartes^ 
il  nous  aplanira  le  chemin  de  Favenir  que  nous  cherchons,  et  satisfera 
les  exigences  de  notre  epoque,  sans  compromettre  le  repos  et  le 
bonbeur  de  la  soci^te. 

"  C'est  la  ce  qu*il  importe  sur-tout  de  prouver.  C*est  pourquoi, 
mes  freres,  demandons^nous  d'abord  quels  sont  les  caracteres  de  tiotre 
temps,  afin  de  bien  cotnprendre  et  ses  besoins  et  ses  dangers. 

**  Notre  Steele  conteste  tous  les  genres  d*autorite ;  il  remet  tout  en 
question,  il  analyse,  il  refait  toutes  choses :  il  veut  le  droit  d'examen* 
Notre  Steele  rejette  tous  les  privileges;  il  ne  soufTre  qu'avec  peine 
ceux-1^  mSme  qui  resultent  de  la  nature  des  choses,  ou  que  justifient 
la  necessite  et  la  raison :  il  veut  rigaliti.  Notre  siecle  repousse  tout 
joug,  tout  frein,  toute  entrave ;  il  n'admet  comme  legitimes  que  les 
regies  qui  sont  indispensables  et  que  la  loi  etablit  et  consacre  dans 
Fint^r^t  g^nSral :  il  veut  la  Ithetti.  Enfin,  notre  sidcle  repudie  toai 
principe  et  totite  institution  d*9&  pourrsut  risulter  Tiitimobilit^,  ou  qui 
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m^me  seulement  entraveraient  sa  marche ;  il  reclame  en  toutes  choses 
la  fiiculte  d*innover :  il  veut  le  progrh,  Foild  son  symbole,  Ld  sont 
nos  besoins,  et  id  sont  aussi  nos  dangers*  Car  d  cote  du  progrhs  se  ren- 
contre r  esprit  de  bouleversement ;  d  c6te  de  la  Uberte,  la  licence  et  le 
mepris  des  rigles ;  d  c6t6  de  VegaUti^  la  home  de  toute  dependance  et  la 
reliance  au  pouvoir;  d  cote  du  Ubre  examen^  VetemeUe  agitation  des 
esprits  et  le  choc  des  opinions  les  plus  contraires» 

"  Apprecions  maintenant  le  Christianisme  sous  ces  divers  rapports, 
et  voyoDS  en  quoi  il  repond  a  ces  besoins,  et  comment  il  previent  ces 
dangers. 

"  Et  d'abord,  mes  fir^res,  il  est  la  religion  de  Vexamen.  Seul  entre 
toutes  les  religions,  il  n*en  a  rien  d  craindre^  tant  ses  preuves  sont 
nombreuses  et  claires,  tant  sa  morale  et  ses  dogmes  meme  sont  justi- 
fiables  par  la  raison.  Ce  qu*il  redoute  seulement,  c'est  Fignorance  qui 
le  meconnait,  la  mauvaise  foi  qui  le  calomnie,  et  la  superstition  qui  le 
defigure.  Aussi  procoque-t-il  Vexamen;  que  dis-je?  il  en  fait  un  devoir 
d  ceux  qu*il  appeue  d  lui,  Avant  que  nos  reformateurs  eussent  rendu 
ce  droit  aux  fideles,  TEvangile  disait :  Sondez  les  Ecritures  ;  examinez 
toutes  choses  et  retenez  ce  qui  est  bon ;  et  saint  Paul :  Je  vous  park 
comme  d  des  personnes  intelltgentes ;  jugez  vous^mimes  de  ce  que  je  vaus 
dis.  Et  ce  droit  d*examen,  octroye  de  Dieu  sur  sa  parole  m^me,  se 
trouve  ainsi  permis,  provoqu6,  consacre  en  quelque  sorte,  sur  tous  les 
autres  objets. 

'*  Le  Christianisme  est  aussi  la  religion  de  VegaUie,  En  appelant  au 
nom  du  Fils  de  Dieu  le  riche  et  le  pauvre,  le  faible  et  le  puissant,  le 
mendiant  et  le  monarque  aux  m^mes  devoirs,  aux  m^mes  esperances 
et  au  m^me  salut,  il  est  devenu  le  principe  et  le  promoteur  de  toute 
egalite  legitime.  Si  TEurope,  tomb6e  sous  le  joug  des  barbares  qui 
Tenvaliirent,  ne  s*est  pas  constituee  comme  FOrient  en  castes  immu- 
ables :  si  malgre  les  droits  de  la  conqu^te  et  la  difference  d'origine 
entre  les  vainqueurs  et  les  vaincus,  la  feodalite^  riche,  puissante  et 
redoutee,  s*y  est  usee  en  quelques  sieclcs ;  si  la  noblesse  elle-m^me, 
avec  Teclat  de  ses  services  et  la  puissance  de  ses  souvenirs,  n'a  con- 
serve de  ses  privileges  que  Fobligation  plus  etroite  d'honorer  un  grand 
nom  par  de  grandes  vertus,  c'est  que  I'Evangile  a  ruin6  d'avance  toute 
distinction  arbitraire,  lorsqu*il  a  declare  que  Dieu  rCa  point  d'egard  d 
Vapparence  des  personnes,  et  que  tous  les  enfants  d'Adam  sont  egaux 
devant  lui. 

"  Le  Christianisme  est  egalement  la  religion  de  la  liberte,  II  n'en 
existe  de  veritable  que  depuis  son  apparition,  et  qu'aux  lieux  ou  s'est 
fait  sentir  son  influence.  Les  vieux  peuples  de  T  Orient  ne  la  con- 
naissent  pas  meme  de  nom ;  et  dans  Athenes  comme  dans  Kome  elle  ne 
fut  qu^un  privilege.  Ce  n'est  pas  seulement  parce  qu*il  delivre  les 
ames  du  joug  de  Terreur  et  du  peche,  que  TEvangile  merite  le  beau 
nom  qu'un  apotre  lui  donne  de  loi  parfaite  de  la  Uberte ;  c*est  aussi 
parce  qu'en  arrachant  ainsi  les  hommes  a  la  tyrannic  des  interets  mate* 
riels,  des  passions  et  des  prejuges  du  monde,  pour  les  soumettre  a 
Dieu  seul,  il  les  rend  vraiment  dignes  d'etre  libres  ;  c'est  aussi  parce 
qu'a  mesure  qu'il  multiplie  les  vrais  Chretiens  au  sein  des  peuples  odi 
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penetrent  ses  principes  et  son  esprit,  il  y  rend  ^galement  impossibles 
et  les  tyrans  et  les  esclaves ;  enfin,  c'est  parce  qu'a  lui  seul  appartient 
de  fonder  sur  la  terre  une  liberte  sainte,  pure  et  paisible,  en  lui  don- 
nant  pour  base  dans  les  ames  la  verite,  la  charite,  la  moderation,  la 
vertu :  Oit  est  Vesprit  de  Dieu,  dit  saint  Paul,  Id  est  la  Uberte.  Long- 
temps  sans  doute,  en  denaturant  le  Christianisme,  en  abusant  des 
garanties  qu'il  offre  aux  pouvoirs  existant,  on  a  pu  Texploiter  au  profit 
du  despotisme ;  mais  alors  m^me,  il  accomplissait  irresistiblement  son 
CBuvre^  modifiant  et  minant  k  la  fois  la  servitude  de  I'homme  et 
Tesclavage  de  la  pensee,  jusqu'au  jour  oh  rendu  par  la  reformation  a 
sa  purete  primitive,  il  a  fait  luire  dans  la  liberte  religieuse  I'aurore  de 
toutes  les  libertes. 

"  En&i,  le  Christianisme  est  essentiellement  la  religion  du  progrh. 
La  simple  diffusion  de  ses  doctrines  ouvre  une  mine  inepuisabie  de 
notions  nouvelles  et  de  meditations  sublimes  k  notre  intelligence, 
tandis  qu*en  nous  appelant  a  Tceuvre  de  la  sanctification,  il  nous  fait 
un  devoir  et  un  besoin  d'avancer  sans  cesse :  Tendez  d  la  perfection, 
nous  dit-il ;  marchez  de  foi  en  foi  et  de  vertu  en  vertu ;  soyez  parfaits 
comme  votre  Phre  qui  est  au  Ciel  est  parfait,  Et  des-lors,  comment 
FEvangile,  poussant  ainsi  les  hommes  dans  la  voie  du  progres  comme 
^tres  intellectuels  et  moraux,  les  laisserait-il  stationnaires  comme  ^tres 
sociables  ?  Peut-il  perfectionner  les  moeurs  et  les  lumi^res,  sans  hdter 
Toeuvre  de  la  civilisation,  od  elles  se  refl^tent  sans  cesse  ?  sans  ame- 
liorer  les  institutions  et  les  lois  qui  n'en  sont  que  Fexpression? 
L'Evangile  n'est  pas  descendu  jusqu'aux  questions  purement  sociales ; 
il  n'a  pas  dA  le  faire.  Mais  au-dessus  d'elles  il  a  pose  quelques  prin- 
cipes qui  les  dominent  toutes  ;  et  puis  il  a  laisse  k  I'homme  d'en 
deduire  et  d'en  appliquer  pen  a  peu,  et  souvent  m^me  k  son  ins^u,  les 
inevitables  consequences.  De  \k,  depuis  dix-huit  si^cles,  chez  les 
nations  chretiennes,  et  non  autre  part,  cette  continuelle  amelioration 
dans  les  relations  de  famille,  dans  I'organisation  sociale,  dans  les 
mceurs  publiques  et  les  institutions  politiques.  De  la,  pour  notre 
societe,  cet  accroissement  sans  terme  d'instruction,  de  bien-^tre,  de 
liberte,  d'egalite  de  droits;  fonds  commun,  au  partage  duquel TEvangile 
a  fait  successivement  admettre  et  la  femme,  et  le  pauvre,  et  Fesclave, 
et  le  serf,  et  le  mercenaire,  et  dont  il  pent  seul  rendre^  quand  il  le 
faudra,  la  repartition  et  plus  equitable  et  plus  generale  encore.  De 
nos  jours,  comme  par  le  passe,  il  domine  les  besoins  qu'il  fait  naitre, 
et  n'est  pas  moins  puissant  k  les  satisfaire  qu'a  les  moderer ;  car  Tun 
de  ses  caract^res  essentiels  consiste  a  se  proportionner  toujours  si 
exactement  a  la  civilisation,  qu'a  mesure  qu'elle  se  developpe  sous  son 
influence,  il  semble  se  perfectionner  avec  elle.  Dispensation  toute 
divine  qui  explique  pourquoi  le  Christianisme  est  une  religion  et  non 
un  culte,  et  ne  se  lie  irr^vocablement  h  aucune  forme  ;  et  comment  il 
s'adapte  parfaitement,  et  toujours  pour  les  soumettre  k  la  loi  du 
progres,  a  toutes  les  transformations  de  Tetat  social. 

'*  C'est  ainsi  que  le  Christianisme  repond  aux  besoins  de  notre 
epoque.     Mais,  voici,  tandis  que  dans  les  mains  des  partis,  impatients 
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de  le«  exploiter  pout  em-mtmeii  loutes  ees  dioMSi  progrhf  ig^^i^ 
libertif  droit  d^etamm^  deTieiineiit  deft  ferments  de  trouble  et  de  die* 
oorde,  lui  seul,  apres  avoir  prepare  kur  triomphe  par  la  marche  lent^t 
inais  continue  et  irresittibie  aes  principes  qu'il  portfe  dans  son  sein, 
eousolide  ce  triomphe  en  Tisolant  deft  paftsions  et  F^purant  de  tout 
excdfti  U  consacre  le  droit  d^examenf  mais  il  commande  Fhumilite  et 
la  defiance  de  ftoi-mfeme ;  il  prdohe  le  support  et  la  tolerance  de  toutes 
les  opinions ;  11  reprime  le  thle  amer,  left  contestations,  les  disputes,  et 
n*approuYe«  comme  moyens  de  propaget  la  y^rite,  que  la  persuasion  et 
le  bon  exemple* — II  proclame  VigalitS ;  mais  il  la  place  d'abord  dans 
une  m^me  dependande  et  une  commune  mis^re,  brisant  ainsi  dans 
Thomme  cet  orgueil  qui  lui  fait  chercher  toujours  son  iiivefltt  au-dessus 
et  non  au-dessous  de  lui*  D'ailleurs  avant  I'egalit^  des  droits,  il  fonde 
l^salit^  des  devoirs*  II  met  sur  le  premier  plan  Tabn^gation  de  soi- 
meme,  la  soumission  aux  puissances  ^tablies^  et  pat  consequent  le 
respect  de  toutes  les  distinctions,  fondees  ou  Sur  la  nature  des  choses, 
ou  suf  les  dispensations  de  la  providence,  ou  sur  les  conventions  et  les 
lois  de  la  societe. — II  sert  la  liberti,  mais  il  en  modfere  le  desir  I  il  en 
privient  Tabus ;  il  en  dirige  Temploi.  Soyez  contents^  dit  saint  Paul, 
de  ritat  ot^  Dieu  voiu  a  placis ;  ne  vous  faites  pas  de  peine  de  la  sertfi- 
tude ;  totUefoU  ei  tout  pouvez  recouvrer  la  libertif  profitez-en,  Seuk" 
ment  prenez  garde  que  cette  libertine  vous  soit  une  occasion  de  vivre  selon 
la  ehair^  mats  soumettez-vous  par  chariti  les  uns  aux  autres,  Ce  merae 
lipotre  renvoie  Onesime  k  son  maitre,  sans  lui  prescrire,  mais  en  le 
priant  de  le  traiter  comme  un  fr^re,  et  non  comme  un  esclave.  Ainsi 
fait  TEvanffile ;  il  use  les  cbaines  de  la  servitude,  et  ne  les  brise  pas. 
II  a  mis  dix-huit  siecles  pour  ticcomplir  chea  les  Chretiens  Foeuvre 
d'affranchissement  qu'il  commen^a  sur  les  esdaves  de  Rome  paienne, 
et  qu'il  ach^ve  de  nos  jours  par  Fabolition  de  la  trAite  des  noirs« — 
Ennn,  il  favorise  le  progrh^  mais  il  previent  les  revolutions  et  les  com-^ 
motions  violentes.  II  pose  pour  base  du  progtes  social  le  progr^ 
individuel.  Dans  la  carriere  de  perfectionnement  qu'il  ouvre  aux 
societes  humaines,  le  developpement  des  inter^ts  materiels  ne  vient 

Su'apres  I'amelioration  des  moeurs  par  la  propagation  de  la  v6ritS  et  la 
iffttsion  des  lumi^res.  C'est  par  1^  qu'il  commence;  c'est  la  qu'il 
cherdhe  son  point  d'appui  pour  mouvoir  et  pousser  le  monde,  ne  don-^ 
nant  jamais  aux  hommes  de  nouveaux  droits  qu*en  letir  en  enseignant 
Fusage^  proportiontiant  toujourft  les  moyens  de  bonheur  qu'il  leur  dis- 
pense a  leurs  progr^s  dans  la  vertu. 

'<  A  Ces  garanties  speciales  de  paix  et  de  stabilite^  le  Christianisme 
en  f^oute  une  enfin  qui  complete  et  renforce  toutes  les  autres,  et  qui 
ne  se  trouve  ausfti  qu'en  lui*  Cette  garantie,  c'est  Fesprit  general  de 
ses  doctrines ;  c'est  leur  influence  sanctifiante  sur  les  idees,  les 
penchants  et  les  habitudes  de  tout  homme  qui  croit ;  c'est  la  puissancei 
qui  est  en  elles  seules,  d'inspirer  a  chacun  les  vertus  de  sa  position,  au 
pauvre  Famour  du  travail,  aii  riche  la  bienfaisancej  au  malheureux  la 
r^ignation,  au  magistrat  I'int^grite,  a  I'homme  public  le  devoAment  et 
le  silei  k  totts  les  eitoyens  en  un  mot  le  pairiotisme^  Tamouf  de  Fordrft 
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et  la  somnission  aux  lois,  fondant  en  eux  ces  divers  sentiments  sur 
Famour  de  Dieu  et  du  prochain^  Tesperance  d^une  autre  yie^  et  la 
pensee  d'une  sage  providence  qui  dirige  tout  elle-m^me.'' — ^pp.  54—64. 

How  painful — how  inexpressibly  painful  it  is^  that  immediately 
after  this  glowing  description  we  have  the  following  sentences : 

**  Oh !  comment  se  sont-elles  eteintes,  comment  se  sont-elles 
retirees  du  milieu  de  nous^  toutes  ces  vertus,  toutes  ces  convictions 
consolantes  et  protectrices  ?  et  la  pensee  de  la  t^rovidence^  et  la 
crainte  de  Dieu,  et  Toubli  de  soi-mdme,  et  la  resignation,  et  la  dharit^  ? 
C'est  que  nous  nous  sommes  61olgnes  de  toi,  6  Jesus,  de  toi  le  conso^ 
lateur,  le  r6detnpteur,  la  lumi^re  des  ames  1  Noutf  ftvons  eru  h  notftf 
propte  sagesse ;  nous  avons  iidor^  notre  propre  justice^  NdS  oreilles 
se  sont  fefm^es  a  tes  lemons,  noS  yeux  se  sont  detourn^  de  tes 
ejiemples,  nous  avons  eu  home  de  ta  croix*  i  » .  Et  voil^,  nous  errom 
dans  les  t^n^bres  et  dans  le  trouble)  sans  repos»  sans  esperance,  sans 
avenir,  sans  d6sir  de  salut  i  desberites  de  tout  ce  qui  fait,  pour  les 
individus  et  pour  les  peuples,  la  paix,  la  security,  le  bonneur/* — 
pp.  64,  65. 

The  deplorable  fact  appears  to  be,  that  the  literature  of 
France— « the  stage — the  philosophy — the  science--«the  tone  of 
society  I — are  all  becoming,  for  the  most  part,  unchristian,  if  not 
anti-christian.  One  main  cause  of  this  lamentable  defection  is 
the  long  prevalence  of  a  corrupted  form  of  Christianity,  true 
neither  to  the  Bible,  fior  to  reason  ;  neither  to  the  deductions  of 
man,  nor  to  the  revelations  of  the  Deity.  God  only  grant,  that 
similar  evils  toay  never  be  brought  upon  ourselves  by  a  kind  of 
basttird  Popery,  which,  while  fiercely  opposed  to  the  Homish 
tenets,  shall  yet  itself  be  not  less  inimical  to  freedom  of  thought 
and  comprehensiveness  of  knowledge ;  and  which  would  crush 
the  mind  of  man  by  a  spiritual  despotism  of  a  new  and  peculiar 
kind ; — a  despotism,  which,  if  it  can  be  fastened  upon  one  age, 
the  next  will  shake  off  with  a  disdainful  abhorrence,  to  rush  into 
the  opposite  extreme  of  incredulity  and  profaneness. 

We  end  as  we  began.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  we  are 
now  unable,  from  the  press  of  other  matters,  to  bring  before  our 
readers  the  state  of  the  Church  at  Geneva.*— a  subject  which 
must  have  a  deep  and  solemn  interest  for  every  reflecting 
Christian!  We  hope,  however,  very  soon  to  exhibit  its  position 
add  prospects,  as  well  as  those  of  other  churches  on  the  conti- 
nent; so  as  to  form  part  of  that  great  cumulative  argument, 
which,  we  verily  believe,  may  be  gathered  from  all  periods  of 
history,  and  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  in  support  of  the  doctrines 
and  discipline  of  our  own  establishment,  and  in  illustration  of 
their  excellence* 
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Art.  VII. — A  Charge  delivered  in  the  Autumn  of  1834,  at  the 
Visitatiofi  in  Hampshire.  By  W.  Dealtry,  D.D-  F.R.S. 
Chancellor  of  the  Diocese.  London  :  J.  Hatchard  and  Son. 
1835.  pp.  142. 

We  have  beard  so  much,  of  late,  about  the  Voluntary  System, 
that  our  readers  may  possibly  be  almost  sick  of  the  question. 
We  earnestly  hope,  nevertheless,  that  their  renmant  of  patience 
may  serve  them  for  the  perusal  of  this  charge  of  Dr.  Dealtry, 
together  with  its  apparatus  of  invaluable  Notes.  His  reasons 
for  compiling  this  Appendis  have  been  stated  by  him  in  his  pre- 
face. He  has  been  prompted  to  undertake  the  labour,  '^  by  the 
desire  expressed  by  some  of  his  friends,  that  he  would  release 
them,  as  much  as  possible,  from  the  necessity  of  having  recourse 
to  many  other  works ;  especially  as,  in  country  places,  there  is 
not  always  an  opportunity  of  following  out  the  references."  And 
he  has  executed  the  task  thus  imposed  upon  him,  in  a  manner  so 
complete  and  satisfactory,  that  we  can  safely  promise  the  weariest 
man,  among  those  who  are  complaining  of  the  tediousness  of  the 
discussion,  that,  if  he  will  but  procure  this  one  pamphlet,  it  will 
be  almost  needless  for  him  to  peruse  another  syllable  upon  the 
subject. 

Any  person  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  consulting  Bingham,* 
will  find  that  in  the  primitive  times  the  Voluntary  System  did 
actually  prevail.  And,  in  those  days,  the  system  was  found  suf- 
ficiently productive ;  for  neither  faith  nor  love  had  then  waxed 
cold*  enough  to  stint  the  bounty  of  Christian  men  towards  those 
who  ministered  to  them  in  sacred  and  spiritual  things.  In 
process  of  time,  however,  endowments  were  substituted  for 
arbitrary  contributions ;  and  the  change  was  bitterly  deplored  by 
certain  of  the  Fathers.  They  complained  that  they  were  thus 
involved  in  secular  distractions ;  and  that,  after  all,  the  provision 
of  the  church  was,  on  the  whole,  less  ample,  than  when  she  relied^ 
as  it  were  from  day  to  day,  upon  the  spontaneous  liberality  of  the 
faithful.  For  instance,  the  people  of  Antioch  were  urgently,  but  in 
vain,  exhorted  by  Chrysostom  to  return  to  the  ancient  practice ; 
and^so  to  relieve  the  clergy  from  the  obloquy  attendant  upon  se- 
cular possessions,  and  to  restore  to  the  church  her  former  means  of 
making  sufficient  provision,  both  for  her  own  ministers,  and  for 
the  multitudes  of  poor  who  were  then  almost  dependent  upon 
her  resources.  In  like  manner,  Augustine  protested  to  the  laity 
that  he  was  ready  and  anxious  to  part  with  the  fixed  revenues  of 
the  church,  provided  all  the  servants  of  God  might  return  to  the 
original  state  of  things,  when  they  who  served  at  the  altar  were 
made  partakers  of  the  altar.     But  he  spoke  to  no  purpose !    The 
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laity  had  no  passion  whatever  for  the  revival  of  a  systeniy  which 
would  tax  each  individual  according  to  his  ability,  and  would 
bring  his  faithfulness  and  sincerity  to  a  perpetual  and  very  dis« 
agreeable  test. 

The  increase  of  ecclesiastical  property,  in  the  centuries  that 
followed,  is  well  known.     The  remorseless  dilapidation  of  it  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  during  the  sixteenth  century,  is  equally 
notorious.    At  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  the  cry  of  that  stre- 
nuous  and  somewhat  destructive  reformer,  John  WicliiF,  was 
vigorously  revived, — the  cry,  that  venom  was  poured  into  the 
church,  in  that  day,  which  witnessed  the  first  introduction  of 
endowments.     And  many  a  minister  of  the  Gospel   was  then 
willing,  in  the  integrity  and  simplicity  of  his  heart,  to  eat  bread 
and  to  drink  water,  at  the  discretion  of  his  faithful  and  devoted 
followers.     The  result  was,  that,  in  many  instances,  the  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  were  well  nigh  left  to  starve !    The  people  were  by 
no  means  unwilling  spectators  of  the  demolition  of  the  Church's 
property.     But  it  too  often  happened  that  they  were  extremely 
unwilling  indeed  to  provide  any  adequate  substitute  for  what  had 
been  taken  away.     On  this  matter  they  were  frequently  as  deaf 
to  all  expostulation,  as  Chrysostom  found  the  good  people  of 
Antioch,  or  Augustine  the  laity  of  Hippo.     A  notable  instance 
of  this  has  recently  been  brought  to  our  remembrance  by  Mr. 
Smedley's  History  of  the  Reformation  in  France.     We  have 
there  seen,  that,  in  1594,  a  Protestant  Synod  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  threatening  with  exclusion  from  the  sacraments  those 
*'  ungrateful  wretches "  who  refused  to  contribute  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  pastors ;   and  that  the  same  Synod  professed  to 
apprehend  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  total  dissipation  of  the 
Church  from  the  miserable  and  grudging  spirit  of  her  children. 
In  the  present  times^  nevertheless^  the  same  clamour  in  support 
of  the  Voluntary  System  is  more  loud  and  fierce  than  ever.     It 
is  actually  the  war-cry  among  certain  champions  of  liberty  of 
conscience ;  and  to  such  a  degree  does  it  prevail,  that  one  might 
almost  imagine  that  some  people  kept  their  consciences  in  their 
strong-box,  or  in  their  breeches  pocket;    so  that  any  attempt 
upon  the  one  would  necessarily  imply  an  invasion  of  the  other. 
And  what  renders  the  whole  affair  so  strange,  is  this, — that,  all 
this  while,  the  very  same  class  of  persons  who  are  most  vehement 
and  persevering  in  this  clamour,  are  they  who  have  furnished  us 
with  the  most  masterly  and  irresistible  expositions  of  the  mani- 
fold evils  which  arise,  at  this  hour,  out  of  the  Voluntary  System! 
If  any  Churchman  were  to  venture,  upon  his  own  authority,  to 
say  one  tenth  part  of  what  has  been  said,  and  very  forcibly  said, 
by  the  Dissenters  themselves,  touching  this  very  matter,  one  uni- 
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yerial  tbout  of  indig haIiop  niid  icora  would  iQitontly  b^  b^rd 
from  fill  the  region?  of  noo-conformity,  nod  would  eebo  from  one 
end  of  the  kiqgdom  to  the  other.    We  speak  not  here  of  tb»t 

poor  and,  we  must  add,  not  very  creditable  publiciition'^^^  The 
Autobiogrephy  of  a  Pissenting  Mioister."  We  spe^fc  not  of  this 
HOP  of  euy  other  publieatioQ  (if  eny  such  there  be)  which  bai  tb^ 
imeUest  retemblencf  to  it,  either  iu  9p}rit  or  in  execution.  We 
speek  of  the  stetements  and  the  opinions  repeatedly  put  fortbi  of 
bte,  in  several  of  those  periodical  writings  which  are  known  to 
be  the  orgens  of  the  verious  Dissenting  bodien  iu  this  re^lm, 
And  we  do  gravely  aver,  that  if  the  most  deeided  adversary  of 
the  Voluntary  System  were  desirous  of  preparing  himself  for  the 
controversy  against  it«  it  would  be  altogether  needless  for  bim  to 
look  into  e  single  page  that  was  ever  writtep  by  Clergymen  pr 
Chiirehman  upon  the  subject.  He  might  safely  and,  es  it  up-* 
pears  to  us,  triumphantly,  go  forth  upon  his  warfarei  armed  with 
no  other  weapons  than  those  which  heve  been  forged  upon  the 
anvil  of  Dissent  itself. 

In  one  respecti  we  are,  ourselves,  inflexible  advocates  for  the 
Voluntary  System.  We  contend,  stoutly,  for  the  right  qf  indivi* 
duals  to  make  a  voluntary  assignment  of  any  portion  of  their 
weelthj  for  the  endowment  of  Churches  and  of  Colleges,  And 
we  do  suspeet  tbet  few  will  be  found,  among  the  Vohntariam^ 
who  would  be  greatly  solicitous  for  excluding  this  exhibition  of 
free  will  from  their  own  scheme.  If  they  are,  there  be  some 
among  them  whose  conduct  strangely  belies  their  professions. 
In  testimony  whereofj  we  appeal  to  a  certain  edifying  suit,  at 
this  momeut  pending  in  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  the  object  of 
which  suit  iS|  to  ascertain  what  class  of  persons  may  be  em- 
breced  in  the  description  of  '*  godly  preachers  of  the  Gospel," 
under  the  trust'-settlement  of  a  piou9  and  benevolent  foundress. 
And  we  further  suspect  th^t  if,  At  this  time,  it  should  be  the 
ple^spre  of  any  opulent  dissauter  to  endpw  either  Seminary  o^ 
Chapel  with  ^  ftir  e»tent  of  goodly  and  fruitful  aprep,  the 
stputest  Vglmtmm^  would  eyperienpe  but  little  insurrection  of 
the  moral  sense  against  any  su<:b  permsinent  provision.  N%y, 
even  if  it  should  seem  good  to  the  donor,  to  dedic^tei  for  all  time 
to  come,  one  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  his  estates  to  charitable 
and  religious  purposes,  connected  with  his  own  peculifir  opinions^ 
we  really  doubt  whether  this  display  of  Christian  liberality  might 
not  be  found  to  throw  a  wonderfully  mild  and  advantageous  light 
over  the  whole  dpctrine  of  tUh^s !  And  (if  this  surmise  of  ours 
be  at  all  well-founded)  we  musit  confess  that  we  are  so  incurably 
stupidt  as  to  be  quite  disabled  for  detecting  one  grain  or  atom  of 
justice,  copsistency,  or  common  sense,  in  the  drugs  which  ar^ 
now  so  prodigally  administered  to  the  public,  for  the  purpose  of 


making  ih$m  *'  ewt  the  gorg#  "  dt  tbe  v#ry  tb^ilgl^t  of  »  titbf ^ 
eating  and  stalli-fQc)  Cburcb  ! 

We  could  c|ilat^  upon  tbie,  and  similar  topicpj  nlmoit  '^  till  our 
eyelid^  cpuld  no  loqgar  wag."  But  if  we  were  to  do  90,  we  fpel 
tbat  it  would  be  quit^  impossible  to  write  or  think  upon  (be  subr 
ject  Qut  of'  Pr,  Dealtry's  Cbarge  aiid  its  Appendix,  And  this 
v^ry  circumstance  it  is  which  renders  it  so  diffi(:ult  far  ^>  Review 
to  do  his  publication  justice*  Abridge  it  we  cannot.  It  i# 
itself  an  epitom^i  which  contains,  within  a  trifling  cpmpasSi  so  to 
speak,  the  whole  wmtial  oil  and  spirit  of  the  cas^.  Quote  from 
it  we  cannotf  with  any  good  effect.  Hi?  notes  are  thems9lv99 
quotfitions  from  a  vast  variety  of  i^nthorities,  which  place  the 
cause  of  the  Church,  considered  ^s  a  national  establiqbmenty  po 
ground  so  firm,  that  the  question  ought  to  b^  set  at  rest  for  ever. 
And  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  question  wpuld  be,  w^U 

nigbi  set  at  r^st  by  hi|n,  if  it  were  not  that  Dissent  is  now  in  a 
condition,  which  goes  near  to  show  that  the  Centaur  is  not 
altogether  fabulous.  Its  voice  is  the  voice  pf  a  man ;  its  spirit 
tual  weapons  are  wielded  by  the  arms  of  a  map ;  while,  below, 
there  are  four  solid  and  ponderous  hopfs,  which  thunder  along 
the  ground,  and  threaten  to  crumblp  it  beneath  them : 

f^  Quadjrupedante  putrem  spuitu  quatit  ungpla  oampum." 
To  speak  without  a  figure,  Dissent,  taken  as  a  whole,  appears  at  pre* 
sent,  in  a  sort  of  portentous  shape.  We  have  Religious  Dissent, 
and  we  have  Political  Dissent ;  and  the  two  are  so  often  seen 
united,  that  one  would  imagine  they  had  grown  into  each  other, 
so  as  to  form  between  them  a  sort  of  monster, — ^and  a  very 
dangerous  monster  too;  by  whose  unnatural  strength,  argument, 
and  law,  and  justice,  and  history,  and  fact,  seem  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  being  trampled  down.  When  we  say  this,  however,  let  us  be 
likewise  patiently  heard,  when  we  eipress  (which  we  do  with  entire 
sincerity  and  good  fiith)  our  firm  persuasion,  that  there  ar^  num* 
bers  of  truly  religiom  Dissenters,  who  look  upon  this  vile  trans*- 
fopmation  of  the  general  Body,  with  as  much  dismay  and  aversion 
as  ourselves.  And,  that  this  is  so,  we  gladly  eollect  from  an 
address  which  has  been  recently  put  forth  by  one  of  the  most 
honoured  of  their  piinisters ;  and  in  which  this  prodigious  union  is 
deprecated  and  condemned,  in  language  which  breathes  the  very 
spirit  of  Christian  righteousness  and  wisdom^. 

But,  to  resume  our  notice  of  Dr.  Dealtry.  There  is  not,  that 
we  are  aware,  a  single  point  in  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of 
the  argument,  relative  to  the  usefulness  and  the  necessity  of  a 

^  The  leUer  of  Mr.  John  Clajrton,  Junior,  which  appeared  in  U)«  Timet  a|>oat  itte 
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Christian  establishment^  in  Christian  lands,  which  he  has  left  un- 
touched ;  not  a  single  objection  which  he  has  left  unanswered. 
Among  other  things,  he  has  triumphantly  exposed  the  odiously 
selfish  principle,  **  no  contribution^  if  I  derive  no  benefit;"  a  prin- 
ciple which,  if  admitted,  would  sweep  away,  not  only  every  en- 
dowment, but  almost  every  public  charge  or  impost  that  can  be 
named  or  thought  of:  a  principle,  too,  which  is  as  short-sighted 
and  purblind  as  it  is  stupidly  false.  The  benefits  derived  from 
an  establishment  by  men  of  every  religious  denomination,  may 
indeed  be  indirect;  so  that  it  may  require  some  exercise  of  can- 
dour and  patience  to  trace  and  ascertain  them.  But,  even  so, 
the  benefit  derived  from  half  the  institutions  of  civilized  commu- 
nities are  likewise  indirect.  What  direct  benefit  does  any  peace- 
ful, honest,  uncontentious  man,  derive  from  the  administration  of 
justice?  When  we  walk  the  streets,  we  see  at  almost  every 
comer,  a  blue-coated  man,  with  letters  and  numbers  upon  his 
collar :  and  each  of  us  may  ask,  what  advantage  accrues  to  me 
from  these  swarms  of  idle  loungers  F  And,  in  this  manner,  we 
may  go  throughout  the  whole  range  of  civil  society,  treading 
down,  at  every  step,  some  public  establishment  or  other.  The 
poor  laws,  the  excise  laws,  the  customs,  the  army,  the  navy, — all 
would,  one  by  one,  vanish  away,  like  guilty  things,  before  the 
face  of  this  most  sage  and  potent  aphorism.  But,  not  to  insist 
longer  upon  this,-— 'the  benefits  actually,  though  indirectly  derived 
by  Dissenters  themselves,  from  the  influences  of  an  establish- 
ment, are  great  and  manifold;  as  Dr.  Dealtry  has  shown,  beyond 
all  possibility  of  reasonable  contradiction. 

With  regard  to  church-rates.  Dr.  Dealtry  insists,  as  every 
man  not  wilfully  blind  must  insist,  that  they  have  no  more  re- 
semblance to  a  tax,  than  tithes  or  rent-charges.  They  are,  in  fact, 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  charge  upon  property.  Let  us  put 
an  hypothetical  case.  Let  us  suppose  a  Christian  to  be  allowed 
to  purchase  certain  premises  in  a  Mahometan  country.  He  is 
told  that  the  price  is  so  much.  He  is  also  informed  that  there 
are  certain  dues,  payable  by  the  holder  of  the  property,  towards 
the  maintenance  and  repair  of  a  neighbouring  Mosque.  The  bar- 
gain is  concluded.  The  dues  are  regularly  paid  for  a  series  of 
years,— perhaps  for  a  series  of  generations  :  till,  at  length,  some 
descendant,  or  representative,  of  the  original  purchaser,  begins  to 
discover  that  these  yearly  exactions  are  iniquitous  and  intolerable ; 
that  they  are,  in  truth,  no  better  than  forced  ofierings  to  the 
house  of  Rimmon ;  and  that  no  Christian  man  ought,  on  any  ac- 
count, to  submit  to  so  shameful  a  tax.  We  can  easily  imagine 
how  the  beards  of  all  the  Mollahs  would  stafid  on  end,  at  such 
a  complaint  as  this.     And  every  one  can  guess  what  sort  of  relief 
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would  speedily  be  administered  to  the  afflicted  conscience  of  the 
recusant.  Now^  for  a  Mahomedan  mosque,  substitute  a  Chris- 
tian churchy — and  we  have  at  once  the  case  of  church  rates 
before  us.  And  we  are  quite  unable  to  discern  how  this  illustra- 
tion of  the  matter  can  be  refused  by  any  one,  unless  he  is  pre- 
pared to  say,  doggedly,  that,  whether  it  be  Church  or  Mosque, 
Steeple  or  Minaret,  it  matters  not  to  him.  In  spite  of  ancient 
usages,  or  musty  contracts,  not  one  piastre,  or  one  shilling, 
should  go  out  of  his  pocket,  towards  the  maintenance  of  any  one 
place  of  v/orship,  with  the  exception  of  the  four  walls  within 
which  he  and  his  family  assemble  together ! — So  much  for  the 
principle  of  church  rates.  As  to  the  expediency  of  some  legis- 
lative measure  for  their  regulation, — that  is  a  totally  distinct 
question. 

But  let  us  turn  from  the  consideration  of  mere  right,  and  con- 
sider Religious  Establishments  with  reference  to  nothing  but 
their  own  inherent  merits  or  demerits.  Let  us  follow  Dr.  Dealtry 
to  the  very  ground,  on  which,  of  all  others,  our  adversaries  desire 
that  the  question  should  be  brought  to  its  decision.  Let  us  go 
with  him  to  America ;  and  here  we  shall  find  that  the  negative 
proof  in  favour  of  Establishments,  is  absolutely  overpowering. 
One  passage  we  must  extract  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  the  absence  of  Establishments  is  propitious,  or  other- 
wise, to  the  growth  of  Popery:  "  In  the  year  1791,  the  first 
'^  Roman  Catholic  bishopric  was  established  in  the  United  States. 
"  In  1831  there  were  twelve.  In  1789,  the  number  of  Roman 
'^  Catholics  appears  to  have  been  1 8,000.  In  1 8^27,  it  was  300,000, 
"In  1833,  it  was  800,000 ! !  Here  is  an  increase  oi  forty-Jive 
"  times  in  forty-four  years.  This  can  be  explained  only  by  the 
^'  supposition  of  extensive  proselytism.  The  Roman  Catholics 
*^  are  now  among  the  most  numerous  sects  in  that  part  of 
**  America ;  and  they  are  by  far  the  most  united,*^  (p.  '25.)  "  And 
*'  what,"  asks  Dr.  D.  '*  what  will  be  the  tale  twenty  years  hence? 
If  Popery  should  advance,  as  it  has  done  for  the  last  few 
years,  it  will  nearly  have  engulphed  all  the  other  religious 
*^  denominations."  (p.  27)*  And  he  adds,  very  justly,  in  his  note, 
"  among  the  reasons  which  may  be  assigned  for  this  astonishing 
'^  growth  of  Popery,  (such  as  the  want  of  a  National  Church, 
'^  the  means  of  building  churches,  drawn,  it  is  said,  from  the 
''  revenues  of  Rome,  the  imposing  splendour  of  its  worship,  &.c.) 
"  one  of  the  chief,  unquestionably,  is,  the  multitude  of  conflicting 
"  Sects ;  men  are  thus  carried  away  with  every  wind  of  doctrine ; 
they  know  not  whom  to  trust,  or  what  to  believe ;  and  they  are 
but  too  happy,  at  last,  if  they  can  possibly  bring  their  minds  to 
'*  acquiesce  in  any  scheme,  to  take  refuge  in  any  Churcli,  which, 
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"  or  the  gnod  Tarter,  were  hZT'J  K  ^  ^<»P«' "  ^^ 
;;  it  certa^Ij  would  iiA^Zl^'TZ'^^''  *'*  »?  <^ 
"  pcture  of  obedience.    I  iS^t:.      ***  pre-entl,  hit.  U 

"  Ambawador.  in  Appian  wff  ]^  '"  ""*''»  ^^  *^«  »«««» 
"to  negociate  for  YSJe  to  £''£L^^P"T»<>»e  toiheRo«, 

:;pofi^,ifnotn.ypieJ,%*:d1,af^:'Erir;  '^•*"'""^'' 
"  my  JattA,  that  I  miKbt  neyerhLTZJT  'V^,  *^  ''»°«'"' 

"  dispute,  to  doubt;  tfch^Z  rtL« !  **"****  **»  ''•«»»«^» 
;'ne..e.),  but  only' theTv^    ?T.!?  """"y  ?«>««««  u«i 

"  m«ekneu  to  obe/thea..'"i^Note  cT*  command,,  uik 

We  leapectfully:  but  n,o.t  uStIv    J^  '^^ 

statement  to  the  attention  of  Dr  Am^S'  ^^^"'aend  the  ^ 

cently  heard  him  remindkig  „.  jhlt  u  r/  ^"J^^^y*   ^e  h.,» 

;  becoming  more  nume^™^  „^  ""w  ^f  **'*»'^«  •«  ** 

'Pnest.  to  make  converts    mor«  5...'^'  *"t  **»«  efforts  of  fc 

m-inuate,  that  our  Hi2rcLTC;?„?Tl     -^°'*  '«'  Pl^ 

•ion,  ,s  admirably  fitted  to  assS  iS  Ii?-^  Apostolical  S.ec» 

mg  sea  and  land  to  make  JSvtes   '  ^  /  *  '''^^  «"  ^f^ 

•wnately  contemplate  the  .tS?  "*  *"**'  ^et  bim  <lin» 

the  United  Statei^^  thVpJ^L'^TZ^''^?^  RonSnS 

thmk  of  an  advance  froml^S^to^^lSlk*  ^*^'*y-    ^^ 

year..     And  then  let  him  askhLlelf^h^'  "*  ^*»"'-  «'«'  ^ 

exhibits  anything  which  at  all  ^Dnrior  ''*'  ^^""^  «*»  «<»««? 

gress  ?    And  let  him  further  tell  us  ?nw*"  ***  *^"  «'8«»tic  ^ 

the  result  of  the  compS.  *     Ue^l'^l  "^  to  a'co Jfa 

Church  doctrine,  are  rJ^JSi^le  forTn;  '^^  »*"»»  ''«»««' 

degree,  auxiliary  to  i,;  fof  thrffilhir^'K'^  ^'^  «»«•*««" 

course  confined  to  the  Episcopal  (fhu^ch      a  ''brines:  ,r%  rf 

Church  there  is  a  comparaUvely  «m.»  7k      ^"*'  *•»•  EpiKopJ 

munity  of  Christians,  aW  dSu.e  "^f*  M  '"T«4.  ^ 

can  give  it  any  commanding  influence      R„fif    "***  *•<!».  ^^ 

Church  Doctnne8,-to  the  absence  of'-n  ^^^  «^"'  of  Higk 
nes.  naturally  resulting  from  thare„dles^  dec'^^'-^-^^  *e  wi 
must  be  perpetually  a1  work,  wher.odetv  i^'^P^'^*'"".  ^^ 
some  principle  of  concord  ?  To  wha  can  le  "°*  •  P*''**'^' "? 
the  weariness  and  the  distraction  of  rpirirwl'^';!''*  «•  b«t«^ 
from  «» troubled  sea  into  a  quiet  and  hnKcked  baj?'^"'**  """ 

»  Hammond'.  Work.,  vol.  ,>.  p.  481. 


Otmn  ]}i?o«  TQgatj,  in  piteotl 
Fren$u%  Aegeo»  aimul  atra  nubes 
Condidit  luuami  neque  certa  fulgent 

Sidera  nautiSt 

We  b«v«  already  touched  upon  thi«  subject^  iu  the  course  of  our 
notice  of  Dr*  Amold'9  SenpoQax  in  tbia  very  Number*  But  the 
numerical  exposition  of  Dr.  Dealtry  has  forced  the  matter  bacl^ 
111  upon  our  thoughts;  and  for  tfiie  reason  we  have  spoken  ouoe 
more. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  title  page  of  Dr.  Dealtrj's 
mblioation  does  not  inform  the  reader  of  the  whole  of  its  contents. 
For  this  reason  we  beg  to  apprise  the  public^  that  the  pamphlet 
consists  of  14S  paces,  of  which  only  the  first  37  are  oecupisd  by 
the  Charge  itselt ;  the  remainder  exhibits  an  inestimable  collection 
of  all  the  latest  facts  and  arguments  which  bear  on  the  question  of 
National  Heiigious  Establishments,  And  the  whole  is  rendered 
more  valuable  by  a  complete  and  copious  table  of  contents^  which 
gives  easy  access  to  any  portion  of  the  evidence.  He  has  made 
ample  use  of  the  pamphlets  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lorimer^  of  Glasgow. 
This  gentleman  nas  most  laboriously  examined  the  working  of 
Translantic  Voluntarianism,  in  his  publication  *'  On  the  past 
and  present  condition  of  Religion  and  Morality,  in  the  United 
States  of  America/*  The  penod  reviewed  by  him  is  the  last 
twenty  years*  The  information  is  wholly  founded  upon /acfs; 
and  these  are  drawn  from  the  most  unexceptionable  quarters, 
bMng  chiefly  furnished  by  Christian  Ministers,  and  Christian 
Societies^  labouring  in  that  country  (Dealt,  p.  lift,  113).  And 
evil  indeed  is  the  report  which  he  has  produced,  touching  that  land 
of  promise!  Another  of  Dr.  Dealtry's  authorities  is  the  Rev. 
James  Gibson  of  Glasgow  ;  also  one  of  that  band  of  excellent  and 
able  men  in  the  north  of  the  island,  who  have  rendered  to  the  great 
National  Establishment  of  our  country,  in  this  hour  of  their 
peril,  a  service,  as  seasonable  as  it  is  important* 

There  are  some  persons,  perhaps,  who  may  berather  surprised  to 
find  among  the  witnesses  called  by  Dr.  Dealtry,  William  Cobbett, 
Esq.,  M.P.!  To  be  sure,  the  testimony  of  that  gentleman  would 
be  considerably  more  valuable,  if  bis  opinions  had  been  some- 
what more  uniform  and  steady.  With  respect  to  some  questions, 
it  is  true,  he  seems  to  have  given  himself  successively  to  nearly  all 
the  winds  which  blow  from  the  various  points  of  the  compass. 
It  Is  to  be  hoped,  that  he  has,  at  last,  found  his  way  into  regions, 
virhere  the  gales  set  in,  more  constantly,  in  one  direction.  We 
are  not,  ourselves,  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  history  of  his 
mind,  to  declare  whether  his  notions  of  a  Church  Establishment 
were,  at  all  times,  of  the  same  type,  as  that  in  which  they  hav^ 
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lecently  appeared.  But^  be  this  as  it  may,  we  are  quite  unable 
to  perceive,  why  the  latest  sentiments  of  a  man,  distinguished, 
certainly,  by  a  very  robust  and  athletic  frame  of  understanding, 
should  be  excluded  from  the  mass  of  testimony,  relative  to  the 
benefits  of  the  Parochial  System  ;  more  especially,  as  no  one  will 
suspect  the  Honourable  Member  of  any  undue  propensity  to  exalt 
and  glorify  the  Ecclesiastical  Order.  And,  accordingly,  we  shall 
not  scruple  to  print  once  more  the  words  of  that  acute  and  power- 
ful writer  upon  this  important  topic.  We  must  premise,  however, 
that  the  last  of  the  following  extracts  presents  a  picture,  some- 
what more  crowded  than  we  could  wish  with  agricultural  objects. 
The  huge  farm-yard — the  bams — the  stables — the  threshers — the 
carters — the  grooms — the  corn-market ;  all  these  are  accompani- 
ments which  harmonize  but  ill  with  our  conceptions  of  the 
Spiritual  guide  and  Pastor  of  a  rural  district.  And,  whether 
they  are  fit  accompaniments  or  not,  they  are,  we  apprehend,  but 
very  seldom  realized  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

*^  I  was  a  sincere  churchman,  because  experience  had  convinced  me, 
that  an  uniformity  in  the  religion  of  a  country  was  a  most  desirable 
thing ;  because  it  was  reasonable  and  just,  that  those  who  had  neither 
house  nor  land,  and  who  were  the  millions  of  a  country,  and  who  per- 
formed all  its  useful  labours,  should  have  a  church,  a  churchyard,  a 
minister  of  religion,  and  all  religious  services  performed  for  them,  at 
the  expense  of  those  who  did  possess  the  houses  and  the  land.  In  a 
word,  in  the  Church  and  its  possessions  I  saw  the  patrimony  of  the 
working  people  who  had  neither  house  nor  land  of  their  own  private 
property.  For  these  reasons  I  was  a  friend,  and  a  very  sincere  friend, 
and  able  to  be  a  very  powerful  friend  of  the  Church  Establishment 
An  established  Church,  a  Church  Establishment  upon  Christian  prin- 
ciples, is  this, — that  it  provides  an  edifice  sufficiendy  spacious  for  the 
assembling  of  the  people  in  every  parish  ;  that  it  provides  a  spot  for 
the  interment  of  the  dead ;  that  it  provides  a  priest,  or  teacher  of 
religion,  to  officiate  in  the  edifice,  to  go  to  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants, 
to  administer  comfort  to  the  distressed,  to  counsel  the  wayward,  to 
teach  children  their  duty  towards  God,  their  parents,  and  their  country, 
(hence  our  parish  schools !)  to  perform  the  duties  of  marrying,  baptiz- 
ing, and  burying,  and  particularly  to  initiate  children  in  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  religion  and  morality,  and  to  cause  them  to  communicate — 
that  is  to  say,  by  an  outward  mark,  to  become  members  of  the  spiri- 
tual Church  of  Christ :  all  which  things  are  to  he  provided  for  by 
those  who  are  the  proprietors  of  the  houses  and  the  lands  of  a  parish ; 
and  when  so  provided,  are  to  be  deemed  the  property  or  the  uses, 
belonging  to  the  poorest  man  in  the  parish,  as  well  as  to  the  richest." 
(Br.  Mag.  v.  206.) 

"  The  county  of  Suffolk,"  says  Mr.  Cobbett,  "  is  tlie  crack  county 

of  England;  it  is  the  best  cultivated,  most  ably,  most  carefully,  most 

'  skilfully,  of  any  piece  of  land  of  the  same  size  in  the  whole  world :  its 
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labourers  are  the  most  active  and  most  clever ;  its  farmers*  wives  and 
women,  employed  in  agriculture,  the  most  frugal,  adroit,  and  cleanly, 
of  any  in  the  whole  world  :  it  is  a  county  of  most  frank,  industrious, 
and  virtuous  people,  its  towns  are  all  cleanliness,  neatness,  and  good 
order." — But,  say  the  Voluntaries,  why  attribute  these  benefits  as 
resulting  from  the  Established  Church  ?  We  will  allow  Mr.  Cobbett 
to  reply : — "  In  the  county  of  Suffolk,  there  is  a  parish-church  in 
every  three  square  miles,  or  less  ;  and  it  is  thus  divided  into  parishes 
so  numerous,  as  for  the  people  every  where  to  be  almost  immediately 
and  constantly  under  the  eye  of  a  resident  parochial  Minister."  (Br« 
Mag.  April,  1834,  p.  476.) 

'*  Get  upon  a  hill  if  you  can  find  one  in  Suffolk  or  Norfolk, — and 
you  may  find  plenty  in  Hampshire,  and  Wiltshire,  and  Devonshire, 
— look  at  the  steeples— one  in  every  four  square  miles,  at  the  most, 
on  the  average.  Imagine  a  man  of  some  learning,  at  the  least,  to  be 
living  in  a  commodious  house,  by  the  side  of  one  of  these  steeples, 
almost  always  with  a  wife  and  family ;  always  with  servants,  nadveil 
of  the  parish,  gardener,  groom,  and  all  other  servants.  A  huge  farm- 
yard ;  barns,  stables,  threshers,  a  carter  or  two,  more  or  less  of  glebci 
and  of  farming.  Imagine  this  gentleman,  having  an  interest  in  the 
productiveness  of  every  field  in  his  parish,  being,  probably^  the  largest 
corn-seller  in  the  parish,  and  the  largest  rate-payer ;  more  deeply  in* 
terested  than  any  other  man  can  possibly  be,  in  the  happiness,  morals^ 
industry,  and  sobriety  of  the  people  of  his  parish.  Imagine  his  innu- 
merable occasions  of  doing  acts  of  kindness ;  his  immense  power  in 
preventing  the  strong  from  the  oppression  of  the  weak ;  his  salutary 
mfluence,  coming  between  the  hard  farmer,  if  there  be  one  in  his 
parish,  and  the  feeble  or  simple-minded  labourer.  Imagine  all  this 
to  exist,  close  alongside  of  every  one  of  these  steeples,  and  you  will 
say  at  once  to  yourself.—'  Hurricanes  and  earthquakes  must  destroy 
this  island,  before  that  Church  can  be  overset.'  And  when  you  add 
to  all  this, — that  this  gentleman,  besides  the  example  of  good  man* 
ners,  of  mildness,  and  of  justice,  that  his  life  and  conversation  are 
constantly  keeping  before  the  eyes  of  his  parishioners ; — when  you 
add  to  all  this,  that  one  day  in  every  week,  he  has  them  assembled 
together,  to  sit  in  silence,  to  receive  his  advice,  his  admonitions, 
his  interpretations  of  the  will  of  God,  as  applicable  to  their  con- 
duct and  their  afifairs, — and  that,  too,  in  an  edifice  rendered  sacred 
in  their  eyes,  from  their  knowing  that  their  forefathers  assembled 
there  in  ages  long  passed,  and  from  its  being  surrounded  by  the 
graves  of  their  kindred ; — when  this  is  added,  and  when  it  is  also 
recollected,  that  the  children  pass  through  his  hands  at  their  baptism; 
that  it  is  he  who  celebrates  their  marriages,  and  performs  the  last  and 
sad  service  over  the  graves  of  the  dead :  when  you  think  of  all  thi8# 
it  is  too  much  to  believe  it  possible  that  such  a  Church  can  fall." 
(Cobbett,  Saturday  Mag.  Aug.  1834.) 

We  cannot  conclude,  without  expressing  our  cordial  acknow^ 
ledgments  for  the  service  which  Dr.  Dealtry  has  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  the  Establishment,  by  this  most  seasonable  publication^ 
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It  really  is  &  sort  of  Pocket  Magazine ;  and  he  who  Dossea&ea  it 
ated  never  be  at  a  loss  for  resources  of  defence,  whenever  he 
may  be  called  upon  to  vindicate  the  Church,  considered  as  a 
great  National  institution.  We,  therefore,  cordially  hope  that 
no  Minister,  or  Layman,  of  the  Church  of  England,  will  long 
delay  to  provide  himself  with  it.  Nay,  further,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  invite  even  Dissenters  and  Voluntaitans  to  the  perusal  of  the 
w<»rk :  for  it  10  compoeed  throughout  in  a  tone  of  unostentatious, 
though  vigorous,  simplicity ;  and  moreover,  in  a  spirit  of  Christian 
candour,  which  ought  at  least  to  conciliate  good  will)  even  when 
it  cannot  subdue  inveterate  prepossession. 


a 


Akt.  VUL — Di$$mtmt  Schism^ — A  Di$courses  deliver^  in  tht 
Poukiy  Chapel,  December  12,  18S4>  at  the  Monthly  Meeting 
x^the  Associated  Ministers  ami  Churches  of  the  London  Congre- 
national  Union,  and  printed  at  their  request.  By  T.  Binney. 
London:  Robinson,  1835.  pp.98. 

Tub  question  between  Churchmen  and  Dissenters — between  ^ 
Voluntary  Pl-inciple  and  the  principle  of  ah  Ecclesiastical  Estab* 
liiihment — has  been  lately  argued  among  us  upon  many  grounds, 
slid  placed  in  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  aspects. 

Upotk  one  point  only  both  parties,  where  they  are  honest  and 
conscientious,  may  be  said  to  agree  : — namel;^^  that  the  standard, 
or  measure^  by  which  any  Ecclesiastical  constitution  is  to  be  tried, 
is  the  amount  of  spiritual  good  which  it  is  calculated  to  confer  :-^ 
that  all  else  is  subsidiary  and  subordinate  to  the  ssdvation  of  i&di^ 
vidual  irouls)  and  must  be  considered  simply  as  means  to  an  end^ 
aa  an  instrumentality  to  be  judged  with  reference  to  the  attuinmeol 
tf  a  paramount  result.  We  are  perfectly  willing  that  the  Church 
of  Eneland,  in  its  doctrines,  its  discipline,  and  its  whole  ttia<Ai» 
nerv,  should  be  submitted  to  this  test. 

At  the  same  time,  it  will  not  be  denied,  that,  the  main  object 
|lieing  equally  secured,  that  form  of  Christianity  is  the  best,  which 
lis  attended  by  the  longest  train  of  political  and  temporal  advant- 
ages $  which  ministers  in  the  highest  degree  to  social  order  and 
£e  stability  of  secular  government ;  and  whicfa>  as  it  marches  on- 
ward to  Heaven  with  unimpeded  footsteps^  scatters  the  largest 
ikbundance  of  earthly  blessings  on  its  patb«  To  this  criterion  abo 
we  would  cheerfully  appeal,  on  behalf  of  the  Churdi  of  Engtand. 
-  Others  again  would  go  to  statistical  tables  for  an  argument — to 
tbe  census  of  the  population  of  die  kingdom,  and  the  relative 
pcoporttons  of  its  inhabitants    as   attached  to  Churcfa^of-£Uitg-> 
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landism  or  Dissent.  Here»  it  becomes  every  day  more  evident^ 
our  case  might  be  strengthened ;  for  the  returns  are  eminently 
favourable  to  the  Churchy  if  we  look  either  to  the  number,  or  the 
property,  or  the  intelligence,  or  the  Christian  liberality,  of  its  sup* 
porters.  But  we  waive  this  matter  for  the  present ;  because  we 
are  of  opinion  that  still  weightier  considerations  are  to  be  taken  into 
the  account,  than  any  which  rest  upon  the  basis  of  numerical 
computation. 

A  different  class  of  reasoners  would  open  the  sacred  volume, 
and  profess  to  bow  with  implicit  deference  to  its  award.  We 
might  be  well  content  to  take  them  at  their  word,  assured  that  the 
Bible  contains  not  one  single  sentence  adverse  to  the  pretensions 
of  our  Church.  Others,  yet  again,  would  unroll  the  ecclesiastical 
annals  of  the  past,  and  inquire  into  the  records  and  usages  of 
earlier  times,  even  to  the  primitive  antiquity  of  our  religion. 
Gladly  would  we  consult  this  oracle,  if  our  adversaries  would 
consent  to  abide  by  its  answer. 

In  short,  we  are  not  afraid  to  meet  our  antagonists  upon  any 
field  to  which  they  may  invite  us  ;  or  to  join  issue  with  them  in 
any  controversy,  which  it  is  their  pleasure  to  begin.  On  the  his* 
tory  of  the  matter,  or  on  the  philosophy ;  on  the  scriptural  truths 
or  on  the  social  expediency,  we  are  ready  to  take  our  stand.  We 
shrink  not — for  we  have  no  cause  for  shrinking — from  the  fullest 
and  fairest  investigation  of  any  one  branch  of  the  subject;  al- 
though we  should  much  prefer,  as  the  right  method  of  coming  to 
a  just  and  sound  conclusion,  that  all  the  branches  should  be  takea 
tc^edier ;  and  that  the  whole  question  should  be  examined,  not 
partialiy^  or  bit  by  bit,  but  in  one  ample,  and  generous,  and  com-^ 
prehensive  scrutiny. 

Mr.  Binney-— ^whose  name  will  not  be  quite  unfamiliar  to  our 
readers,  and  who  stands  foremost,  perhaps,  among  the  champions 
of  the  Dissenting  interest, — summons  us  to  an  encounter,  distinct 
from  either  of  those  which  we  have  hitherto  specified.  His  argu<« 
ment  is,  in  its  own  proper  essence,  verbal  or  philological ;  al« 
though  he  manages  to  introduce  other  elements  of  debate,  partly 
historical,  and  partly  metaphysical.  The  extraordinary  position 
which  he  assumes  is  '*  Dissent  not  Schism**'  When  we  first 
faad  the  announcement  of  his  publication,  our  impression  was 
unqualified  wonder,  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Binney's  shrewdness  and 
perspicacity  should  have  addressed  himself  to  such  a  task.  It 
seemed  strange  to  us,  that  any  person  should  have  thrown  down 
the  gauntlet  upon  a  ground  so  idlci  and  yet  so  untenable  :  and 
still  more  astonishing,  that  Mr.  Binney  should  be  the  Quixote 
to  undertake  the  strange  adventure.  We  were  at  a  loss  to  con^ 
eeive,  by  what  ingenuity  he  would  prove  his.  point;  or  what  he 
would  gain,  even  if  be  proved  it.    *'  X^issent  n0t  Schism  r  we 
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said  to  ourselves :— very  well : — but  then  what  is  it  ?  It  is  merely 
the  eruption  from  the  mouth  of  the  crater,  instead  of  the  rumbling 
within  the  bowels  of  the  volcano.  Our  surprise,  however,  was 
considerably  diminished,  as  we  turned  to  the  first  page  of  the  dis- 
course itself.     Mr.  Binney  commences  by  saying  : — 

"  It  has  been  allotted  to  me  to  discuss,  this  morning,  the  following 
subject — *<  Dissent  not  Schism."  I  think  it  right  to  state  that  I  was 
not  aware  of  this  appointment  till  I  saw  it  in  print.  The  notice  con- 
vening the  meeting  at  which  the  subjects  for  this  year's  course  of  lec- 
tures were  fixed  upon  and  appropriated  did  not  reach  me  in  time :  had 
it  done  so,  I  certainly  should  not  have  selected  for  myself  the  theme  of 
this  day's  discussion.  Not  that  I  think  such  subjects  at  any  time  im- 
proper, or  at  the  present  time  unseasonable ;  but  considerations  of  a 
personal  nature  would  have  prevented  me — my  dislike  to  controversy 
in  general,  and  my  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  misrepresentation 
and  injustice  to  which  we  become  exposed  by  touching  the  ecclesias- 
tical controversy  in  particular.  The  subject,  however,  having  been 
appointed  me  by  my  fathers  and  brethren  in  the  ministry,  I  did  not 
consider  myself  at  liberty  to  disturb  that  appointment."— pp.  3,  4. 

As  to  "  misrepresentation  and  injustice"  Mr.  Binney  knows,  or 
ought  to  know,  that  he  has  little  reason  to  complain.  The  cause 
of  the  Church  is  so  righteous,  and  her  weapons  are  so  powerful, 
that  she  has  no  need  to  poison  her  arrows.  But  this  is  merely 
*'  en  parenth^se ;" — we  proceed  at  once  to  the  point 

Mr.  Binney,  then,  it  appears  would  not  have  selected  for  him-> 
self  the  present  theme  of  discussion.  There  is  internal  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  this  statement.  He  does  not  write  upon  it  con 
amore.  His  mind  seems  to  walk  in  fetters :  there  is  for  some 
time  a  manifest  constraint  upon  its  movements.  The  former  part 
of  his  address  has  the  effect  upon  us  rather  of  a  "  thesis,'*  which 
a  youth  is  appointed  to  maintain  ;  or  a  declamation,  which  a  de- 
bater or  disputant  mak^s  for  practice,  like  the  old  sophists  of 
Greece,  or  the  pleaders  and  rhetoricians  under  the  Roman  empire, 
than  of  an  harangue  delivered  upon  the  impulses  of  a  man's  indi- 
vidual volition,  when  he  feels  his  subject  to  be  congenial  with  his 
sentiments.  It  is  only  towards  the  latter  portion  of  his  discourse, 
when  he  launches  out  into  wider  topics,  that  Mr.  Binney  recovers 
his  freedom  and  animation  of  style,  proving  to  us  that  he  is  at 
length  engaged  in  matters,  which  he  has  deeply  and  warmly  at 
heart. 

But  the  better  way  will  be,  first  to  give  the  substance  of  Mn 
Binney's  argument,  and  then  to  point  out  how  much  of  it  may  be 
very  comfortably  rebutted,  and  how  much  may  be  very  safely  left 
untouched.  Only  let  this  be  borne  in  mind  throughout.  The 
argument,  taken  up  by  Mr.  Binney,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf 
oj  his  whole  sect — the  argument,  gii^en  to  him  to  support  by  his 
**  fathers  and  brethren  in  the  ministry,*^  is,  that  Dissent  is  not 
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Schism:  the  propositions,  which  we  would  maintain  against  him^ 
are,  that  Dissent  and  Schism  have  always  some  links  which  can- 
not be  broken;  and  that  Dissent,  or  Schism,  must,  either  of 
them,  as  being  a  breach  in  the  unity  of  the  Church,  contain  some- 
thing offensive  to  that  ''  God  who  is  the  author  of  peace,  and 
lover  of  concord." 

After  some  "  preliminary  remarks,"  which  have  little  to  boast 
in  the  way  of  relevancy  or  congruity,  Mr.  Binney  says — 

'*  Our  enquiry  is  after  the  scriptural  meaning  of  the  term  and  the 
scriptural  description  of  the  thing.  We  say  not,  therefore,  at  present, 
whether  what  men  have  called  schism  be  schism  or  not ;  we  say  not 
whether  their  conceptions  of  its  criminality  have  been  imperfect  or  ex- 
aggerated ;  we  say  not  whether  the  original  import  of  the  word  be  or 
be  not  the  same  with  that  which  it  has  assumed  m  ecclesiastical  history, 
or  which  is  associated  with  it  in  modem  usage ; — at  present,  we  give 
no  opinion  on  these  matters :  but  this  we  do  say,  that,  in  a  scriptural 
enquiry,  we  have  not,  primarily,  to  regard  what  any  at  any  time  may 
have  said  or  thought,  or  what  any  at  the  present  moment  are  saying 
and  thinking ;  but  we  have  to  do  with  what  they  have  said  **  who  spake 
as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  in  whose  writings,  and 
in  whose  writings  alone,  we  have  at  once  the  conceptions  and  the 
'sayings  of  God/  " — ^pp.  6,  7. 

He  proceeds  to  observe — 

"  The  term  '  schism'  occurs  only  once  in  our  English  version  of  the 
New  Testament.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  25th  verse  of  the  12th  chap- 
ter of  the  First  Epistle  of  Saint  Paul  to  the  Corinthians.  The  apostle, 
in  the  context,  institutes  a  comparison  between  the  Christian  church 
and  the  human  body,  and  says,  in  relation  to  the  latter,  that  God  has 
connected  and  tempered  the  members  together  so  *  that  there  should 
be  no  schism  in  the  body.'  This  is  the  only  place  in  which  the  word  is 
to  be  found  by  the  English  reader.  It  is  here  untranslated.  The 
term  ^  schism'  is,  in  fact,  Greek,  and,  to  an  English  ear  not  previously 
instructed,  it  can  convey  no  meaning  till  it  be  translated  or  explained. 
In  the  other  passages  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  original  scriptures  it  is 
translated  in  our  version.  The  number  and  arrangement  of  the  whole 
may  be  thus  given : — to  have  the  entire  case  before  us,  we  shall  refer, 
not  only  to  the  passages  in  which  the  word  itself  is  to  be  found,  but  to 
those  also  where  the  verb  from  which  it  is  derived  is  employed. 

**  The  noun  rendered  '  schism'  in  the  passage  just  quoted  occurs 
iSeven  other  times  in  the  New  Testament — that  is,  eight  times  in  all. 
Six  times  it  is  in  the  singular,  <  schism,'  twice  in  the  plural,  *  schisms.' 
Of  these  eight  instances,  five  are  in  the  gospels,  and  three  in  one  of  the 
epistles.  Of  the  five  in  the  gospels,  one  is  in  Matthew,  one  in  Mark, 
and  three  in  John ;  the  other  three  are  all  in  the  first  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  The  whole  may  be  thus  classed : — the  two  in  Matthew 
and  Mark  are  literal  applications  of  the  term  to  a  material  substance : 
the  three  in  John  are  aU  Jigurative  applications  of  it  to  states  of  mind : 
and  the  three  in  the  Corintnians  are  applications  of  the  same  nature,  of 
which  one  is  a  tropical  illustration,  the  other  two  specifically  refer  to 


jvAol  mu  tmaitiig  in  the  ekitreh*  W«  may  say  perhapfi  irithout  impro* 
prkty,  that  the  utes  of  tht  word  dinde  themielyM  into  th«  literal,  the 
JSguratwe,  and  the  ecclesiasticuL 

**  The  noun  *  schism/  then,  it  appears,  occurs  eight  times  ia  the  New 
Testament ;  it  is  now  further  to  be  observed  that  the  verb  from  which 
it  is  derived  is  to  be  met  with  ten  times  in  one  or  other  of  its  forms. 
Of  these  ten  instances,  eight  are  in  the  evangelists  (two  in  each),  and 
the  remaininff  two  are  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Of  the  eight  in  the 
evangelists,  i3l  of  them  are  of  the  first  class  before  mentioned,  namely, 
Utend  applkationt  of  the  word  to  material  euhstances :  the  two  in  the 
Acts  are  of  the  second  dass,  figurative  applications  to  Hates  of  mmd :  of 
the  third  class,  the  ecclesiastical,  or  applications  to  what  was  existing  tn 
the  churchy  there  are  fiofie."«-«pp«  7-***9. 

Now,  that  we  may  not  dwell  long  upon  the  minutiae  of  verbal 
criticism,  or  spread  the  discussion  over  a  wider  field  than  is  neces- 
sary, we  will  take  Mr.  Binney's  instances*— we  will  take  Mr. 
Binney's  collocation — merely  remarking,  as  we  pass  onward,  that 
it  is  almost  idle  to  talk  of  the  original  tefm  as  being  untranslated 
into  English  in  one  passage,  and  translated  in  others ;  because 
the  word  '*  schisms**  is,  in  point  of  fact,  as  much  English  as  th^ 
word  ** divisions ;**  although  the  former  happens  to  be  derived, 
from  the  Greek,  and  the  latter  from  the  Latin.  We  will 
not  even  display  the  cheap  and  easy  erudition  of  consulting  a 
<50Bc6rdance. 

In  Mr.  Binney's  arrangement,  the  passages  of  '*  the  first  class, 
consisting  of  the  literal  application  to  material  substances,  are,  in 
all,  ten.  They  clearly  shew  the  real  unmetaphorieal  significa- 
tion of  the  term,  and  might,  in  every  case,  we  conceive,  be  very 
fairly  rendered  by  the  noun,  ''  rent!*  or,  by  some  part  of  the  verb, 
**  rend**  **  The  rent  (©■x/«"f*«)  is  made  worse.**  "  The  veil  of  the 
teteple  was  rent  {yx^^^'^  "  ^^^  rocks  were  rent  (E(r%/<rfcj<rai>).'* 
**  He  saw  the  heavens  opened^*  or  rent  (o-^t<o|ftevst>()*  **  In  re*- 
li^ion  to  tlie  garment  of  Jesus,  it  w«is  said,  let  us  not  rend  it  (|uki» 
^xWrn^^y^  **  The  net  was  not  hrohm — or  rem  (dtiit  fo-p^/rftjj^" 
Of  these  instances,  Mr.  Binney  asserts,  ^  The  literal  idea  seems 
to  be  a  rent,  rupture,  or  division  in  a  things  produtedhy  some  de-- 
gree  of  force  or  violence.** 

Of  the  second  class  of  passages,  the  application  of  the  words  to 
states  of  mind,  ^*  there  are  five,  three  in  the  Gospel  by  John,  and 
two  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.'^  For  example  (for  we  capnot 
Qsuflherate  all  the  iiBtances  in  detail) — ''There  was  a  division 
(#-)g/«<|aa)  among  the  people,  because  of  him*"  *'  The  multitude 
of  die  city  w^s  divided  {i^te^t^y*  Here,  if  we  were  disposed 
tt>  cavil,  we  ffitight  ofoje<^  lo  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Binney's  clas^ 
sifieation,  when  he  speaks  of  a  division  in  the  multitude,  as  t^fer- 
rittg  simply  to  a  •*  statt  efmnd;^  for,  without  pretending  that  it 
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implies  an  alitolute  physical  separation  into  diflfefent  knots,  or 
aggregates,  like  a  division  in  the  house  of  commons,  it  sut^iy 
means  something  more  than  a  mere  mental  emotion ;  and  at  least 
suggests  the  idea  of  men  gathering  into  distinct  parties,  and  taking 
distinct  sides.  However,  we  are  content  to  quote  our  author* 
In  the  second  class  of  pass^es,  he  teUs  ns — 

**  TIm  words  are  intariaUy  rendered  by  *  ^Umion*  and  *  dMML* 
They  Ye&ir,  in  every  caae^  to  a  difference  of  judgment  and  opinion  mmmg 
»  ntmber  itfp&rwHs  aonsidittd  cMedwely  as  emitUiUing  a  wAofe;  uia 
they  include,  in  some  instances,  if  not  indeed  in  all,  an  alluston  to  fiU 
iMurmthf  temper^  mfid  vioUmce^  with  which  that  difference  was  aeootnpa- 
afod  «r  mainteined/'-^pp.  U,  iS. 

He  then  proceeds : — 

"  Of  the  third  class  of  passages,  the  njtpllcatum  of  thi  term  to  thei 
church,  there  are  three,  all  of  tnem  instmices  of  the  use  of  the  noun, 
and  all  in  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  Two  of  them  refer  to 
what^  actually  existed  in  a  particular  society ;  the  other  is  a  figurative 
allusion  to  a  general  truth.    They  are  as  follows :— ^ 

*^  1  Cor.  i.  10,  '  t  beseech  you,  brethren,  that  there  be  no  divtsiolks 
{trxftrfJuiTa)  among  you.'  xi.  18,  *  When  you  come  together  Into 
tiM  diurdb,  I  hear  that  there  be  dwiikms  (^x^r/tara)  among  you.' 
xii.  25y  *  That  there  should  be  no  schism  {ax^trfia)  in  the  bo^*'  la 
these  passages  the  word  is  rendered  <  diniskns^*  except  in  the  last, 
where  it  is  left  untranslated.  The  two  former  are  the  only  instances 
in  which  the  term  is  employed  in  relation  to  ecclesiastical  proceediagSr 
It  is  here,  therefore,  if  any  where,  that  the  '  sin  of  schism^  must  ho 
found*  Whatever  that  o£fence  may  be,  here  we  may  expect  to  m^et 
with  it.  Let  us  carefully  examine  the  ][»assage8,  and  collect  ttom  them, 
if  we  can,  what  it  was  that  really  constituted  the  object  of  the  apostle's 
bondemnation/'— ^  Id. 

We  much  regret  diat  we  have  not  room  for  Mr.  Biniiey^s  analy* 
sis  and  dissection  of  these  several  passages.  We  can  only  cite 
die  sentences  whidi  are  most  important^  and  the  points  on  which^ 
«8  far  as  we  caa  disoernf  Mr*  Binney  himself  lays  the  greatest 
stress* 

He  takes  the  third  passage  6rsti  and  concludes  his  examination 
of  it  by  e^ying-^ 

"  A  schism^  tlieiefore>  In  the  body,  according  to  the  flgiti«^  woidtf 
Dot  be  the  ^fracture  of  a  bone,  or  the  amputation  of  a  memberf  but  ihe 
want  of  ttniied  action  and  reciprocal  sympathy  among  tha  various  mett* 
bers  of  the  body  itBelf-->^eir  mat  *  having  the  same  eare  one  £»r  ano- 
itieri'  so  that  if  one  member  suffered  all  the  members  sufiered  with  il| 
and  if  one  was  honoured  all  the  others  rejoiced  with  it*  Such  is  Ih* 
apoitoUeal  descriptioii  of  the  matter  in  debfl^*  Tlius  this  passage  evi« 
dently  furnishes  a  key  to  the  whole  enquiry,  and  affords  a  principle  of 
jiBterpietaliQii  for  the  odiers»    What  is  supposed  ia  the  ^pure  may  be 
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expected  in  the  fact.    What  woiild  be  schism  in  the  body  will  be^scbism 
in  the  church." — p.  15, 

Of  ■  the  first  passage  he  observes,  having  quoted  the  verses  10 

—12,  , 

**  This  passage,  you  perceive,  is  an  exhortation  addressed  to  a  num- 
ber of  persons  united  together  as  a  Church  in  the  profession  of  the 
faith  of  Christ*  They  are  addressed  in  their  collective  capacity,  and  in 
that  capacity  are  regarded  as  one.  As  such,  *  members  one  of  another,' 
they  ought  to  have  been  distinguished  by  reciprocal  affection,  and  by 
unity  of  spirit  and  of  purpose.  Instead  of  this,  they  were  torn  and  rent 
by  intestine  dissensions." — p.  16. 

"  These  violations  of  love — these  strifes  and  '  contentions,'  are  the 
schisms  complained  of  The  Church,  as  such,  continued ;  there  was 
no  departure  or  expulsion  of  a  part  from  the  rest ;  but  it  was  itself 
broken  and  divided. — p.  17. 

"  If  there  had  been  among  the  Corinthians  differences  of  opinion 
without  the  formation  of  parties, — or  if  there  had  been  classical  divi- 
sions of  the  members,  as  a  mere  matter  of  prudence  or  convenience,— 
and  in  neither  case  bitterness  and  controversy,  there  would  have  been 
no  '  schisms  among  them,'  because  all  this  might  have  been  without 
any  rent  in  the  spirit  of  love,  or  any  real  disunion  in  the  body  of  the 
Church."— p.  18. 

Of  the  second  passage,  which  is  examined  the  last,  we  are  ia« 
formed, — 

**  From  this  passage  it  is  obvious  that  what  the  Apostle  calls  schisms, 
and  condemns  as  such,  were  what  took  place  among  the  Christians  at 
Corinth  when  they  came  together  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  supper." — 
p.  19. 

'^  Their  conduct  was  a  violation  of  Christian  sympathy**  and 
"  unity  of  spirit." 

**  There  sprang  from  it,  doubtless,  many  unhappy  and  unhallowed 
altercations.  There  would  be  contempt  and  resentment,  bitternesss 
and  debate,  boisterous  censure  and  angry  recrimination.  Such  was 
the  state  of  things  which  the  Apostle  Condemned.  Hence  strifes, 
*  contentions,'  and  breaches  of  charity,  or,  in  other  words,  schisms, 
arising,  not  like  the  former  from  partiality  to  their  teachers,  but  from 
their  utter  disregard  and  forgetfulness  of  each  other." — p.  21,  ^2, 

Mr.  Binney  has  thus  cited,  he  assures  us,  every  passage  io  the 
New  Testament,  in  which  the  word  "  schism"  occurs.  He 
now  proceeds  to  some  critical  deductions  and  remarks* 

**  It  may  be  remarked,  in  the  first  place,  as  a  singular  fact — on 
which,  however,  I  lay  no  stress  as  a  matter  of  argument,  I  merely 
notice  it  as  curious, — it  may  be  remarked,  that  we  never  read  in  scrip»- 
ture  of  "  the  sin  of  schism"  at  all ;  we  have  no  description  of  a  distinct 
ecclesiastical  offence  under  this  name ;  for,  in  the  only  two  places  in 
which  the  word  is  used  in  relation  to  church  matters,  it  is  in  the  plural 
form — schisms  are  spoken  of,  not  schism." — p.  12. 

**  The  second  remark  is,  that  the  *  schisms'  of  the  New  Testamenti 
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whatever  they  were,  were  among  the  Christiam,  and  among  the  Christi- 
ans exclusively.  They  were  in  the  Church,  and  they  were  confined  to 
the  Church.  They  had  no  relation  to  '  those  that  were  without*-— 
those  that  were  not  of  the  church — whether  Jews,  Gentiles,  or  apos- 
tate or  excommunicated  believers.  The  '  schisms'  were  not  between 
these  parties,  any  or  all  of  them,  and  the  Christians ;  but  they  were 
something  between  the  Christians  themselves ;  something  *  in  the 
body  ;*  somethings  therefore,  to  contract  the  guilt  of  which  it  was 
necessary  for  a  man  to  be  of  the  body." — pp.  22,  23. 

*^  The  third  remark  is,  that  the  '  schisms'  in  question  were  confined 
to  the  Church  at  Corinth.  That  Church,  so  to  speak,  was  in  a  state  of 
schism ;  the  whole  of  the  members  appear,  more  or  less,  to  have  been 
included  in  the  apostolical  reproof;  the  various  parties  into  which  it 
was  divided  were  all,  if  not  equally,  schismatical.  The  Church  might 
have  been  regarded  by  other  Churches  as  in  this  schismatical  state, 
and  the  members  as  governed  by  this  schismatical  temper ;  but  they 
were  not  schismatics  or  schismatical  in  relation  to  these  other  Churches 
themselves,  or  at  least  to  one  more  than  another, — to  the  Church  at 
Philippi  more  than  to  that  at  Ephesus,  or  to  that  at  Jerusalem  more  than 
to  that  at  Rome.  Their  schisms  were  among  themselves,  and  were 
offences  against  each  other ;  or,  if  regarded  as  extending  beyond  them, 
they  were  offences  against  their  Christian  profession  in  general  and  the 
Church  of  Christ  at  large,  and  not  against  any  particular  section  or  society. 

"  The  fourth  remark  is,  that  this  schismatical  relation  which  the 
parties  in  the  Church  at  Corinth  bore  to  each  other  did  not  consist  in 
the  separation  of  some  from  the  rest,  and  in  the  practice  of  separate 
Church  communion." — ^pp.  23,  24. 

*^  From  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  the  phraseology  of  the  record,  it 
would  seem  that  the  schisms  of  the  Corinthian  Church  consisted  in  the 
indulgence  of  unchristian  tempers,  and  in  tlie  violation  of  Christian 
sympathy — in  heats  and  heartburnings — in  strifes  and  turbulence — in 
acrimonious  disputes — in  factions  and  party  feeling ;  in  short,  in  such 
rents,  breaches,  ruptures,  and  divisions  of  the  Christian  body,  as  re- 
sulted from,  or  consisted  in,  the  violation  of  that  love  by  which,  as 
members  of  Christ,  they  ought  to  have  been  connected  together,  and 
the  strength  and  purity  of  which  it  should  have  been  their  constant 
study  to  preserve  and  to  increase." — pp.  24,  25. 

The  following  inference  is  then  drawn  by  Mr.  Binney  from  his 
whole  investigation : 

"  We  conclude— first,  that,  for  men  to  be  schismatics,  they  must  of 
necessity  be  a  part  of  the  visible  church.  If  they  are  not  Christians, 
they  cannot  be  schismatics.  They  may  be  something  wor«e— they  may 
be  apostates  or  heretics,  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  that  term ;  but 
schismatics  they  cannot  be.  Second,  that,  as  Christians,  whatever 
they  may  profess  or  believe,  however  accurate  their  views  either  of 
doctrine  or  discipline,  if  they  are  distinguished  by  a  narrow,  exclusive, 
and  uncharitable  spirit,  they  are  distinguished  by  the  elementary  prin- 
ciple of  the  schismatical  character.  Thirds .  that,  for  one  class  of 
Christians  to  be  schismatics  in  relation  to  another,  more  than  in  relation 


lb  ih$  ^rUie  ChriatiMi  omtrnJaiif,  tb«y  muM  h(>th  bi  unitad  ki  dht 
mmm  ChutA^htt  TiaiUy  epropreh^KUd  ia  thA  tame  body*  and  qoo* 
«tilttte  together  om  whde.  If  thev  do  iiat«  th«;i  i«Aal  they  9x%  to  eadi 
other  ii  a  qneadob  lo  be  taken  up  bv  itaelf*  and  diappeed  of  oa  ita  omu 
ipreuiidi*  and  if  altogether  diatinct  mm  what  atrioUy  cornea  before  u« 
»  thif  flrat  atage  of  our  diacttsaion  and  ^qxary.*'^^^  %5, 

The  main  point*  at  which  Mr*  Binney  ia  aiming,  is,  of  oourae^ 
as  he  avows,  **  According  to  these  plain  Seripiural  com:lu$ioM9, 
dissenters  and  dissenting  Churches  are  not^  as  such,  sckismaties,  or 
schismaticalt  in  relation  to  the  Church  of  England^  As  be  ends 
the  first  division  of  his  argument  witn  an  enforcement  of  this 
dictutn,  we  will  here  pause  to  make  a  few  observation^  upon  the 
matter,  as  far  as  it  haa  gone, 

.  It  doea*  tben*  appear  to  uSi  tbat  as  to  the  general  proposition, 
**  dissmu  not  schism,**  not  onei  pertinent  remark  baa  ao  Ur  been 
made  by  Mr.  Binney— *not  one  word  which  fairly  beara  upon  the 
question  at  issue*  Nothing  is  proved  by  this  laboured  sjrray  of 
texts,  this  abortive  attempt  at  biblical  criticism.  The  identity,  or 
want  of  identity,  between  dissent  and  schism,  cannot  be  detei^ 
mined  by  a  direct  appeal  to  particular  passages  of  scripture. 
The  New  Testament  gives  no  express  testimony  upon  the  sub- 
ject; and  for  this  simple  reason,  that,  while  schism  is  censured, 
neither  the  term  dissent,  nor  any  term  which  corresponds  to  the 
full  extent  with  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  word  dissent,  is 
to  be  found,  precisely  because  the  thing  was  not  yet  in  existence. 
In  the  time  of  the  Apostle  there  had  been  no  open,  visible, 
avowed  secession  from  the  ofie  Christian  community*  But  ^ 
there  had  been,  we  see  enough  to  know  in  ^at  language  it  wouM 
have  been  reprobated  by  the  Evangelists  and  St.  Paul.  AU 
which  we  have  a  right  to  do  is  to  collect  the  general  tenor  of  the 
scriptures ;  to  apply  the  spirit  in  which  it  treats  the  actual  events 
of  the  primitive  sera  to  similar  transactions  in  succeeding  periods; 
and.  for  the  rest,  if  there  must  be  a  critical  and  philological  dis- 
cussion, to  regard  it  by  the  light  of  etymologyi  and  common  sense, 
and  uoiyersal  usage* 

But  if  we  turn  to  etymology,  what  can  be  plainer  or  leas  liable 
to  mistake  than  the  case  before  us  ?  The  verb  <r  v if«  meana  *'  to 
rend,*'  '^jo  split  asunder,''  "  to  cleave,"  *'to  inake  abroach  or 
division ;''  and  often,  we  believe,  not  merely  ''  to  make  a  rupture 
or  sej^aration  in  a  thing,*  but  to  ♦'  cut  oflF  one  part  of  it  from  ao- 
other. '  We  know  that  the  cognate  and  derivative  term  in  Latin, 
'<  letndo,"  has  veiy  often  this  force,  as  in  the  familiar  phraaoa. 
<<  seindere  comas,''  <«  sddii  Atr^mos  annas/'  and  a  hundred  othera. 
And,  in  Aict,  the  latter  signification  arises  out  &i  the  former, 
obviously,  naturally,  and  from  the  necessity  of  the  ease.    A  body. 


wbicb  had  been  one,  is  diiunited.  A  rent  hai  been  made  in  it 
And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  by  tbe  very  form  and  termination 
of  the  substantive  o^iff-fiK*  there  must  be,  in  order  to  constitute  it, 
not  merely  a  rending,  but  an  actual  rent;  not  merely  a  Beparatingf 
but  an  actual  separation  ^--just  as  when  the  garment  has  been 
torn  by  violence,  or  the  cliff  is  divided  by  the  force  pf  the  waves, 
or  the  rock  is  rent  by  some  convulsion  of  nature*  Is  it  not, 
then,  a  self-evident  proposition«**a  truth  '^  adapted  to  the  mean- 
est capacity  ,"-^tbat  the  distinction,  urged  with  infinite  pains  by 
Mr.  Binney,  is  a  distinction  without  a  difference,  a  splendid  in- 
stance of  the  *^  much  ado  about  nothing  :*'-^for  that  separation 
implies  division,  and  is  inconceivable  without  it;  that  separation 
from  a  body  presupposes  a  rupture  in  tbe  body,  before  it  can 
take  place;  tnat  dissent,  or  separation ^rom  a  religious  com- 
munity, implies  a  previous  schism,  or  division  in  the  community; 
and  therefore  that  the  one  term  is  equivalent  to  the  other ;  or,  at 
least,  that,  if  there  may  be  schism  without  dissent,  there  cannot  be 
dissent  without  schism.  Dissent  implies  schism,  as  the  conse- 
i|uent  implies  the  antecedent* 

According,  then,  to  the  etymology,  according  to  the  manifest 
sense  and  clear  definition  of  terms — for  we  have  advanced  no 
farther  at  present,  and  Mr.  Binney  has  himself  called  us  into  this 
philological  and  grammatical  arena-dissent  is  identical  with 
schism,  just  as  the  individual  being,  who  has  arrived  at  the  matu- 
rity of  manhood,  has  a  personal  identity  with  the  boy,  that  be  was 
in  former  years,  and  that  has  now  at  length  shot  np  to  the  stature 
of  a  man.  Schism  is  the  origin  and  infancy  of  dissent;  dissent 
is  schism  expanded  and  full-grown.  To  assert  that  dissent,  inas- 
much as  it  signifies  separation,  is  not  schism,  is  an  absurdity  in 
terms. 

But  Mr.  Binney  may,  perhaps^  reject  tbe  tribunal  before  which 
we  are  trying  the  matter,  and  declare  that  he  has  referred  to  the 
arbitration^  not  of  etymology,  but  of  Scripture,  Then  we  might 
anawer,  that  our  observations  are  applicable^  for  the  moat  parti  to 
the  literal  and  material  instances,  or  instances  of  the  first  claas, 
which  he  has  himself  adduced  from  the  New  Testament:  that 
avowed  separations  from  the  Apostolical  Church  would  have  been 
neither  more  nor  less  than  completions  and  aggravations  of  his 
instances  of  the  second  find  third  class;  and  that,  as  we  have 
already  hinted,  the  Gospels  and  Bpistles,  at  the  time  when  they 
were  written,  could  not  be  more  explicit  on  the  subject^  merelv 
because  there  was  yet  no  example  of  an  internal  breach,  which 
had  run  the  whole  career  of  its  natural  progress,  and  broken  out 
into  an  open  rupture* 
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Mr.  Binney^  however,  is  too  acute  a  man,  and  too  well 
acquainted,  we  may  add,  with  the  weak  parts  of  his  own  case,  not 
to  foresee  these  objections ;  and  endeavours  to  refute  them  by 
anticipation. 

''  It  may  be  said,"  he  states^  ^*  that  though  Dissenters  may  charitably 
be  allowed  to  be  Christians,  yet  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  existing  in 
a  state  so  independent  of  a  church  to  which  they  formerly  belonged  as 
the  primitive  churches  were  of  each  other,  and  that  therefore,  though 
there  be  no  precedent  in  Scripture  strictly  analogous  to  such  a  case^  yet 
the  general  principles  of  Scripture  ought,  in  fairness,  to  be  so  modified 
in  their  application  as  to  meet  it.  This  places  the  subject  in  another 
light,  and  requires  for  itself  a  distinct  discussion.*'— pp.  28,  29. 

He  embraces  it^  therefore,  in  the  second  division  of  his  Dis- 
course, and  strenuously  girds  himself  to  an  encounter,  which  be 
seems  to  feel  will  demand  all  his  strength. 

*'  It  may  be  put  thus : — ^  Having  acquired  from  Scripture  a  definite 
idea  of  the  nature  of  schism,  might  not  that  idea  be  extended,  asagen^ 
ral  principle,  to  other  cases  besides  those  actually  parallel  to  the  primi- 
tive examples  ?  Having  found  that  ^  schisms'  signify  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment rents  and  breaches  tn  a  church,  differences  of  opinion  and  preference, 
leading  to  eruptions  of  temper  and  violations  of  affection ;  then,  sup- 
posing such  contentions  to  continue  until  there  should  ensue  an  actual 
separation  of  some  part  of  the  body  from  the  rest,  would  not  that  sepa- 
ration also  be  schism?  would  it  not  be  merely  division  of  feeling,  ripen- 
ing into  division  of  communion?  would  it  not  just  be  the  giving  of 
visibility  and  permanence  to  the  rent  and  the  rupture  previously  exist- 
ing ?  Hence,  would  not  separatist  and  schismatic — schism  and  separa- 
tion— thus  come  to  be  identical?  and  then,  on  this  ground,  would  not 
dissent  be  schism  in  relation  to  the  establishment?'  To  these  remarks, 
regarded  either  as  a  matter  of  inquiry  or  a  matter  of  objection,  we 
should  offer  the  following  reply : — 

"  First.  We  consent,  for  the  sake  of  discussion,  to  the  proposed  ex- 
tended application  of  the  notion  of  schism.  Let  it  be  granted  that  the 
term  may  be  carried  from  strifes  and  divisions  in  a  church,  to  their  re- 
sults and  consequences  in  the  actual  separation  of  a  portion  from  it. 
Still, 

'^  Secondly,  It  would  be  wrong  on  this  account  to  identify  schism  and 
separation — separatist  and  schismatic  3  for  it  is  obvious  at  a  glance,  that 
while  in  some  cases  the  things  and  persons  would  be  the  same,  in  others 
they  might,  be  totally  different.  Had  some  of  the  factious  Corinthians, 
for  instance,  seceded  from  the  rest,  (although  such  an  act  would  proba- 
bly have  been  regarded  by  the  Apostle  as  a  distinct  offence,  and  bare 
been  distinguished  by  another  name  from  schism,  yet)  we  will  admit  that 
it  would  have  partaken  of  the  nature  of  their  previous  criminality— that 
the  separation  would  have  been  schism,  and  that  they  would  have  been 
schismatics.     Suppose,  however,  that  instead  of  this,  these  same  per- 
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sons,  in  tbe  same  spirit,  had  so  acted  as  to  compel  the  others  to  with- 
draw, then  those  othei;s,  separating  under  such  circttmstances,  would 
have  been  free  from  tbe  charge  5  tbe  accusation  and  tbe  epithet  would 
have  clung  to  tbe  act  and  tbe  character  of  those  who  remained,  for  to 
them  would  belong  tbe  guilt  of  the  visible  rupture.  The  two  things, 
therefore,  schism  and  separation,  are  clearly  distinguishable.  Schism, 
in  fact,  is  a  thing  bad  in  itself — bad  in  its  very  nature;  separation  may 
be  bad  or  good,  according  to  circumstances.  A  schismatic  is  an  epithet 
of  criminality;  it  indicates  the  personal  character  of  tbe  individual,  and 
it  describes  that  character  as  bad ;  a  separatist  is  merely  a  name  of  cir- 
cumstance :  in  itself  it  is  neither  bad  nor  good — it  indicates  nothing  as 
to  the  personal  character  of  the  individual,  it  merely  describes  his  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  others.  Schism  can  exist,  as  we  have  seen,  where 
there  is  no  separation ;  and  separation  itself  is  not  necessarily  schism ; — 
not  necessarily  so,  for  while  it  may  be  occasioned  by  crime,  it  may  be 
occasioned  by  virtue  ;  it  may  result  in  those  who  depart,  from  intole- 
rance attempted  or  intolerance  sustained, — from  the  pride  of  faction  or 
the  predominance  of  principle, — attachment  to  party  or  attachment  to 
truth.  A  schismatic,  in  short,  must  be  a  sinner,  on  which  ever  side  he 
stands;  a  separatist  may  be  *  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.' 
•  '*  Thirdly.  Separation  not  being  necessarily  schism,  it  follows  that  it 
is  a  thing  to  be  judged  of  in  each  case  according  to  its  merits.  It  may 
appear  under  many  forms.  It  may  be  faithless  departure  from  tbe 
Church  of  Christy  and  then  it  is  apostacy ;  or  it  may  be  factious  departure 
from  a  particular  church,  and  then  we  consent  to  call  it  schism  ;  or  it 
may  be  compelled  departure  on  account  of  sin,  and  then  it  is  excision  and 
ignominy ;  or  it  may  be  unavoidable  departureyrow/ear  of  sin,  and  then 
it  is  virtue  and  praise.  The  circumstances  connected  with  it,  and  the  dis- 
position and  temper  of  tbe  parties  concerned,  must  determine  in  every  case 
whether  separation  be  schism  or  not;  and  if  it  be,  whether  the  sin  rests 
on  one  party,  or  neither,  or  on  both.  It  is  quite  possible  for  separation 
to  possess  these  three  different  characters: — It  may  exist  without  schism 
at  all — it  may  be  attended  with  schism  on  both  sides — or  it  may  be 
attended  with  it  only  upon  one,  and  then,  in  this  latter  case,  the  question 
as  to  which  of  tbe  parties  is  chargeable  with  tbe  sin — those  who  remain 
or  those  who  depart — that,  as  we  have  just  seen,  must  be  determined  by 
the  causes  and  circumstances  of  tbe  separation  itself.     Hence, 

"  Fourthly,  It  does  not  follow  that  because  dissent  was  separation 
from  tbe  establishment,  therefore  dissent  is  schism.  Previous  to  inquiry, 
we  can  only  say  that  there  may,  or  may  not,  have  been  schism  connected 
with  it; — on  one  side  or  tbe  other  there  probably  was  ;  but  as  to  who 
were  the  schismatics,  that  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  tbe  mere  existence 
of  separation,  but  must  be  determined  entirely  by  tbe  facts  of  the  case.** 
—pp.  29—32. 

Mr.  Binney  will  hardly  cotoplain,  after  this  long  extract,  that 
we  deal  unfairly  with  his  reasonings;  that  we  will  not  sufter  him 
to  exhibit  his  own  cause;  or  that,  if  we  can  expose  a  fallacy  in  his 
argument^  it  is  merely  because  we  have  first  taken  the  trouble  to 
misrepresent  it. 
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That  a  fallacy,  however,  t)ervade8  and  permeates  k  from  begm- 
ning  to  end,  and  that  the  very  ground  on  ivhich  it  stands,  is  rotten, 
v/e  have  not  the  smallest  doubt.  Of  course,  if  a  nran  is  first  to 
define  his  own  terms,  and  then  to  argue  from  his  own  definitions, 
there  is  nothing  upon  earth  which,  if  he  is  tolerably  skilled  in 
dialectics,  he  will  be  unable  to  prove.  Still  more,  when  a  con- 
troversy turns  upon  the  connection  or  distinction  between  two 
principles,  if  the  terms  are  to  be  explained  in  very  different 
senses,  it  is  easy  to  infer  that  the  things  are  not  ideotieal.  But 
this — and  here  we  speak  generally,  for  we  thonld  be  mifttst  to 
bring  the  charge  in  its  full  extent  against  Mr.  Binney — is  to  take 
for  granted  the  very  point  in  dispute,  and  the  whole  discussion 
becomes  from  that  moment  sheer  trifling  and  frivolous  logomachy; 
for  the  opposite  party  must  either  yield  the  matter  with  the  best 
grace  at  their  command ;  or  else,  by  using  the  same  words  in 
quite  another  signification,  will  never  in  reality  come  into  contact 
or  collision  with  an  arbitrary  definer  of  phrases;  and  thus  a  subtle 
disputant  may  for  ever  elude  the  most  stalwart  champion  of  ^ 
good  cause,  who,  like  the  hero  of  old,  may  be  even  withdrawn 
from  the  battle,  as  he  pursues  the  phantom  of  an  adversary* 

But  how  stand  the  facts  in  the  case  before  us?  The  thesis  is 
"  dissent  not  schism."  In  proof  of  it,  Mr.  Binney  assumes  that 
schism  is  a  word  always  to  be  used  in  a  bad  sense,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  a  thing  which  always  wears  upon  its  brow  the  stain  of  moral 
turpitude;  but  that  dissent  is  a  word  of  neutral  signification,  inas- 
much as  it  is  a  thing  which  is  good  or  bad,  a  crime  or  a  virtue, 
according  to  the  variation  of  circumstances.  An  essential  ele^- 
ment  of  evil  is  studiously  introduced  in  the  one  case,  and  as  stu- 
diously kept  out  in  the  other;  or,  at  least,  in  the  one  case  it  i$ 
represented  as  a  necessity,  in  the  other  as  an  accident.  The  char 
racter  of  schism  is  to  be  vitiated  by  its  own  inherent  and  uneradif- 
cable  qualities;  the  character  of  dissent  is  to  be  determined  by 
the  character  of  that  from  which  the  dissent  is  declared. 

This  argument,  it  is  obvious,  if  pushed  to  its  extreme  limits, 
either  proves  too  much,  or  proves  nothing.  If  there  is  always  a 
black  dye,  a  "  succus  loliginis,**  in  the  ingredients  of  schism, 
while  the  fairest  and  brightest  hues  beam  upon  the  features  of 
dissent,  then,  '^  causa  dicta  est,'*  dissent  is  not  schism.  But  this  is 
a  short  cut  to  the  settlement  of  the  question,  with  which  no  man 
can  hope  that  his  opponents  will  be'  satisfied.  The  truth,  how- 
ever, may  lie  mid-way.  Dissent  and  schism,  it  may  be  urged, 
cannot  be  convertible  terms;  because  schism  may  not  go  the 
length  of  dissent,  and  dissent  may  not  possess  the  evil  qualities  of 
schism.  Dissent,  in  short,  may,  or  may  not,  be  schismatic,  as  it 
varies  with  the  spirit  of  particular  dissenters.  Dissent  is  rather 
an  outward  nonconformity :  schism  is  a  moral  offence — a  criminal 
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priiicip]6*^an  uncbrigtian  stat^  of  miud.  An  identity  maj  occur » 
but  there  ii  no  abstract,  intrinsic,  indispensable  identity.  This, 
we  believe^  is  a  briefi  but  not  inaccurate,  statement  of  the  form  in 
which  Mr*  Binney  would  put  the  question ;  and  he  will  more« 
over  contend,  that  his  definitions  are  derivedi  not  from  bimselfi 
but  from  the  Bible-^tbat  supreme  and  holy  judicature}  from 
which  there  can  be  no  appeal. 

Here  the  pith  of  the  matter  is  to  be  considered,  HerCi  theni 
in  addition  to  the  answer  as  to  Scriptural  witness  which  we  have 
already  given,  we  would  ask  Mr,  Binney,  upon  his  own  showing, 
and  his  own  interpretation!  how  comes  it  that  these  elements  of 
moral  evil^  these  superinduced  ideas  of  faction,  and  turbulence« 
and  moroseness,  and  bittemesSf  have  insinuated  themselves  into 
the  apostolical  usage  of  a  word,  which  it  is  indisputable,  in  its 
etymological  and  literal  meaning,  merely  signifies  a  rent  or  divi* 
sion?  is  it  not  from  the  frequency,  the  universality  of  the^cl, 
that  the  men  who  introduced  the  schisms  were  persons  of  factious 
and  unruly  tempers,  of  intellectual  and  moral  obliquity ;  or  that 
the  effect  of  division  is  to  bring  such  feelings  and  propenaities 
along  with  it,  or  after  it?  Even  thus,  therefore,  we  should  arrive 
at  a  very  close  connection  between  schism,  as  merely  a  *'  breach'* 
in  the  Church,  and  schism  as  a  perversion  of  moral  principle ; 
while  there  is  a  still  closer  between  a  division  in  a  church  and  a 
separation  from  its  communion, 

But  is  it  credible,  we  ask  further,— is  it  credible  that  the  lan- 
guage of  inspiration  should  be  so  strangely  loose  and  obscure? 
If  it  credible  that  St.  Paul,  in  using  the  word  o-x^V/mc,  meant  to 
reprobate  merely  the  accessory  (jualities  connected  with  the 
sciiism*-mere]y  the  temper  of  mind  in  which  the  schism  waa 
made,  and  not  the  schism  or  division  itself  f  Is  such  an  interpre- 
tation granamatioally  correct?  is  it  reasonable?  is  it  consistent 
with  Christian  history  ?  is  it  borne  out  by  the  instances  as  Mr. 
Binney  brings  them  forward  ?  We  confidently  answer  in  the  ne*^ 
gativet  In  a  passage  of  St,  John,  Doddridge,  it  seems,  trans* 
iates  the  word  "  0^%/(rfitt,"  ^*  angry  debate ;"  but  this  translation, 
or  explanation,  can  no  more  i>rove  that  the  only,  or  the  chief  mis* 
chief  of  schism,  or  division,  is  the  ^'  angry  debate,"  by  which  it 
may  be  accompanied,  than  a  fair  or  rational  inference  can  be 
drawn  for  the  identity  of  schism  and  dissent  from  our  English 
version  of  the  passage  in  the  Acts* — *^  There  arose  a  dissension 
between  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees,  and  the  multitude  were 
divided  (S^xWii)/; 

Our  argument  is  this.-^Schism  has  many  shades,  and  grada-i 
tions  of  niiL  The  evil,  not  to  say  the  guilt-*^may  be  infinitely 
heightened  by  the  captious  bitterness-*^^  the  contentious  spirit," 

DJ}2, 
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with  which  it  comes  attended.  But^  take  away  all  the  aggravat- 
ing circumstances,  and  there  is  a  residuum  of  evil  at  the  best 
There  is  still  a  noxious  ingredient,  a  baneful  essence.  And  that 
essence  is  no  other  than  the  rent,  the  division,  the  schism  itself. 
Does  Mr.  Binney  admit  this  position,  or  deny  it  ?  If  he  denies 
it,  we  refer  him — we  refer  any  man,  who  is  capable  of  thought, 
and  competent  to  the  task  of  critical  inquiry, — to  the  cases  which 
he  quotes.  If  he  admits  it,  the  whole  edifice  of  his  argument,  as 
far  as  it  is  based  on  Scripture,  falls  shattered  to  the  ground. 

Schism,  then,  we  contend,  as  being  division,  is  represented  in  the 
Scriptures  as  an  evil  in  se*  But  if  Schism,  as  being  division,  is 
an  evil  in  se,  a  fortiori,  Dissent,  as  being  separation,  is  an  evil  in 
se:  for,  when  considered  in  this  single  point  of  view,  if  Dissent  be 
not  Schism,  then  ice  is  not  water,  because  it  has  acquired  consis- 
tency; clouds  are  not  vapour,  because  they  are  gathered  into 
shape ;  treason  is  not  disaffection ;  direct  rebellion  is  not  sedition 
or  mutiny.  Considered  under  this  point  of  view.  Schism  and 
Dissent  are  different  states  of  the  same  disorder ;  but  Schism  is  the 
milder,  and  Dissent  is  the  more  virulent  type.  Schism  is  the  in- 
cipient stage :  Dissent  is  the  confirmed  and  visible  eruption. 

And,  so  far,  what  etymology  indicates,  Scripture  corroborates ; 
and  what  the  philosophy  of  language  suggests,  common  and  po- 
pular usage  abundantly  confirms.  We  quite  allow  that  much 
ambiguity  exists,  much  vagueness  in  the  employment  of  terms. 
Let  us  take  for  instance,  "  Dissent'^  and  its  cognate  expressions. 
By  Dissent  itself  we  mean  a  separation  from  the  religious  estab- 
lishment of  a  country.  A  Dissenter  is  one,  who  refuses  confor- 
mity to  its  ordinances.  A  Dissentient,  in  parliamentary  speech,  is 
simply  a  man,  who  declares  his  disagreement  in  opinion  with  the 
majority.  With  '*  Dissension,*'  again,  we  ally  something  of  con- 
tentious quarrelsomeness  and  a  spirit  of  discord.  So  also  as  to 
Schism.  We  find  it  defined  by  Johnson,  as  ''  a  separation  or 
division  in  the  Church  of'  God:**  but,  according  to  the  same  autho- 
rity, to  schismatize  *^  is  to  commit  the  crime  (^'schism;  to  make  a 
breach  in  the  communion  of  the  Church :"  and  to  a  '*  schismatic" 
men  certainly  apply,  for  the  most  part,  not  merely  a  difference  of 
sentiment,  but  a  disposition  of  acrimonious  and  malignant  hostility. 
It  is  true,  moreover,  that,  iu  consequence  of  this  unsettled  state, 
and  equivocal  usage,  of  the  words,  we  find  sometimes  an  identity 
asserted,  and  sometimes  a  distinction  drawn,  between  Dissenters 
and  Schismatics,  Dissent  and  Schism.  We  might  be  exposed  to 
misrepresentation,  if  we  appealed  to  Churchmen  in  order  to  estab- 
lish the  identity.  But  what  says  Swift  ?  "  When  a  schism  is  once 
spread,  there  grows  at  length  a  dispute,  which  are  the  schismatics  : 
in  the  sense  of  the  law,  the  schism  lies  on  that  side,  which  opposes 
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itself  to  the  religion  of  the  state"  What  says  Lord  Bacon?  ''Surely, 
there  is  no  better  way  to  stop  the  rising  of  new  sects  and  schisms, 
than  to  reform  abuses  :" — a  sentiment^  which  we  quote  on  other 
accounts  besides  the  affinity  which  it  assumes  between  ''  sects  and 
schisms  /'  as .  we  may  cite  the  famous  prayer  ascribed  to  King 
Charles^  for  higher  reasons  than  a  wish  to  show  the  acceptation  of 
a  word,''  Set  bounds  to. our  passions  by  reason,  to  our  errours  by 
truths  and  to  our  schisms  by  charity." 

In  this  last  passage,  we  acknowledge,  schism  may  be  said  to 
mean  uncharitable  disagreement :  and  the  Divines  of  the  English 
Church  at  the  present  day,  if  a  fair  specimen  be  taken,  now  often 
put  this  construction  on  the  term.  '^  There  is,  indeed,"  says  Mr. 
Hook, — to  repeat  a  quotation  from  a  former  article — "  such  a 
sin  as  schism.  Yet,  as  the  Church  has  never  attached  the  notion 
of  heresy  to  error,  not  factiously  or  pertinaciously  maintained,  so 
we  may  believe  that  the  conscientious  Dissenter  is  not  guilty  of 
Schism,  when  he  does  not  act  with  a  schismatic  intent." 

We  might  say  of  this  passage, — the  most  favourable  to  Mr. 
Binney  of  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  that,  while  we  admire 
its  spirit,  we  cannot  think  it  happy  in  the  selection  of  its  phrases. 
But  we  are  quite  ready  to  give  him  all  the  advantage  which  he 
can  derive  from  these  ambiguities.  We  do  not  affirm  that  Dis-^ 
sent  in  the  mildest  sense  is  identical  with  Schism  in  the  worst 
signification.  Who  has  ever  dreamt  of  so  atrocious  an  absurdity  i 
And  who,  on  the  other  side,  will  pretend  that  the  mildest  kind  of 
Dissent  is  identical  with  the  worst  kind  of  Dissent?  or  the  mildest 
kind  of  Schism  with  the  worst  kind  of  Schism  ?  We  do  not 
ascribe  to  every  Dissenter  all  the  base  and  odious  qualities,  which 
are  attached  to  the  vilest  description  of  Schismatics.  God  forbid. 
We  pray,  in  our  Litany,  to  be  delivered  "  from  false  doctrine, 
heresy,  and  schism :" — from  '*  false  doctrine,"  although  we  believe 
that  many  men  may  hold  it  in  purity  of  heart : — from  "  heresy," 
although  we  believe  that  there  may  be  honest  heretics :  from 
"  schism,"  although  we  believe,  that  some  who  have  made,  or 
abetted,  schisms,  may  have  acted  from  concientious  motives. 
And  the  case  is  parallel  as  to  any  secession  from  our  religious 
establishment.  We  direct  no  hatred  against  the  persons  of  Dis- 
senters :  but  we  oppose  the  principle  of  Dissent.  We  do  not  say 
that  *'  Dissenters  are  not  Christians,'^  we  do  not  devote  them  "  to 
the  malediction  of  heaven."  We  will  not  even  inquire — for  we 
would,  as  far  as  possible,  avoid  invidious  topics, — how  far,  and 
how  often, — even  if  there  be  no  essential  and  necessary  identity 
between  Dissent  and  Schism,  Dissenters  are  in  fact  schismatics ; 
— schismatics  in  the  bad  sense  of  the  term  : — that  is,  how  far,  and 
how  often,  and  in  what  proportion  of  instances,  their  dislike  of  the 
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Church  arises,  not  from  careful  in?esttgation,  and  couacieDtious 
convictioui  but  from  a  factious  and  jaundiced  mind — from  a 
troublesome  spirit,  which,  itself  disquieted,  has  no  wish  to  see 
repose  and  harmony  around  it ; — ^from  the  ignorance,  diet  loves  to 
carp  rather  than  examine,  and  the  peevish  pride,  that  cannot 
endure  subordination,or  stoop  to  authority*  No :  although  the  result 
of  such  a  scrutiny  might  be,  that,  even  if  Dissent  be  not  Scbbm  in 
the  abstract.  Dissent  and  Schism  are  too  often  amalgamated  in  die 
eoncrete,  we  abstain  from  considerations  always  unpleasant,  and 
now  not  lying  in  the  path  of  our  argument*  We  cannot  lay  open 
^e  secret  and  complicated  folds  of  the  human  hearts  we  have  no 
right,  and  no  desire,  to  condemn  individuals :  but  we  may,  and 
must,  judge  of  the  tendency  of  principles,  and  the  effect  of  courses 
of  actioo.-^Most  broadly,  therefore,  most  cheerfully,  most  cordis 
ally,  do  we  admit,  that  among  the  Dissenters  have  lived,  and 
doubtless  are  yet  living,  many  excellent,  and  pions,  and  high- 
minded  men,  who  would  be  an  honour  and  an  ornament  to  any 
Church  t  but  still  Dissent  may  be  Schism  $  and  still  our  reasoning 
is  altogether  unshaken. 

Dissent  is  so  far  identified  with  Schism,  that  it  has  the  cotnman 
property  of  separation,  or  division*  We  contend  for  nodiing 
more :  and  this  point  we  now  assume,  because  it  would  really  be 
an  insult  to  the  understanding  of  our  readers  to  insist  longer  upon 
the  position,  that  there  cannot  be  separation /rom  a  Churdi»  with- 
out a  '*  breach''  of  its  unity,  without  a  *'  rent"  in  the  Church 
itsdf.  Nay :  there  is  a  two^fold  answer  to  Mn  Binney.  We 
say  of  Dissent,  as  it  actually  existo,  that  it  is  Schism,^rs^,  because 
it  is  si^fA^ion  from  a  Church— -or  one  apostolical  branch  of  the 
Church  at  large:  and,  secondly,  because  it  is  divinon  im  the 
Church  :--Hnasmuch  as  Dissenters  will  scarcely  allow,  that  they 
are  altogether  aliens  and  outcast»^altogetherto  be  excluded  from 
the  pale  of  Christianity.  Dissent,  in  short*  is  Schism,  both  as  it 
is  separation  from  the  Church  of  England,  and  as  it  is  division 
in  the  Church  of  Christ. 

So  far,  then,  Dissent  is  Schism ;  and  what,  if  such  be  die  fact, 
what  can  it  avail  Mn  Binney  to  load  schism  with  contumelious 
epithets,  and  attribute  to  it  all  black  and  offensive  qualities?  If 
Schism  be  always  attended  with  those  qualities,  how  strong  a  caae 
is  made  out  against  the  Dissenters ;  since  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  main  property  of  Schism  is  a  property,  which  it  holds  in  oMtt- 
ftion  with  Dissent.  If  it  be  not  always  attended  with  them>  and 
yet  schism  is  always  reprobated  in  the  Scriptures*  then  separation, 
or  division,  abstracted  from  these  qualities^  itself  is  reprobated. 
If,  again,  the  synonyme  for  Schism  be  factious  and  dieorderly 
opposition  in  the  concerns  of  religion  ;--*-if  men  have  slipped  into 
the  habit  of  describing  Schism  as  a  temper  of  disputatious  acerbity. 
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und  unprincipled  moroseness,  may  it  not^  we  repeat^  be  said,  that 
they  have  described  but  what  they  found  ; — that  facts  have  given 
rise  to  phrases,  and  events  to  expressions ;  that  the  popular  mean- 
ing of  words  is  the  index  and  criterion  of  popular  experience ; 
that  language  has  only  followed  the  course  of  thought,  and  thought 
has  only  followed  the  course  of  realities?  And,  in  that  case,  what 
can  more  irrefragrably  prove  the  danger  of  separation,  than  the 
notions  which  have  come  to  be  included  under  the  idea  of  Sckismf' 
The  differences  between  Mr.  Binney  and  ourselves  must  be  now 
fully  apparent.  Mr.  Binney  would  draw  a  line  of  demarcation 
between  Schism  and  Dissent,  by  drawing  a  line  of  distinction  be- 
tween division  in  a  Church,  and  separation/rom  a  Church.  But  we 
have  shown  that  this  ground  is  clearly  untenable.  His  next  train, 
then,  of  reasoning  either  asserts,  or  insinuates,  that  other  and  far 
more  hateful  ingredients  must  ^o  to  the  composition  of ''  Schism," 
than  disagreement  as  to  doctrme,  or  departure  from  a  religious 
community.  We  doubt  whether  he  can  establish  these  premises ; 
and  whether,  if  he  could  establish  them,  the  conclusions  to  be 
legitimately  drawn^  would  not  be  rather  prejudicial  than  service- 
able to  his  cause.  But  Mr.  Binney's  aim  is  to  deduce,  that  the 
whole  gravamen  of  the  charge  against  Schism,  the  sole  element 
of  its  mischief,  is  a  litigious  and  rancorous  mode  of  introducing 
divisions:  that 

**  The  very  head  and  front  of  its  ofiending 
Hath  this  extent,  no  more  :** 

for  that  separation,  or  mere  secession,  is  in  itself  a  matter  of 
indifference.  We  quite  admit,  that  the  mode  may  heighten  and 
embitter  the  evil  of  the  thing;  but  we  deny  that  it  constitutes  its 
essence.  Our  position  is,  that  Dissent  has  that  element  of  Schism, 
which  places  it  fairly  within  the  category  of  those  principles, 
that  Scripture  marks  with  regret  and  censure.  Our  position  is 
not  that  Dissent  is  always  identical  with  the  worst  description 
of  Schism,  more  than  Schism  itself  is  always  Schism  of  the  most 
malignant  kind.  We  admit  that  there  are  sundry  degrees  of  evil; 
but  we  maintain  that  some  evil  is  inevitably,  inherently,  irremova- 
bly  interwoven  with  the  nature  of  separation  from  the  Church. 
Aiid  this  is  the  truth  which  we  are  most  anxious  to  see  enthroned 
upon  the  demolition  of  the  antagonist  sentiment;  because  it  is 
precisely  the  pivot,  on  which  the  entire  question,  as  to  its  prac- 
tical consequences,  altogether  turns. 

For  it  must  be  always  remembered,  that  every  religious  esta- 
blishment must  have  attached  to  it  a  scheme  of  discipline  and 
church-government,  as  well  as  a  scheme  of  articles  and  doctrines^ 
The  apostles  founded  and  organized  churches;  as  they  delivered 
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precepts  and  expositions.  Dissent,  therefore,  is  not,  and  cannot 
be,  a  matter  of  mere  theory ;  it  cannot  begin  and  end  with  specu- 
lative opinion  ;  it  must  come  with  actual  innovation  and  disorder 
in  its  train.  The  things  at  stake  are  so  vast  and  vital ;  they  so 
touch  the  wishes  and  interests,  and  are  therefore  so  calculated  to 
arouse  the  passions  of  mankind ;  and,  besides,  so  many  existing 
arrangements  must  be  disturbed ;  that  the  shock  must  be  commu- 
nicated and  felt  through  every  fibre  of  a  religious  and  civil  system; 
and  positive  tumults  must,  in  general,  be  introduced  through  the 
entire  circle  of  public  and  domestic  life.  In  addition,  therefore, 
to  all  other  mischiefs,  there  is  an  evil  analogous  to  the  inconve- 
nience which  must  arise,  if  a  set  of  men  should  think  themselves 
entitled  to  act  upon  republican  principles  in  the  midst  of  a 
monarchy,  or  monarchical  principles  in  the  midst  of  a  republic. 
Yet  more :  "  Factious  religionism," — says  one,  who  will  hardly  be 
called  a  partial  witness,  in  his  '  History  of  Fanaticism,' — "  how 
much  soever  it  may  have  been  tamed  and  curbed,  will  not  fail 
to  be  encircled  by  wide  spread  impiety,  and  infidelity,  as  the 
direct  effects  of  the  scandal  of  division.  Factions,  moreover, 
benumb  the  expansive  powers  of  Christianity,  and  prevent  its 
spread ;  they  create,  too,  an  universal  confusion,  entanglement, 
and  perversion  of  religious  notions." 

And  here,  if  we  had  room,  we  should  be  disposed  to  argue  at 
some  length  the  two  momentous  questions,  ''  what  is  the 
magnitude  of  the  evil  ?  and  to  whom  is  the  evil  attributable  ? 
Mr.  Binney  would  probably  agree  with  us  upon  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other. 

Indeed,  we  are  ourselves  aware,  that  there  is  an  extreme,  even 
in  estimating  the  evil  of  division ;  we  believe  that  there  are  worse 
evils  than  division  in  a  church ;  as  there  are  certainly  worse  faults 
than  Schism  or  dissent.  Some  men  are  to  be  found,  who  so 
exaggerate  to  their  reason,  or  their  apprehensions,  the  mischief 
of  religious  disagreements,  that  they  would  even  sacrifice  a  large 
part  of  religion  itself  to  the  chance  of  preventing  them.  We 
have  always  said,  and  thought,  that  the  nominal,  treacherous  and 
unstable  unity,  which  could  be  thus  obtained,  would  be  pur^ 
chased  at  far  too  dear  a  price.  The  high  road  to  a  real  and 
permanent  unity  does  not  lie,  we  are  convinced,  in  yielding  such 
concessions  to  the  persons  who  have  made  one  Schism,  that  they, 
or  men  like  them,  will  be  encouraged  td  make  more.  In  all  such 
cases,  the  real  touch-stone  of  the  matter,  which  may  afford  a 
rule  for  Christian  conduct,  is  simply  this :  which  is  the  worse 
evil,  the  contention,  or  the  loss  of  the  thing  to  be  contended  fori  It 
appears  to  us,  that  the  loss  of  religious  truth  would  be  a  more 
serious  and  irreparable  evil,  than  even  the  existence  of  religious 
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Scbisms :  more  especially  as  there  is  the  hope  on  the  one  side, 
that,  as  men  arrive  at  truth,  they  will  desist  from  Schism,  and 
almost  a  certainty  on  the  other  side,  that^  if  they  depart  from 
truth,  their  Schisms  will  be  interminable. 

But  division,  or  separation,  or  Schism,  or  Dissent — let  men 
call  it  what  they  will — ^is  an  enormous  evil,  notwithstanding ;  and 
an   evil  which   displays  its   hideousness,  and  inflicts  its  stiog, 
and  injects  its  venom,  in  a  multiplicity  of  ways.     Wherever  it 
intrudes,   Christian   truth  suffers,  and   is   for  the  moment  en- 
dangered ;  Christian  order  suffers,  and  is  for  a  time  destroyed ; 
Christian  charity  suffers,  and  bleeds  with  an  almost  immedicable 
wound.     Christian  truth  suffers ;  for  the  infidel  pretends,  that, 
since  Christians  are  for  ever  disputing  about  it,  truth  can  nowhere 
be  found  within  the  precincts  of  Christianity.   Instead  of  that 
ancient  exclamation,  ^'  see  how  these  Christians  love  one  another," 
he  repeats  his  vapid  jests  about  the  odium  Theologicum;  and 
mixing  up,  in  the  absurdity  of  his  unfairness,  the  points  which 
are  settled  with  the  points  on  which  there  is  a  difference,  he  says 
of  the  Christians,  with  a  sneer,  'Met  them  decide  before  they  dog- 
matize, let  them  ascertain  and  fix  their  creed,  before  they  pretend 
to  teach  it ;  and,  before  they  presume  to  hurl  the  thunderbolts  of 
Heaven  against  i/s,  let  them  agree  amongst  themselves."  Christian 
order  suffers ;  for  it  is  the  genius  and  the  triumph  of  Dissent  to 
tread  upon  the  necks  of  antiquity  and  usage ;  to  break  up  the 
forms  of  pristine  discipline ;  to  dissolve  the  sacred  charm  of  old 
prescriptive  reverence;  and,  in  the  place  of  concord  and  harmony, 
to  throw  men  back  into  a  very  chaos  of  revolution  and  distraction. 
Christian  charity  suffers ;   because  the  foul  weeds  of  bitterness 
must  be  stirred  up,  as  the  waters  of  strife  arise  and  swell ;  and^ 
perhaps,  no  religious  contest  has  ever  taken  place,  without  ge- 
nerating and  exacerbating  dark  and  angry  emotions.     Nor  can 
we  think  much  of  the  useful  fires  which  a  collision  may  some- 
times strike  out,  or  of  the  accidental  good,  which  may  be  done 
by  competition  and  rivalry :  because  Christians  ought  to  be  sti- 
mulated to  efforts  which  surpass  a  carnal  energy,  by  motives 
which   transcend   a  carnal  understanding;   and  the  sphere   of 
religion  ought  to  be  raised  immeasurably  far  above  the  smoke,  and 
the  din,  and  the  eagerness,  of  worldly  emulations.     In  short,  the 
Dissenter,   from   the  fact  of  being  a  Dissenter,  stands   upon 
unsafe  and  rocking  ground,  as  a  Christian;  and  is  the  cause  of 
mischief,  as  a  citizen.     For  his  Dissent,  as  far  as  its  influence 
happens  to  extend,  does  evil  spiritually,  both  because  it  puts 
weapons  into  the  hand  of  the  sceptic,  and  a  stumbling  block  in 
the  way  of  the  weaker  brethren ;  and,  again,  because  it  pushes 
the  genuine  radiance  of  Christianity  out  of  sight,  and  helps  to 
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•ubftitiite  wrangling  controverey^  for  the  doctrines  of  peace,  the 
spirit  of  lore  and  of  a  Bound  mind :  it  does  evil  morally,  because 
it  has  a  tendency  to  become  the  well-spring  of  perpetual  feuds, 
the  nursing-mother  of  unchristian  dispositions ;  it  does  evil  eccle-- 
mmtieally^  becanse  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  steadfastness  in 
Church  government ;  it  does  evil  politically,  because  it  weakens 
a  kingdom  by  dividing  it  against  itself;  it  does  evil  socially, 
because  it  is  apt  to  introduce  discord  and  discomfort  into  districts 
and  even  into  families ;  it  does  evil  ittdividually,  because  it  often- 
times turns  a  man's  mind  to  the  opinions  of  his  neighbours, 
instead  of  a  care  for  his  own  soul.  Dissent  is  an  injury  to  die 
Church,  which  it  disunites  and  dishonours;  it  is  an  injury  to  the 
stat«|  which  it  troubles  and  deranges ;  nor  is  it  too  much  to  say, 
that  half  our  public  veiations,  and  more  than  half  our  parochial 
annoyances,  are  the  direct  consequence,  the  lineal  offspring,  of 
religious  Dissent. 

Of  course  it  cannot  escape  us,  that  sundry  and  divers  replies 
will  be  made  to  these  allegations.  Some  will  deny  the  extent  of 
mischief;  others  will  shift  the  blame  from  their  own  shoulders; 
some  will  say  that  dissent  is  as  the  wholesome  ripple  or  the  salu- 
tary current,  which  preserves  the  waters  from  stagnation ;  and 
that  differences  in  religion,  like  the  breezes  and  the  tempests  of 
nature,  are  necessary  for  the  purification  of  the  moral  atmosphere. 
Others  vrill  contend,  while  they  allow  the  existence  of  evil,  that 
It  results  not  from  dissent,  but  from  Church  Establishments — 
from  tiie  presumptuous,  the  unscriptural,  the  unwarrantable  in- 
terference of  human  legislation  in  the  awful  concerns  which  should 
rest  entirely  between  man  and  his  Maker.  Others,  again,  wiH 
declare,  diat,  where  a  religious  community  is  untrue  to  the  Gos- 
pel, dissent  from  it  becomes  a  virtue,  and  remonstrance  against  it 
a  sacred  obligation ;  for  that  religious  dissent  is  infinitely  prefer- 
able to  religious  corruption. 

Now,  into  the  general  question  as  to  the  lawfulness  and  expe- 
diency of  Church  Establishments  connected  with  the  state,  we 
forbear  to  plunge ;  for  the  arguments  on  both  sides  must  be  too 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  all  our  readers,  whether  they  agree  with 
us  or  differ  from  us,  to  need  any  present  recapitulation.  The 
uses,  too,  of  "  agitation'*  we  shaH  no  farther  discuss ;  and,  as  to 
the  rest,  we  most  cheerfully  acknowledge  (hat  strong  necessity 
may  justify  and  hallow  dissent,  as  it  justifies  and  hallows  rebel- 
lion'-'^tfiat  a  pestilent  and  unrighteous  despotism  may  endear  and 
consecrate  to  the  common  heart  of  man  ecclesiastical  stnd  spiritual 
reformations,  as  it  has  endeared  and  consecrated  political  and 
civil  revolutions. 

But  this  acknowledgment  by  no  means  militates  against  the 
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propoeition,  th«t  Dueeut>  as  the  source  of  many  miscbiefs*  is  a 
responsibility  not  wantonly,  not  lightly^  to  be  incurred.  Dissent, 
we  sayi  is  schism,  so  far  as  it  is  division  or  separation ;  dissent, 
therefore,  we  proceed  to  say,  if  not  always  a  crime,  is  always  an 
evil.  And  our  late  remarks  may  forestall  the  objection^  that  the 
precedent  has  been  set  by  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  that  the  Dissenters  of  to^lay  have  but  copied  the  example 
of  our  own  ancestors  in  farmer  centuries,  and  have  only  followed 
up  the  great  Protestant  principle  which  was  established  in  the 
separation  from  the  Church  of  Rome.  There  are  two  obvious 
and  decisive  circumstances  which  completely  take  away  all  exact- 
ness from  the  parallel  so  often  attempted  to  be  drawn*  In  the 
first  place,  the  system  of  Popery  was  a  mere  usurpation,  an  actual 
derangement  of  pure  and  original  Christianity*  The  Reforma- 
tion, therefore,  was  a  more  re-establishment  of  the  apostolical 
doctrine  and  the  primitive  discipline.  But,  in  the  second  place, 
let  us  allow,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  Reformation  of 
the  Church,  even  if  it  were  spiritualfy  reformation*  was  politically 
dissent ;  that  it  was,  in  fact,  a  mighty  schism  in  the  religion,  whidb 

£revAil#d  throughout  the  country  and  was  adopted  by  the  slate* 
let  iM  allow,  likewise,  that,  like  all  other  schisms,  it  bad  many 
and  grievous  evils  as  its  attendants,  and  entailed  a  fearful  load  of 
accountability  upon  its  authors  and  promoters.  Here,  however, 
wo  affirm,  the  errors  and  corruptions  were  such,  as  to  demand  the 
schism,  and  cry  aloud  for  the  dissent*  The  smaller  evil  was  of 
necessity  to  be  endured,  that  the  greater  might  be  avoided  or 
removod*  But,  until  the  present  separatists  can  make  out  against 
the  Church  of  England  a  case  similar  in  kind  and  in  degree  to 
the  casi6  which  the  Protestants  made  out  against  the  Church  of 
Rome^  their  plea  is  without  one  jot  or  tittle  of  validity  or  reason ; 
nor  do  we  condemn  our  forefathers  in  condemning  Mr,  Binney, 
or  expressing  our  indignant  disgust  at  Mr*  Timothy  East* 

Yet  tho  argument  remains,  thai  thought  is  free;  that  every  man 
has  an  equal  right  to  his  own  opinions;  n^y,  that  a  man  scarcely 
deserves  the  name  of  man,  if  he  abandons  the  inherent,  holy,  in- 
defeasible charter  of  private  judgment  and  liberty  of  conscience* 
Yes !  thought  is  free ;  but  dissent  is  a  positive  eci,  and,  as  we 
have  seen>  one  of  the  most  important  acts  which  tfie  Christian  or 
the  citisan  can  commit.  Private  judgment,  liberty  of  conscience 
— ^who  dreams  of  denying  the  greatness  and  the  sacredoess  of  prm- 
ciples  such  as  these  i  Yet  even  these>  like  all  other  principles  in 
the  entire  universe  of  God — whether  the  physical,  or  the  intellect 
tual,  or  the  moral,  or  the  spii-itual  universe — have  annexed  to  them 
and  blended  with  them  some  opposite  and  counteractii^  principles 
by  whkh  their  exercise  is  to  be  regulated  and  Ijmiad*    Thus 
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submission  to  lawful  authority  must  modify  the  exercise  of  private 
judgment;  and,  as  civil  government — a  thing  indispensable  to 
society^abridges  personal  freedom,  so  spiritual  government — a 
thing  no  less  indispensable — must  restrain  the  outbreaks  iwhich 
misht  spring  from  liberty  of  conscience. 

it  is  one  characteristic  merit  of  the  Church  of  England,  which 
distinguishes  it,  more  or  less,  from  other  Churches — although  Mr. 
Binney,  we  observe,  attacks  all  establishments  in  the  gross  with 
his  wholesale  and  sweeping  vituperation,  and  places  Church  of 
Englandism  in  the  same  rank  with  Mohammedanism  or  Popery 
— that  it  keeps  these  opposite  principles  distinctly  in  view.  It 
fully  recognizes  the  right  of  private  judgment;  but  joins  with  it 
the  element  of  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  as  asserted 
in  Scripture  and  instituted  by  the 'Apostles  :  it  lays  no  claim  to 
infallibility  for  the  Church ;  but  solicits  for  it  a  decent  respect, 
and  erects  the  landmarks  of  articles  and  canons,  because  it  would 
not  suffer  the  mere  extravagance  of  individual  opinion  to  run 
through  the  world,  like  a  wild  horse,  with  the  bridle  loose  upon 
its  mane. 

Vain  is  it,  therefore,  or  worse  than  vain,  to  urge  that  there  caa 
be  no  guilt  in  conscientious  differences  of  sentiment.  We  say 
once  more,  that  God,  who  searches  the  heart,  can  alone  adjudge 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  individuals ;  we  can  only  speak  of  the 
good  or  evil  of  principles,  as  they  are  seen,  in  their  practical  ope- 
ration, influencing  the  actions  and  destinies  of.  men.  Of  the 
dictum,  then,  just  mentioned,  we  are  content  to  state,  that,  whe- 
ther there  be  guilt  or  no  guilt,  there  is  much  harm;  and  we  doubt 
whether,  really  and  practically,  where  there  is  much  hartn^  there 
must  not,  in  general,  be  some  guilt.  Conscientiousness  is  not 
enough,  without  study  and  discretion ;  for  a  man  is  as  solemnly 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  his  understanding,  as  for  the  direc- 
tion of  his  will.  If  he  scatters  firebrands,  it  may  be  some  pallia- 
tion, but  it  is  no  excuse,  to  tell  us  that  he  did  not  exactly  per- 
ceive what  he  was  doing;  if  he  sports  with  ihflammable  materials, 
it  is  no  justification  to  confess,  that  he  had  not  very  cautiously 
considered  whether  a  spark  was  likely  to  drop  upon  the  combus- 
tibles which  hie  had  prepared  and  put  together. 

And  here,  it  is  manifest,  we  are  taking  the  most  favourable 
hypothesis.  We  are  not  diving  into  "  the  natural  history  of 
dissent ;"  we  are  not  inquiring  how  much  of  it  is  the  produce  of 
conscientious  convictions,  how  much  of  it  is  the  child  of  a  fierce 
or  uncharitable,  of  a  jealous  or  arrogant  or  contumacious  spirit 
' — a  spirit  of  fanatical  sullenness,  or  a  churlish  spirit  of  im- 
patience and  contradiction ;  how  much  of  it  springs  from  the 
fountain-head  of  a  meek,  tranquil,  dispassionate,  judicious,  com- 
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prehensive  examination ;  or  how  much  is  the  result  of  that  restless 
self-importance  which  troubles  the  waters  of  politics,  or  that  spi- 
ritual superciliousness  and  pride  which  disdains  the  guidance  of  a 
Church,  and  is  determined  to  find  or  make  some  better  and  shorter 
way  to  heaven  for  itself;  how  much  is  like  a  deep  and  quiet  water, 
or  how  much  rushes  along  like  a  rivulet  after  the  rains,  shallow, 
brawling,  muddy,  turbid,  and  impetuous.  We  have  stood,  through- 
out, upon  the  ground,  that  some  mischief  is  always  created,  and 
therefore,  that  some  responsibility  always,  and  for  die  most  part 
some  criminality,  must  rest  somewhere. 

^  But,  as  Mr.  Binney  alleges,  this  fact  does  not  determine  where 
it  rests.  Certainly  not;  but  the  first  blush  of  the  matter  is 
against  the  Dissenters ;  for  they  are  the  proximate  causes,  the  im- 
mediate instruments,  of  the  mischief,  alike  in  the  spiritual,  the 
ecclesiastical,  and  the  political  point  of  view.  We  can  conceive, 
and  we  have  noticed,  cases,  where  the  corruptions  of  a  Church 
may  force  separation  from  its  pale ;  and  then,  perhaps,  they  who 
remain  attached  to  its  corruption  may  be  more  truly  said  to  be 
guilty  of  the  schism,  than  they  who  repudiate  them  and  depart. 
But  such  cases  form  the  exceptions,  not  the  rule.  Primd  Jacie, 
the  separatists  are  the  schismatics.  Thus  John  Huss  was  a  schis- 
matic ;  John  of  Leyden  was  a  schismatic.  Primd  facie,  Wiclif 
was  a  Dissenter,  and  involved  in  schism.  Primd  Jade,  Luther 
was  a  Dissenter,  and  involved  in  schism.  The  onus  probandi 
always  lies  upon  the  seceders;  and  they  have  much  to  prove,  before 
they  can  obtain  a  verdict  of  acquittal. 

Mr.  Binney,  however,  is  adventurous  enough  to  address  himself 
in  some  manner  to  the  proof:  and  it  is  for  this  purpose  that  he 

fives  us  what  he  somewhat  facetiously  calls  the  facts  of  the  case, 
lis  ratiocination,  we  must  confess,  strikes  us  as  peculiarly  vacil- 
lating and  uncertain.  At  one  time  he  seems  disposed  to  argue, 
that  men  must  have  been  o/'a  body  before  they  can  make  a  schism 
in  it,  or  dissentyrom  it;  but  that  the  Puritans  and  Nonconformists 
of  the  old  school  never  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England  as  now 
established,  and,  therefore,  cannot,  with  reference  to  that  Church, 
be  either  schismatics,  or,  properly,  dissenters.  Here,  however,  he 
soon  feels  that  he  is  treading  upon  a  quagmire.  In  other  places, 
therefore,  he  would  insinuate  that  the  errors  of  the  Church  of 
England  are  such  as  to  absolve  the  separatists  from  all  guilt  in 
their  separation.  In  others,  again,  he  would  rely  upon  the  supe- 
rior virtue  of  the  voluntary  or  dissenting  principle,  in  the  abstract, 
as  opposed  to  church  establishments,  in  any  shape  or  form  what- 
soever; because,  **  an  exclusive  political  establishment  is  necessa- 
rily and  in  principle  schismaticnW  In  other  places,  again,  he 
takes  the  particular  case  of  the  sect,  to  which  he  is  attached. 
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''  W€  wOM^i*  bo  Myi«  <'  to  look  at  the  ad  offmrfaltknn  m  makimg 
^  a  direct  and  deliberaU  ieceaton/nm  the  EUabli^hmint^  Mr* 
BioDey,  in  our  judgmeiity  though  no  iDtiperieiiced  advocate,  has 
almost  thrown  up  bii  brief,  by  acknowledging  it  to  be  a  diitioct 
and  deliberate  auuion.  **  Dissent,"  be  says,  '^  present  ewtiog 
dissent,  considered  as  separation  from  the  Establishment,  ori"* 
ginated  mith  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  l66d«"  He  then  gives  an 
account  **  of  the  relative  position  of  the  religious  parties  :'*  into 
the  details  of  which  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  follow  bim ; 
although  we  are  so  far  from  dreading  the  effect  of  his  delinentiooi 
that  we  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  our  reader! ;  because, 
here,  the  diction  is  nervous  and  sometimes  eloquent  Mr*  Bin« 
ney  warms  in  his  language,  like  a  man  who  is  in  earnest;  and  bis 
style,  we  are  glad  to  perceive,  begins  to  recover  the  freedom  of 
its  march.  Yet,  we  repeat,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  follow 
him ;  for  these  matters  have  not  to  be  discussed  for  the  first  time 
between  ourselves  and  Mr.  Binney:  tbe  questions  have  been 
exhausted ;  there  is  nothing  original  in  this  portion  of  tbo  dis' 
course  before  us:  and  tbe  topic,  whether  tbe  Puritans  and  Non* 
conformists  were  justifiable  in  the  secession,  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  main  point,  which  meets  us  in  the  title-page,  whether  Dissent  if 
Schism,  We  claim  for  the  Church  of  England  a  pure  ApostoU* 
cal  descent ;  we  assert  the  sacred  ordination  and  regular  succea* 
iion  of  her  ministers :  we  can  put  our  finger,  if  we  may  so  sayi 
upon  every  step  of  her  illustrious  and  holy  pedigree:  and  we  can- 
not consent  to  speak  of  her  on  the  same  terms,  or  place  her  upon 
the  same  level,  with  separatists,  who,  at  best,  can  only  date  their 
origin  from  the  year  1662.  We  cannot  put  the  Church  and  tbe 
Dissenters  upon  an  equal  footing,  either  in  a  spiritual  or  a  poli- 
tical capacity ;  as  if  any  and  every  sect  was  equivalent  to  tbt 
National  Church,  and  the  National  Church  was  only,  as  tbe  ora» 
cular  Jeremy  Bentham  has  called  it,  '*  the  sect  of  the  Thirty-mm 
Artklef,^'  And  really  Mr.  Binney  must  take  his  choice.  If  be 
appeals  to  history,  if  he  would  reduce  tbe  discussion  to  an  nfiair 
of  chronology,  well  and  good :  be  must  be  defeated  in  an  instant, 
and  he  knows  it.  But  if  he  goes  upon  tbe  abstract  right  of 
dissent,  then,  of  course,  the  sectarians  of  to«<iay  have  as  good  a 
sanction  for  their  conduct  as  the  Non-conformists  of  the  17 A 
century;  Muggletonians,  Ranters,  Jumpers,  may  bold  their 
beads  as  high  as  the  haughtiest  of  the  Puritans ;  and  every  entbu** 
siast,  who,  on  the  strength  of  robust  lungs  and  a  heated  imagioa* 
tion,  can  collect  a  score  of  craok*brained  disciples,  has  his 
diploma,  and  patent,  and  full  authority,  for  beio^  subject  to  no 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction^^a  part  of  no  ecclesiastical  body;-^for 
setting  at  nought  the  Episcopal  Church  and  the  Establishment 
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of  the  country.    It  is  a  grievance  to  connect  the  education  of  tba 

country  with  the  Church  of  the  country^  for  he  is  no  Churchman; 
he  is  entitled  to  resist  or  evade  the  payment  of  Church«rates»  for 
he  does  not  belong  to  the  Church: — and  if,  from  an  increasing 
multitude  of  such  follies  and  such  separations^  there  is  an  eternid 
fermentation  of  violent  passions,  if  the  land  is  torn  with  disunion^ 
and  its  whole  constitution  is  rent  from  top  to  bottom,  we  are 
gravely  to  inquire  who  is  in  fault;  or  we  are  by  implication  to  bo 
told  that  the  parties  who  cling  to  the  constitution,  ecclesiastical 
and  civile  are  the  parties  who  make  the  rent;  or  at  least  to  doubt 
whether  they  who  hate  it,  and  abandon  it|  are,  or  are  not,  guilty  of 
turbulence,  and  insubordination,  and  "  schism*"  Are  these  doc« 
trines  to  be  the  acm6  of  enlightenment;  or  the  harbingers  of 
charity  and  good*will  ?  Yet,  again,  to  suggest  that  a  reformation 
of  the  Episcopalian  Church  is  a  precedent  and  justification  for 
indefinite  and  interminable  dissent  from  the  principle  of  Episco-* 
pacy;  or  that  dissenting  congregations  are  to  the  Church  of 
England  what  the  primitive  churches  were  to  each  other$  the 
Church  at  Corinth,  for  instance,  to  the  Church  at  Ephesus^  or  the 
Church  at  Philippi  to  the  Church  at  Laodicea;  as  if  they  were  of 
contemporary  and  independent  foundation,  alike  in  origin  and 
antiquity,  is  a  statement,  which,  to  quote  Mr.  Binney  himself, 
would  be  **  confuted  by  its  own  extravagance."  Thus,  however,  is 
he  driven  from  post  to  pillar;  from  history  to  speculation;  and, 
when  discomfited  in  his  theories,  back  again  to  the  annals,  which 
he  had  quitted  in  despair.  It  is  really  curious  to  observe  how 
Mr.  Binney  vibrates  and  fluctuates  in  his  tone;  oscillating,  like  a 
pendulum,  from  side  to  side;  or,  because  he  cannot  find  a  steady  and 
comfortable  chair,  trying  to  sit  upon  three  or  four  ricketty  stools 
at  one  and  the  same  moment.  But  we  can  only  stop  to  pick  up 
a  few  scattered  gems  in  his  unique  collection.  At  page  84#  we 
read, 

*^  Let  each  of  us  so  enter  into  the  spirit  of  oar  Faith,  and  so  feel  the 
propriety  and  understand  the  reasons  d  our  ecclesiastical  position,  as  to 
be  able  to  say  with  boldness  and  truth*  M  am  a  Dissenter,  becanse  I  am 
a  Catbolicj  I  am  a  Separatist,  because  I  cannot  be  scbismatical|  I 
stand  apart  from  some,  because  I  bve  all{  I  oppose  establishments,  b^ 
cause  I  am  not  a  sectarian ;  I  think  little  of  uniformity  because  I  long 
for  union." 

Here  the  principle  of  dissent  is  supported  on  the  broadest 
grounds.     At  page  71,  we  read, 

'<  Schism,  regarded  as  the  violation  of  Christian  charity,  ongbt  to  be 
felt  to  be  an  evil  of  great  magnitude.  It  is  a  sin,  and  no  slight  one— *a 
sin  in  its  nature  highly  offensive  to  God,  and  in  its  consequeoees  most 
iujurious  to  the  Church." 
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Here  the  principle  of  schism  is  most  broadly  denounced.  At  page 
76,  we  read, 

'^  The  English  Establishment  might  not  only  be  said,  in  common 
with  others,  to  involve  in  it  an  exclusive  and  schismatical  principle,  but 
it  might  be  shown,  that  it  has  divisions  and  schisms  in  itself,  and  that, 
even  if  it  were  as  united  as  one  man,  its  connection  with  the  state  has 
injured  its  catholicity.". . .  .*'  The  Evangelical  portion  of  the  clergy  are 
constantly  referred  to  by  one  class  of  writers  as  a  party  or  sect  wit&n  the 
Church/* 

And  yet  the  Evangelical  Clergy,  who,  if  schism  be  division  within 
a  religious  community,  have  been  lacerating  the  bosom  of  their 
mother-church,  are  to  be  wheedled,  and  propitiated,  and  cajoled, 
as  follows: 

"  Many  of  the  clergy  who  truly  love  all,  who,  under  whatever  name, 
love  their  Master,  and  study  to  be  like  him,  would  wiliiogly,  if  they 
could,  step  over  the  walls  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  rejoice  publicly 
to  recognise  the  fact  and  to  reciprocate  the  feelings  of  fraternity,  and  to 
escape  from  what,  in  some  places,  they  feel  to  be  the  communion  of  the 
world  to  the  communion  of  the  Church.  They  lament  their  exclusive 
and  comfortless  condition;  they  deserve  sympathy  rather  than  censure 3 
they  are  our '  brethren  in  bonds,'  and  they  feel  it.*' — p.  81. 

Then  comes  an  encomium  upon  a  "  thorough  Christian  catho' 
licity/*  which,  with  all  deference,  might  be  extended  on  the  same 
grounds  to  a  thorough  human  catholicity,  composed  of  Chris- 
tians, Mahometans,  Jews,  Hindoos, — Heathens,  Idolaters,  and 
Infidels  of  all  grades  and  descriptions, — df  which  the  wide  and 
liberal  basis  should  be  the  absence  of  all  positive  religion,  while 
the  bond  and  cement  would  be  something  infinitely  looser  than  a 
rope  of  sand.  And,  as  a  climax  to  the  catalogue  of  his  extraor- 
dinary and  most  hazardous  remarks,  Mr«  Binney  thus  reads  a 
lecture  to  the  Methodists: 

'*  As  to  the  Methodists,  I  should  say,  they  are  not  schismatics  in  rekh 
tion  to  the  Church,  provided  they  are  a  distinct  and  separate  community. 
In  that  case,  they  may  be  defended  from  the  charge,  in  common  with 
other  sects,  on  broad,  general,  and  Protestant  principles.  If,  howefotr^ 
they  profess  to  belong  to  the  Church,  to  be  parts  of  her  body,  and  members 
of  her  communion^  then  the  accusation  of  schism  comes  against  them  vnih 
great  power,  because  it  comes  with  Scriptural  propriety.  Can  any  thing 
more  disorderly  be  conceived  than  for  the  children  of  a  Church  which 
takes  such  views  as  the  Episcopal^  of  the  ministerial  office^  and  the  nature 
of  the  sacraments,  and  which  so  positively  interdicts  lay  preaching  and 
self-constituted  assemblies, — can  any  thing  be  conceived  more  disorderly 
than  for  the  professed  members  of  that  Church  actually  to  meet  for  wor- 
ship without  their  acknowledged  authorised  superiors,  to  assume  tbe 
sacred  function,  to  dispense  the  sacraments,  and  ordain  to  the  ministry  > 
This  is  a  schism  in  a  church  of  the  most  flagrant  description:  altar  agai'sst 
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altar  to  a  most  extraordinary  extent.  I  have  a  high  respect  for  the  Me* 
thodist  body  ;  I  greatly  venerate  the  character  of  their  founder  ;  I  admire 
much  of  their  discipline;  I  rejoice  equally  in  their  zeal  and  their  success, 
fFith  all  this,  I  am  compelled  to  say  that,  on  Scriptural  principles,  as  it 
APPEARS  TO  HE,  they  must  be  satined  to  be  either  dissenters  or  schismatics.** 
—pp.  82,  83. 

This  18  the  latest  conclusion  at  which  Mr.  Binney  arrives :  and 
it  is  not  for  us,  we  think,  to  protest  against  it.     But  it  is  utterly 
ruinous  to  Mr.  Binney.     He  is  smashed  and  demolished  by  his 
own  act  and  deed ;  nor  do  we  recollect  a  more  melancholy  in« 
stance  of  unintentional  suicide,  with,  perhaps,  the. single  excep- 
tion of  the  unfortunate  Irishman,  who,  according  to  Sir  Jonah 
Barrington^  cut  off  his  own  head  by  mistake^  with  the  blade  of 
his  scythe,  as  he  was  attempting  to  spear  a  salmon  with  the  point. 
For  let  our  readers,  and  let  Mr.  Binney  himself,  if  he  *^  has  any 
stomach"  for  the  task,  compare  these  strictures  upon  theWesIeyans 
with  the  description,  which  we  have  already  quoted  from  page  3\, 
of  schism  and  schismatics.     There  we  are  told,  that  '*  schism  is  a 
thing  bad  in  itself; — had  in  its  very  nature:'^  "  a  schismatic  is  an 
epithet  of  criminality :  it  indicates  the  personal  character  of  the 
individual;  and  it  describes  that  character  as  bad.^*     But  what 
are  we  to  think  of  pages  82  and  83,  when  placed  in  Juxta-position 
with  page  31  ?     There,  Mr.  Binney  has  the  incredible  assurance 
to  announce  to  the  Methodists — the  Methodists  in  general,  with** 
out  qualification, without  exception, — that,  if  they  profess  to  belong 
to  the  Church,  "  the  accusation  of  schism  comes  against  them  with 
great  power,  because  it  comes  with  Sctiptural  propriety.'*  "This 
IS  a  schism  in  a  church  of  the  most  flagrant  description'*     We 
have,  then,  as  they  say  at  Oxford,  a  syllogism  in  **  Barbara*' 
Schismatics  are  personally  bad  in  their  individual  character : — but 
Methodists  are  schismatics :  therefore  Methodists  are  personally 
bad  in  their  individual  character.     Was  there  ever,  in  the  history 
of  controversies,  a  more  pitiable  and  fatal  blunder, — not,  be  it 
observed,  upon  any  collateral  or  incidental  topic;  but  upon  the 
point  which  tuns  through  Mr.  Binney's  whole  argument  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  and  forms  the  very  sum  and  substance  of 
his  discourse  ?     Here  is  a  tentative  instance — a  kind  of  crucial 
experiment  as  to  the  truth  and  value  of  Mr.  Binney's  system : — 
and  how  does  it  escape  from  the  ordeal  ?     It  is  proved  to  be  alto- 
gether rotten,  and  even  childishly  ridiculous.     For  this  is  either 
the  most  uncharitable  of  attacks,  the  most  atrocious  of  calumnies ; 
or  it  is  the  most  glaring  and  staggering  of  contradictions.     Either 
a'  spirit  of  rancorous  malignity  is  mixed  up  with  the  religious 
persuasions  of  every  Methodist  in  the  kingdom^  or  Mr.  Binney 
has  no  right  to  put  down  rancorous  malignity  as  a  thing  necessary 
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to  the  cotnpositioti  of  schism -*-a  thing  inseparable  and  indi««H> 
luble  from  its  essence,  and  the  thin^  in  it  which  the  Apostle 
condemns; — and  this  is  the  very  pomt  which  we  have  been 
urging  against  him. — Nay,  what  is  yet  more,  he  does  actually 
drop  and  omit  it  at  the  close  of  his  inquiry,  rather,  we  hope  and 
believe,  in  that  inadvertent  unconsciousness  which  shows  how 
weak  a  conviction  he  has  wrought  upon  himself,  than  with  a  con- 
venient forgetfulness,  which  might  seem  to  suit  his  purpose,  but 
through  which  he  must  actually  have  overreached  himself, -and  \» 
caught  in  a  trap  which  he  had  laid  for  others.  Either  the  Me^ 
thodists  are,  one  and  all,  depraved  and  hateful  in  their  personal 
characters ;  or  schism  is  not,  of  necessity,  what  Mr.  Binney  baa 
been  at  much  length  and  with  much  vehemence  declaring  it  to 
be ;  and  the  great  distinction  which  he  draws  between  ecbism 
and  separation  is,  upon  his  own  showing,  preposterous;  and  the 
scope  of  his  address  is  to  demonstrate  die  absurdity  of  the  title* 
The  entire  disquisition, "  preached  at  the  Monthly  Meeting  af 
the  Associated  Ministers  and  Churches  of  the  London  Cangre'^ 
gaiional  Union,*" -^  the  elaborate  effort,  "  delivered  by  their 
appointment^  and  published  at  their  request^*  stands  out  aa  it 
self-refuted  paradox — a  nonsensical  fallacy— *a  paralogism,  at 
which  a  Freshman  in  either  University  would  curl  up  hia  lipa 
with  a  contemptuous  smile ;  and  which  any  body  who  had  ma^ 
naged  to  take  his  **  little  go** — which  any  senior  soph,  or  any 
junior  soph,  or  any  human  being  come  to  the  years  when  he  could 
compare  one  proposition  with  another — would  regard  with  tbo* 
rough  compassion.  Mr.  Binney,  in  short,  is  driven  o|it  of  court; 
and  when  he  cries  out  in  the  emphasis  of  triumph,. ".  dissent,  ia 
not  schism,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  my  Lord  of  Liondaa 
himself,  with  all  their  brethren  besides,  being  judges,''  we  caa 
only  answer,  in  the  words  of  Pope,  though,  certainly,  not  in  tbd 
original  signification  of  the  words, 

**  My  lords  the  judges  laugh,  and  you're  dismissed.** 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  as  this  single  example  may  sufficiently 
testify,  that  Mr.  Binney  appears,  in  tliis  discourse,  as  a  slippery 
sophist,  who  is  perpetually  shifting  his  ground,  and  introducing 
new  assertions,  quietly  and  without  notice,  into  bis  argument^ 
as  if  they  were  already  established ;  now  reasoning  upon  ono 
sense  of  a  term,  and  now  upon  another;  now  pretending  to  prove 
a  thing,  aqd  now  taking  that  very  thing  for  granted; — until*  with 
a  mighty  parade  of  logical  precision,  he  really  becomes,  not  from 
want  of  natural  ability,  but  from  the  utter  badness  and  hopeless* 
ness  of  his  cause,  as  illogical  a  writer  as  the  moat  strenuous 
Churchman  could  wish  bis  adversary  to  be« 
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We  would  not,  however,  press  hard  upon  a  man  so  completely 
eonvicted  of  a  radical  and  fundamental  error,  as  this  prodigiously 
small  giant,  this  self-slain  protagonist  of  the  Dissenters,  other* 
wise  we  might  be  merry  for  some  time  at  his  expense,  by  putting 
the  subject  in  another  point  of  view.  One  moment  shall  suffice  us* 
It  has  been  seen,  that  the  Methodists,  if  they  belong  to  the  Church, 
are  schismatics;  and,  if  schismatics,  they  are  morally  and  personally 
corrupt  J3ii/f  if  they  renounce  their  Church-membership  and  de« 
dare  themselves  seceders,  then,  since  dissent  is  not  schism,  and 
separation  may  be  good  or  bad  according  to  circumstances,  and  is 
very  often  a  duty  and  a  glory ;  then,  presto,  in  a  moment,  bv  a  quite 
incomparable  conjuration,  the  Methodists,  their  dispositions  un- 
changed, their  sentiments  unmodified,  all  their  moral  qualities 
remaining  to  our  dull  visions  precisely  the  same,  may  be  yet 
suddenly  transformed  into  wise  and  excellent  persons,  who  assert 
their  Christian  liberty,  and  act  in  perfect  conformity  with  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  as  men  '^  who  know  their  rights, 
and,  knowing,  dare  maintain  them/'  Oh,  miraculous  energy  of  a 
word !  Oh,  potent  virtue  of  an  appellation!  Oh,  wondrous  effi« 
cacy  of  a  name !  Oh,  magic  wand  of  the  enchanter  Mr.  Binney  I 
Lo  and  behold !  It  is  done !  The  blackamoor  is  washed  white; 
the  dirty  grub  mounts  aloft  as  a  radiant  butterfly ;  and  the  very 
identical  beings,  who,  if  they  adhered  to  our  communion,  must  be 
stained  with  the  "  guilt"  and  ''  criminality"  of  schism— Me^,  if 
they  will  only  go  over  to  the  Dissenters  and  make  common  cause 
with  the  CongregationalistSf  may  be  honoured  in  their  life-time, 
and  die  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  and,  after  death,  for  aught  that  we 
know,  be  canonized  in  a  calendar  kept  at  the  King's  Weigh^houie. 
What  follower  of  Wesley  can  be  expected  to  withstand  this  temp^* 
tation?  Who  would  not  be  purified  on  these  easy  terms?— -and 
the  pardons,  the  indulgences,  the  absolutions  of  the  Pope  of 
Rome,-^what  are  they  to  the  offers  of  our  orator  of  the  Poultry) 

But  could  the  Wesieyan  Methodists  conscientiously  agree  mOx 
Mr.  Binney,  or  does  the  structure  of  tlieir  connexion  give  evidence 
in  his  favour  ?  The  recent  affair  of  Dr.  Warren  is  t  casid  in  point. 
Dr.  Warren,  it  will  be  admitted,  has  caused  a  schism  in  the  Wes« 
kyan  body.  The  question  is,  what  Dr.  Warren  would  be,  if  he 
altogether  withdrew,  and  took  away  a  part  of  the  connexion  with 
him,  so  as  to  set  up  a  sect  of  Warrenian  Methodists  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Wesleyans  ?  It  is  plain  that,  as  to  the  Wesleyans,  he 
would  become  a  JDissenfer;  but  would  his  conduct  on  that  ac« 
count  cease  to  be  schismatic 't  According  to  Mr.  Binney,  our 
judgment  ought  to  be  determined  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
secession  was  made.  Upon  his  principles.  Dr.  Warren  would 
have  a  perfect  right  to  form  a  separate  congregation,  if  he  seceded 
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without  waking  the  evil  spirit  which  resides  in  schism.  But  is  it 
practically  possible,  upon  the  present  constitution  of  human 
nature^  that  secession  from  a  religious  community  should  be  a 
palm,  tranquil,  indifferent  event,  without  engendering  strife,  or 
occasioning  ill-blood?  The  occurrences  which  preceded  the 
trial,  and  the  trial  itself,  may  show  the  practical  impossibility ; 
while  they  may  go  far  to  demonstrate  how  catholic,  bow  liberal^ 
how  tolerant  is  the  spirit  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  compared 
with  the  sectarian  constitution  and  polity,  in  which  John  Wesley 
is  represented  as  the  "Pope  of  Methodism,*'  and  'of  whose  **  scru- 
pulous jealou^  in  spiritual  matters'*  Sir  W.  Home,  the  counsel 
employed  against  Dr. Warren,  expressly  allows,  that  it  was  "  such 
as  to  justify  the  qualified  application  of  such  a  term ;"  for,  he 
continues,  *'  this  absolute  dominion  in  spiritual  affairs  induced  the 
whole  connexion  to  yield  to  his  decision  on  all  matters  of  discipline 
and  doctrine  without  complaint,** 

But  we  must  pass  on,  leaving  Mr.  Binney  to  weep  over  the 
downfall  of  his  damaged  and  prostrate  argument,  and  collect,  if  he 
can,  the  broken  pieces.  Nor,  indeed,  should  we  have  felt  our- 
selves justified  in  affording  half  so  much  space  as  we  have  given 
to  a  composition  which  is,  in  many  respects,  a  mere  tissue  of 
transparent  fallacies,  if  we  had  not  been  anxious  to  clear  an  entire 
and  important  subject  from  many  ambiguities  and  misapprehen« 
sions  which  surround  it.  Seriously,  too,  it  would  be  idle  to  do 
more  in  confuting  Mr.  Binney 's  opinions,  until  Mr.  Binney  him- 
self has  settled  what  they  are ;  or  to  go  regularly  through  an  exa- 
mination of  his  work,  until  its  pages  are  a  little  more  consistent 
with  each  other ;  or  to  oppose  notions  which,  by  a  strange  sole^ 
cism,  and  with  a  worse  than  civil  or  social  discord,  are  at  irrecon- 
cilable hostility  with  themselves.  When  Mr.  Binney  ventures 
again  into  disquisitions  like  the  present,  let  him  be  more  exact  in 
defining  his  terms,  and  more  careful  in  sticking  to  his  definitions. 
He  is  now  in  the  ugly  habit  of  exacting  a  double  service  from  the 
cardinal  word  in  his  own  argument :  for  instance,  the  word  schism 
itself.  He  is  quite  at  liberty  to  take  whichever  ground  he  prefers, 
for  we  can  beat  him  from  both ;  but  we  cannot  allow  him  to  skip 
backwards  and  forwards,  in  a  manner  either  quite  unreasonable 
or  quite  disingenuous. 

This  only  is  clear  amidst  the  haze  of  obscurity  and  the  mist  of 
ambiguities,  that  an  entire  recognition  of  Mr.  Binney's  general 
principle  and  a  resolute  pursuance  of  it  into  its  extreme  and 
ultimate  consequences  would  be  not  independence,  but  licence — 
a  licence  in  any  man  to  embroil,  at  his  single  will  and  pleasure, 
every  ecclesiastical  constitution,  whether  Episcopalian,  or  Presby- 
terian, or  Congregational,  under  pretence  of"  deliberate  and  con- 
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scientious  secession.*'  There  may  be  a  spurious  appearance  of 
liberality  in  its  theoretical  enunciation;  but^  as  soon  as  men  should 
begin  to  act  upon  it,  its  infinite  perniciousness  must  be  seen  and 
felt.  Religious  societies  would  be  split  into  a  never-ending  array  of 
divisions  and  subdivisions — no  regularity  observed — no  jurisdic- 
tion acknowledged — no  conformity  required — no  stability,  there- 
fore, probable — no  prospective  arrangements  even  possible ;  for 
who  could  calculate  upon  futurity,  if  every  member  might  sepa- 
rate himself  from  the  body  just  as  he  pleased,  and  had  only  his  own 
whims  and  caprices  to  consult?  Every  man  might  be  a  presbyter, 
or  bishop,  or  pastor,  or  spiritual  director,  or  oecumenical  coun- 
cil to  himself.  A  countless  multitude  of  jostling  particles  would 
wander  up  and  down ;  nor  are  we  sagacious  enough  to  perceive 
how  beauty  and  order  could  result  to  the  spiritual  world  out  of 
this  ecclesiastical  anarchy,  this  atomic  theory  of  religion,  more 
than  we  are  Epicureans  enough  to  discern  how  the  majestic  har- 
monies of  the  physical  universe  could  be  produced  by  the  fortui- 
tous concurrence  of  the  atoms  of  matter. 

Mr.  Binney  imagines,  unless  we  misconceive  the  true  sense  of 
his  observations,  that,  if  the  jarring  elements  were  suffered  to 
range  at  large,  there  would  be  more  of  unity,  though  less  of 
uniformity.  He  can  discover  the  germinating  principle  of  ^'  peace, 
unity,  and  concord,"  where  we  are  so  stupid  or  so  unfortunate  as 
only  to  see  an  accumulating  heap  of  incongruities  and  contradic- 
tions— an  inexhaustible  provision  for  confusion,  and  envyings,  and 
animosities.  Yet  we  cannot  but  suspect,  that  if  the  matter  were 
fairly  brought  home  to  a  Dissenting  minister — if  he  should  hap- 
pen to  have  his  congregation  seduced  away  from  him  by  one  who 
professed  an  alliance  and  then  established  an  opposition,  he  would 
begin  to  find  how  thin  are  the  partitions  between  separation  and 
schism,  and  be  ready  to  complain,  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  verses—* 

"  But  should  the  treacherous  tapster,  Thomas, 
Hans  a  new  Angel  two  doors  from  us, 
We  hold  it  both  a  shame  and  sin 
To  quit  the  good  old  Angel  Inn." 

In  fact,  the  newspapers  of  the  day  are  full  of  squabbles  between 
Dissenting  ministers  and  the  trustees  or  congregations  of  their 
places  of  worship.  The  cases  of  Mr.  Campbell  and  Dr.  Warren 
are  not  the  only  matters  of  the  kind  which  have  come  before  the 
courts  of  law.  A  very  striking  one  appears  in  The  Times  of 
March  12th,  1835 — the  parties  being  the  Attorney-General  v. 
Aked  and  others,  and  the  point  in  dispute  being  the  right  of  eject- 
ing a  Mr.  Newell  from  the  ministry  of  Zion  Chapel,  erected  for 
'^Protestant  Dissenters^  holding  the  Westminster  confession  of  faitb 
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wd  independent  form  of  Church  government*' — that  is,  that  the 
preacher  "  should  not  be  dismissed  or  removed  from  his  situation^ 
except  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Church  of  the  con- 
gregation :** — a  pleasing  sort  of  independence  for  a  minuter  of  die 
GospeU  and  a  judicious  mode  of  avoiding  schisms  and  discorda  I 
In  the  present  instance,  however,  Mr.  Newell  does  not  seem  to 
have  much  reason  for  complaint;  since, — ^not  to  mention  certain 
personal  peccadilloes — ^having  married  a  widow  with  a  large  for* 
tune,  he  had  commenced  and  carried  on,  together  with  his  clerical 
functions,  **an  extensive  business  as  a  manufacturer  of  worsted 
goods  ;"  and  used  part  of  the  house  allotted  to  him  as  minister  of 
the  chapel  for  the  purposes  of  such  business.  Still  he  deems  it 
very  hard,  in  some  members  of  his  congregation,  that  **  diey  pro- 
^  ceeded  to  set  up  another  chapel,  or^  as  they  termed  it,  a  *preadt^ 
"  ing place,*  in  a  room  of  a  neighbouring  house ;  and  to  this  place 
'*  a  great  number  of  the  congregation  and  trustees  had  retired,  and 
^  neighbouring  ministers  and  students  from  Airdale  College  had 
**  been  appointed  to  officiate  thereat,  so  that  the  result  bad  been 
^  to  divide  the  congregation  into  two  sections,  and  to  cause  endless 
"  dissensions  and  animosities  among  tkemJ^  The  chalice  of  dis* 
sent,  therefore,  is  not  found  so  agreeable  by  these  sectarian  minis* 
ters,  when  it  is  raised  to  their  own  lips,  and  certain  ingredients  of 
schism  are  discovered  in  the  draught* 

In  concluding  this  long  article,  we  must  express  our  conviction 
find  our  regret  that  much  of  it  is  but  '^  crabbed  lore/'  But  we 
would  evince  our  willingness  to  accept  any  fair  challenge  frooa  ae 
honourable  adversary;  and  we  have  bad  to  deal  with  objectioei 
plausible,  rather  than  formidable,  founded  rather  upon  the  niceties 
and  subtleties  of  philology  than  upon  any  known  occurrences  or 
broad  statements  of  fact.  How  often,  too,  is  it  necessary  to  steer 
our  way  through  the  intricate  creeks  and  narrow  straits  of  a  minuta 
criticism,  before  we  can  sail,  in  safety  and  certainty,  into  the  open 
sea  of  discussion.  Such  is  not,  indeed,  the  kind  of  dissertation 
which  any  man  would  write,  or  perhaps  read,  for  his  amusement; 
for  it  is  neither  relieved  by  the  greatness  of  events,  nor  made 
piquant  by  the  personality  of  allusions.  But  these  are  not  times 
to  be  amused.  On  the  one  side,  we  would  not  be  foolishly 
pedantic,  or  obstinately  pertinacious,  about  terms;  but  we  knowv 
OB  the  other  side,  by  how  many  avenues  verbal  disputes  slip  iato 
real,  and  how  the  rash  liberality  of  verbal  concessions  may  lead  .to 
jpractical  consequences  of  almost  tremendous  mischief.  And  if 
we  turn  to  the  annals  of  heresy,  with  all  their  disheartening  record 
of  phrenzies  and  disorders,  and  all  their  blood-stained  pages  of 
massacre  and  martyrdom,  how  many  of  them  shall  we  find,  which 
had  Aeir  origin  in  die  misconstruction  of  a  phrase^  or  even  die 
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mistake  of  a  syllable ;  wbile  truth  could  only  be  defended  with 
aucceaa  by  the  niceties  of  scholarship  and  weapons  drawn  from 
^  armoury  of  philological  knowledge,  Qur  business*  therefore, 
has  chiefly  been  to  remove  the  entanglements  with  which  it  has 
pleased  Mr,  Binney  to  perplex  the  topic  of  dissent ;  for  we  hardij 
think*  thatj  when  it  has  been  once  set  free,  there  can  be  two  opi- 
nions in  the  minds  of  reasonable  meu»  Yet,  assuredly,  to  canvass 
the  fine  realities  of  history,  big  with  the  mighty  conflicts  of  human 
action  and  human  passion^  would  have  been  a.  task  far  more  agree*- 
ttble  to  our  taste  than  this  irksome  and  inglorious  labour  of  brush- 
ing  away  the  cobwebs  of  a  specious  casuistry.  But  the  only 
original  point  which  Mr.  Binney  makes,  or  tries  to  make,  in  his 
discourse,  lies  in  the  interpretation  of  particular  words;  and,  this 
position  being  turned,  the  whole  array  of  his  arguments  is  put  to 
utter  rout.  Assuredly,  too,  we  have  not  thrown  together  these 
protracted  remarks  simply  for  the  sake  of  Mr.  Binney,  or  in  the 
hope  of  his  conversion.  There  are  several  classes  of  persons  to 
whom,  such  as  they  are,  they  may  do  good.  We  would  venture 
to  recommend  a  perusal  of  them  to  all  those  who  can  acknowledge 
and  perform  their  private  duties  as  Christians,  but  yet  never 
seem  to  feel  that  they  have  public  duties  as  Churchmen;  any 
I elative  obligations  as  ^'  members  one  of  another  in  one  body, 
Jesus  Christ ;"  with  whom  ecclesiastical  government,  regularity 
o£  ministrations,  and  *'  decency  and  order"  of  forms,  go  almost  for 
nothing ;  and  who  can  imagine,  as  it  appears,  that  faith  can  exist 
in  its  purity,  and  doctrine  in  its  soundness,  and  discipline  in  its 
integrity,  without  any  fences  or  guards;  and  that  steady  adherence 
to  the  religious  communion  of  their  Church,  or  a  careless  and 
almost  wanton  abandonment  of  it,  is  a  matter  of  quite  secondary 
consideration*  With  every  sentiment  of  kindness  and  brotherhood, 
we  would  beg  the  new  party  in  the  Church,  which  is  called  £van« 
gelical,  to  remark  how  the  whole  drift  of  the  discourse,  **  Dissent 
not  Schism"  is  lo  put  them  in  a  worse  situation  than  the  old  Puri«- 
tans  and  Nonconformists ;  and  we  would  ask  Drs.  Arnold  and 
Hampden^  with  their  half^lozen  of  disciples,  if  there  be  so  many, 
to  observe  bow,  if  division  in  a  Church  constitutes  schism,  Mr* 
Binney,  whose  uron  is  hot  and  sharp^  stamps  the  word  "  sfihismatiif* 
mwt  \epbiy  upon  their  foreheads.  We  would,  likewise^  desire  the 
Weafeyan  Mediodists,  respectable  as  they  may  be  from  their  coo- 
duct  as  a  body,  and  admirable  as  they  may  be  in  their  individual 
characters,  to  reflect  upon  the  single  alternative  which  Mr.  Binney 
kavea  tbem»  and  tbe  very  awkward  dilemma  in  which  he  places 
Ikem! 

'    It  remains  to  be  noticed  thai  Mr«  Binney  has  designedly  and 
eUbfiiatdijr  mi«>e(d  np  Mr.  Gatheacalek  iMcnbrations  with  thf 
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thread  of  the  controversy.  This,  however^  is  a  mere  trick  of 
dialectics.  With  Mr.  Gathercole  and  his  lucubrations  we  have 
nothing  upon  earth  to  do.  We  are  not  Mr.  Gathercole*s 
backers ;  nor  are  we  compelled  to  espouse  a  quarrel  in  which  any 
rash  and  impetuous  neophyte  may  choose  to  engage.  Really,  it 
is  somewhat  hard,  that  the  entire  host  of  Churchmen  must  be 
tried  and  condemned  by  the  unadvised  and  unauthorized  state- 
ments of  a  man,  who  has  but  lately  joined  their  ranks  from  the 
camp  of  the  enemy.  What  would  Mr.  Binney  say — what  would 
all  candid  and  reasonable  nonconformists  say  in  any  parallel  case? 
Let  us  suppose,  that  a  minister  of  the  church  should  happen  to 
transfer  himself  to  their  party;  and  then,  fermenting  either  with 
the  raw  zeal  of  a  convert,  or  the  fierce  acrimony  of  a  renegade, 
should  vent  rancorous  invectives  against  the  establishment,  impreg- 
nated with  a  spirit  of  personal  bitterness ;  what  we  ask,  would 
they  say,  if  we  should  at  once  convert  therdeserter  from  ourselves 
into  a  representative  and  organ  of  the  whole  dissenting  fraternity? 
We  can  declare  upon  our  conscience,  that  we  should  be  ashamed 
to  take  so  poor  an  advantage,  or  advance  so  barefaced  a  sophistry* 
"Oh,  but  the  Bishop  of  London  has  identified  himself  and 
the  Church  of  England  with  Mr.  Gathercole's  sentiments  by 
eulogizing  the  letter  of  L.  S.  £."  Upon  this  text,  Mr.  Binney 
deems  it  right  to  deliver  a  preachment,  with  which  his  lord- 
ship has,  perhaps,  been  amused,  if  he  has  not  been  edified. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  defend  the  Bishop  of  London.  If  we 
intruded  ourselves  into  such  an  ofiice,  we  should  expect  the 
thanks  of  his  lordship  as  little  as  we  should  deserve  them. 
But  we  must  venture  our  own  sentiments ;  because  we  are  our* 
selves  compelled  to  speak  of  Mr.  Gathercole  in  terms  of  repro* 
bation.  Now  what  has  happened  to  raise  such  a  hubbub  of  in- 
vective? Upon  a  cursory  and  rapid  perusal,  such  as  is  allowed 
by  a  multiplicity  of  pressing  and  important  engagements, — and 
partly,  perhaps, — for  we  are  only  guessing — upon  the  opinion  of 
some  other  person,  who  might  have  more  leisure,  and  less  dis- 
cernment, than  his  lordship — the  Bishop  of  London  pronounces 
a  recommendation,  but  not,  be  it  remarked,  an  lanqualified  recom- 
mendation of  a  work,  on  account  of ''  its  useful  information  and 
sound  reasoning,^*  In  a  subsequent  edition  of  his  charge,  and  after 
a  closer  examination  of  the  work  in  question,  his  lordship  thinks 
it  right  to  suppress  his  reference  to  it,  *'  on  account  of  the  contro* 
versial  bitterness  mith  which  it  is  disfigured^  What  can  be  more 
simple,  or  more  consistent,  or  more  straight-forward  than  this 
whole  proceeding?  And  yet  Mr.  Binney  can  descant  upon,  it  in 
terms,  which,  in  sober  truth,  are  just  as  childish  as  they  are  intem- 
perate.   The  Bishop  of  London  is  to  be  vilified  ^  all  e¥entB« 
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He  is  vilified  for  giving  the  recommendation :  he  is  vilified  for 
withdrawing  it.  The  most  astounding  part  of  the  business, 
however^  is  Mr.Binney's  declaration,  ''Had  the  'recommendation' 
been  suppressed  without  any  remark,  it  would  have  been  right, 
perhaps,  also  without  remark,  to  have  accepted  the  tacit  confes- 
"  sion  of  inconsideration  or  error.  Had  no  explanation  been 
*'  offered  by  his  lordship,  I  should  have  felt  bound  to  suppose 
'<  that  he  had  quietly  but  manfully  withdrawn  the  offensive  state- 
''  ments  out  of  respect  to  public  opinion/' 

^  Quietly  but  manfully  /"  What,  then  i   If  the  suppression  had 
been  made  "  quietly,**  would  the  Dissenters  have  allowed  that  it 
had  been  made  ^^  manfully  f*  Would  they  not  have  insisted  that  his 
lordship  had  attempted  to  slip  out  of  a  scrape  mb  sikntio:  and  to 
conceal  an  inadvertency,  without  having  the  courage  and  candour 
to  acknowledge  it?  So  would  Mr.  Binney,  we  think,  have  argued: 
and  so,  we  think,  would  Mr.  Charles  Lushington,  who  now,  by  the 
way,  seems  to  fancy  that  he  is  quite  a  hero,  that  the  thunder  of  his 
'^  Remonstrance"  has  frightened  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  that 
the  pellet  which  he  has  squeezed  out  of  his  pop-gun  is  a  regu- 
lar cannon*baU.     Let  him  not  suppose  himself  a  marvel,  on  the 
strength  of  writing  a  pamphlet,  in  some  parts  tolerably  clever,  in 
other  parts  much  more  remarkable  for  good  intention  than  sound 
judgment.     But  enough,  and  more  than  enough.  The  Dissenters, 
—that  is,  the  fierce,  hot*headed,  petulant  dissenters,  for  others 
are  wiser  and  more  charitable, — may  make  the  most  of  a  mere 
mention  of  a  book,  which  was  praised,  not  in  the  body  of  the 
Charge,  as  delivered  to  the  clergy,  but  in  a  note  at  the  end,  when 
4t  was  printed ;  yet  they  cannot,  by  blowing  and  puflSng  with  the 
whole  strength  of  their  lungs,  distend  so  very  small  and  thin  a 
matter  into  a  thing  of  bulk  and  importance.     For  ourselves, 
bowev«r,  we  heartily  wish  that  Mr.  Gathercole's  work  had  never 
been  written: — for  we  would  carry  on  the  controversy  with  the 
dissenters  in  that  spirit  of  Christian  charity,  which  we  understand 
as  being  a  firm  and  noble,  as  well  as  a  mild  and  temperate,  dis- 
position; not  indeed  as  the  weak  and  timid  thing,  which  would 
give  up  Christian  truth,  or  make  an  alliance  or  compromise  with 
unsoundness  of  doctrine,  instead  of  loving  men  too  well  to  leave 
them  willingly  in  the  bonds  of  heresy  and  error: — and  without 
fulminating  anathemas,  or  imputing  dishonest  motives,  or  flinging 
about  criminative  appellations,  we  would  assert  those  principles 
which   the  far  abler  and  better  advocates  of  the  church  have 
always  asserted;  because  we  believe  them  in  our  hearts  to  be 
just  and  holy,  reasonable  and  scriptural,  conducive  to  the  repose 
of  states,  and  the  welfare,  both  temporal  and  eternal,  of  indi- 
viduals. 
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Aet.  IX.'-^Spiriiual  Despotism.  By  the  Aathor  of  Natnral 
History  of  Enthusiaam.  London:  Holdswortb  and  Ball. 
8vo.  1835.     pp.  500. 

This  book  will,  we  are  sure^  obtain  considerable  attention,  both 
in  consequence  of  the  previous  fame  of  its  author,  and  the  pop«- 
larity  of  the  subject.  Very  few  readers  of  our  n^odeni  Uteratuie 
can  be  unacquainted  with  the  **  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,'' 
^'  Saturday  Evening/'  and  **  Fanaticism,^ — ^volumes  which  have 
issued  from  the  same  pen*  They  have  been  very  widely  and 
deservedly  circulated;  for,  though  defaced  by  many  blemishes, 
many  and  rare  beauties  eclipse  their  partial  deformity.  In  some  of 
our  former  numbers,  we  have  given  our  unsparing  disapprobation 
of  some  portions,  as  well  as  our  sincere  praise  of  others.  In  the 
present  mstance  we  are  happy  to  &id  that  there  is  less  need  of 
the  former  \  but  of  the  latter  we  must  be  still  more  qualified. 
''  Spiritual  Despotism "  has  fewer  faults,  but  it  has  likewise 
fewer  excellencies.  It  is  marked  by  none  of  the  extravagances 
of  genius,  which,  we  are  bold  to  say,  are  to  be  found  in  its  pre- 
decessors :  it  seldom  has  its  sublimities.  It  is  calm,  sober,  dis- 
passionatCi  profound.  Wherever  its  readers  agree  with  its 
opinions,  diere  will  be  no  very  intense  sympathy;  but  wherever 
they  disagree,  its  candour  and  Christian  charity  will  disarm  irrita- 
tion. It  is  too  hastily  composed :  not  that  its  style,  or  the  dis-' 
position  of  its  arguments  can  be  called  unfinished,  but  because 
some  of  its  leading  topics  are  too  partially  developed,  and  msny 
of  its  propositions  too  gratuitously — though  truly — assumed. 
For  the  side  of  the  discussion  which  it  takes,  it  needs  not  revision 
so  much  as  occasional  enlargement. 

We  much  doubt  whether  its  title — ^^  Spiritual  Despotism"-^ 
conveys  a  true  idea  of  its  design.  It  seems  to  have  been  suggested 
by  the  outcry  i^ainst  the  relative  position  to  the  laity  now  occis* 
pied  by  the  clergy  of  our  church ;  as  if  they  were  too  indepe^* 
dent,  too  irresponsible,  or,  in  more  plam  terms,  too  deapotifi* 
We  can  conceive  that  the  author  some  months  since  accidentally 
fell  in  with  a  vituperative  pamphlet,  or  heard  an  intemperate  do* 
claimer  sgainst  the  Established  Ministers  of  our  land  \  and  on  a 
calm  review  of  what  he  had  read  or  beard,  thus  questioned  bio^* 
self:  *  Is  it  truth  that  a  harmoniotts  alliance  between  the  Quuxk 
'  and  State,  and  a  compulsory  provision  of  Ecclesiastical  reveaues, 
'  and  the  elevated  authority  of  aaEpiscopate,  cannot  but  either  coo* 
<  stitute  in  theQMelves,or  unavoidably  lead  to  SpinhmlDespoiumi 

*  That  the  clergy  as  an  *  ortkr '  should  sustain  an  equitable  rel^ 
'  tion  in  society,-^neitb^  dcniiineering  nor  domineered  «ver,-« 

*  neither   arrogant  nor   pusillanimous, — neither   pampered 
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'  staiired,-*-i8  it  toecesstiy,  as  these  assailants  of  tbe  Church  of 
'  Eagland  affirm,  that  the  GoYemment  should  divorce  her,*^ 

*  that  her  ministers  should  be  thrown  upon  the  voluntarj  self* 
'  determining  charities  of  the  people^  and,  having  no  organization 

*  amongst  themselves,  be  placed  single-handed  to  coanterpoise 
'  the  force,  and  direct  the  energies  of  their  several  congregations? 

*  Are  they  such  rapacious  bemgs, — so  constitutionally  fond  of 
'  power, — so  ambitious  to  be  despots, — that  in  order  to  preserve 
'  our  religious  freedom,  we  ought  to  make  them  perpetual  de- 
'  pendents  upon  ourselves  for  their  places^  their  bread,  their 
'  existence  ?  Is  this,  or  qfiritual  despotism,  our  certun  altera 
'  native  V 

Something  of  this  kind  is  likely  to  have  been  the  train  of 
inquiry  in  the  author's  mind,  when  he  wrote  the  above  work  as 
an  answer.  And  as  a  preliminary  to  his  reply,  and  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  rousing  up  his  faculties  to  the  task,  and  dnly  ordering  his 
passions  for  the  controversy,  he,  in  his  first  chapter,  entitled  "  tile 
present  Crisis  of  Church  Power,**  surveys  the  numbers  and  spirit 
of  the  combatants  who  are  already  in  the  field.  Churchmen-^ 
both  high  and  low^—are  arranged  against  Dissenters  of  aH  sects, 
who  are  strengthened  by  auxiliaries  either  coldly  affected  or  even 
t7/-affected  towards  Christianity  itself.  **  The  usnal  prelnde  of 
''  open  hostility  has  actually  been  gone  through  with ;  namely, 
^  an  exact  numbering  and  comparing  of  forces  among  the  com* 
*^  batants.  The  muster-rolls  of  party  strength  have  been  made 
"  up  and  read  aloud  ;~dismal  sound  in  the  ears  of  the  sons  of 
"  peace  !"— And  the  stntggle  is  maintained  not  with  the  force  of 
argument  alone ;  there  are  the  feelings  of  arrogant  contempt  and 
indiscriminate  devotion  on  the  one  side, — ambitious  recklessness 
on  the  other.  The  Periodica!  Press — bold,  undigested,  exagge^ 
rating  in  its  views — gives  the  war-whoop,  and  by  its  martid 
sounds  sustained  dirougfa  the  fight,  prevents  any  trace  or  anb- 
mission.  It  is  not  the  crisis  of  Church  power  only>-r-that  of  ths 
British  constitution  is  involved.  Tbe  interests  of  religion  in 
Great  Britain  are  not  the  only  ones  which  are  threatened, — the 
wdfare  of  Christianity  in  the  world  is  in  the  scale. 

Such  are  the  preliminary  statements  of  the  autboi^  in  the  first 
chapter.  It  would  be  unfair  in  us  not  to  add,  that,  although  h^ 
attacks  aH  parties  right  and  left,  and,  most  nnspanringly,  tbe  deti»« 
quent  reviewers  among  the  number, — ^yet  th«re  ia  aoeh  good 
sense, — such  manly  candour,  and  so  evident  a  desire  to  discovet 
truth  and  subdue  passion,  that  We  must  give  him  our  honest  ap-^ 
protal.     He  thus  closes  it: 

''  First,  then^  for  the  sake  o(  Christiaaity,  an^  tfnen  for  the  sake  of  tlie 
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countiy,  we  should  desire  and  promote  the  restoration  of  the  Church. 
May  He^  who  in  so  many  signal  instances  has  put  honour  upon  England^ 
and  has  sustained  her  amid  the  wreck  of  nations^  and  has  rescued  her 
peace  when  it  seemed  gone^  and  has  kept  alive  within  her  the  cordial 
profession  of  his  Gospel^  may  He  now,  in  as  great  an  emergency  as  has 
yet  hefallen  her^  send  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  power^  of  moderation  and 
charity,  upon  some  who  sbaU  repair  her  desolations  and  build  her  np 
for  c?er." 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  consider,  in  the  second  section^ 
'^  the  general  conditions  of  Hierarchical  Power;"  by  which  he 
means,  the  general  causes  which,  taken  abstractedly,  must  be 
said,  more  or  less,  to  modify  the  sacerdotal  power  in  every 
government.  In  the^rs^  place,  the  quality  of  the  religion  which 
the  clergy  administer  will  materially  affect  their  authority.  li^ 
by  doctrines  of  superstition,  they  appeal  to  men's  fears,  their 
relation  will  be  infinitely  more  despotic,  than  if  by  fanaticism 
they  call  forth  men's  anarchical  vigour.  '*  Superstition  enfeebles 
its  victims;  enthusiasm,  and  still  more  fanaticism,  imparts  to 
them  a  factitious  strength ;  and  therefore  the  priest  has  somethbg 
personally  to  fear  in  availing  himself  of  the  force  they  yield.  • .  • 
The  priest  of  superstition  rides  an  ass ;  the  priest  of  fanaticism, 
a  tiger."  The  second  circumstance  which  modifies  the  power  of 
the  priesthood,  is  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  the 
people  over  whom  this  influence  has  been  exerted.  As  an  illus- 
tration, the  author  refers  to  the  diversities  of  national  tempera- 
ment which  severally  distinguish  the  inhabitants  of  Spain,  and 
France,  and  England,  and  the  corresponding  varieties  of  force 
which  the  Papacy  has  held  over  them.  Spain— arrogant,  gloomy 
yet  indolent — became  her  darling,  acquiescent,  unconditional 
slave.  France,  with  more  spirit,  but  not  sufficient  moral  force, 
stipulated  for  her  national  honour,  and  then  submitted  to  opprea» 
sion.  England's  sound  sense  and  manly  independence  have  ever 
been  refractory.  In  the  third  place,  the  power  of  a  clerical  cor- 
poration is  affected  by  its  relation  to  the  civil  authority.  And 
here,  in  limine,  the  author  denies  that  there  can  in  any  govem<« 
ment  be  an  absolute  non-relationship  between  the  church  and 
state.  Even  if  the  former  wished  it,  the  latter  never  would  con- 
sent. **  It  is  a  dream  to  suppose  that  a  body  of  clergy  can  exist 
in  any  country  in  so  quiescent  or  obscure  a  condition  as  to  sus* 
tain  no  relationship  wnatever,  as  such,  to  the  magistrate.  He^  at 
least,  will  never  forget  the  ministers  of  religion,  even  if  they  are 
willing  to  be  forgotten. '^  Their  only  possible  conditions,  there- 
fore, are  those  of  obsequiousness  and  degradation,— or  ascend- 
ancy and  despotism,-— or  harmony  and  co-ordination.  Whether 
then  shall  we  choose  a  compromise  of  dignity  and  slavishness  of 
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opinion, — or  be  priestridden  by  irresponsible  despots,*— or  enjoy 
the  ^'aureum  medium'^  of  an  equitable  and  harmonious  coun** 
terpoise  i 

in  the  fourth  and  last  place,  "  the  source  of  church  revenues, 
the  mode  of  collection,  and  the  rule  of  distribution,"  must  always 
be  of  the  greatest  moment  in  the  question.  Pecuniary  consi* 
derations  will  have  some,  though  an  imperceptible  impression, 
upon  the  purest  clerical  order.  Shall  it  be  left  to  themselves, 
therefore,  to  aim  after  such  an  influence  over  their  flocks  as 
shall  increase  their  emolument  ? — shall  there  be  this  auxiliary  to 
the  other  passions  after  power,  in  which  in  common  with,  other 
men  they  participate  ?  *'  It  has  always  been  seen,  and  the 
history  of  Christianity  aff^ords  the  most  striking  exemplifications 
of  the  truth,  that  when  church  revenues  flow  from  the  precarious 
liberality  of  the  people,  and  are  altogether  undefined,  exaggera- 
tions of  doctrine,  perversions  of  morality,  superstitions,  mum- 
meries, hypocrisies,  usurpations,  cruelties — gain  ground,  not 
always  slowly,  until  priests  and  people,  the  Church  and  the 
State,  are  thoroughly  infected  with  the  worst  sort  of  corruption- 
religious  corruption."  From  this  it  is  obvious  how  the  author 
deduces  the  tyranny  of  the  Papacy,  from  what  is  now  so  vaunt- 
ingly  termed  ^'  the  voluntary  prmciple.'^ 

Here  follows,  as  the  close  of  this  chapter,  a  digression  upon 
the  injustice  and  inexpediency  of  the  last-named  source  of  eccle** 
siastical  emolument.  We  will  not  now  deviate  from  the  leading 
topic  of  the  volume,  but  reserve  our  examination  of  it  until  the 
end.  In  summing  up  the  argument  of  this  section,  the  author 
remarks — 

**  We  have  thus  briefly  presented  to  view  the  four  main  conditions 
that  afibet  the  power  of  hierarchies ;  namely,  the  quality  of  the  relijrion, 
the  national  temperament  of  the  people,  the  political  position  of  the 
^^>'gy  in  the  state,  and  the  source  of  church  revenues.  Spiritual 
despotism,  to  reach  its  utmost  height,  roust  be  favoured  by  each  of 
these  conditions  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  religion  which  is  the  vehicle  of  it 
must  be  fraught  with  superstition,  the  people  must  have  sunk  into  * 
servile  and  sluggish  humour,  the  church  must  have  got  the  better  of 
the  civil  power,  and  the  wealth  of  the  country  must,  without  regula- 
tion or  control,  be  at  the  command  of  the  clergy." 

These  then  must  be  the  tests  by  which  we  are  to  examine  whe- 
ther we  are  the  victims  of  such  a  thraldom.  Who  dares  to  say  so? 
They  who  so  unfoundedly  and  maliciously  urge  the  accusation 
upon  the  heated  passions  of  the  populace,  deserve  hereafter  to 
have  it  consummated  in  their  own  experience.  If  they  complain  of 
despotism  noWf  they  ought  to  feel  it  in  reality :  and  we  are  much 
mistaken — unless  God  in  his  mercy  avert  it*-*if  their  conduct 
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does  not  iiioe  in  the  litde  finger  of  futore  oppretsion  beoomii^ 
thicker  tlian  a  man's  loins,  and  the  whips  under  which  they  now 
so  ludicrously  and  uncausedly  writhe  becoming  scorpions. 

The  third  section  contains  a  **  Sketch  of  Ancient  Hierarchies, 
and  that  of  the  Jews."  We  confess  that  we  cannot  perceive  the 
piecise  bearing  of  the  author's  review  of  the  powers  which  the 
Egyptian,  Grecim,  Roman,  and  Brahminical  priesthood  exer* 
cised  over  the  adherents  to  their  several  superstitions.  There 
ue  no  affinities  between  Paganism  and  Christianity :  the  moral 
agencies  which  they  employ  are  so  heterogeneous,  that  no  com* 
mon  principle  can  be  applied  to  their  separate  hierocracies. 
But  we  immediately  see  the  propriety  of  his  adverting  to  the 
sacerdotal  authority  which  was  divinely  constituted  among  the 
Jews;  for  although  many  of  the  mstitutes  in  the  Mosaic  economy 
were  only  special  and  temporary,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
the  fundamental  principles  of  religious  truth,  which  th«y  are 
appointed  to  inculcate,  still  form  the  basis  of  Christianity.  The 
Jewish  and  the  Christian  systems  have,  by  many  writers,  been 
most  unnaturally  dissevered.  The  Divine  Being  never  intended 
that  an  impassable  gulph  should  exist  between  them.  The 
Gospel  is  a  developement  of  the  same  truths  which  Judaism  had 
but  partially  evolved.  It  is  the  summer:  Judaism  was  the 
spring :  but  the  identity  of  the  roots  and  seeds  was  not  destroyed, 
because  at  the  first  moment  of  their  germinating  there  were  but 
indistinct  semblances  to  their  matured  growth.     From  this  we 

Either  that  there  are  to  be  retained  those  external  agencies  which 
eaven,  in  its  infinite  wisdom,  had  ordained  for  the  inculcatton 
of  these  common  elements.  The  Mosaic  hierarchy  was  insti« 
tuted  for  something  more  than  the  mechanical  discharge  of 
the  ritual.  It  bad  to  enforce  doctrines.  Now,  assuredly,  that 
mechanism  which  God  deemed  most  fit  for  certain  moral  pur^ 
poses,  must  be  the  most  efficient ;  and  when  the  same  objects 
are  still  to  be  accomplished,  what  would  the  truest  wisdom  dic- 
tate, but  that  we  throw  aside  those  wheels  and  levers  which  now 
eoidd  not  work,  but  still  retain  those  which  may  have  the  same 
adaptation  as  before  ? 

For  a  more  full  examination  of  the  premises  of  this  argument, 
we  refer  our  readers  to  the  second  of  Miller^s  Bampton  Lectures : 
we  must,  however,  avail  ourselves  of  one  brief  quotatiop  ; 

"  We  cannot  suppose  the  Divine  Mind  to  have  set  forth  two 
**  social  schemes  of  moral  government,  dissimilar  from  the  very 
^  foundation;  the  substance  of  the  Divine  counsels  must  be  inde- 
**  structible.  The  appointment,for  a  season,  of  institutions  adapted 
''  to  the  state  and  necessities  of  man ;  and  their  abrogation  in  the 
'*  fulness  of  time,  when  they  had  fulfilled  a  purpoae  intended ;  diis 
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**  u  coosUtent  with  erety  notioQ  we  can  form  of  perfect  msdoai. 
**  But  the  fundamental  will  of  the  Almighty  we  cannot  suppose 
*'  aubject  to  change ;  neither  can  any  voice  that  has  once  pro- 
**  ceeded  out  of  the  mouth  of  God,  for  the  general  moral 
''  guidance  of  hit  creaturea,  ever  sink  into  a  dead  letter ;  so  sinki  I 
"  mean,  as  to  lose  all  force  of  obligation  upon  subjects  on  whose 
*'  conscience  an  eternal  law  is  written,  with  which  such  moral  word 
*'  of  revelation  is  in  harmony ; '  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away/ 
'*  but  the  wonl  which  God  hath  spoken  shall  not  pass  away» 
^*  Admitting  the  latter  testament,  therefore,  to  be  true,  and 
''  embracing  it  as  such ;  it  appears  hardly  optional  to  do  otber- 
^  wise  than  admit,  as  a  truth  involved  in  this,  that  the  substance 
*'  of  the  elder  dispensation  must  in  effect  be  one  and  the  same 
'*  with  the  latter/'* 
We  fully  accord  with  our  author  in  the  following  remarks  ;-*- 

^  The  fsUadoos  and  absurd  use  that  has  been  made  of  the  inslanee 
ot  the  Jewish  hierarchy  in  the  controversy  on  church  govemmenl, 
stands  in  the  way  of  a  legitimate  and  profitable  appeal  to  it  We  must 
endeavour  to  forget,  as  well  the  unsound  argument  of  the  upholders 
pf  high  plerical  pretensions,  as  the  unsoand  reply  to  that  argument, 
while  we  contemplate  what  surely  must  at  all  times  be  an  edifying 
object — namely,  a  national  religious  polity^  springing  direct  from  Infi- 
nite wisdom  and  beneficence.  Grant  that  an  institution,  establiahed 
for  a  special  purpose,  and  in  a  particular  country,  must  not  be  taken 
as  a  model  for  analogous  institutions  in  other  ages  and  countries ;  yet, 
assuredly,  a  divinely  originated  economy  must  be  held  to  involve,  at  the 
least,  some  few  universal  principles,  convertible,  with  due  modification, 
to  other  instances.  It  will  be  strange  indeed  if  a  combination  of  reli- 
gious and  secular  elements,  moulded  by  the  very  hand  of  Qod,  should 
be  found  to  yield  to  our  modem  eyes  no  instruction,  or  none  of  prac- 
tical import.  Far  from  admitting  so  irreverent  a  supposition,  we  should 
boldly  advance  the  principle  that  the  Mosaic  sacerdottd  institute, 
stripped  of  whatever  was  special  and  temporary,  and  reduced  to  its 
pure  ideal,  or  abstract  value,  would  furnish  the  best  possible  ground- 
work of  a  national  religious  polity ;  and  it  may  readily  be  shown,  that 
no  permanent  or  universal  rule  of  the  Christian  dispensation  prohibits 
the  use  it  might  seem  expedient  to  make  of  such  a  pattern/'*-* 
pp.  89,  90. 

Having  made  allowaiices  for  several  peculiarities  in  the 
Jewish  systems,  we  find  upon  the  above-mentioned  principle, 
the  following  rudiments  of  church  polity  to  which  Christianity 
has  an  equal  claim.  1st,  That  the  clergy  should  be  independent 
in  their  relation  to  the  people ;  no  popular  will  or  caprice  should 
be  able  to  affect  their  pecuniary  competence,  their  appointment 
9r  removal:  for  such  was  the  position  of  the  tribe  of  Levi. 
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£d\j,  That  nevertheless,  **  space  and  excitement  for  the  sentiments 
of  religious  public  spirit/'  should  be  allowed  the  people ;  for  the 
Jews,  by  an  annual  voluntary  gratuity  to  the  priests,  and  by  their 
liberality  in  keeping  the  Temple  in  repairs^  had  constant  oppor- 
tunities of  indulging  an  expansion  of  spiritual  gratitude  to  their 
teachers  and  their  God.  Sdly^  That  religious  influence  should, 
in  just  proportions,  be  shared  between  the  hierarchy  and  some 
other  party :  ''  or^  as  interpreted  into  a  modem  sense,  a  perfect 
liberty  of  animadversion  upon  clerical  conduct  should  be  exer- 
cised by  persons  not  of  the  clerical  order;"  for,  during  the 
Aaronic  priesthood,  many  individuals,  not  of  that  house,  enjoyed 
the  prophetic  function,  and  often  by  the  severest  rebukes  stayed 
the  advance  of  ghostly  encroachment  and  domination  t  4thly  and 
lastly,  That  a  reciprocal  corrective  influence  should  subsist  be- 
tween the  sacerdotal  and  civil  powers  ;  for  the  priests  and  Levites 
were  among  the  barons  and  knights  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
so  had  an  interest  in  resisting  the  monarchical  encroachments, 
whilst  on  the  other  hand,  the  conduct  of  David,  Asa,  Jehoshaphati 
Hezekiah,  and  Josiah,  exemplify  a  re-action. 

^*  We  are  bold  to  conjecture,'*  says  our  author,  "  that  an  ecctesiastical 
polity  founded  upon  these  conditions^  would  at  once  secure  a  just  aod 
necessary  authority  to  the  ministers  of  religion,  and  preclude  spiritual 
usurpations  ;  that  it  would  contain  within  itself  the  springs  of  periodic 
renovation,  without  which  no  system,  how  perfect  soever  in  its  original 
scheme,  can  float  down  the  current  of  time  $  and  that  it  would  exert  an 
eflFective  and  salutary  influence,  not  merely  like  our  present  systems, 
over  portions  of  the  community,  but  over  the  whole ;  and  would 
impart  a  religious  character  to  public  acts  both  of  the  legislature  and 
the  administration.*'— pp.  107>  108. 

We  would  make  but  one  remark  upon  the  foregoing  enume^ 
ration  of  particulars.  We  cannot  discern  any  analogy  between 
the  partition  of  religious  influence  which  did  exist  between  the 
priests  and  prophets  of  the  former  economy,  and  the  partition  of 
religious  influence  which  should  exist  between  the  Christian 
clergy  and  any  other  party.  We  would  only  ask  what  party  in 
the  Gospel  dispensation  can  be  considered  so  analagous  with  the 
prophetic  functions  under  the  Jewish,  as  the  ministers  of  the 
J*iew  Testament  are  with  those  of  the  Old  ?  It  appears  to  us  that 
our  author  here  makes  an  unnecessary  and  dangerous  admission. 
We  do  not  arrogate  spiritual  despotism,  as  their  right,  to  the 
Christian  priesthood ; — the  reciprocal  influence  of  the  sacerdotal 
and  civil  estates  is  perfectly  suflicient  to  prevent  it.  But  we 
confess  we  look  with  foreboding  jealousy  upon  any  self-consti- 
tuted factious  animadversion  or  counterpoise.  Our  readers  must 
not  suppose  that  we  would  silence  the  remonstrances  of  a  parish 
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grieved  at  the  listlessness  or  inefficiency  of  their  spiritual  guide* 
God  forbid  that  such  an  assumption  of  irresponsibleness  should 
ever  be  ceded  to  any  clergy  ;  but,  when  such  remonstrances  are 
made,  let  the  legitimate  channels  of  conveying  them  never  be 
forgotten;  let  order^  not  irregularity — subordination,  not  anar- 
chy,— be  observed. 

The  next  chapter  is  a  very  natural  transition  from  those  ru« 
diments  of  church  polity,  which  may  be  considered  the  common 
property  of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  to  those  additional  ones 
which  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the  latter  system  render 
necessary*  And  these,  our  author  contends,  are  to  be  ascertained 
partly  from  the  decisions  of  the  New  Testament,  and  partly  from 
the  decisions  of  our  reason.  The  ambiguity  of  many  of  the 
general  terms  in  the  acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles,  and 
the  impossibility  of  obtaining  really  satisfactory  information  in 
regard  to  the  practices  of  Apostolic  Churches,  even  in  the  main 
articles  of  discipline,  government,  or  worship,  must  to  every 
enlightened,  unshackled  mind,  be  facts  of  the  greatest  import, 
when  judging  of  the  merits  of  any  ecclesiastical  polity*  They 
leave  the  field  comparatively  open  to  the  employment  of 
common  sense,  and  the  inductions  of  historical  experience  and 
analogy. 

*^  On  the  ground,  then,  of  these  general  principles,  we  readily  evade 
the  superstition  of  the  zealot,  on  the  one  hand,  who  will  hold  no  com- 
munion with  us,  unless  we  understand,  as  he  does,  some  ambiguous 
allusion  to  a  matter  of  ritual  or  polity ;  and  we  reject,  on  the  other 
hand,  for  the  same  reasons,  the  arrogance  of  the  despot  who  desires  to 
inflict  penalties  and  to  impose  restraints  upon  those  who  do  not  acknow- 
ledge his  right  to  legislate  where  Christ  has  promulgated  no  law.  Fur- 
thermore, on  the  very  same  principles,  we  hold  ourselves  free  to  devise, 
nay,  more  than  this,  bound  in  duty  to  devise,  and  to  carry  into  effect, 
whatever  schemes  or  modes  of  procedure  may  appear  proper  for  pro- 
moting or  upholding  religious  truth  in  the  world,  and  for  transmitting 
it  to  posterity ;  provided  always,  that  such  measures  accord  with  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  and  do  not  trench,  either  directly  or  remotely, 
upon  any  of  its  explicit  injunctions.  The  duty,  individually,  of  con- 
curring with  any  such  measures,  aud  of  yielding  obedience  to  those 
who  enforce  them,  must  be  referred  to  the  broad  principle  which  en- 
joins compliance  with  and  submission  to  existing  arrangements, 
wherever  conscience  is  not  invaded.  To  resist  or  obstruct  public  mea- 
sures, without  necessity,  is  always  immoral.'' — pp.  122,  123. 

The  directly  affirmed  or  implicated  principles  of  ecclesiastical 
polity  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament,  may  be  classified 
under  the  duty  of  openly  professing  Christianity ;  the  isolation 
from  unbelievers,  consequent  upon  that  profession  ;  the  distribu- 
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tion  of  functions  in  the  Church;  the  allotment  of  offices  to 
individuals ;  the  consequent  secular  arrangements ;  the  source 
of  appointment  to  sacred  offices ;  the  counterpoise  of  official 
authority;  end  the  gradations  of  official  rauk.  in  regard  to  the 
first  particular,  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  Christianity 
is  a  social  system,  that  it  enjoins  and  necessarily  cultivates  friend- 
ship and  organization  amongst  its  members,  whilst  it  avowedly 
repudiates,  and  in  its  legitimate  influence  prevents^  asceticism  mud 
isolation ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  anti-social  as  a  principle^ 
nothing  more  subversive  of  all  union  in  a  body  politic  or  body 
ecclesiastic,  than  that  there  should  be  no  organization  but  among 
individuals  who  in  all  opinions  harmonize,  and  in  every  shade 
and  hue  correspond.  As  there  must  be  in  every  domestic,  every 
amicable,  every  national  combination,  so  in  every  Church  there 
should  be  a  surrender  of  individual  caprices  and  inclinations,  and 
a  coalition  based  upon  common  general  agreements.  Sectarian*- 
ism,  because  of  accidental  differences,  is  anti-Christian.  **  A 
national  church,  well  devised,  and  widely  administered,  may  be 
considered  at  nothing  else  than  a  reasonable  expansion  of  the 
first  rudiment  of  external  Christianity;  and  as  a  virtual  fulfilment 
of  the  command — *  Forsake  not  the  assembling  of  yoursdres 
together.' " 

And  yet  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  such  a  Christian  asso- 
ciation should  not  be  indiscriminate;  the  Church  should  have  the 
power  of  admission  or  exclusion;  this  must  be  admitted  even 
before  the  question  is  ascertained  as  to  the  hands  in  which  such 
power  should  be  lodged;  nevertheless  the  two  evils  of  negligence 
and  licence,  or  rigidity  and  sanctimoniousness,  should  be  carefully 
avoided. 

And  inasmuch  as  this  spiritual  corporation  must  unavoidably 
be  distinguished  by  the  greatest  possible  disparities  in  knowledge^ 
in  virtue,  and  in  age;  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  school  for  instruction, 
and  a  school  for  practice,  this  idea  of  universal,  absolute  equality 
amongst  its  members  is  absurd.  The  relations  of  government 
and  rank,  and  subordination,  are  essential*  And  it  is  a  matter  of 
history,  not  of  argumentative  proof,  that  there  were  in  the  primi«> 
tive  churches,  the  offices  of  teachers  and  rulers,  who,  for  the  dis- 
charge of  their  assigned  functions,  received  remuneration.  So 
that  the  doctrine  of  absolute  equality  in  the  Church,  is  not  more 
Utopian  than  it  is  anti-scriptural.  If,  then,  official  functions  are 
to  be  allotted  to  individuals,  with  appended  remuneration,  our 
past  inferences  from  the  Jewish  polity  advise  and  specify  a  finan- 
cial system  to  be  legally  provided. 

Having  thus  far  ascertained  the  more  general  rudiments,  our 
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Kiext  steps  tnwst  be  more  mmtite.  The  inqiiiry  presents  jtsdl^ 
**  whetice  does  the  tlerical  function  ^nd  power  arise;  or  in  what 
manner  is  it  transmitted  from  hand  to  hand,  or  under  whose  con* 
tl*oul  does  it  rest?"  Some  will  answer,  let  its  origination  be 
solely  from  above.;  let  supernatural  impulses,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  old  prophetic  office,  intimate  the  object  of  the  Divine  elec- 
tion. Others  will  contend  that  the  cl^ical  body  alone  is  em- 
jpowered  to  deliver  to  its  successors  the  sacred  authority.  And 
9l  third  (>arty  demands  a  compromise  between  clergy  and  laity^ 
*^  ^xxdn  as  shall  leave  a  power  of  calling  and  ordaining  with  the 
former,  and  of  etedting  and  instating  with  the  latter."  Of  thiese 
modes,  so  discrepant  with  each  other,  which  shall  we  sdect  as 
the  best  in  theory,  and  the  most  commanding  because  the  most 
clearly  authorized  ?  Had  we  no  intimations  in  sacred  Scripture, 
and  reasoning  from  analogy  in  regard  to  the  democratical  inde» 
pendence  of  modern  times,  we  are  sure  the  immediate  answer 
would  be,  we  will  choose  our  own  spiritual  officers;  their  ap- 
paiaCmeDt  and  their  surrender  of  authority  shall  proceed  from  and 
i?etum  to  the  same  source.  But  there  ai*e  intimations  in  sacred 
Scripture  upon  the  subject.  And  in  vain  we  look  for  any  law  or 
licence,  any  unambiguous  and  satisfactory  exan^ple  of  the  laity, 
mdependeotly  electing  and  deposing  its  pastor  and  teacher. 

"That  our  Lorf,  in  a  sovereign  manned,  elected  arid  empo^6red 
■feVery  onfe  of  thosfe  who  were  to  promulgate  his  religion  is  not  ques^ 
tionfed.  The  apostles  assume  thie  same  irresponsible  authority  in  fe- 
liition  td  such  as  they  acknowledged  in  the  character  of  religioA^ 
t^afchers^  and  white  they  JV^ely  admitted,  and  indefed  invited,  the 
popular  ttbnturtence  on  all  otcasions  where  common  or  seculat*  interests 
were  invol^d,  and  especially  in  every  pecuniary  transaction,  yet  re- 
ifterved  to  themselves  the  power  to  create  spiritual  officers.  For 
aught  that  appears  in  the  canonical  writings,  no  other  mode  of  ap- 
pointment found  room  in  the  Church ;  and  the  assumption  that  the 
apostles  exercised  this  power  in  virtue  of  their  extraordinary  com- 
mission, and  on  the  groand  of  their  miraculous  knowledge  of  hearts,  is 
purely  gratuitous.  So  it  may  have  been ;  but  we  have  no  evidence  iti 
«ttppof  t  of  the  allegation. 

**  The  apostolic  epistles  abound,  as  well  in  exhortations  addressed 
to  the  people,  urging  the  duty  of  submission  tb  their  spiritual  rulers, 
as  In  admonitions  giving  to  the  officers  of  the  Church)  and  pressing 
upon  them  the  temper  and  conduct,  the  fidelity,  the  purity^  the  impar- 
tiality,  and  the  meekness,  which  become  their  station.  We  find  also, 
in  the  three  clerical  epistles  of  Paul,  addressed  to  two  of  the  indivi- 
duals whom  he  had  empowered  to  set  in  order,  and  to  keep  in  order 
the  Churches,  specific  instructions  concerning  the  appointment  and 
gidvemment  of  spiritual  officers,  both  higher  and  lower.  All  this  ac- 
cords well  with  the  supposition  that  the  clerical  authority  and  function 
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springs  from  within  itself,  and  is  irrespective  of  the  popular  will.  But 
if  the  congregational  and  democratic  theory,  or  any  principle  allied  to 
it,  be  the  true  one,  or  if  any  such  principle  had  been  contemplated  as 
what  was  to  succeed  to  the  then  extraordinary  apostolic  authority, 
we  cannot  but  expect,  on  so  capital  and  momentous  a  subject,  that 
necessary  instructions,  and  a  formal  warranty  too,  would  have  been 
very  distinctly  conveyed  to  the  parties  who  were  to  exercise  powers  so 
extensive,  so  delicate,  and  so  difficult.  On  various  questions  of  dis- 
cipline, Christian  societies,  at  large,  are  addressed  by  St.  Paul,  and 
instructed  what  course  to  pursue :  the  Brotherhood  is  told  how  it 
should  act.  But  what  article  of  discipline  can  be  compared  in  impor- 
tance with  the  serious  duty,  devolving  so  often  upon  our  modern  con- 
gregational Churches,  of  looking  out  for  themselves,  and  of  instating 
their  bishops  ?  Again,  can  a  Church,  at  any  time,  be  called  to  dis- 
charge a  part  so  serious  as  that  of  dismissing,  and  perhaps  of  degrad- 
ing its  bishop  ?  yet  for  the  acquittal  of  none  of  these  perplexing 
duties,  does  a  Church  receive  one  word  of  guidance,  or  one  syllable  of 
authentication,  from  the  inspired  writings.  Let  it  be  affirmed  that  all 
necessary  instructions  on  such  points  may  be  gathered  by  fair  infer- 
ence from  the  general  spirit  of  Christianity.  Be  it  so ;  only  let  it  then 
be  clearly  understood,  that  the  first  principle  of  modern  congregation* 
alism  rests,  not  on  Scripture  precept  and  precedent,  but  upon  general 
and  vague  inferences. 

*^  If  the  apostolic  writings  afford  a  single  particle  of  evidence,  di- 
rect or  indirect,  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  the  popular  origination,  or 
popular  control  of  the  clerical  office,  let  it  be  produced.  If  not,  even  if  we 
should  admit  by  accommodation  the  propriety  of  some  sort  of  popular  in- 
fluence in  this  behalf,  we  must  do  so  manifestly  in  contradiction  to  the 
principle  of  the  sufficiency,  and  the  sole  authority  of  Scripture,  in 
matters  of  Church  polity.  The  two  principles  of  modern  democracy 
in  Church  affairs,  and  of  an  unbending  adherence  to  the  letter  of 
Scripture  in  what  relates  to  worship  and  government,  are  abhorrent, 
the  one  of  the  other." — ^pp.  153 — 155. 

But  notwithstanding  this  decisive  language,  the  author,  in  a 
subsequent  paragraph^  is  most  desirous  of  proving  that  the  people 
had  their  voice  in  many  of  the  minor  arrangements  of  their  eccle- 
siastical assemblies,  so  that  the  priesthood  was  kept  from  being 
self-evolved  and  irresponsible.  Having  so  far  satisfied  his  desire 
for  the  symmetry  of  his  theory,  he  proceeds  to  the  final  topic  of 
official  gradation.  He  premises  that  so  scanty,  so  informal,  so 
ambiguous  are  the  apostolic  statements  respecting  Church  govern- 
ment, as  to  lead  us  shrewdly  to  conjecture  that  no  exact  polity 
was  intended  to  be  authoritatively  enjoined;  that  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  under  the  eye  and  with  the  approbation  of  the 
apostles,  different  forms  of  church  government  existed,  one  adapt- 
ing itself  to  the  republican  Hellenist,  and  another  to  the  aristo- 
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cratical  Roman ;  that  no  essential  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon 
the  etymological  analysis  of  Scripture  terms  of  office,  since  they 
were  used  convertibly  and  with  such  latitude  interchanged,  that 
at  one  time  our  Lord  is  declared  to  be  both  bishop  and  deacon ; 
presbyters  are  styled  bishops — bishops,  teachers  or  helpers,  and 
a  primate  exhorted  in  one  place  to  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist, 
and  in  another  place  fully  to  discharge  the  office  of  a  deacon. 
He  then  argues,  that,  having  ascertained  the  united  force  of  these 
premises,  we  should  reason  upon  the  probable  mode  in  which 
Christianity  was  primitively  propagated,  and,  with  the  above  qua- 
lifications, infer  the  probable  forms  of  government  which  were 
consequent.  This  is  the  outline  of  his  theory: — Christianity, 
unless  enfeebled  or  under  extraordinary  disadvantages,  must  dif- 
fuse itself  from  the  centre  where  it  was  first  planted.  The  Gospel, 
in  the  hands  of  its  first  promulgators,  did  so  spread.  In  towns 
the  converts  became  numerous,  and  they  quickly  formed  them-* 
selves  into  several  congregations,  several  frequently  being  in  one 
city  or  district.  What  relationship  subsisted  between  these  dis- 
tinct societies  when  in  the  same  locality  ?  Were  they  organized 
or  independent;  were  their  clergy  insulated  or  combined? 

"  The  spirit  and  precepts  of  the  Gospel  demand,  and  its  diffiision 
and  maintenance  as  an  external  constitution  require,  that  all  Christians 
within  the  walls  of  a  city,  or  within  the  circuit  of  a  district,  should  re- 
Cognize  each  other  as  such,  and  should  co-operate  to  promote  theit 
common  welfare.  They  are  in  fact  related  by  juxta-position ;  it  is 
impossible  that  they  should  be  ignorant  of  each  other's  existence  as 
Christians:  they  are  therefore  bound  to  maintain  fellowship;  or  if 
they  neglect  to  do  so,  nothing  can  preserve  them  from  running  into 
rivalry  and  faction.  Unless  molten  into  one  mass,  and  unless  com- 
mingled in  every  possible  manner,  by  interchange  of  offices,  the  strong 
natural  tendency  to  jealousy  and  division  among  separate  corporations 
will  quickly  and  certainly  come  into  play,  to  the  infinite  damage  of  all, 
and  the  dishonour  of  religion.'' — p.  168. 

Now  how  did  this  combination  of  the  laity  affect  the  clergy  i 
They  who  were  thus  the  officers  of  an  united  community  became 
a  body, — and  then  nothing  could  avert  hierarchical  subordination. 
This  provided  for  an  interchange  of  religious  duties  among  their 
congregations, — prevented  their  individual  dependence  upon 
their  individual  society, — and  counteracted  the  natural  tendency 
to  rivalries  and  jealousy.  Was  this  subordination  episcopal? 
^'  Those  who  read  Church  history  purely  as  history,  and  who 
care  little  what  present  interest  it  may  favour,  will  not,  we  ima- 
gine, hesitate  to  conclude  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  Churches 
of  the  first  century  were  episcopal;   or  that  nineteen  out  of 
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England  should  be  humbled,  he  demands  not  only  as  her  right, 
but  as  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  British  Constitution,  that 
greater  and  more  independent  prerogatives  should  be  conceded 
to  her.  And,  therefore,  as  the  general  inference  of  the  whole 
argument,  he  contends  that  the  ecclesiastical  body  shall  first  of 
all  repossess  her  independence ;  and  then,  when  reform  is  neces- 
sary, reform  herself. 

We  have  so  very  frequently  adverted  to  this  question,  that  it 
would  be  uuadvisable  to  reiterate  our  conscientious  conclu- 
sions. There  are  two  or  three  episodical  discussions  in  this 
volume,  which,  we  think,  deserve  attention,  and  we  shall  therefore 
a  little  longer  presume  upon  the  patience  of  our  reader. 

The  previous  works  of  our  author  left  us  in  much  doubt  whe- 
ther we  could  classify  him  among  episcopalians  or  seceders.  His 
avowed  candour  was  so  well  sustained,  however,  that  we  were  sure 
he  was  the  friend  of  both  parties,  though  he  might  be  the  adherent 
to  one.  And  were  it  not  for  the  decisive  advocacy  of  Church  of 
England  principle  which  the  present  volume  has  called  forth, — 
such  is  his  benevolent  good-will  to  all,  that  still  we  should  hesi- 
tate. Had  he  written  against  us,  instead  of  for  us,  we  should 
have  listened  to  his  reprehensions  as  from  a  smcere  well-wisher. 
But  he  is  no  longer  amphibious.  He  broadly,  but  temperately, 
declaims  against  the  chief  sect  of  Dissent, — Congregationalism, — 
and  for  the  above-mentioned  reasons  we  have  given  his  charges 
an  unprejudiced  consideration, — and  the  result  is,  that,  on  main 
points,  he  both  agrees  with  and  confirms  our  previous  opinions. 

**  Congregationalism,  a  modem  scheme  altogether,  sprung,  as  a  re- 
action, from  arrogant  prelacy,  and  the  despotism  of  national  churches. 
It  was  the  inevitable  product  of  evil  times — the  child  of  oppression, 
and  the  nurseling  of  persecution.  But,  destitute  as  it  is  of  permanent 
reasons,  and  unsupported  by  ancient  authority,  and  incompatible,  as  it 
must  always  be,  with  the  just  and  necessary  influence  of  the  ministers 
of  religion,  it  will  give  way  when  the  accidental  causes  to  which  it  owes 
its  origin  are  removed.  Deprived  of  the  invigorating  disadvantages  of 
political  depression,  Congregationalism  will  slide  into  some  form  of 
comprehensive  polity.  When  the  mass  ceases  to  be  agitated,  crystal- 
lization will  commence.  That  this  system  should  prevail,  and  be  in 
favour,  where  democratic  sentiments  and  tastes  are  rife,  can  be  no 
matter  of  surprise ;  but  the  fact  of  its  prevalence  under  such  circum- 
stances surely  must  not  be  urged  abstractedly,  in  its  recommendatioL, 
Or  as  a  presumption  that  it  is  apostolic." — pp.  173,  174. 

And  again : 

"  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Moravians  excepted,  the  great  body 
of  our  English  Dissenters  have  fallen  firom  Presbyterianism  to  Congre' 
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gationalisro,  and  in  consequence  of  renovated  party  feelings,  have  been 
led  of  late  to  defend  that  form  of  government  with  warmth.  At  the 
very  same  time  the  evils  and  impracticabilitv  of  this  system  have  been 
so  strongly,  though  silently,  felt,  that  several  important  deviations  from 
it-have  been  attempted.  In  truth,  wherever  Christianity  is  in  an  ex- 
panding state,  a  polity  essentially  ^though  not  by  name)  episcopal, 
takes  place ;  as  for  example,  in  missionary  stations^  and  at  home  too, 
where  a  pastor  is  of  episcopal  character,  and  is  eminently  assiduous 
and  zealous,  so  as  to  extend  his  labours  beyond  the  walls  of  his  chapel. 
The  very  pattern  of  primitive  episcopacy  might  be  pointed  to  in  some 
of  our  rural  districts,  where  a  mother  congregational  Church  has^  under 
the  laborious  care  of  its  pastor,  surrounded  itself  with  dependent  cha« 
pels,  scattered  over  a  district  of  seven  or  ten  miles  diameter.  All  that 
is  wanting  in  such  cases  is  ingenuousness  enough  to  inveigh  against  the 
name — bishop,  while  episcopacy  is  actually  used." — pp.  383,  384. 

We  believe  all  this;  save  and  except  that  the  whole  system  is 
so  anomaloiiS;  so  contradictory  to  the  general  laws  of  nature,  that 
it  has  betrayed  some  unphilosophical  propensities,  and  even  whilst 
the  mass  is  in  agitation,    crystallization  has  commenced.     No 
observer  of  Independency  can  have  overlooked  its  modern  move- 
ments in  the  formation  of  a  congregational  union;  its  organized 
representation  by  deputies ;  its  standing,  its  temporaryv  commit* 
tees;  the  title  to  and  the  right  of  its  spiritual  citizenship.     Either 
its  members  are  in  gross  ignorance  of  the  inevitable  tendency  of 
such  a  body,  or,  despite  of  their  avowed  principles  of  congrega- 
tional insulation,  they  are  disingenuously  combining  into  an  or- 
ganized polity  for  the  purpose  of  more  vigorously  playing  their 
part  in  our  present  struggle.    Their  advocates  may  dare  us  to  the 
proof  by  pointing  to  the  present  state ;  but  the  principles  mvolved 
in  their  behaviour  have  not  had  suiBcient  time,  as  yet,  for  develop- 
ment.    The  whole  lump  has  elements  so  heterogeneous, — here 
chaff, — there  bran, — there  good   meal,  that  the  leaven,  as  yet^ 
has  been  unable  thoroughly  to   permeate  the  mass.     But  who 
will  deny  as  at  all  improbable,  that  an  embodied  order  of  minis- 
ters,— mingled  with  but  certainly  not  equipoised  by  laity, — will 
soon  insensibly  glide  into  a  consolidated  estate  in  their  spiritual 
republic  i     And  amongst  this  association  are  all  of  equal  talents, 
equal  mildness ;  none  fond  of  power,  and  able  to  grasp  and  wield 
it;  none  of  worldly-tniiidedness,  none  of  pride?     We  would  not 
tincandidly  misrepresent  them.     We  should  say  this  of  any  and 
every  clerical  union  that  formed  itself  upon  the  basis  of  abso- 
lute  equality.    We  would  not  condemn  their  intentions,  were 
they  not  acting,  as  we  think,  inconsistently  with  their  principles. 
In  their  first  step  toward  this  union,  they  may  have  never  di^amt 
of  the  results;  but  we  are  certain  theie  are  some  of  too  much 
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sagacity  among  than^  not  by  tUa  tioM  to  baae  tBtcovepad  ila 
tendency. 

It  is  no  diflScult  task  to  imagine  what,  some  years  hence,  wiH 
be  the  aspect  of  Congregationalism.  Its  minbters,  knowing  tbeir 
power  in  concert,  their  weakness  in  insolation,  will  coalesce  into 
firmer  bonds  than  those  of  an  annual  interview.  Their  chairman 
will  virtually  become  their  bishop, — the  powers  of  the  office 
being  at  first  much  modified  by  his  disposition,  but  at  last  cqii« 
solidated  into  an  approach  to  despotism,  by  the  unequalled  takol 
and  firmness  of,  perchance^  his  successor,  And  what  siagle  bro- 
ther of  the  community,  by  bis  independent  conduct  out  of  the 
union  or  within  it,  will  brave  Ats  displeasure  ?  And  by  what 
cbannel  will  the  laity  convey  tbeir  remonstrances,  or  who  will  hear 
them? 

We  entertain  these  views,  because  all  the  anak^giea  of  bislory 
ODofirm  them.  When  men  coalesce  upon  tbe  Utopian  principles 
of  equality,  every  equipoise  to  undue  ambition  ia  neglected. 
Did  the  Congregationalists  give  factitious  power  to  certain  offices^ 
then  there  might  be  a  general  controuK  There  is,  however, 
democracy  of  tbe  purest  sort  in  this  new  association,  and  its 
twii^sister  is  tyranny* 

**  Considered  in  its  relatiOB  to  the  pastors,  individually,  the  congre- 
gatioDal  system  is,  in  one  word — the  petypk's  polity,  framed  or  adhered 
to^  for  the  piirp€>se  of  circumscribing  clerical  power  within  the  namMP- 
est  iMssihle  limits,  and  of  absolutely  eitduding  any  exettiona  e£  antb»- 
rity,  such  fts  the  high  English  temper  could  no4  lu-ook.  Tbe  mioialer 
of  the  meeting-house  or  chapel  is«»one  against  all.  His  neighbouring 
brethren  may  listen  in  sympathy  to  his  complaints,  but  they  can  seldom 
yield  him  succour :  to  attempt  to  interfere  might  be  to  dislodge  him  at 
once  from  his  position.  No  adjustment  of  ecclesiastical  powers  can 
leave  a  smaller  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  pastor. 

^  The  instances  that  would  probably  be  pointed  to  in  proof  that 
these  averments  are  only  theoretically  true,  and  not  practically  so,  we 
should  stngk  out  as  really  confirmatory  of  ftbem.  It  is  a  uaiversal 
principle  tbat^  to  abridge  esccesaively  tbe  powers  of  a  nder,  ia  to  place 
him  under  a  sort  of  necessity  to  become  a  despot.  Feeling  Aat  the 
prerogatives  formally  assigned  to  him  are  altogether  ioi^ufficient  for  tbe 
free  and  beneficial  discharge  of  his  functions,  no.  altexnajJve  is  left  to 
him,i  but  either  to  succumb^  and  to  sustain  a  mere  mockery  of  authority, 
or  to  usurp  (we  must  call  it  usurpation)  such  powers  as  he  can ;  and 
by  personal  address,  or  by  the  force  of  his  temper,  or  the  momentum 
of  his  talents  and  character,  to  render  himself  absolute.  Nothing 
tends  so  rapidly  to  despotism  as  pure  democracy.  The  cases,  be  ^ey 
as  many  as  they  may,  in  whieb  eoomregatioual  mhiislera  exeroise  a  reu 
and  narestrainsd  power,  enncui  wmg  with  die  freqnent  casoo  of  an 
epiiQsila so«t, in whick tibe wiaistis  ia  th% fireatmm sSf  tkmpmpkpnmi 


b^lk  «ti{qpari  t]n»  fMiezal  mmtmk  iblMt,  to  iA£wlate  ceogregadons,  aia4 
to  leave  a  single  stipendiary  teacher  alone,  to  manage  as  he  can  the 
popular  will,  ia  a  i^stem  that  must  almost  always  end»  either  in  com- 
promising the  liberties  of  the  people,  or  in  annihilating  the  independ- 
ence^  the  salutary  power,  and  the  personal  corafoxt,  of  the  minister." — 
p.  aS4— 586. 

Of  the  gcn^xal  aeDtinieiit»  Mrhicb.  the  above  paragraph  aaaerts, 
we  bave  iaour  eje^  s«vefal  existing  c^empUficatiooa:  and,  aa  tb« 
Cosigvegatiooalists  are  aa  e&quisitely  (eady  at  arrogating  purity  to 
tbeir  ayatenii,  we  shall  submit  to  our  readers  a  portrait^aud  pledge 
Qurselyea  to  its  accuracy. 

^n  eatiauble  body  of  Dissenting  Christians^  acquainted  onlj 
with  his  general  talents  and  moral  character,,  but  quite  unaware 
of  his  dispositioo^  invites  a  miEuster  to  the  pastorate,^  and  he  is 
by  some  of  the  surrouDdaug  Disaentiag  clergy  publicly  recognized. 
During  bis  aovitiate^  and  in  order  to  obtain  the  popular  suffrages, 
he  asaunoea  all  the  arts  of  assiduity,  oiansuetude,  and  condescen- 
sion ;  but  he  has  now  gained  the  chairs,  and  he  asks»  who  can 
dispossess  Qcie?  He  adopts  projects  of  ostensible  good,  and 
although  his  uew  charge  are  disposed  to  dispute  their  expediency, 
their  first  loTe  for  hioi  is  uol  expended,  and  they  indulge  his 
caprice.  But  that  act  of  indulgence  has  added  to  his  power. 
And  soon  he  ivill  hear  uo  expostulation  v  ^^^  t^^//  command  their 
charity  -^  he  will  divert  it  iuto  his  own  channels^  Arrogant  within 
his  church,  interiaeddling  without  it ;  jealous  of  any  ministerial 
rivalry  in  his  di^trictj  and  unscrupulous  as  to  the  means  of  eclips- 
ing it;  determined  to  bate  the  lead  in  every  thing  in  which  he 
co-operates  with  others,  and  resolved  to  co-operate  in  every 
thing;  the  violent  politician,  the  hustings  orator*  he  becomes, 
'^  usque  ad  nauseam,*'  the  object  of  the  town's  dislike,  and  his 
people's  profound  dissatisfaction.  But  they  cannot  divest  him 
of  his  pulpit?  the  law  of  the  land  has  made  it  over  to  him  for  his 
hfcu  Tbey  cannot  leave  him;  for  there  is  no  other  Dissenting 
place  of  worship  sufficiently  near  to  them*  and  their  finances  wiU 
not  allow  them  to  institute  a  second;,  and  worship  in  the  parish 
church  would  be  idolatry.  And  there  they  live,  starving  for  want 
of  the  bread  of  life  bein^  presented  to  them  with  clean  hands, 
and  all  of  them  either  disconsolate  or  case-hardened.  This  is 
what  the  writer  of  *'  Spiritual  Despotism''  calls  "  a  compromise 
of  the  liberties  of  the  people." 

Our  Dissenting  friends  (if  we  have  any)  will  perhaps  think 
that  in  this  description  we  are  delighted;  hut  they  are  much  mis« 
Uken;  with  pain  we  know  its  truths  and  we  advance  it  with  the 
hope  tbati  should  any  of  thi^m  cast  their  e;ea  Mjioa  these  pages. 
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they  will,  hereafter,  suspect  the  immaculate  purity  of  Indepen- 
dency. 

But  this  minister,  from  the  love  of  power  or  of  sectarianism,  has 
obtained  from  his  people  the  pecuniary  means  which  were  neces- 
sary for  building  a  Dissenting  chapel  in  some  neighbouring  vil- 
lage; and  he  has  placed  some  young  preacher  over  it,  and  an 
annual  subsidy  is  from  the  parent  church  sent  for  his  support. 
Woe  betide  this  stipendiary !  Let  him  dare  to  be  friendly  to  that 
church  which  his  patron  esteems  the  nursling  of  mother  Rome. 
Woe  betide  him  if  his  carpet  be  too  gay, — his  meek  wife's  apparel 
too  lady-like.  Woe  betide  him  if  he  begins  a  society  without 
leave, — distributes  a  tract  without  permission, — becomes  a  com- 
mittee-man without  consent.  Talk  about  independency!  our 
young  friend  cannot  be  removed — no,  he  caimot.  The  church 
has  chosen  him;  the  patron  cannot  interfere.  But  he  can  stop 
the  supplies;  he  can  threaten  to  starve  his  refractory  dependent. 
On  our  consciences,  we  assure  our  readers  of  the  truth  of  such 
a  picture.     Can  episcopacy  be  so  tyrannous  ? 

We  are  far,  very  far,  from  adducing  these  instances  in  the  spirit 
which  has  unfortunately  distinguished  two  or  three  productions,-^ 
one  of  which,  in  our  last  Number,  we  unsparingly  condemned. 
We  only  make  the  above  allusions  in  order  to  show  our  readers 
that  the  theory  of  the  writer  of  this  volume  is  true  in  fact. 

But  a  few  remarks  remain  to  be  made,  and  they  respect  the 
general  style  and  talent  of  '^  Spiritual  Despotism."  There  are 
no  striking  marks  of  hasty  composition  in  the  terms  and  struc- 
ture of  his  sentences ;  but  there  are  frequent  ones  in  his  logic. 
As  far  as  it  is  carried  out,  it  is  correct;  but  its  arguments  are  not 
lucidly  disposed.  In  truth,  the  author  brings  nothing  forth  that 
can  be  called  clean  in  thought.  We  never  have  one  pure  metal; 
there  is  in  general  an  admixture  of  several. 

As  a  candidate  for  immortal  fame,  the  author  of  '^  Natural 
History  of  Enthusiasm''  and  ^*  Spiritual  Despotism,"  is  in  immi- 
nent risk  of  failure.  He  writes  too  much.  How  can  the  various 
topics  of  the  latter  work  have  been  thoroughly  digested,  the  hard 
reading  requisite  gone  through,  and  the  style  and  disposition  of 
subjects  duly  weighed,  in  an  interval  of  but  scarcely  a  twelve- 
month since  "  Fanaticism"  appeared ;  especially  when  we  read 
in  the  advertisement  that  a  volume  on  Superstition  is  already  in 
the  press  ?  The  worthy  writer  declaims  in  a  high  note  against 
hasty,  ephemeral  reviews.  It  happens,  however,  that,  without  the 
pretension  of  furnishing  the  public  with  standard  works,  we  are  a 
weekly,  or  monthly,  or  quarterly,  whilst  he  is  an  annual  periodical. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  we  would  do  our  utmost  to  re- 
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commeod  this  volume.  Let  men  read  it.  It  will  furnish  very 
many  topics  for  solid  thought,  and  in  most  cases  it  will  forcibly 
illustrate  them.  As  to  its  freedom  from  prejudice,  it  is,  indeed, 
beyond  all  praise.  We  trust  it  will  do  us,  as  Episcopalians,  much 
service.  We  pray  God  that  it  may  benefit  Dissenters  likewise. 
It  should  convince  us  all,  that  amidst  our  inflamed  and  impas- 
sioned  altercations,  there  is  a  calm,  enlarged  spirit,  watching  the 
combatants;  sad,  but  not  angry,  at  the  chivalrous  impetuosity  of 
aome,  and  indignant  at  the  ambitious  recklessness  of  others. 
We  trust  that  this  first  edition  will  be  quickly  sold,  and  that,  on 
a  demand  for  a  second,  the  author  will  expand  his  subject. 

We  may  add,  as  a  curious  circumstance,  that  our  review  of 
''  Spirital  Despotism"  will  probably  reach  many  of  our  readers, 
before  the  volume  itself  could  be  put  into  their  hands,  the  fact 
IS,  that  we  have  been  favoured  with  an  early  copy  by  the  kind* 
ness  of  the  publisher ;  while  the  work,  although  printed,  is  kept 
back  in  England,  until  time  has  been  allowed  for  its  transmission 
to  America,  that  in  order  to  prevent  the  success  of  piratical 
editions,  it  may  be  published  simultaneously  in  both  countries. 
How  long  is  this  system  to  last  ?  or  how  soon  will  the  rights  of 
genius  and  learning — the  rights  of  the  human  mind  to  a  pro- 
perty in  its  own  labours — be  secured  by  some  wise  and  liberal 
enactments  of  international  policy  ? 


Art.  X. — 1.  Oriental  Illustrations  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  col' 
lected  from  the  Customs,  Manners,  Rites,  Superstitions,  Tra^ 
ditions,  Parabolical,  Idiomatical,  and  Proverbial  Forms  of 
Speech,  Climate,  Works  of  Art,  and  Literature  of  the  Hindoos, 
during  a  Residence  in  the  East  of  nearly  Fourteen  Years.  By 
Joseph  Roberts,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Loudon.  John  Murray, 
Albemarle  Street.     1835. 

2.  Oriental  Memoirs ;  A  Narrative  of  Seventeen  Years*  Residence 
in  India.  By  James  Forbes,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Second  Edition, 
revised  by  his  Daughter,  the  Countess  de  Montalbert.  In 
two  Volumes.  London.  Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington 
Street.     1834. 

The  Roman  Satirist  says,  ''  navibus  atque  quadrigis  petimus  bene 
vivere," — Madame  de  Stael,  of  less  celebrity,  that  travelling  is 
*' un  bien  triste  plaisir^  The  one,  and  the  other,  perhaps,  say 
true ;  but  they  are  very  far  from  saying  the  whole  truth.     The 
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Satirist's  obBervatkm  suited  the  t^nof  of  the  tetlier  bt  was  iviitii^) 
(which,  by  the  way,  is  %,  very  beautiAil  one,) — Madame  4eStt8^ 
suited  the  turn  of  the  veuieiice  ^e  wished  to  be  <cotBplelMr^ 

There  is,  however,  mom  to  be  found  in  traTelitif  than  peiii%]p« 
they  dreamt  of  mi  their  philosophy ;  but,  for  mil  that,  i«4atlb^ 
ipaid  was  vaid  in  iseason,  and  it  was  enough.  The  Lord  of  V«nh 
lam,  in  his  chapter^  Of  Travel,"  and  old  Fuller  in  his,  wifl«i]f 
moie  to  those  that  laek  information,  and  etspedaUy  to  the  good 
subject  that  is  desirous^ 

*^  Ut  patriae  sit  idoneus,  utilis  agris.'^ 

As  for  those  that  travel  only  to  oMike  the  gr^md  ixfut^  lo  m 
and  to  be  seen,  to  strut  (heir  hoifr  upon  the  stage  of  life»  th«;4s 
most  assuredly  inform  us  that  '^  aU  the  world's  m  siage^*'  aad  thit 
there  are  very  many  bad  actors  to  be  found  on  the  sbiftilig  sonwi 
and  that  they  are  of  them.  Of  each  of  such  a  di^l  of  viM 
geese,  or  **  grues  calidiora  regna  pe^en^/'  it  may  be  said  ^'A 
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Retuming,  he  proclaims  by  many  a  gi«ce^ 
By  shrags  and  strange  contortions  of  his  foee, 
Jiw)  imick  a  duMce  that  hat  heat  sent  U  romi, 
Excels  a  dunce,  that  ha$  been  IcqU  at  iosie*"* 


Whenever  people  go  forth  to  travel  empty-headed,  they  seldom 
travel  for  much  advantage  either  to  themselves  or  others ;  and 
thus  it  is  that  one  of  those  modern  facilities,  for  which  we  should 
be  so  thankful,  is  very  frequently  not  only  wasted,  but  miserably 
misused.  The  institutions  of  their  native  land  not  being  known,  sAd 
consequently  not  valued,  the  Know-nothings  and  the  Do^-nothifigs, 
the  Nicholas  Nemos  (as  old  Burton  calls  them),  and  the  Do- 
worses,  are  open  to  the  machinations  of  the  designing ;  and  the 
empty  and  light  head,  in  such  cases,  very  often  ends  in  the  empty 
and  the  light  heart, — light,  not  in  a  good  sense,  but  ready  to  be 
blown  away  by  every  wind  of  false  doctrine,  religiously  and  poli- 
tically. 

It  was  on  this  account^  that  the  good  old  writera  of  our  hod 
(and  no  land  has  more,)  were  ao  severe  on  travel,  especially  when 

*  Progress  of  Honoar ;  Of  s«ch  F«}ler  «ti^s  aft  qwintly  as  trol^,  *'  Dlsdidik  tiieir 
'*  peevish  pride  who  will  rail  on  their  native  land  (whose  vxrstfmUi  u  that  it  krtt  suck 
"  ungrateful fooltt)  and  in  all  their  discourses  preferre  foreign  countries,  herein  shew- 
**  ing  theiaselves  of  kinne  to  the  ivtld  Irish  in  loving  their  nurses  better  tliaa  tlicir 
"  mothers." — Hol^  State,  book  iii.  c.  4.  Of  Travelling* 

"  I  would  pray  our  monsieurs 
To  think  an  English  tourtier  may  be  wise 
And  nev«r  see  tm  Iioiin«."-^liei]rj  VIII.  «ct  i*  le.  IU« 
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tbe  Jesuits  compassed  sea  and  land  to  make  proselytes.  It  was 
for  this  reason,  that  Fuller  was  careful  to  say  **  Be  well  settled 
in  thine  own  religion,  lest,  travelling  out  of  England  into  Spain« 
thou  goest  out  of  God's  blessing  into  the  warme  eunne**'  For 
this  reason,  Mr.  Ascham  (in  his  preface  to  his  Schoolmaster,) 
**  did  thank  God  that  he  was  but  nine  days  in  Italic,  wherein  he 
saw  in  one  city  (Venice)  more"*"  liberty  Co  ainne,  ^an  in  London 
he  e^r  heard  of  in  nine  years/'  To  which  Fuller  subjoins, 
^  That  some  of  our  gentry  have  gone  thither,  and  returned  thence 
without  infection,  I  more  praise  God's  providence  than  their  ad«> 
venture."  Of  course  all  this  in  our  own  day  will  excite  a  smile, 
and  will  be  set  down  for  simplicity.  Nevertheless,  we  are  not 
afraid  to  say  it  in  the  face  of  die  di/eoat-dt'frist  of  an  hundred 
mockers'  teeth,  there  is  a  caution  in  such  words,  and  the  modem 
schoolmaster  might  be  made  the  wiser  by  them. 

And  here,  in  our  introductory  remarks,  we  will  take  upon  us 
to  make  mention  of  Bishop  Hall's  •*  Quo  vadisf*  or  *'  A  Ctnmrt 
fsf  Trtt^eilj*  in  which  the  judicious  reader  may  find  much  in  a 
short  spacer  It  is  written  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  diapter  of 
Fuller  above  quoted,  and  probably  is  very  little  known  in  the 
present  day,^ — a  day  in  which,  (as  Butlerfhad  occasion  to  remark 
m  his  own,)  *'  epitomiest  m  >Muiy  mse  men  believe^  will  be  the  bung 
and  calamity  of  iearning.*'  The  passage  which  follows  is  taken 
from  the  dedication,  and  will  show  the  scope  of  the  treatise,  and 
all  that  is  necessary  to  introduce  it  is  simply  to  say,  that  Hall  was 
amongst  those  that  accompanied  Lcnrd  Hay  in  his  "  latt  embassage 
to  France.' % 

^^  Whiles  others  were  enjoying  the  noble  courtesies  of  the  time, 
''  my  thoughts  entertained  themselves  with  searching  into  the 
**  proofe  of  that  ordinarie  Travell^  wherewith  I  saw  men  com- 
*^  monly  affected;  which,  I  must  needs  confesse,  the  more  I  saw^ 
''  the  lesse  I  liked.  Neither  is  it  in  the  power  of  any  forraine 
^  munificence,  to  make  me  thinke  ours  any  where  so  well  as  at 
**  home.  Earthly  commodities  are  no  part  of  my  thought :  I 
^*  looked  (as  I  ought,)  at  the  soule ;  which,  I  well  saw,  uses  not 
''  only  to  gather  no  mosse  in  this  rolling,  but  suffers  the  best 
''  graces  it  hath  to  moulder  away  insensibly  in  such  unnecessary 

•  This  reminds  u«of  the  Irishman,  who  said,  **  Ocli  \  I'd  rathet  Jive  in  Venice,  or 
in  Naples,  or  in  Rome,  than  in  Kilkenny.  Ocht  the  spates  of  liberty  I  a  man  may 
stob  his  nabor  there,  and  there's  no  notice  taken  of  it  at  all.^* 

t  See  bis  Remains,  vol.  ii.  p.  114.  The  spirit  of  the  author  of  Hudibras  cannot  be 
better  seen  than  in  his  sketch  of  a  "  "Hodem  Politician,**  pp.  5 — 34.  It  is,  as  might 
be  expected,  exactly  applicable  to  tlie  present  day. 

t  It  will  be  well  perhaps  to  ^ive  the  full  title  of  the  work.  "  Quo  vadis  ?  A  just 
Censure  of  Xntvel  m  it  i>  commonlrf  vnderteken  by  the  Gentlefflea  of  our  Nation. 


it 
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^*  agitation.  I  have  now  beene  twise  abroad  :  both  times  (as  think* 
«'  ing  myself  worthy  of  nothing  but  neglect^)  I  bent  my  eyes  upon 
''  others,  to  see  what  they  did,  what  they  got ;  my  inquire  found 
''  our  spiritual  losse  so  palpable,  that  now  at  last  my  heart  could 
**  not  chuse  but  breake  forth  at  my  hand,  and  tell  my  countriemen 
*'  of  the  dangerous  issue  of  their  curiositie.  I  meddle  not  with 
^*  the  common  journeys  to  the  minerall  waters  of  Spa ;  to  whidi 
"  many  sick  soules  are  beholden  to  a  good  excuse ;  who,  whiles 
^'  they  pretend  the  use  of  the  medicinal  waters  of  that  spring,  can 
*^  freely  quaffe  of  the  puddle  of  popish  superstition ;  pojseniog 
''  the  better  part  instead  of  helping  the  worse.  These  I  leave  to 
**  the  best  physician,  Authoritie ;  which,  if  it  may  please  to  un- 
**  dertake  the  cure,  may  perhaps  save  as  many  English  soules  from 
'^  infection,  as  that  water  cures  bodies  of  diseases.  I  deale  only 
with  those,  that  professe  to  seeke  the  glory  of  a  perfecte  breed- 
ing, and  the  perfection  of  that,  which  we  call  Civilitie,  inTravell; 
of  which  sort  1  have  (not  without  indignation)  scene  too  many 
*'  lose  their  hopes,  and  themselves  in  the  way ;  returning  as 
**  empty  of  grace,  and  other  vertues,  as  full  of  words,  vaoitie, 
<*  misdispositions."* 

Now,  in  what  has  been  said,  we  dare  say  we  shall  have  exposed 
ourselves  to  such  epithets  as  narrotffminded,  hinderers  of  the  march 
of  intellecty  8lc. ;  but  this  is  of  no  importance, — nay  the  whole 
scum  of  a  Paris,  or  a  Berlin,  or  a  Vienna,  or  a  St.  Petersburgi  or 
a  Copenhagen,  or  a  Stockholm,  or  of  any  other  great  capital,  may 
brand  these  remarks  as  irrelevant,  and  say  with  sardonic  super* 
ciliousness, 

*'  Not  to  know  us  argues  yourseha  unknown  !" 

Be  it  so !  Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  when  we  look  to  the  unsettled 
state  of  religious  opinion  amongst  the  unwary, — when  we  con- 
sider the  ignorant  scepticism  of  many  who  seek  for  that  know- 
ledge which  is  not  to  be  found  in  running  from  clime  to  climef 
(for,  calum  non  animum  mutant,  qui  trans  mare  currunt)^'^^ 
say,  when  we  consider  this,  we  are  apt  to  look  to  the  days  gone 
by ;  and  there  we  discover,  what  many  will  not  be  willing  to  admitj 

*  See  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  687,  688,  ed.  fol.  1628. 

t  Of  bow  roan y  a  man's  travels  do  these  lines  of  Lucretius  remind  us. 
"  Exit  sepe  foras  magnis  ex  sedibus  lUe, 
Esse  domi  quem  pertsBSom  'st,  sobitoque  revertit: 
Qoippe  foris  nihilo  melius  qui  sentiat  esse. 

Currit  ageiis  mannos  ad  villaro  hie  praecipitanter, 
Auxilium  tectis  quasi  ferre  ardentibus  instans  ; 
Oscitat  extern plo,  tetigit  cum  limina  viilse : 
Aut  abit  in  somnum  gravis,  atque  oblivia  quserit, 
Aut  etiam  properans  urbem  petit,  atque  revisit. 

Hoe  u  quiupm  modo  fugitr^hwrtU  lib.  i'li.  10rS*«108l. 
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iilniost  a  counterpart  of  the  present  time.  For  example^  when  we 
turn  to  the  history  of  the  times  of  the  first  Charles,  there  we  shall 
find  that  religious  differences  ran  high,  as  they  do  now;  and  there 
we  know  that  many  were  glad  to  lay  hold  on  the  so-called  *  Infal- 
libility of  the  Romish  Church,  in  order  to  escape  the  perverse 
disputings  which  had  the  emptiness  of  ^'  sounding  brass  or  a 
tinkling  cymbaL'*  The  pages  of  Clarendon  and  other  of  the 
great  writers  of  that  day  will  vouch  for  this ; — and  in  the  present 
day»  not  only  in  our  own  country^  but  in  America  likewisCi  that 
man's  eyes  must  be  blinded  to  the  fact,  who  does  not  see  that  the 
Roman  Church  is  the  refuge  of  the  many  who  have  successively 
gone  forth  from  their  Mother  Churchy  first  it  may  be  as  Baptists^ 
then  as  Independents,  and  so  on  from  worse  to  worse  through  the 
different  grades  of  Semi-Arianism,  Arianism,  and  Socinianisou 
The  truth  of  the  case  is,  that,  unless  they  do  become  Romanists^ 
in.  the  end  they  become  indifferent  to  religion  at  all ;  and  though 
they  be  not  fools  enough  to  say  openly  there  is  no  God^  yet  like 
the  Cyclops  to  Ulysses,  they  will  say, — 

oc  /ic  Oe^c  fciXeai  $  hiiifuv  fj  a\iaaeai.'*--Odyu.  ix.  273. 

This  being,  as  we  know  it  to  be  from  experience,  the  case, 
there  can  be  no  question  but  that  Romanism  is,  to  such,  a  blessed 
city  of  refuge.f  But,  then,  far  better  is  it  to  avoid  the  sad  alter- 
nsitive  of  no  religion,  or  a  corrupted  one  ;  and  for  this  reason  we 
have  thrown  out  the  above  remarks,  as  a  word  spoken  in  season^ 
and  as  a  caution  in  travel. 

The  dangers  of  travel  having  been  in  part  enumerated,  ive  may 
the  more  safely  look  to  its  advantages.  And  how  great  are  these! 
How  ought  we  to  value  the  facilities  thrown  in  our  way!  Travel^ 
if  any  thing,  will  open  men's  minds — will  teach  them  to  consider 
that,  although  their  own  institutions  may  best  suit  their  own  land, 
yet  the  institutions  of  others  are  not  to  be  lightly  esteemed,  inas- 
much as,  in  all  likelihood,  they  are  best  adapted  to  the  diversities 
of  temper,  clime,  and  government.  Travel  will  humble  a  man^ 
by  teaching  him  that  he  is  very  ignorant ;  but  it  will  likewise 
comfort  the  heart  of  the  good,  when  he  beholds  the  same  loving* 

*  Hall  follows  up  this  point  in  sect.  xvi.  of  the  above  Treatise. 

t  See  Bacon's  Essays  on  **  Atheism*'  and  "  Unity  in  Religion."  It  may  not  be 
tmiss  to  add,  that  we  ourselves,  who  speak  thus  of  travel,  have  had  some  occasion  to 
witness  its  evil  effects  on  the  thoughtless  and  the  ignorant  -,  and  then,  in  the  midst  of  a 
court,  we  could  say  and  feel, 

"t~: — zf^^*^ 

1^  yZt  vrar^Ut  0irt^t4at,'*^'Eur,  Med,  651. 
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kindoes •  from  oo  high  which  blesses  his  own  home,  giving  rak 
from  heaven  and  fruitful  seasons,  and  filling  every  nation  ander 
heaven,  if  they  be  wortny — nayi  the  just  and  the  unjust — mthfood 
and  gladness.  Therefore  shall  he  needs  exclaim  with  the  psalmist, 
''  The  earth  is  full  of  the  loving-kindness  of  the  Lord."  la  t 
Word|  as 

"  Ingenuas  didicisae^(le/t^er  artes 
Emollit  mores,  nee  sinit  esse  feros/* 

so»  too,  travel  shall  be  of  infinite  service  in  moulding  the  mind  to 
what  is  right,  and  the  heart  to  thankfulness,  if  it  be  looked  upon 
as  a  means  to  an  end.  Hence  it  is  that  knowledge  is  increased, 
Science  advanced.  Hence  it  is  that  by  looking  to  whatsoever  ii 
memorable  in  the  places  where  they  go,  men  learn  to  improve 
that  which  is  deficient  amongst  themselves;  and  thus,  in  whatever 
light  we  look  upon  the  boon  of  national  intercourse,  provided 
only  that  it  be  with  care  and  caution,  we  shall  not  fail  to  see  ad- 
vantages to  our  hand,  and  instruction  likewise ;  so  that  the  travel- 
ler, wheresoever  he  is,  may  still  be  enabled  to  say,  he  has  fallen 
on  a  pleasant  place. 

This  being  our  opinion  of  travel,  we  would  lay  before  our 
readers  for  their  gratification,  and  perhaps  their  instruction  too, 
(for  as  they  grow  old  they  may  day  by  day  grow  wiser,)  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  letter  of  Anacharsis  to  Crcesus*  : — 

^''EycD,  jSaoriXfu  AuSwy,  a^ly^MU  h^  ri^v  rcSy  *EXXifya)y,  SiSax^' 
^*  (r^ftffvo^  ^01}  T^  T8TC0V  xai  ff^injSgJjxara.   YfuaS  S'tfSev,  HofMH,  &Kk 

^  9rgd  lusyaXH  iFOi8fisyo$  iv  yvdfji^^f  roi  yMyicriai.** 

Anacharsis,  we  see,  went  forth  on  his  travels,  not  only-^like 
the  other  great  names  in  ancient  story,  the  Platos  and  the  Aris- 
totles-^to  get  learning  and  information,  but  also  with  the  intent 
to  return  home  a  better  man.  Thiis  he  turned  his  travel  to  good 
account ;  and  so  do  all  who  mark,  and  learn,  and  write  for  the 
benefit  of  their  countrymen,  as  Mr.  Roberts  and  Mr.  Forbes. 
They  went  forth  in  a  good  heart  and  with  a  right  mind,  bearing 
with  them  the  word  of  God,  and  determining  to  digest  it  inwardly 
for  themselves,  and  to  elucidate  it,  as  far  as  they  might,  by  the 
Orientalisms  of  the  present  day,  and  of  the  past ;  and  as  there  is 
little  change  in  the  customs  and  the  manners  and  the  expressions 
of  the  East,  they  have  both  laboured  well  in  their  own  vineyard* 

•  It  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  Anachanit'  Life  in  Diogenes  Laertios,  lib.  i.  Mct 
105.    £d.  Ami^lodami,  1698,  p.  6Q. 
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Od  looking  to  the  republication  of  the  Oriental  Memoirs  by 
Forbes,  and  to  Mr.  Roberts'  new  work,  **  Oriental  lUustrationv 
of  the  Scriptures/'  we  have  indeed  received  as  much  instruction 
as  delight ;  and  the  one  and  the  other  have  recalled  to  our  niind» 
these  beautiful  lines,  which  will  be  immediately  recognized  :*-^ 

"  When  one,  that  holds  communion  with  the  skies, 
Has  filled  his  urn  where  these  pure  waters  rise, 
And  once  more  mingles  with  us  meaner  things, 
Tis  e'en  as  if  an  angel  shook  his  wings ; 
Immortal  fragrance  fills  the  circuit  wide, 
That  tells  us  whence  his  treasures  are  supplied. 
So  when  a  ship  well  freighted  with  the  stores 
The  sun  matures  on  India's  spicy  shores, 
Has  dropped  her  anchor,  and  her  canvass  furl'd, 
In  some  safe  haven  of  our  western  world, 
'Twere  vain  inquiry  to  the  port  she  went — 
The  gale  informs  us,  laden  with  the  scent/^  « 

With  regard  to  Mn  Forbes'  work,  as  it  is  now  hastening  to 
complete  its  fifth  lustre,  of  course  there  is  little  that  we  shall  havis 
to  remark ;  and  we  have  merely  added  it  to  the  heading  of  our 
article  that  we  may  recommend  the  republication,  which,  though 
destitute  of  the  costly  garniture  of  the  former  edition,  is  neverthe** 
less  well  got  up,  and  in  a  portable  shape,  and  not  more  expensive 
than  might  be  expected.  What  we  have  to  remark  about  this 
reprint  we  will  say  at  once,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  give  that 
space  for  extracts  from  Mr*  Roberts'  work,  which>  being  new,  calls 
for  a  closer  examination. 

What  has  been  done,  then,  by  the  Countess  de  Montalbert,* 
who  has  revised  it,  is  this :  She  has  followed  the  advice  of  the 
reviewerf  of  the  original  quartos,  (we  believe,  Southey,)  and  has 
cut  out  a  vast  deal  of  unnecessary  and  almost  frivolous  quotations 
•^quotations,  at  least,  to  which  a  reference  would  have  been 
suincient.  The  reader  may  see  to  what  e^ftent  this  useful  ampu- 
tation has  been  made,  by  referring  to  the  original  edition,  vol^  i; 
pp.  104,  114,  124,  15S,  250,  where  the  extracts  from  the  Horae, 
Biblicffi,  from  Dr.  Fryer's  Letters,  with  an  account  of  the  appli- 
cation to  the  Court  of  Directors  for  increase  in  the  writer^s  pay^^ 
from  the  Odyssey  (in  the  translation),  from  Lord  Lyttlefoii,  and. 
from  Sir  William  Jones,  have  very  properly  been  cut  out.    This, 

*  Thert  is  a  curious  mistake  in  the  Biographical  Sketch,  which,  we  suppose,  is  ta^ 
be  attributed  not  to  the  Countess,  but  to  the  corrector  of  the  press*  In  p.  6,  we  read, 
that  Mr.  Forbes  "  had  more  of  that  Christian  charity  recommended  by  St,  Peters  which 
auffetetb  long  and  is  kind,  and  thinketh  no  evil/'  &c.  No  doubt  St*  Peter,  by  impU- 
cation,  says  as  much ;  but  then  the  words  being  found  in  1  Cor.  ziii.,  to  attribute  wssti' 
to  him  is  robbing  Paul  to  pay  Peter,  contraiy  to  the  usual  form  of  the  adage. 

t  S^  the  Quarterly  Bevisw  for  October,  1814,  N0.XXIIL,  p.  182. 
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will  serve  as  %  specimen  of  what  has  been  done  throughout  the 
work,  and,  owing  to  this,  we  have  it  now  in  two  fair-sized  octavo 
volumes.  In  this,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  make  out,  the 
revision  of  the  Countess  de  Montalbert  consists.  One  thing  we 
are  inclined  to  think,  which  is  this :  that  she  did  not  herself  look 
to  the  sheets  as  they  passed  through  the  press,  or  there  would  not 
have  been  so  long  a  list  of  typographical  errors  as  there  is  in  a 
work  so  easy  for  correction.  So,  however,  it  is ;  and  though  it 
might  not  have  been,  we  give  as  a  palliative  the  following  quaint 
sentence,  which  the  reader  who  is  curious  may  find,  under  the 
head  of  Erratai  in  Cotton  Mather's  *^  Magnalia  Christi  Ameri- 
cana":— 

**  Reader,  Carthagena  was  of  the  mind,  that  unto  those  thru 
'*  things  which  the  ancients  held  impossible,  there  should  be 

added  this  fourth,  to  find  a  book  printed  without  erratas.    It 

seems,  the  hands  of  Briareus  and  the  eyes  of  Argus  will  not 
•'  prevent  them.*** 

In  recommending  the  book  to  all  who  are  anxious  to  look  into 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  East»  illustrative  of  Holy  Writ,-^ 
in  recommending  it  as  a  book  written  in  the  fulness  of  Christian 
faith,  and  only  intended  to  do  good, — we  do  but  do  our  duty.  Id 
truth,  we  can  scarcely  call  to  our  minds  a  man  more  simply  good 
tfian  the  late  Mr.  Forbes.  Without  any  noise,  any  ostentation-- 
in  a  word,  without  anything  to  offend  a  brother  in  his  writings  or 
in  his  life,  he  passed  amongst  men  as  one  *^  driven  by  strong 
benevolence  of  soul"  to  do  good,  and  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God 
his  Saviour  in  all  things,  and  he  is  gone  to  his  rest. 

(*  —————  Ugov  wrvov 

We  said  above,  that  the  quotations  with  which  the  first  edition 
of  this  work  were  loaded  are  wisely  omitted.  We  could  wish| 
however,  that  the  following,  from  the  old  traveller  Cassar  Fred&> 
ricke,  had  been  retained  as  an  introduction : — 

**  Seeing  the  Almighty  hath  given  me  grace  to  return  to  my 
native  country,  after  having  for  eighteen  years  coasted  and  tra* 
veiled  in  the  Indies,  I  thought  it  good,  as  briefly  as  I  could,  to 
^  write  and  set  forth  this  voyage  made  by  me,  with  the  marvellous 
''  things  I  have  seen  in  my  travels;  the  mighty  princes  that  govern 
^'  those  countries ;  their  religion  and  faith  that  they  have ;  the 
'*  rites  and  customs  which  they  use  and  live  by ;  of  the  divers 
*'  success  that  happened  unto  nie ;  and  how  many  of  these  coun- 
**  tries  are  abounding  in  spices,  drugs,  and  jewels.  And  that 
o  my  countrymen  may  more  commodiously  rejoice  at  this  my 

*  Book,  viu  p.  1 18,  ed.  fol.  1702. 
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travel,  I  have  caused  it  to  be  printed  in  diis  order;  and  I  now 
present  it  unto  thee,  gentle  and  loving  reader,  by  whom»  for 
the  varieties  of  things  herein  contained,  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
with  great  delight  received.  And  thus  God  of  his  goodness 
keep  thee !" 

We  turn  now  to  Mr.  Roberts'  work,  which  is  replete  with  in* 
teresting  matter,  and  in  a  condensed  form  contains  more  illustra* 
tions  of  Holy  Writ  than  any  other  book  we  know  of»  We  say  in 
a  condensed  form,  because  Harmer,  and  Burder,  and  the 'Frag- 
ments to  Calmet,  might  seem  to  contradict  what  is  here  asserted. 
Mr.  Roberts,  as  he  gives  us  to  know  from  his  dedication,  was 
ordained  a  Wesleyan  missionary  to  the  East  in  1818,  and  remained 
there  for  nearly  fourteen  years.  As  concerns  this  work,  '^  Tros 
Rutulasve  fuat^  nulla  discrimine  habebo*^ — be,  as  his  predeces- 
sor in  the  same  field,  Mr.  Harmer,  (a  Dissenting  minister  likewise^ 
though  untravelled,)  richly  deserves  our  thanks,  and  the  thanks 
especially  of  those  who  are  not  able  to  possess  many  volumes 
illustrative  of  the  oriental  rites  and  customs  to  be  found  in  the 
Bible. 

And  here,  having  awarded  this  praise,  which  we  consider  great* 
we  conceive  it  necessary  to  add,  that  we  do  not  think  the  book 
adds  materially  to  what  has  before  been  written — its  great  useful" 
ness  will  be  as  a  manual  to  those  who  have  not  turned  their  studies 
this  way.  In  saying  this,  however,  we  detract  nothing,  and  we 
call  to  mind  with  pleasure  the  remark  of  Bishop  Hall  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  Sir  Thomas  Cballoner,  a  remark  which  Mr.  Roberts 
might  fairly  make  to  such  of  Aristarchus'  fraternity  who  forget 
that  ^'  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun."  The  words  we  allude 
to  are  these ; — "  What  I  noted,  as  a  divine  within  the  sphere  of 
my  profession,  my  paper  ^hall  not  spare  in  some  part  to  report; 
and  that  to  yourselfe,  which  have  passed  a  longer  way,  with  more 
'^  happy  fruit  of  observation.  Even  little  streams  emptie  them- 
"  selves  into  great  rivers,  and  they  againe  into  the  sea.  Neither  do 
"  I  desire  to  tell  you  what  you  know  not:  it  shall  be  sufficient  that 
*'  I  relate  ought  which  others  shall  think  memorable.'**  The  excel* 
lent  prelate  knew  that, 
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Our  remarks  on  this  work  must  necessarily  be  desultory,  and  our 
extracts  varied,  nevertheless  we  trust  they  will  show  the  multipii- 

*  See  Decad.  i.  epist.  v.  **  A  Report  of  some  Observations  in  my  Travels."  Workii 
-vol  i.  p.  281.  How  beautiful  is  the  remark  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  "  If  thoa  beest  a 
learned  man,  yet  the  same  thing  which  thou  knowest  already,  if  spoken  by  another, 
may  be  made  active  by  that  application.*'    See  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  S06. 
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city  of  matter  contained  in  the  volume  before  us.  And  fintlet 
Mr.  Roberts  speak  for  himself  in  his  introduction, — one  paragraph 
•of  which  we  omit,  observing  by  the  way  that  his  friends  who  told 
him  not  to  expect  much  mercy  from  the  reviewers,  seem  to  have 
been  either  themselves  not  sufficiently  well  read  in  .his  remarks; 
4>r  lamentably  indiscreet.  Hartwell  Home,  wha  was  as  one  bear- 
4ttg  a  ihield  before  him,  has  spoken  more  wisely.  But  to  the 
Introduction. 

"  Perhaps  Christians  in  general  do  not  sufficiently  consider  that  the 
Bible  IS  an  Eastern  book,  and  that  many  of  its  obscurities  do  not  arise 
in  any  intention  of  the  sacred  writers,  but  in  the  customs,  maoDers, 
rites,  ceremonies,  and  superstitions  which  by  them  are  alluded  to. 
Should  these  collections  produce  a  similar  effect  ou  other  minds  that 
they  have  on  my  own,  then  will  many  be  led  to  glorify  God  in  the 
bigbeit  for  his  revealed  system  of  purt^^  and  truth,  I  am  not  so  weak 
as  to  suppose  I  have  succeeded  in  casting  light  on  all  the  obscurities  I 
have  contended  with  j  but  that  I  have^  in  many  instances,  attained  thiit 
object,  few  candid  minds  will  deny.  For  many  years  I  lived  in  habits 
of  comparative  intimacy  with  the  Hindoos,  and  mixed  with  them  ia 
their  joyous  and  sorrowful  scenes  3  and  whatever  I  heard  or  saw,  which 
promoted  the  object  of  my  heart,  was  immediately  noted  down,  and  on 
my  return  home  written  at  lengthy  so  that  on  my  arrival  in  this  country, 
the  manuscript  had  only  to  be  copied  in  the  order  and  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  I  think  it  will  be  conceded  that  no  man  who 
had  not  resided  many  years  amongst  the  people,  and  who  had  not  s 
toleraUe  knowledge  of  their  language  and  various  usages,  could  have 
written  this  book ;  and  therefore  I  hope  my  readers  will  give  me  that 
degree  of  confidence  which  is  necessary  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
work." 

Without  entering  into  the  particulars  discussed  in  the  rest  of 
this  introduction, — which,  by  the  way,  in  all  its  quotations  and 
authorities,  the  Indian  ones  excepted,  shows  more  of  observatioo 
than  of  reading,'"' — we  beg  to  impress  upon  those  who  have  th^ 
power,  the  imperious  necessity  of  directing  some  of  their  funds 
towards  the  spiritual  improvement  of  the  East.  It  is  a  Christian 
duty  incumbent  upon  us,  and  our  possessions  in  the  East  require 
it  at  our  hands.  Heavy  is  the  debt  we  owe !  much  have  we  left 
undone!  Ere  it  be  too  late  may  we  redeem  that  neglect  which 

*  There  is  almost  an  appearance  of  ^ovenliness  in  some  of  Mr.  Roberts'  referenooi 
and]  notes,**«.  g.  in  p.  254,  Herodotus  is  qooted  in  Latin.  In  p.  94t,  the  text  b 
■iottBgied,-*-bQt  i»erhaps  the  substance  is  only  intended  to  be  giren.  In  p«  286,  HonMr 
and  Virgil  are  quoted  in  English, — whereas  in  the  Introductiun,  p.  ix,  the  passage  fron 
Ffoclus  is  given  in  the  Greek.  The  accentuation  of  the  Greek  throughout  is  either  qod« 
«t  all,  or  execrably  bad.  Lempriere,  again,  is  quoted  as  a  book  of  standard  reference,— 
vhereas,  though  a  useful  scbool-book,  it  is  a  mere  compUation  from  Sabstiei's  Sieelti 
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must  otherwise  fall  miserably  on  our  own  heads.*     Let  us  than, 
as  far  as  we  may,  up  and  be  doing : 

"  Nosque  ubi  primus  equis  Oriens  afflavit  anbelis 
Illic  sera  rubens  accendat  lamina  Vesper/* 

These  two  other  paragraphs  we  give  in  order  that  Mr,  Roberta 
may  speak  freely  for  himself: 

**  As  to  the  origin  of  the  various  resemblances  found  in  this  volume,  I 
am  free  to  confess  I  do  not  think  they  have  been  derived  from  the  writ- 
ten word  of  our  Scriptures,  but  from  oral  communications;  and  thai 
they  have  been  moulded  into  their  present  shape  by  the  political  ao4 
theological  notions  of  the  people  by  whom  they  were  received*"*^ 
p.  xiv. 

**  If  it  be  laudable  in  a  great  nation  to  expend  thousands  in  the  ex- 
ploring of  unknown  regions,  in  tracing  out  the  course  or  source  of  a 
river,  or  the  limits  of  a  sea;  how  much  more  so  to  illustrate  that  book 
which  refers  to  the  regions  beyond,  to  that  bourne  whence  no  traveller 
returns!  It  is  true  that  all  these  doctrines  which  relate  to  our  present 
and  future  happiness  are  sufficiently  comprehensive ;  but  is  the  intelli- 
gent, the  immortal  mind  of  man  to  be  satisfied  with  that,  when  the 
rest  is  within  his  grasp?  Man  has  ransacked  and  delved  into  the  crum- 
bling ruins  of  antiquity;  he  has  sailed  through  rivers  and  seas  *  unknown 
to  song;'  he  has  become  '  the  inhabitant  of  every  clime;'  his  ambitious 
soul  has  ventured  all  for  the  breath  of  fame ;  and  is  this  fair,  this  glori* 
bus  field,  so  worthy  of  all  his  loftier  powers,  to  remain  comparatively 
unexplored?  Happy  shall  I  be,  if  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
society  to  which  I  have  the  honour  to  belong,  to  be  employed  in  this 
sublime  pursuit :  and  happy  shall  I  be  to  render  up  my  breath  to  illus- 
trate that  volume  which  has  been  my  solace  and  delight  in  sorrow's 
darkest  hour/' — p.  xv. 

These  extracts  will  show  very  fairly  the  way  in  which  the  work 

*  We  cannot  help  quoting  th«  following  passage  from  Dr.  Burton's  ferrooe  preaclitd 
on  the  21st  March,  1832.  Some  have,  we  know,  spoken  slightingly  of  it,-rfor  our« 
selves,  we  are  simple  enough  to  turn  it  to  our  own  mending,  "  Since  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  Roman  empire,  there  never  perhaps  was  a  nation  which  had  such  means 
of  diffusing  Christianity  as  our  own.  With  extensive  possessions  in  three  quarters  of 
the  globe,  with  our  language  more  widely  spread  than  any  other ;  with  our  commerce 
finding  its  way  into  the  roost  distant  and  uncivilized  regions;  with  all  these  advantages 
— and  many  more  might  be  named — have  we,  I  ask,  have  we  laboured  as  a  uation  to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  our  Eedeemer?  When  I  think  of  the  scourge  which  is  now 
devastating  the  land,  I  am  forcibly  reminded  of  the  quarter  from  whence  it  comes. 
From  the  burning  climate  of  India  it  has  passed  over  the  mountains  of  Asia  and  the 
frosts  of  Russia :  cpp^uit  natura  Mpemqtie  niv$a^iie:  but  it  would  not  be  stopped  till 
it  had  reached  that  country,  which  is  bound  by  every  tie  to  spread  salvation  in  the 
East.  The  voice  of  Heathen  India  speaks  to  us  m  the  pestilential  blast:  theprayers 
of  our  martyred  bishops  ery  to  us  tvom  their  untimely  graves  :  they  say  to  England^ 
that  th%  thinks  of  her  riches  and  her  power,  but  she  does  noi  tlunk  soAciently  of  the 
souls  committed  to  her  charge.  And  will  not  God  require  at  her  hands  the  souls  of 
tbeifi  nirglected  Heathens?  May  He  not  be  punishing  qi  now  hf  allowing  tbam  to 
«wd«r  ia  4««)uMf9*  when  w«  i^igbt  bave  broogbt  tbsa»  to  light  l"-^p.  ]6*  lf« 
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IB  conductedi  and  there  is  no  fault  to  be  found  in  them  unless  it 
be  a  dash  of  that  peculiar  a\uKonia  which  does  not  belong  to 
Mr.  Roberts  in  particular,  but  to  almost  all  the  writers  who  have 
trodden  in  the  footsteps  of  Wesley. 

We  proceed  now  to  the  matter  of  the  book, — from  which  our 
notices  will  necessarily  be  varied  and  unconnected, — a  lanx  satura 
in  which  all  will  find  something  suited  to  the  palate, — something 
interesting,  something  for  edification, — if  not  something  new. 
The  first  illustration  we  would  pitch  upon  is  an  idiom  in  the^ 
Hebrew  common  to  most  of  the  nations  of  the  East;  and  we  do  so, 
because  it  gives  us  the  opportunity  of  remarking  that  the  marginal 
readings  in  the  Bible  are  usually  the  exact  rendering  of  the  He* 
brew.     For  example,  in  p.  2. 

"  Gen.  ii.  16.     Of  every  tree  in  the  garden  thou  mayest  freely 

eat*  The  margin  reads  eating  thou  malt  eat:  and  this  is  truly 
"  oriental.     Does  a  man  who  is  under  the  care  of  a  physician, 

feel  doubtful  whether  or  not  he  ought  to  eat  some  kind  of  food, 
''  which  has  been  recommended  to  him;  and  does  he  ask, 'shaU 
*'  I  partake  of  this?'  Should  it  be  approved  of  by  the  physician^ 
"  he  will  reply,  *  fear  not;'  Posihavea,^  posihaldmf — ^eating  you 
'*may  eat."* 

This  is  the  way  in  which  the  illustrations  in  general  will  be 
found  set  down,  and  if  in  some  cases  they  may  appear  far-fetcbed, 
(and  this  is  not  often,)  the  reader,  of  course,  must  judge  for  him- 
self, and  concede,  as  a  critic,  what  he  would  expect  as  an  author 
devoted  to  his  subject. 

'^  Scimus  et  hanc  veniam  petimusqne  damusque  vicissim.'' 

In  the  remarks  concerning  the  serpent  there  is  much  that  is 
interesting;  but  perhaps  *'  something  too  much  of  this'^has  been 
said  in  Mr.  Deane's  work  on  the  *'  Worship  of  the  Serpent/* 
which,  although  it  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Roberts  and  has  reached  a 
second  edition,  we  suppose  to  be  overstrained  and  over-busied  in 
establishing  an  hypothesis.  It  is  curious  to  find  from  the  work 
before  us,  that  in  former  times  the  serpent  is  supposed  to  have 
had  the  gift  of  speech,  and  that  now  a  wicked  man  amongst  the 
Hindoos  is  called  the  "  seed  of  the  serpent."  This  is  curious, 
because  temples  are  erected  to  the  Cobra  Capella,  and  no  Hea- 
then would  kill  one  of  that  description,  though  it  had  destroyed 
his  own  child.     The  extract  which  follows  is  remarkable. 

''  The  heel  in  the  East  is  the  part  which  is  said  to  be  wounded  when 
a  treacherous  person,  under  the  guise  of  friendship,  has  inflicted  an  in- 
jury on  another.     And  the  man  who  has  thus  perfidiously  conducted 

*  In  a  note,  p.  10,  Mr.  Roberts  remarks,  '*  I  would  here  observe,  once  for  all,  that' 
I  hare  gone  regalarij  tbroagh  the  marginal  readings,  and  have  found,  with  fewexcep-' 
Hens,  that  ihey  literaJly  agree  with  the  Eastern  language  in  idiom  and  figume." 
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himself,  is  called  a  kutho,  veHu,  Jnraven,  a  heel  cutter.  He  who  sup* 
plants  or  betrays  another  is  called  by  the  same  name*:  Should  a  maa 
have  gained  a  situation  which  another  tried  to  get,  the  disappointed 
person  will  say, '  Ah !  I  will  yet  cut  his  heel/  i*  e.  I  will  hy  some  stra«> 
tagem  have  him  turned  out.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  this  title 
18  only  given  to  the  man  who  has  apparently  been  a  friend." 

With  reference  to  the  burning  lamp^  or  the*'  lamp  of  fire*' that 

Eassed  between  the  pieces  of  Abram's  offering  on  the  day  the 
lOrd  made  a  covenant  with  Abram  (Gen.  xv.  17,18),  Mr.  Roberts 
informs  us  that  the  burning  lamp  or  Jire  is  still  used  in  the  East 
in  conftrmatiort  of  a  covenant.  Should  a  person  in  the  evening 
make  a  solemn  promise  to  perform  something  for  another, 
and  should  the  latter  doubt  his  word,  the  former  will  say,  point- 
ing to  the^ame  of  the  lamp,  **  That  is  the  witness.^  On  occa- 
sions of  greater  importance,  when  two  or  more  join  in  a  covenant, 
should  the  fidelity  of  any  be  questioned,  they  will  say,  '*  We  in- 
voke the  lamp  of  the  temple/'  (as  a  witness).  When  an  agree- 
ment of  this  kind  has  been  broken,  it  will  be  said,  **  Who  would 
have  thought  this,  for  the  lamp  of  the  temple  was  invoked.'^ 
With  respect  to  such  an  illustration  as  this,  we  would  not  have  it 
pressed  too  far,  we  simply  say  it  is  an  illustration.  Valeat  tantum! 
Indeed,upon  the  subject  of  fire,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  there 
is  a  traditional  notion  in  almost  every  nation  under  heaven  that  some- 
thing sacred  is  connected  with  it.  From  the  time  that  God  led  the 
Israelites  by  a  ^'pillar  of  fire  by  night^^  it  has  always  been  con- 
nected with  the  Shechinah  or  the  emblem  of  the  Divine  presence.* 
The  Christian,  who  is  thankful  for  all  things,  will  bless  God  as 
well  for  the  fire  that  warms  him,  as  for  fruitful  seasons ;  and  he 
will  pray  that  those,  who  ignorantly  worship  it,  may  be  turned  to 
the  true  light  that  lightens  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world. 

When  we  read  that  "  Jacob  sware  by  the  fear  of  his  father 
Isaac/'  we  are  struck  to  find  that  in  the  east  it  is  considered  the 
most  solemn  of  oaths,  to  swear  by  a  man's  father  whether  he  be 
living  or  dead.  It  is  curious  also  to  find  that,  till  as  late  as  18 19^ 
this  oath  was  used  as  official  in  the  island  of  Ceylon.  In  p.  53, 
there  is  an  illustration  of  Gen.  xlviii.  16,  which  is  curious.  We 
give  it  entire,  '^And  let  them  grow  into  a  multitude  in  the  midst 
of  the  earth."     The  Hebrew  has  for  "  a  multitude  in  the  midst 

^  Connected,,  perhaps,  with  the  same  error  is  the  notion  of  Stephen  Gobaros,  **  that 
the  human  body  or  tabernacle,  before  the  fall,  was  inrested  with  a  robe  of  light ;  that' 
is,  surroonded  by  a  shechinah,  which  served  instead  of  a  covering :  the  loss  whereof 
was  the  consequence  of  the  first  transgression,  and  gave  occasion  to  the  sense  of  naked* 
ness,  of  which  our  first  parents  beCaMe  conscious  immediately  afterwards."  See 
Gresswell  on  the  Parables,  vol.  i.  p.  439* 
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of  the  Mrth/'  "  M  fiahei  do  increaae."  On  which  Mr.  Roberts 
remarks*  *^  when  VMt  numbers  of  people  congregate  together, 
they  are  compared  to  the  shoals  of  small  fish  called  Airikili.  AH 
who  live  on  fish,  also,  are  believed  to  have  a  numerous  progeny ^ 
and  so  far  as  my  observation  goes^  amongst  the  fishermen  in  th^ 
east,  the  opinion  is  correct.** 

Gxodns,  iii«  i6,  is  well  illustrated,  though  the  information  is 
not  new ;  and  v.l6  of  the  same  chapter  cannot  be  better  explained. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  to  the  present  dajr^  **  midwives  in  the  east 
are  taken  from  the  lowest  classes  \^  they  are  not  allowed  to  dwell 
near  to  the  houses  of  the  other  classes  of  society ;  their  habita^ 
tions  (or  rather  those  of  their  owners,  for  they  are  generally  slaves), 
are  always  in  some  lonely  or  retired  place ;  and»  though  they  are 
of  such  importance,  they  are  shunned,  except  when  needed. 
God«  however,  says  the  sacred  historian,*  made  them  houses,  that 
is«  though  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  because  they  feared 
Him  that  ought  to  be  feared,  as  well  as  worshipped,  with  all 
holy  fear,  He  made  them  people  of  renown,  and  increased  their 
ftimilies,  looking  upon  their  lowly  estate,  and  making  them  to  be 
exalted  amongst  the  people.  So  in  like  manner  after  that  David 
had  determined  to  build  an  house  for  the  Liord,  though  he  was 
not  permitted,  yet  the  Lord  said  unto  him  by  the  prophet  Nathan, 
*'  Furthermore  I  tell  thee  that  the  Lord  will  buiid  thee  an  house/* 
(Chron.  xvii.  10). 

On  Exod.  iii.  5,  '*  Put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet;  for  the 
place  where  thou  standest  is  holy  ground ;"  it  is  observed  that 
no  heathen  would  presume  to  go  on  holy  ground,  or  enter  a 
temple,  or  any  other  sacred  place,  without  first  taking  off  his 
sandals ;  even  native  Christians,  on  entering  a  church  or  chapel, 
generally  do  the  same  thing.  On  xii.  2,  '^  Thus  shall  ye  eat 
it ;  with  your  loins  girded,  your  shoes  on  your  feet,  and  your 
staff  in  your  hand ;"  it  is  said,  when  people  take  a  journey, 
they  have  always  their  loins  well  girded^  as  they  believe  they  can 
walk  much  faster  and  to  a  greater  distance.  Before  the  palankeen 
bearers  take  up  their  load,  they  assbt  each  other  to  make  tight  a 
part  of  the  sqli  or  robe  round  tb^ir  loins.  When  men  are  about 
to  enter  on  an  arduous  undertaking,  bystanders  say*  *'  Tie  your 
/os/i3t(7e//t//)i."  (Luke,  xii.  35;  Ephes.vi.  4;  Pet«i.  13.)  These  two 
explanations  of  the  commonest  Oriental  customs  we  have  given 
in  order  to  show  how  simple  the  illustrations  of  the  book  before 
us  are^  and  how  natural  the  language  of  the  Bible  m^ust  be  to  an 
Hindoo. 

t  See  HawkinA,  on  the  Hiatoricsl  Scripture?  of  tike  Old  T«»toioeiit>  p.  81* 
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When  our  blessed  Lord  was  asked,*  <' Who  did  «iii»  this  man  or 
his  parents^  that  he  was  born  blind  i  Jesus  answered.  Neither  hath 
this  man  sinned,  nor  his  parents;  but  that  the  works  of  God 
should  be  manifest  in  him"  (John»ix,  £,  3).  It  is  universally 
believed^  says  Mr.  Roberts  on  Exod.  xx.  5,  *^  visiting  the  iniquity 
of  the  father/'  that  children  suffer  for  the  iniquities  of  their 
ancestors  through  many  generations*  Upon  this  are  added  the 
following  questions,  usually  asked  now-a«dayi«  ^^  I  wonder  why 
Tamban*8  son  was  bom  a  cripple?"  '^  You  wonder,  why,  this  is  a 
atrange  thing;  have  you  not  heard  what  a  vile  man  his  grandfather 
was  i"  "  Have  you  heard  that  Valen  has  a  son,  and  that  he  is  born 
blind?"  ''  I  did  not  hear  of  it,  but  this  is  another  proof  of  the 
sins  of  a  former  birth/' — p.  7^.  How  sad  is  it  to  read  the  illus- 
tration of  Exod.  xxiii.  4,  which  records  the  malice  wreaked  on 
dumb  animals  in  the  place  of  their  masters!  How  necessary  the 
precept! 

With  regard  to  the  ceremonial  laws  iq  Leviticus  it  is  well 
known  that  they  were  given  in  opposition  to  the  rites  and  customs 
of  the  idolatrous  nations  round  about  that  peculiar  people,  hedged 
in  by  the  ordinance  of  the  Almighty.  When,  therefore,  we  read 
in  c,  ii.  13,  ''every  oblation  of  this  meat  offering  shaltthou  season 
with  salt/'  and  fiud  that  salt  is  not  used  in  the  idolatrous  offerings 
of  the  east ;  when  we  read  that  the  Israelites  offered  bullocks 
and  heifers,  but  that  an  Hindoo  (like  an  Egyptian)  would  as 
soon  offer  his  child  as  an  heifer;  when,  in  short,  we  read  these 
and  a  thousand  other  peculiar  differences,  we  can  easily  under«> 
atand  why  it  is  said  of  Tacitus  as  concerns  the  Jews~''  adversu9 
omnes  alios  hostile  odium" — and  of  the  Apostle  (though  not  fully 
in  that  sense),  "  vSuriv  avigooTroig  ivavrlcov,'*  (See  1  Thes.  ii.  15.) 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  when  the  cholera  morbus  was  carrying 
off  thousands  in  India,  the  expression  in  Levit.  xviii.  £6,  was 
used  just  as  it  was  when  Moses  wrote  the  book;  the  village 
or  town  where  the  plague  was  raging,  was  said  to  have  wmiiied 
out  its  inhabitants.  **  Alas !  alas,  the  country  has  vomited  its 
thousands/'  As  it  was  commanded,  so  it  is  now  done  in  the 
east;  when  an  aged  man  enters  a  room  or  a  public  place,  the  young 
arise  from  their  seats  and  show  him  reverence.  **  The  sayings 
of  the  old  are  like  ambrosia.''  (See  Levit,  c.  ^ix.  32.)  This 
naturally  calls  to  our  minds  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus^  who 

*  As  to-tlie  question  of  the  disciples,  see  Blooraiield's  ReGens.  Synopt.  in  h>c« 
Should  the  reader  also  look  to  Lightfoot,  and  afterwards  to  Pfanner's  SsHema  Theologi^ 
Gentilis  puriom,  c.  ix.  de  Peccato  (p.  250,  Ed.  1679),  he  will  find  much  matter,  not 
on  the  whole  irrelevant. 

**  Andiet  pagiias  vitio  par$ntum 
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learned  them  on  his  travels.    See  Aalus  GelK  lib.  ii.  c.  15,  and 
the  beautiful  lines  of  Juvenal : — 

**  Improbitas  illo  fuit  admirabilis  »vo. 
Credebant  hoc  grande  nefas  et  morte  piandum. 
Si  juTcnia  vetufo  non  adsurrexerat." — Sat.  xiii.  5Z, 

It  18  pleasing  to  read  that  **  in  the  East  no  fanner  will  allow  any 
of  his  family  to  gltan  in  the  fields,  the  pittance  left  is  always 
considered  the  property  of  the  poor.  In  carrying  the  sheaves,  all 
that  falls  is  taken  up  by  the  gleaners."*  We  could  wish  that,  in 
some  cases,  in  our  own  land,  that  care  for  the  interest  of  the 
poor  in  small  matters  were  not  so  much  disregarded  as  it  has 
become  of  late  years.  We  say  in  small  matters^  because  in  no  land 
is  the  whole  body  of  the  poor  so  much  thought  of^  and  so  much 
attended  to  as  in  our  own.  The  small  civilities  of  life,  however, 
the  little  indulgences,  as  they  may  be  called,  of  the  poor,  are 
with  them  a  ^reat  matter;  therefore,  we  cannot  bear  to  hear  of 
old  paths  bemg  shut  up,t  old  customs  forgotten,  old  servants  of 
a  family  not  being  found,  when  their  hairs  are  grey,  and  their  hands 
stiff  with  toil,  and  their  backs  bent  with  labour ;  we  cannot  bear 
to  hear  of  such  not  being  found  in  the  old-fashioned  chimney 
corner,  where,  if  the  smoke  made  their  eyes  to  smart,  the  glow 
of  the  fire  kindled  all  the  afiections  of  their  hearts  towards  their 
employers.  Alas!  that  such  days  are  going  by,  that  we  are 
become  more  sophisticated,  more  learned,  more  full  of  schools  of 
every  description  (excellent  when  not  abused),  in  which  the^ 
schooling  of  the  heart  and  the  hand  seems  to  be  waxing  cold. 
So,  however,  it  is,  and  the  hand  that  was  once  **  open  as  day  to 
healing  charity,''  is  now  xujxivov^ioroxftgSojxifyAaf  o^ !  Old  tenantry^ 

*  It  18  added  in  a  note,  **  Should  tbey  be  opposed,  they  curse  their  opposers,  and  say, 
"  May  this  rice  soon  be  parched,"  alluding  to  the  custom  of  scattering  parched  rice  in 
the  funeral  procession.  They  therefore  pray  that  the  rice  may  soon  have  to  be  parched 
for  the  funeral  of  the  owner."    This  is  bad;  thev  are  bitter  words ! 

i"  There  is  a  curious  contrast  to  this  in  the  despotic  governments  of  Aastria  and 
Denmark,  in  both  of  which  countries  the  people,  though  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron,  are 
attached  to  their  sovereign  by  the  small  civilities  of  life.  Well  is  the  present  king  of 
Denmark  called  the  father  of  his  country.  Yet  the  system  carried  on  is  a  rigid  one, 
tempered  by  allowing  the  people  to  walk  under  the*^very  windows  of  the  palace  at 
Fredericsberg.  It  was  the  custom  in  "  olden  time,"  as  we  may  learn  from  Latiroer'a 
Sermons,  to  act  as  wisely.  He  says,  "  There  is  a  king  in  Christendome,  and  it  is  the 
king  of  Denmarke,  that  ntteth  openly  in  justice,  thrice  in  the  week,  and  hath  doofi 
kept  open  for  the  nonce*"— See  p.  IfO.  Ed.  1575,  4to«  black  letter,  last  sermon 
preached  before  King  Edward. 

I  How  much  may  be  learned  from  Shakspeare's  character  of  old  Adam  1  Let  thoae 
that  will  learn  also  from  these  lines  of  Milton :— « 

"  Knowledge  is  as  food,  and  needs  no  less 

Her  temperance  over  appetite,  to  know 

In  measure  what  the  mmd  may  well  contain  ; 

Oppresses  else  with  surfeit,  and  soon  tumi 

Wisdom  to  foUy/'-^Par,  Lott,  tU.  If  6. 
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like  old  servaoU,  are  dwindling  away,  and  time  it  i»  tliat  the 
cement  of  society  were  more  looked  to,  that  the  spirit  of  Levit 
xxiii.  22,  were  more  regarded  I  Well  i^poke  the  tragic  poet  of 
Athens— 

<'  wa/roc  ofUKpol,  fuydkiav  x^P^Ci 

/icra  yap  fuyoXkty  fintOQ  Apurr   fti^i, 

KoX  fUyac  opOdid*  viro  fitxporipk^v, 

aW  0  Swaroy  t^q  &vofiTtic 

TtiTiay  yvuffiaQ  vpoSiidffKiiy,** — Soph*  4jax» 

But  to  return :  the  expression  in  Numbers,  xi.  20,  ''  Until  it 
came  out  at  your  nostrils,  will  find  a  counterpart  in  the  modern 
oriental  phrase,  "  mooka-mattam,  to  the  nose/*  In  xiv.  9, 
'*  Their  defence,*^  (in  the  margin,  '*  shadow/')  is  a  pure  orientalism* 
A  poor  man  says  of  his  rich  friend,  **  He  is  my  shadow  /'  t.  e.  he 
is  my  defence.  '^  My  shadow  is  gone," — meaning  he  has  lost 
his  defence.  ''  Alas !  these  poor  people  have  lost  their  shadow/' 
Most  remarkable  is  it  that  the  expression  in  xxi.  8,  of  the  "  ser« 
pent  set  on  a  pole,''  (so  fully  interpreted  of  our  Saviour  in  the 
New  Testament,)  should  have  found  its  way  into  the  Scanda 
Purana ;  where  it  is  recorded,  **  that  in  the  town  of  Kanche,  t.  e» 
Conjevaran,  there  was  a  pillar,  round  which  if  a  person  bitten  by 
a  serpent  walked  three  times,  and  earnestly  looked  at  it,  he  would 
be  cured."  Again,  in  p»  102,  the  cursing  of  Balak  is  still  illus- 
trated by  the  cursings  of  the  present  day.  For,  says  Mr.  Roberts, 
'*  The  orientals,  in  their  wars,  have  always  their  magicians  with 
them  to  curse  their  enemies  and  to  mutter  incantations  for  their 
destruction.''  To  which  he  adds  in  a  note,  (and  we  beg  leave  to 
say  that  we  do  not  give  ^ny  opinion,  whatever  we  may  think,  as  to 
whether  our  warfare  in  the  East  has  been  justifiable  or  not,)  ^'In 
our  late  war  with  the  Burmese  the  generals  had  several  magici- 
ans, who  were  much  engaged  in  cursing  our  troops ;  but  as  they 
did  not  succeed^  a  number  of  witches  were  brought  for  the  same 
purpose." 

The  illustration  following,  of  Numbers,  xxxi.  50,  will  be  read 
with  painful  interest: — 

<*  There  is  not  a  man  in  a  thousand  who  does  not  wear  an  ear« 
ring  or  a  finger-ring,  for  without  such  an  ornament  a  person  would  be 
classed  amongst  the  most  unfortunate  of  his  race.  Some  time  ago  a 
large  sacrifice  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  cholera 
morbus,  when  vast  numbers  came  together  with  their  oblations.  The 
people  seemed  to  take  the  greatest  pleasure  in  presenting  their  ear- 
^^'>  Jinger-rings,  braceletSf  and  other  ornaments^  because  they  were 
dearer  to  them  than  money,  and  consequently  were  believed  to  be 
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BMlre  •flkMom  in  appeasuw  ihe  gocb.*    When  pecplt »».  rfdi  di«y 
V0W  to  give  A  valuable  jewel  to  their  god  on  being  restored."-— p*  104^ 

In  the  East  one  is  continually  reminded  of  the  Bible  expres- 
sion, "  The  cubit  of  a  man"  '*  The  hawkers  of  cloth/'  says 
Mr.  Roberts,  *'  very  teidom  carry  with  ditm  m  yard  wand;  they 
simply  measure  from  the  elbint  to  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger^ 
counting  two  lengths  Of  that  for  a  yard.'*«^p.  106.  What  is  said 
in  Deut.  xv.  6»  "  I%oil  $hnlt  lend  unto  many  nations!'  is  far  from 
obsolete.  **  Ah !  you  shall  lend  money  to  many  people''  is  one 
of  the  blessings  pronounced  on  a  youthful  pair.  When  a  man 
acquires  a  new  situation,  when  a  man  is  prosperousi;  it  is  said 
**  He  will  lend  to  many  people/'  which  means,  lie  will  be  rich  and 
have  much  influence.-— p.  1 15. 

In  p.  1 1 7»  one  would  be  half  inclined  to  imagine  that  Mr*. 
Roberts  had  mistaken  the  sense  of  *'  peep/'  had  he  not  in  quotinc 
Isai.  xxiz.  4,  said  that  the  margin  has  for  whisper  **peep  or  chirpJ^ 
As  the  passage  stands  we  hardly  think  the  explanation  a  hapinr 
one.  The  explanation  of  the  marginal  reading  in  Deut.  zxi.  6, 
is  much  more  to  the  purpose,  and  probably  correct,  as  it  is  the 
established  custom  in  the  East  to  allow  the  nails  to  grow  in  the 
time  of  sorrow.  The  comment  on  xxv.  4,  **  Thou  sbalt  not 
muzzle  the  ox  when  he  treadeth  out  the  corn/'  does  a  man's  heart 
good  to  read, — 

*<  Quid  bos,  quid  placidse  commeruistis  oves  ?" 

''  The  custom  of  thrashing  com  by  the  trampliog  of  bullocks  still' 
prevails  in  the  east.  The  floor  is  made  in  the  open  air  of  cows'  duag 
and  clay*  In  its  centre  a  post  is  driven  into  the  ground,  and  the  com 
is  placed  in  order  around  it ;  and  the  bullocks,  being  fastened  to  the 
post,  begin  to  move  in  the  circle,  enjoying  themselves  as  they  work 
by  eating  the  corn.*' — p.  iJ^l.f 

What  can  explain  better  than  the  following  illustration  the. 
*^  bag  of  diven  weights/'  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  prophet  Micah^ 
"  the  bag  of  deceitful  weights?" 

*  According  to  the  heathen  dogma  in  Euripides'  Medea,  ni/^int  H(f«  )ui  $t^  '^^^ 
See  Pfanner,  "  De  Sacrificiis"  cap.  xv.  p.  353.  It  is  with  more  pain  than  pleasure  thaf 
«•  Kad  thsM  beauUfttl  lioei  of  CbJorIa  in  the  Fa&ti  of  Ovid. 

**  Vo«  qnoqve  taogit  honoa ;  festlt  gaudemat,  at  aril ; 

Turbaque  ca»Iestes  ambitiosa  sumus. 
Saepe  deot  aliqais  peccando  fecit  iniquos, 

£t  pro  delictis  hostia  blacda  fait. 
Stepe  Jovem  vidi.  cum  jam  sua  mittere  pellet 

FttlmiDa^  thure  dato  tostinuisse  manum.''— -Lib^  v.  S97. 

t  Hefodotns  (£iiten>e,  cap.  xW.)  mentions  swine  as  being  iHMid  in  Egypt  f«r  this 
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**  As  in  former  times,  so  now,  much  of  the  business  in  the  east  is 
transacted  by  traveUiog  merchants.  Hence  all  kinds  of  spices  and 
other  articles  are  taken  from  one  village  to  another  by  the  Moors,  who 
are,  in  those  regions,  what  the  Jews  are  in  the  west.  The  pedlar 
comes  to  your  door  and  vociferates  the  names  of  his  wares ;  and,  so 
soon  as  he  catches  your  eye,  begins  to  exhibit  his  very  cheap  and  valu- 
aible  articles.  Have  you  agreed  as  to  the  price,  be  then  produces 
the  B  AO  of  *  divers  weights,'  and  after  fbmbling  some  time  in  it,  he 
draws  forth  the  weight  by  which  he  has  to  sell ;  but,  should  he  have  to 
purcluue  any  thing  of  you,  he  will  select  a  heavier  weight."-— p.  129. 

In  Deut.  xxix.  23,  the  whole  land  of  the  cities  of  the  plain  is 
represented  as  brimstone ;  so  now,  in  the  east,  when  *'  any  place  is 
noted  for  being  unhealthy,  or  the  land  very  unfruitful,  it  is  called 
a  nenthaga  poomy,  a  place  or  country  of  brimstone.  Trincomalee 
and  some  other  places  have  gained  this  appellation  on  account  of 
the  heat  and  sterility  of  the  soils.^^ 

Though  not  immediately  connected  with  any  biblical  remark, 
(though  arranged  by  Mr.  Roberts  under  Deut.  xxxiii.  14,)  we 
may  just  notice  that  the  moon,  amongst  the  Hindoos,  is  Spoken  of 
in  the  masculine  gender.  This,  as  our  readers  will  be  well  aware 
of,  was  once  the  way  in  which  "  the  queen  that  rules  the  floods'' 
was  spoken  of  in  all  the  northern  nations,  and  is  one  reason, 
amongst  many  others,  which  shows  the  flow  of  civilization  west* 
ward; 

'^  xpeiffffoy  afio^ifiaKirs  irvpbc  opfuvoy 

Those  who  are  read  in  the  old  German,  Danish  and  Icelandic 
songs,  will  find  much  on  this  subject,  particularly  in  the  i£dda« 
In  German,  as  all  know,  the  sun  is  feminine,  and  the  moon  mas- 
culine. The  following  lines  of  Piers  Ploughman''^  contain  pro- 
bably the  last  instance  of  the  sun's  being  used  Teutonici,  in  the 
feminine  gender,  in  English,— 

**  Loo  how  the  sonne  gan  loke,  kuse  light  in  kuse  sdve 
When  he  sey  hym  suffrydeth,  that  sonne  and  sea  made.'' 

*  Tbeie  lines  are  from  the  VUio  WUU  de  Dobet^  p.  353.  Fassus  Quartus.  £d« 
Whitaker.  4tb.  Murray,  18 13.  A  splendid  %ork.  It  is  ascribed  to  Robert  Lang- 
land,  a  secalar  priest  of  the  connty  of  Salop,  and  written  io  or  iromediately  afUr  the 
jear  I36t.  We  wovld  suggest  the  following  line,  from  the  above  work,  to  the 
repealers  of  the  Com  Laws,  (in  which  the  learned  reader  will  recognize  the  German 
verden,) — 

'*  Ther  work  no  pleynte  quoth  Peers  and  the  plough  ligge,**—p.  1S6,  Passns  Nonas. 

Those  whose  curiosity  would  know  more  on  the  subject  which  caused  this  note,  will 
find  it  amongst  the  northern  literati,  and  some  remarks  (if  we  remember  right,)  in 
Sharon  Turners  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  There  is  likewise  a  very  cuiious 
passage  somewhere  in  £uripides,  which  we  cannot  just  now  lay  our  hands  ota* 
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The  Indian,  like  the  Greek  legends,  haire  an  account  of  the 
8un*8  standing  still,  or  rather  concealed.  It  will  be  found  in  the 
book  Paratham,  and  the  extract  from  it  in  p.  135  of  this  work. 
Such  references  as  these,  minute  as  they  appear,  are  in  reality  of 
great  value,  as  they  show  the  grand  landmarks  of  Christian  belief 
scattered  throughout  all  the  nations  of  the  world*  The  same  re* 
mark  might  be  made  on  the  account  given  of  Ramar,  the  Indian 
Sampson,  in  pp.  144 — 149;  though  here,  perhaps,  the  love  of 
bearing  out  an  hypothesis  has  carried  Mr.  Roberts  too  far. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  this,  however,  that  in  every  nation  whose 
mncient  history  we  are  acquainted  with,  there  is,  in  some  sort  or 
other,  the  account  of  a  dampson.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to 
read  the  various  volumes  that  have  been  published  on  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  and  on  other  distant  spots,  without  coming  to  this 
conclusion, — That^  in  a  way  inscrutable  to  us,  many  of  the  great 
historical  features  of  the  Biole  have  so  been  divulged  to  them,  that 
even  their  heathenish  rites,  in  many  cases  horrible  as  those  of 
Moloch,  contain  germs,  which  proclaim  to  all,  that  God  hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men,  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face 
of  the  earth.  And  who  will  doubt  but  that  in  His  own  good 
time,  with  whom  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day.  He,  whose 
mercy  endureth  for  ever,  will  lighten  other  Gentiles  who  sit  in 
darkness,  even  as  he  has  enlightened  us,  though  we  be  not,  alas! 
too  many  of  us,  children  of  light.  For  ourselves^  we  confess  that 
in  reading  such  works  as  the  one  before  us,  and  those  of  other 
climes,  it  is  the  most  joyful  of  thoughts  to  know  that  the  time 
will  come,  when  '*  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  tJie 
Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea"  (Isai.  xi.  9.)  Only  then  let  us 
beware  lest  the  plague  of  our  own  hearts  and  the  evil  of  our  ways 
hinder  the  accomplishment  of  this  righteous  determination  of 
Him,  whose  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  and 
who  is  ^' mighty  to  save** 

In  p.  155  is  a  remark  which  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  met 
with  elsewhere.  *^  Husbands  sometimes  boast  of  the  affection  of 
their  wives,  and  compare  them  to  the  eastern  stork,  which,  if  it 
lose  its  mate  in  the  night,  is  said  immediately  to  shriek  and  die." 
We  have  been  accustomed  to  identify  <rropyi),  or  natural  affection, 
with  the  name  of  stork,  and  to  see  it  treated  abroad  almost  as 
one  of  a  family ;  but  we  never  heard  the  above.  There  will  be 
few  classical  readers  who  will  not  call  to  mind  the  beautiful 
passages  in  Soph.  Electr.  1058 — 1062,  and  Aristoph.  Av.  1355 — 
1359 f  or  who  will  not  remember  the  name  of  Howard  with 
delight  ? 

The  following  is  a  very  apposite  illustration  of  Ruth,  iii.  g, — 
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''  I  am  Ruth^  thine    handmaid ;  spread  therefore  thy  skirt  over 
thine  handmaid :" — 

*'  I  have  been  delighted,"  says  Mr.  Roberts^  "  at  the  miarriage  cere- 
monies of  the  Hindoos^  to  see  amongst  them  the  same  interesting  cus- 
tom. The  bride  is  seated  on  a  throne,  surrounded  by  matrons,  bavins 
on  her  veil,  her  gayest  robes,  and  most  valuable  jewels.  After  the  mail 
has  been  tied  round  her  neck,  the  bridegroom  approaches  her  with  a 
silken  skirt  (purchased  by  himself),  and  folds  it  round  her  several  times 
over  the  rest  of  her  clothes.  A  common  way  of  saying,  he  has  married 
her,  is,.  ^  he  has  given  her  the  koori,*  he  has  spread  the  skirt  over  her. 
There  are,  however,  those  who  throw  a  long  robe  over  the  shoulders  of 
the  bride,  instead  of  putting  on  the  skirt.  An  angry  husband  sometimes 
says  to  his  wife,  '  Give  me  back  my  skirt,'  meaning  he  wishes  to  have 
the  marriage  compact  dissolved.  So  the  mother-in-law,  should  the 
daughter  not  treat  her  respectfully,  says,  '  My  son  gave  this  woman  the 
koori,  skirt,  and  has  made  her  respectable,  but  she  neglects  me.'  The 
request  of  Ruth,  therefore,  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  that  Boais 
should  marry  her.'' — ^p.  156. 

The  explanation  of  cb.  iv.  7»  is  not  less  to  the  purpose. — *'  A 
man  plucked  off  his  shoe,  and  gave  it  to  his  neighbour;  and  this 
was  a  testimony  in  Israel :" — 

*^  When  Ramar  had  to  go  to  reside  in  the  desert  for  fourteen  years, 
bis  brother  Parathan  was  very  unwilling  for  him  to  go ;  and  tried,  in 
eveiy  possible  way,  to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose.  But  Ramar  per-, 
sisted  in  his  resolution,  having  fully  made  up  his  mind  to  take  his 
departure ;  when  the  brother,  seeing  that  his  intreaties  were  in  vain^  said, 
'  Since  you  are  determined  to  go,  promise  me  faithfully  to  return.' 
Then  Ramar,  having  made  the  promise,  gave  his  shoes  to  Parathan  as  a 
confirmation  of  his  vow.  Does  a  priest,  a  father,  a  respectable  friend, 
resolve  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  some  distant  country;  some  one  will 
perhaps  say, '  Ah  !  he  will  never  return ;  be  intends  to  remain  in  those 
holy  places.'  Should  he  deny  it,  then  they  say,  *  Give  us  your  shoes  as 
a  witness  of  your  promise;'  and  having  done  so,  never  will  he  break  it. 
An  affectionate  widow  never  parts  with  her  late  husband's  shoes ;  they 
are  placed  near  to  her  when  she  sleeps  ;  she  kisses  and  puts  her  head 
upon  them ;  and  nearly  every  time  after  bathings  she  goes  to  look  at 
them.  These  therefore  are  the  *  testimony,*  the  melancholy  confirmation 
of  her  husband's  death." — p.  1 60. 

In  p.  176  Mr.  Roberts  tells  us,  that  an  artful  treacherous  man 
is  called  a  jackal,  and  then  relates  the  following  curious  anecdote, 
*'  I  have  been  told  they  often  catch  the  crab  by  putting  their  tail 
into  its  hole,  which  the  creature  immediately  seizes,  in  hope  of 
food ;  the  jackal  then  drags  it  out  and  devours  it."  This  reminds 
us  of  the  stratagem  of  the  ounce,  recorded  in  that  most  interesting, 

NO.  XXXIV.  APR.  1835.  H  H 
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elaborate,  and  uDdervalued*  work,  Southey's  Hittory  of  flit 
Brazils,  We  insert  it  as  a  break  to  the  monotoDy  of  the  syitem 
of  quotation  which  we  have  adopted,  that  our  readers  may  see  tbe 
clear  illustration  which  the  book  under  review  will  afford  to 
tbose  that  look  for  information.  The  words  of  Soutbey  are 
these : — 

**  When  the  floods  are  out,  the  fish  leave  the  river  to  feed  upon 
'^  certain  fruits ;  as  soon  as  they  hear  or  feel  the  fruit  strike  ths 
*^  water,  they  leap  to  catch  it  as  it  rises  to  ibe  surface,  and  in  tbnr 
**  eagerness  spring  into  the  air.  From  this  habit  the  ounce  hai 
^  learnt  a  curious  stratagem ;  he  gets  upon  a  projecting  bough,  and 
''  from  time  to  time  strikes  the  water  with  his  tail,  thus  imitating 
^  the  sound  which  the  fruit  makes  as  it  drops,  and  as  the  fish 
''  spring  toward  it,  catches  them  with  his  paw.  This  animal 
"  traverses  with  ease  the  aquatic  plants  which,  in  many  placesi 
**  obstruct  the  navigation  of  the  Pantanaes  f  or  flooded  Savan- 
nahs. Such  a  schoolmaster  is  hunger — ToXXcoy  6  Kifiig  ylymta 
hiicKoiXos !  and  the  Satirist  might  well  say  in  his  Prologue 

*'  Quia  expedivit  psittaco  suum  xaipt  ? 
Picasque  docuit  nostra  verba  conari  ? 
Magister  artis,  ingenique  largitor 
Venter,  negataa  artifex  sequi  voces.  "-v-Pfrnvs. 

The  expression  in  Samuel,  xxv»  £9.  ^^  bound  in  tfie  InmdU  tf 
iife/'  which  at  first  sight  appears  strange,  is  purely  an  OrieBtil« 
ism,  and  is  quite  common  in  the  East  now.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  bohter  and  the  cruise  of  water  in  ch,  xxvi.  11.  This 
bolster  is  round,  about  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  twenty  ia 
length.  In  travelling,  it  is  carried  rolled  up  in  the  mat  on  which 
the  owner  sleeps.  In  a  hot  climate,  a  draught  of  water  is  very 
refreshing  in  the  night ;  hence  a  vessel  filled  with  water  is  always 
near  where  a  person  sleeps. — p.  177.  Shimei's  cursing  aod 
throwing  of  dust  is  still  to  be  Been,*-xthe  enraged  man  takes  «p 
biodful  upon  handful,  and  throwing  k  in  the  air,  cursing  as  ha 

*  A  corioat  proof  of  its  valcw  oecurred  not  long  ago.  From  a  passage  in  it,  itip* 
peared  that  there  were  certain  dues  which  in  old  time  the  Brasilian  roercbants  «en 
exempted  from.  Southey  had  found  this  in  the  chronicles  he  used,  and  bad  inciden- 
tally expressed  it  amongst  other  matter.  Within  tliese  last  four  years  some  one  pouted 
it  out  to  the.  London  merchants  connected  with  the  Brasilian  trad#k*^-tbe  matter  wis 
sifted,  and  found  to  be  correct,— and  the  merchants,  it  is  said,  have  the  advantaeeof 
the  scholar's  and  the  historian's  toil.  They  paid,  we  have  heard,  the  fottagt  f  tki 
ktUr$  thejf  favoured  the  Laureat  with  on  the  occasion  I 

"Spes  nulla  ulterior :  didicit  jam  dives  avarus 
Tantum  admirari,  tantum  laudare  disertos, 
Ut  pueri  Junonls  avem."— /ui?.  Sat.  vil,  50, 

t  See  vol.  i.  p.  133.    £d.4to,  18tO, 
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goes,  exclaims,  "  Soon  shah  thou  be  as  that, — thy  mouth  shall 
iPOOD  be  full  of  it<*-*Iook,  look,  thou  cursed  one,  as  this  dust^  sd 
•halt  thou  be/' 

ItVoxopKTfio^,  says  Aristotle  in  his  Rhetoric,  2m  o;  sXattov  9roitt 
.im)  ri  xaxiy  kcA  ri  ^aA6v%  (Lib.  iii.  ii.  §  15.)  This  figure  is  one 
common  to  all  nations,  but  more  particularly  so  to  the  East* 
The  passage  wt  refer  to  here  is  Kings,  iii.  7*  ^'  I  am  but  a  lUllt 
child;  1  know  not  how  to  go  out,  or  come  in."  In  the  present 
day  the  form  of  speech  is  similar  to  Solomon's.  Though  advanced 
in  years,  a  man  who  wishes  to  speak  of  his  incapacity  for  a  per- 
formance, will  sayj"  What  can  I  do  in  this  affair?  I  am  but  a 
boy  of  yesterday's  birth."  Again,  does  a  man  plead  for  forgive- 
ness, he  says,  **  I  am  but  a  little  child,  it  was  my  ignorance."  Al 
to  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  in  his  judgment  between  the  two 
Women  and  their  child,  whosoever  shall  read  the  illustrations  in 
p«  196  will  see  that  it  has  been  followed, — as  we  could  wish  the 
other  wisdom  of  the  Bible  were  followed,  which  alone,  because 
Jesm  Christ  has  come  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  can  make  a 
ttian  vHse  to  salvation*  On  the  riddles,  or  dark  sayings,  of  the 
East,  the  reader  will  find  some  remarks  in  p.  l99.* 

So  little  does  the  form  of  speech  alter  in  the  East,  that  what 
the  woman  of  Zarephath  said  to  the  prophet  Elijah, — *'  I  am 
gathering  two  sticks" — 'will  be  heard  now  continually.  The 
rlindoos  use  the  word  two  in  speaking  of  an  indefinite  number^ 

**  Well,  Venasi,  what  are  you  looking  for  V*  "  I  am  loo&ing  for 
two  sticks  to  prepare  my  rice ;"  and  so  in  numerous  other  in- 
stances. With  respect  likewise  to  the  epithet  baldhead  applied 
•by  the  wicked  f  children  to  the  prophet  Elisha,  it  may  be  seen 
that  it  ia  still  an  epithet  of  contempt,  (whether  the  prophet  were 
really  bald  or  no»)  Mn  Roberts  remarks,-*^^'  Some  suppose  this 
alludes  to  the  head  being  uncovered.  I  wais  not  a  little  astonished 
in  the  East,  when  I  first  heard  a  man  called  a  bald-head,  who  had 
II  large  quantity  of  hair  on  his  head ;  and  I  founds  upon  inquiry, 
it  was  an  epithet  of  contempt  I  A  man  who  has  killed  himself  is 
.called  a  *  bald-headed  suicide.*  A  stupid  fellow  *  a  bald*headed 
dunce.'  Of  those  who  are  powerless,  '  What  can  those  bald- 
beads  do?'"  As  to  the  expression  in  ii«  Kings,  xix.  3.  '  the  chil- 
dren are  come  to  the  birth,  and  there  is  not  strength  to  bring 
fortb/ — 'it  is  still  in  common  use  when  a  person  has  all  but  ac- 
complished his  object. 

With  respect  to  the  lowly  devotion,  the  incerare  DeUm  genua, 

*  On  this  point  see  Home's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  p.  413.    Sixth  Edit. 

-f-  We  have  added  the  epithet  wicked,  becdnse  it  seems  almost  eirident  that  they  were 
the  wicked  sons  of  wicked  fathers.  See  Lightfoot's  Sermon  on  Exod.  xx.  5*  Works, 
▼ol.  ii.  1312,  and  Hairs  Contemplations,  to!,  i.  p.  If  99. 
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as  it  may  be  called  of  the  Hindoos,  the  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Roberts  on  Ezra,  x.  1,  will  be  sufficient.  ''  People  on  their  arrival 
from  England/*  he  says,  ''are  astonished  at  the  apparent  devotion  of 
the  Hindoos,  when  they  see  them  cast  themselves  down  before 
their  temples.  Those  of  high  rank,  and  in  elegant  attire,  do  not 
hesitate  thus  to  prostrate  themselves  in  the  dust,  before  the  peo- 
ple. How  often,  as  you  pass  along,  may  you  see  a  man  stretched 
his  full  length  on  the  ground,  with  his  face  in  the  dust,  pouring 
out  his  complaint,  or  making  his  requests  unto  the  Gods.  It 
matters  not  to  him  who  or  what  may  be  near  him :  he  heeds  not, 
and  moves  not,  till  his  devotions  are  finished." 

It  is  written  in  Nehemiah,  ch.,iv.  3,  ''Even  that  which  they 
build,  if  a  fox  go  up,  he  shall  even  break  down  their  stone  wall." 
Mr.  Roberts  says,  "  When  men  deride  the  workmanship  of 
a  mason,  they  say,  Che!  why,  if  a  dog  or  a  jackal  run  against 
that  wall  it  will  fall."  ''  A  wall !  why,  it  will  not  keep  out  the 
jackals." 

We  cannot  help  transcribing  the  following  painful  illustration 
of  Esther,  v.  9, — painful  we  call  it,  because  none  need  to  travel 
much  beyond  the  confines  and  territory  of  his  own  heart  to  find 
the  spirit  of  evil  which  dictated  the  expression  in  the  following 
chapter,  '*  Yet  all  this  availeth  me  nothings  so  long  as  I  see  Mor- 
decai  the  Jew  sitting  at  the  king^s  gate.''  Mr.  Roberts'  words 
are — "  The  case  of  Mutto-Chadde-Appa,  Modeliar  of  the  Dutch 
Governor  Van  de  Graafsgate,  is  illustrative  of  this  disposition. 
A  Moorman  of  high  bearing  and  great  riches  had  purchased 
the  rent  of  the  pearl-fishery  of  the  bay  of  Ondachy,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, was  a  person  of  great  influence  among  the  people. 
The  proud  Modeliar  was  one  day  passing  along  the  road,  where 
was  seated  on  his  carpet  the  renter  of  the  pearl-fishery.  He 
arose  not,  moved  not  to  him,  when  passing  by,  and  the  Modeliar's 
soul  was  fired  with  indignation.  He  forthwith  resolved  upon  his 
ruin,  and  by  deeply-formed  intrigues,  too  well  succeeded.  The 
rent  was  taken  from  the  Moorman ;  the  money  he  had  advanced 
to  the  headmen,  the  officers,  the  boatmen,  the  divers,^  and  others, 
was  lost;  his  estates  were  sold,  and,  to  make  up  the  deficiency, 
he  himself  was  disposed  of  by  auction  for  four  hundred  and 
twenty-five  rix  dollars,  and  the  Modeliar  became  the  purchaser." 
—p.  256.     Well  are  we  taught  in  our  beautiful  Litany  to  say, — 

*  Mr.  Roberts  adds  this  needless  note, '  Men  have  to  dive  for  the  oysters  which 
contain  the  pearls."  As  it  is  there,  wc  may  venture  to  append  to  it  these  carious  lines 
of  Homer. 

"  It  ^  9M  xoi  irirrv  iu  IxQuiwrt  yivoiro 

nii  inc6^»97W¥f  It  mI  h;nrifA^\9i  in,** — 11.  n.  746. . 
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''  from  envy,  hatred  and  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness,  good 
Lord  deliver  us ;"— well  was  it  said  even  of  the  heathen, 

'*  Qaippe  minuti 
Semper,  et  infirmi  est  animi  exiguique  voluptas 
Ultio."— ./ttv.  Sat.  xiii.  189. 
With  regard  to  the  history  of  Job,  Mr.  Roberts  tells  us  that 
*'  the  Hindoos  have  an  account  of  a  ftrftct  man,  called  Ara* 
Chandran,  who  was  sovereign  of  a  large  kingdom,  and  whose 
history   has    furnished   materials   for    a   beautiful    and   popular 
drama.''    See  the  principal  facts  of  the  history  in  p.  £56—263. 
When  it  is  said  in  v.  tO  '*  hast  thou  not  made  an  hedge  about 
him  "—a  common  form  of  expression  still  used  in  the  East  is  easily 
recognized.     "  Why  attempt  to  hurt  him  ?    Is  there  not  a  hedge 
about  him?"    As  also  in  ch.  ii.  13.     So  too  is  the  custom  still. 
"Those  who  go  to  sympathize  with  the  afflicted,  are  often  «/ene 
for  hours  together.     As  there  were  ^tven  days  for  mourning  in 
the  Scriptures,  so  here ;  and  the  seventh  is  always  the  greatest. 
The  chief  mourner,  during  the  whole  of  these  days,  will  never 
speak,  except  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary.     When  a  visiter 
comes  in,  he  simply  looks  and  bows  down  his  head. 

When  we  read  of  the  servant  earnestly  desiring  the  shadow 
(ch.  vii.  2).  we  are  to  recollect  that  the  people  of  the  East  measure 
time  by  the  length  of  their  shadow,— **diesque  longa  videtur 
opus  debentibusr  So  in  ch.  xiv.  19.  "  Art  thou  the  first  man  that 
was  born  ?"  When  we  read  the  illustration,  it  is  most  satisfactory. 
When  a  majority  of  people  agree  on  any  subject,  should  an  in- 
dividual  pertinaciously  oppose  them,  it  will  be  asked,  ''What, 
were  you  born  before  all  others  ?"  "  Yes,  yes ;  he  is  the  first  man : 
no  wonder  he  has  so  much  wisdom."  "  Salam  to  ihe first !  man. 
Again,  when  it  is  known  that  "  nearly  all  the  houses  m  the  East 
are  made  of  unburnt  bricks,  so  that  there  is  little  difficulty^  in 
making  a  hole  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  human  body,  it 
will  be  easily  understood  what  is  the  full  sense  of  "  in  the  dark 
they  dig  through  houses."  The  classical  scholar  will  hardly  need 
to  be  reminded  of  the  secondary  meaning  of  the  word  m  such 
passages  as  these  in  the  comic  poet. 

*'  Bre  ^  Karji\&  EvptTrtSijc,  iirehlKVvro^ 
Toic  XwwodvraiQ,  Kal  roltn  /3a\avrii?ro/ioic 
Koi  ToiffL  TtarpoKoiaat,  Ka\  TOixf^pvx^tQ, 
tep  kffT  iv  "hil^  irXfjdotJ'—Aristoph.  Ran.  772. 

On  Job,  xxiv.  9,  is  the  illustration  following,  in  wWcb  Mr. 
Roberts,  turning  all  his  observations  to  account^^avraj  y  e^^Xxcoy, 
6lx  (Myynr^i  xttog-^makes  the  passage  perfectly  clear. 

«  Wicked  men  and  tyrants  may  be  prosperous  for  a  season,  but  they 
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will  eventiudly  be  like  tbe  long  stubble^  baviog  h»d  tbe  ears  lapped  off- 
This  allude^  to  tbe  custom,  in  tbe  East,  of  taking  off  the  ears  of  com, 
and  leaving  tbe  straw,  as  before,  standing  on  tbe  ground.  Tbe  graJo 
called  kurrahan  is  gatbered  by  simply  taking  off  tbe  ears;  and  rice, 
Avbere  the  water  sl^l  remains  in  tbe  fields,  is  gathered  is  the  same  way. 
Tbe  proud  oppressor,  then,  in  tbe  end,  shall  be  like  the  long  straw 
Standing  in  its  place^  baving  ^  the  ears*  cat  off>  and  carried  avay*'^ — 
p.  285, 

The  interpretatioQ  of  Job^  xxviii.«  seems  more  fanciful  than  it 
consistent  with  tbe  general  tenor  of  this  vi:ork;  and  the  note  in 
page  29By  in  quoting  the  passage  thus,  ^'  the  boasting  high  sons 
of  the  fierce  animal/'  hardly,  if  at  all,  gives  the  force  of  the  Sep* 
tuagint,  to  which  it  refers.  The  LXX.  have  vk  iiriT^(reiv  etmit 
viol  aXat^oveov^  4  vo^pvi\tev  ivaur^s  kicov.  With  regard  to  the  ex« 
pression  in  xxxi.  1,  "  I  have  made  a  covenant  with  my  eyea/'  it 
IS  as  much  used  now  as  it  probably  was  in  days  gone  by-  "  Has 
a  man  a  strong  desire  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  a  distant  temple, 
and  should  his  friends  remonstrate  with  him,  he  will  say,  *  I  have 
made  an  ndarn-puddikiy  (i.  e.  a  covenant  with  my  eyes) ;  ^  I  must 
^o«' "  We  have  not  space  for  a  very  interesting  passage  illus* 
trative  of  xlii.  11,  to  which  we  must,  therefore,  refer  our  readers, 
as  it  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  custom  descending  from  gene- 
ration to  generation. 

In  Psalm  xviii.  5,  the  margin  has  for  sorrows,  "  cords.'*  Th# 
whole  passage  is,  *'  The  sorrows  of  hell  compassed  me  about; 
the  snares  of  death  prevented  me :"  upon  which  Mr.  Roberts  haa 
the  following  curious  remarks : — 

Tbe  Hindoo  Yama,  *  tbe  catcher  of  the  souls  of  men,'  bears  soHne  re>* 
semblance  to  tbe  Charon  and  Minos  of  tbe  Egyptians  and  Grecians. 
Yama  rides  on  a  buffalo,  has  a  large  snare  in  his  band,  and  is  every  way 
$t  most  hideous-looking  monster.  In  bis  anxiety  to  fill  his  caves  with 
mortals,  be  was  often  involved  in  great  disputes  with  the  gods  and  others  \ 
and  in  tbe  case  of  M arcander,  who  was  a  favourite  with  the  supreme 
Siva,  he  had  already  cast  bis  snare  upon  him,  and  was  about  to  drag 
him  to  the  tower  regions,  when  the  Deity  appeared,  and  compelled  him 
to  relinquish  bis  prey." — (See  Southey*s  Curse  of  Kebaraa.)  ^  When 
people  are  in  tbe  article  *  of  death,  they  are  sai4  to  be  caught  is  the 
snare  of  Yama." — (See  Matt.  xxUL  33.) 

The  interpretation  of  Psalm  xxiii.  4r— '*  thj  rod  sind  thy  staflF 
they  comfort  me" — is  hardly  illustrated  by  what  follows.  "  He 
was,  indeed,  a  good  kiog;  by  \m  sceptre  and  umbrella  he  com- 
forted his.  subjects*"  By  the  staf*  or  sceptre  j^e  governed  and 
protected  his  people,  and  by  bis  umbrella  he  defended  them  (rom 
the  iSi^rce  rays  of  the  3un.     ^'  Yes,  by  these  are  we  instructed)* 

*  This  exprestioD,  by  the  way,  if  move  Latin  than  English*    T?tit  rn  Tntrtrtotla^ 
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guided^  supported  and  defended:  Mvhat  have  we  to  fear?  great  ii 
out  safety  and  confidence."  More  than  this  is  wanted  to  iilos* 
trftte  the  Psalmist's  words^  and  more  may  be  found  in  Zecb.  xi.  7^ 
on  which  passage  Lowth  remarks,  **  The  shepherds  of  old  time 
bad  two  rods  or  staffs,  one  turned  round  at  the  top»  that  it  might 
iK^t  hurt  the  sheep;  this  was  for  counting  them,  and  separating 
tbe  sound  from  the  diseased,  (see  Lev.  xxvii.  32):  the  other  had 
an  iron  hook  at  the  end  of  it,  to  pull  in  the  stra^  sheep,  and  hold 
tbem  fast  winie  the  shepherd  corrected  them.  The  PsalmisI 
mentions  both  these.''  And  here,  as  we  have  fallen  npoo  the 
mentioit  of  the  shepherds  and  their  flocks,  there  is  no  need  to 
dwell  upon  the  welUknown  custom  of  their  being  led,  instead  of 
being  driven,  as  with  as  in  the  West,  The  readers  of  their 
Bibles,  especially  of  St.  John,  x.,  must  be  as  familiar  with  this 
eustocn  as  with  that  which  we  foUow  on  our  own  downs.  We 
wouM,  however,  remark,  that  there  is  one  instance  recorded  of 
Ibis  (the  only  one  that  we  know  of  in  Greek  poetry)  in  the  Argo«- 
Ba«tics  of  Apollonius  Rhodius.    We  give  the  words^ 

"  «ff  5*  oiroT  aypavXow  icar'  *i\yta  tnifxavTrip&s 
fivpla  fjLffX!  €(^iiroirrui  &hiP  Kexoprfftiya  irotfic 
ds  aiktv,  6  ct  r'  tlai  irapog  ffvpiyyt  \tyit^ 
KaXa  fjitki^ofjievos  pofAutv  ixiXoe'  wg  k,  r.  k,** — Lib.  IL  575.* 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Roberts.  On  that  difikult  teit  in 
Psalm  xxix.  9;  ^'  The  voice  of  the  Lord  maketh  the  hinds  Co 
calve,"  or,  as  the  margin  has  it,  "  to  be  in  pain"  be  remarks-*-*- 
**  Tbe  thunder  in  the  £ast  is  far  more  terrific  than  that  of  Eng- 
kind.-  The  explosion  is  so  sudden  and  so  vast,  that  the  earth 
literally  trembles  under  its  power;  fierce  animals  rush  into  the 
eiovert,  and  birds  fly  affrighted  to  the  shade*  Then  it  is  the 
people  say,  *  Ah !  this  will  cause  the  womb  to  tremble.'  '  This 
thunder  will  make  die  pains  to  come.'    '  I  fear  there  will  be  a 

*  The  quotations  which  tbe  commentator*  give  from  Polybios,  of  the  swine-herds  Sn 
Etruria  and  Cisalpine  Gaul,  have  a  ludicrous  parallel  in  the  Bubbles  from  the  Bran- 
nens,  p.  95.  The  *'  Schwem  General'*  is  the  head  of  the  chapter  referred  to.  We 
llsve  only  to  wish  that  this  agweable  writer  had  been  pleased  to  inform  himsetf  a  little 
more  open  the  studies  of  our  universities,  before  he  condemned  what  does  not  exist. 

Having  quoted  the  remarkable  passage  from  Apollonius,  in  the  text,  we  are  induced 
to  give  anotliet  from  the  same  author,  which  is  also  an  i,ira(  \iySfMvo$»  The  English 
reader  will  find  an  acoount  of  it  in  that  lovely  tale,  *'  Tbe  Tale  of  Paraguay,"  where  it 
iacaUed-* 

"  A  custom  strange. 
Thro*  many  a  savage  tribe,  howe'er,  it  grew. 
And  encein  the  old  world  known  as  widely  as  ftie  iiew."-^CMlitf  !•  prfSi 

Xhs  w«tdv  in  Apollonian  Rhodius  are — 

'*  IM'  hwA  Sf  at  liwutiw  Wii^^t  *tUw yMhu$, 

i^&etru  hia'&fAtvof  ral  T  i^ofAiyff-tf  ll»^ 
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falling  this  day.' " — p.  324.     The  expression  **  taste  and  see  that 
the  Lord  is  good/'  is  an  idiom  quite  familiar.     "  I  have  '  russe 
furtain;  that  is,  tasted  and  seen  the  Holy  Man"    "  The  Modeliar 
IS  a  good  man;  I  have  tasted  of  him  many  times."     When  we  read 
**  as  the  hart  panteth  for  the  water  brooks/'  and  call  to  mind  the 
drought  of  an  oriental  summer,  and  the  savage  inmates  of  the 
forest,  we  shall  not  wonder  that  the  timid  deer  is  often  driven 
from  the  stream  she  loves,  and  to  which  she  dares  not  return,  as 
her  life  would  be  a  prey.    "  When  the  god  Ramar,  and  his 
people^  went  through  the  thirsty  wilderness,  it  is  written,  *  As  the 
deer  cried  for  water,  so  did  they.' "     "  In  going  through  the 
desert,  yesterday,"  adds  Mr.  Roberts,  as  a  common  observation, 
*'  my  thirst  was  so  great,  I  cried  out  like  the  deer  for  water." 
The  following  is  one  of  those  sad  illustrations  which  make  a  man 
sorrowful,  and,  if  his  religion  is  pure  and  undefiled,  thankful  also 
for  God's  mercy  in  having  removed  the  '^  besom  of  destruction** 
which  the  sins  of  our  nation  have  most   righteously  deserved. 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  2.    ^'  I*he  widows  made  no  lamentation**     '^  When 
the  cholera  morbus  swept  off  such  multitudes,  the  cries  from 
every  house  had  a  fearful  effect  on  the  passers  by;  but  after  some 
time,  though  the  scourge  remained,  the  people  ceased  to  lament, 
asking,  '  Why  should  we  mourn  ?  the  Amma,*  that  is,  the  god- 
dess, '  is  at  her  play.'     Thus,  instead  of  the  shrieks  and  the  howls 
ao  common  on  such  occasions,  scarcely  a  sigh  or  a  whisper  was 
iieard  from  the  survivors." — p.  543.     Would  that  we  were  thank- 
.ful  enough !     Would  that  the  heathen  knew  that  the  '*  pestilence 
that  walketh  in  darkness"  as  well  as  the  plague  of  the  noonrdagf 
were  of  him  who  doeth  what  he  will  amongst  the  children  of  men, 
and  ever  and  anon  assures  us,  that  though  *^  hand  join  in  hand, 
the  wicked  shall  not  go  unpunished."     Could  we  but  understand 
the  lighting  down  of  the  Almighty's  arm  so  as  to  do  his  will»  we 
should  not  be  so  reckless-— we  should   not  crucify  the  Son  of 
His  love  afresh — we  should  not  do  despite  to  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
Grace,  which  says,  through  our  consciences,  to  each  of  us,  "  This 
do,  and  thou  shalt  live."     Did  we  but  turn  our  hearts  to  consider, 
we  should  not  be  fulfilling  afresh  that  wickedness  and  insensi- 
bility which  is  recorded  by  the  great  historian  in  his  heart-rending 
account  of  the  plague  at  Athens! — (See  lib.  ii.  52,  53.) 

To  all  appearance  Mr.  Roberts'  remarks  on  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  15, 
are  not  well  grounded.  In  fact,  when  he  says,  that  ''  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  instrument  of  that  kind,"  (i.  e.  like  the 
wheel,)  was  ever  used  for  threshing  in  the  East,  he  certainly  runs 
counter  to  Isai.  ^Kxviii.  28,  as  it  is  generally  understood.  More- 
over, the  reference  to  the  LXX.  is  not  rightly  translated,  '^  a 
rolling  thing  before,  the- wind.''     {a  fact,,  we  caa  hardly  imagine 
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that  Mr.  Roberts  examined  the  words.  They  are  these,  xei  <i^ 
KOVMpTOv  rgox^  xarmyi^  ^ip8<roi ;  the  literal  translation  of  which 
is,  **  as  a  whirlwind  bearing  the  dust  of  a  wheel.''  We  think 
that  the  words  were  not  examined,  because,  in  the  literal  trans- 
lation they  make  rather  for  the  Tamul  interpretation,  which  Mr« 
Roberts  advocates.  *^  O  my  God,  make  them  like  stubble 
before  the  whirlwind"  It  is  a  matter,  however,  of  no  moment, 
and  these  remarks  are  only  thrown  out  to  encourage  that  cau- 
tious examination  which  alone  enabled  our  translators  of  the 
Bible — TrvsufcaTixoi;  irvti/jxarixc^  avyxpivoyres — to  accomplish  the 
great  and  glorious  work  which  has  been  the  wonder  of  every 
age  since  but  the  present,  which  is  much  too  wise  in  its  irwn 
conceit  to  admire  the  labours  of  another.* 

On  the  translation  of  door-keeper  in  Psalm  Ixxxiv.  10,  Mr. 
Roberts  may  be  consulted  with  advantage,  though  the  word 
does  represent  to  us  a  humble  station.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  translation,  *'  We  spend  our  years  as  a  tale  that  is  told," 
on  which  the  words  of  the  devoted  Aruna  Kiriyaar  are  a  pure 
specimen  of  oriental  diction.  On  Ps.  cxxi.  6,  ''  The  sun  shall 
not  smite  thee  by  day^  nor  the  moon  by  nighty^  the  stroke  of  the 
aun,  or  coup  de  soleil,  is  naturally  alluded  to :  respecting  the  moon 
Mr.  Roberts  observes,  "  The  moon  has  also  a  pernicious  effect 
upon  those  who  sleep  in  its  beams  :t  and  fish,  having  been  ex- 
posed to  them  for  one  night,  becomes  most  injurious  to  those 
who  eat  it :  hence  our  English  seamen,  when  sailing  in  tropical 
climes,  always  take  care  to  place  their  fish  out  of  the  **  sight  of 
the  moon."  (See  notes.)  ^^  Health  to  thy  navel"  in  the  Prov.  iii.  8, 
has  yet  its  corresponding  saying,  as  may  be  seen  in  p.  364. 
The  information  conveyed  in  the  remarks  on  Prov.  iv.  13,  is 
curious,  but  not  much  to  the  purpose.  It  declares,  however, 
that  Mr.  Roberts,  knowing  time  to  be,  as  Theophrastus  calls  it, 
woXtrreXiararov  &m}^fJM,  was  ever  on  the  alert.  And  this  reminds 
us  that, — 

"  Fugit  interea^  fogit  irreparabile  tempus 
Singula  dum  capti  circumvectamur  amore.'' 

Indeed,  following  our  notes,  we  have  gone  on  regularly,  and  have 
had  enough  to  dwell  upon.  We  must,  however,  turn  to  a  few  of 
the  illustrations  on  the  New  Testament  ere  we  lay  down  our  pen. 
These>  in  Mr.  Roberts'  work,  take  up  a  much  greater  space 

*  Farther  information  on  this  text  wilt  be  found  in  the  learned  notes  of  Hammond, 
in  loc.  and  on  Matt.  iii.  1. 

t  Hence  the  Arab,  when  he  sleeps,  always  protects  his  head,  either  by  Ijring  face 
downwards,  or  by  looking  for  a  stone  to  lay  sa  as  to  coter  it  from  the  moon's  beams* 
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iham  thom  m  the  Old  TeitiifU    A  page  €t  wame  aust  lottet 
fiw  in. 

On  tlie  expresHoa,  ^  Let  not  tby  IcA  hud  knomr  wkirt  digr 
figkt  hand  doetV'  Mi^  tI.  5,  Mr.  Rdbeits  reMnfa,  «Tbe 
righ^  baad  always  dbpenact  gifts,  becsose  it  k  ■wwei*  '  bcMMii- 
fthle.  Aan  the  eAer/"  The  left  haod«  thcfciope^  wa«  to  be 
miacqaaiDted  with  the  cbatities  of  the  other,  i.  e.  tinm  mm»  te 
be  no  oeteotstioiu  The  Hindeeer  bbj  of  things  whsck  msm 
to  be  mreried,  ''The  left  ew  is  net  to  bear  that  which 
Mito  the  right,  nor  the  right  to  be  acqaaintsd  with  that  which 
was  heard  by  the  left/'  words  in  which  the  same  form  o£  speech 
ia  casfly  recogniaed.  Again,  in  v.  36,  what  fbtlowv  shews  the 
same,  ''What!  has  yonr  asoney  BMde  yon  a  cwbit  h%b^?^ 
i  e.  in  the  scale  of  being.  Is  a  man  ambitioi»  of  riwing  in  so- 
ciety, a  person,  who  wishes  to  annoy  him,  pata  his  filler  on  his 
elbow,  and,  showing  that  part  to  the  tip  of  the  middle  fingei^ 
asks,  '^  Friend,  will  you  ever  rise  thus  moch  (a  cubit)  after  aH 
your  cares  ?"  "  Yes,  yes,  the  low  caste  thinks  himself  a  cubit 
taller  because  he  has  got  the  favour  of  the  king."  On  Matt.  vii«  6^ 
it  is  observed,  "  You  talk  to  me  about  your  fiunily  r  I  know 
them  well;  the  tree  ia  bad,  and  the  fruit  is  the  same/'  The 
next  iUttstration  we  quote  is  doubdess  quite  fiuniliar  even  to 
diose  who  have  read  no  more  than  Gil  Blasy  and  Don  Qunot^ 
nevertheless,  it  is  so  well,  and  so  briefly  put,  that  we  quote  it 
entire.  It  is  on  Matt.  ix.  17,  ^  Neither  do  men  put  new  wine 
into  old  bottles :  else  the  bottles  break,  and  the  vrine  raaaeth 
out." — *'^  The  Eastern  bottle,  caUed  tururUhej  ia  maAe  of  ifae  raw 
hide  of  an  animal,  consequentlyv  whea  any  fermenting  liqnor  is 
put  into  it,  the  skin  being  comparatively  green,  distend  itself  to 
.the  swelling  of  the  liqjwr..  But  riieuld  the  bottle  have  besn 
previously  stretched  by  the  same  psocess,  then  it  must  burst  if 
pna  to  a  s€ctmd  trials  becaiase  it  eannet  yield  to  the  new  presatte 
of  fermentation." — p.  5S9. 

The  following  illustration  on  Matt.  xiii.  £5,  '^  But  while  men 
slept,  his  enemy  came  and  sowed  tares  among  the  wheat,''  is 
probably  known  but  to  few.  "  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  this  is 
stilt  literally  done  in  th^  East.  See  that  larking  vittain,  watching 
for  the  time  when  his  neighbour  shall  plough  his  field;  he  cam^ 
fully  marks  the  period  wfara  the  work  hm  been  fidbhed,  and-  goes 
in  the  night  foUowiagv  and  casts,  in  wha^  the  natives  calLjtnfitifi- 
nellu,  i.e.  pig-paddy;  this  being  of  rapid  growth,  spiings  up 
before  the  good  seed,  atid  scatters  itself  before  the  other  can  be 

*  yh  ntver  istad  tmt  of  one.ei€«pti(»  ta  thit„uid  tbat  irs»  in  Golttvrni&'a  Traveb 
(qk  Cap ti«ity)tia  JapsB*    W«  bfmw  Jwl^the  ro&raDOSi 


reaped,  so  tktt  the  poor  owner  of  the  field  mil  he  fof  jpeers  bep» 
fore  he  can  gel  rid  of  the  troublesome  weed.  But  there  ia  another 
noisome  plant  which  these  wretchea  caat  into  the  ground  of  thoae 
they  hate,  called  pemm^irandi,  which  la  iiicffe  desftnictif  e  to 
▼egetation  than  any  other  plant.  Haaajwun  purchased  a  field 
out  of  the  hands  of  another,  the  offended  person  says*  *  I  wiU 
|4ant  the  ptrmrn-pirandi  in  his  grounds/  "-^p«  641 

On  the  expression  oi  **  a  camgV^  goiog  through  the  ^^  ey§  ofm 
needie/*  Lightfoot,  m  his  Hehrew  and  Talaandiodi  exercj|ationa» 
quotes  Bava  Mezia,  M.  3%^  ^,  to  this  purpose,  ^  Perhaps  ibm, 
art  ome  if  ikose  of  PombeditlMy  who  con  make  0n  ekplumi  jnmi 
th^^eugk  tite  eye  of  a  needle:  that  is,  as  the  Araek  interprels  il, 
^  fVko  earn  speak  things  that  are  im^possibleJ  "*  The  metaphoi^ 
according  to  Mr.  Roberta,  finds  a  parallel  m  a  aaedcin  yoieab^ 
somewhat  like  that  quoted  by  lightfooi^*-''  Jusl  an  soon  wiU  an 
elephant  pass  through  die  spont  of  a  kettle/'  We  have  no  donbl 
ourselves,  but  that  'xafi.i|XQy,  a  eamel, — and  mot  ni^ikof,  a  cabiey^ 
is  the  true  reading.  The  latter  is  argued  for  by  Theophylact  and 
Origen.  A  similar  proverb  is  found  in  the  Kosan.f  The  only 
modem  version,  whieh  we  are  aware  of,  that  haa  Theophylaci^a 
and  Origen's  interpretation^  is  the  Danish  one  by  Haons  Mikkel* 
sen,  and  not  the  one  in  common  use..  Hia  words  are,  *'  Thei  Sf 
letter  en  kabeltuoffat  gaa  egennom  it  naal  offne^  &c.  Thia  trana* 
lalion  was  made  in  1524. 

A  pleasing  illustration  of  the  feast  for  the  poor,  may  be  fo^und 
in  p.  545.  The  iUustration  in  p^  554,  we  shaU  transcribe*  ^^  An 
eastern  wedding  ia  always  celebrated  in  the  night;  for  Uabongh  the 
Jhrtunate  hour  for  performing  soau&  parts  of  the  ceremony  may 
be  in  the  i2m^,  yet  the  festivities  of  the  scene  will  not  Uik»  place 
till  n^h^»  When  the  bridegroom  going  forth  to  die  house  of  the 
bride^  or  when  he  returns  to  his  ow«  bibitation  or  to  that  of  faia 
fotber,  ho  is  always  accompanied  by  numeroua  frisnda  and  deh 
pendents,  who  carry  lamps  and  torches.  When  hie  approacbea 
eiAeff  house,  the  inmates,  rush  out  to  meet  him  wikh  their  best 
wishes  and  congcatulatiens*.  The  path  is  coivered  witb  ^^ garments^ 
and  lamps  like  fire^fiies  sparkle  in  e«ecy  directioft*" 

The  remarks  on  the  words  **  I  see  men  as  trees  walking," 
seem  to  us  an  instance  of  one  of  those  far-fetched  iHustrations 
which  we  bai^*  had  occasipnaUy  ta  advert  to^  But  we  find  we 
must  cut  short  our  furtberobservalions;  tbi>ugh  the  book,  is  filled 

*  Works,  vol.  ii.  p*  219,  ed.  foL    Hjimoiopcl  q^iotes  tbi»  same  passage  of  tbeiBsbj^ 
IohiaIi  Talmud,  aad  explains  fmbtdUha  to  be  an  '*  acadeoi^  of  Jews*^  there., 
t  See  Farkburst  m  5th  ed»  Rote. 
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with  matter  which  is  interesting  to  the  end.*  We  shall  only  take 
the  opportunity  (on  adverting  to  the  question  as  to  the  translation 
of  the  word  Aoyo;)  to  observe,  that  there  are  some  remarks  on 
that  subject  in  a  book  entitled  the  ''  Round  Towers:  Fremamry, 
Sabaiwi  and  Budhism,*'  by  one  self-satisfied  Mr.  O'Brien^  which 
are  enough  to  make  the  literature  of  a  land  to  stink.  What  we 
allude  to  will  be  found  in  p.  484,  of  that  most  presumptuous; 
absurd  and  ridiculous  book^ — ^the  author  of  which,  like  Eratos- 
tratus,  has  earned  himself  a  name  for  folly,  not  likely  to  be  for- 
|;otten.  The  subject  required  this  severity  of  notice.  We  are  sonj 
It  should  have  been  necessary,  as  Mr.  O'Brien,  whoever  he  is,  has 
on  some  points  an  abundance  of  information.  The  contents, 
however,  of  the  book  referred  to,  are  altogether  a  miserable  in^ 
stance  of  learning  thrown  away.  But  so  it  is,  *^  Le  sens  commn 
n*est  pas  si  commun ,-"  and  Mr.  O'Brien  has  verified  the  infidel's 
remark,  though  we  trust  he  himself  is  far  from  treading  in  his 
steps.  It  is  said  that  the  Indians  learned  from  the  Spaniards 
the  cry  of  *'  Aca  naday'  i.  e.  here  is  no  gold,  and  repeated  the 
same  to  the  French  when  they  visited  that  part  of  America,  aod 
that  so  it  acquired  the  name  of  Canada.  Aca  nada  is  what  we 
say  of  Mr.  O'Brien's  book ;  for,  except  its  being  rich  in  folly  and 
Irishisms,  it  is,  as  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  '^  insipid  as  a  cork  orao 
uncondited  mushroom." 

In  closing  our  review  of  this  work,  which,  as  a  compendiuoi, 
we  may  safely  pronounce  excellent,  we  cannot  but  hope  that  Mr. 
Roberts  may  be  induced  to  add  to  his  present  stores,  as  there  ar« 
many  points  of  oriental  diction  which  we  are  sure  will  yet  adoiit 
of  illustration.  We  think,  likewise,  that  at  some  future  time, 
when  another  edition  shall  be  called  for,  there  are  several  parts 
in  the  present  volume  which  may  very  well  admit  of  the  by^^j^ 
iFwiyyo^y  to  make  room  for  more  interesting  and  less  speculative 
matter ;  though  we  are  far  from  saying  that  the  book  itself  is 
speculative  as  a  whole ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  it  deals  in  clear  and 
convincing  illustrations.  We  should  also  like  to  have  an  opinion 
from  Mr.  Roberts  on  the  merits,  (of  course  we  mean  theresear^ 
as  bold  hypothesis  must  be  expected,)  of  certain  German  works 

*  By  tbe  way  we  would  remark,  that  the  custom  of  being  heaUn  or  heating  «"* 
tandali,  alluded  to  in  p.  578,  has  travelled  far  westward.  Lucian  has,  in  his  Phuo* 
pseudes.  c.  28,  a-aii^AXat  y§  XJt^St  f«  ratf  9t/ya4$  fiom;  ri  waMa  voisrdcii.  £d.  Heosterp, 
tol.  iii.  p.  55.  It  will  be  found  in  Juvenal,  Sat.  tL  6 IS,  "Kttoled  pulsare  nates. 
In  Persius,  Sat.  v.  169,  "  SoUd  objurgabere  rubrll."  It  is  the  commonest  of  Geroao 
proverbs—"  ITnfer  dem  Pantcffd  stehen;"  and  in  Butler's  Remains,  vol.  ii.  p.  105,  ij 
his  •*  Henpect  Man,"  may  be  found  the  phrase  "  under  correction  of  her  Pantofflci 
which  we  do  not  recollect  elsewhere  to  have  met  with.  Our  readers  will  find  a  lodi' 
crous  scene  in  Hajji  Baba,  touching  the  slipper,  vol*  ii.  p,  159. 
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which  lie  on  the  table  before  us, — among  others,  of  Gorre's 
Mythengeschichte  der  Asiatischenwelt  —  Rhode's  Heilige  Sage, 
und  das  gesammte  Religiomysiem  der  alien  Baktrer^  Meder,  und 
Perser,  oder  de$  Zendvolks,  and  Schmidt's  Forsckungen  im  6e« 
biete  der  alteren  Religi'osen,  Politischen  und  Literarischen  Bil* 
dungsgeschichte  der  Volker  Mittel  Asiens,  vorziiglich  der  Mongom 
len  und  Tiheter.  If  Mr.  Roberts  does  not  know  the  Agiaophamus 
of  Lobeck,  we  think  he  might  glean  his  countrymen  some  infor* 
mation  connected  with  his  subject  from  thence.     As  we  have 
said  we  should  like  to  have  the  unbiassed  opinion  of  an  oriental 
observer,  (the  more  so  if  a  scholar,)  on  the  works  above  mentioned, 
so  should  we  also  on  the  late  Friedrich  Munter'j  Religion  der 
Karthager,  Religion  der  Babylonier; — as  the  idolatry  of  all  these 
nation^  roust,  more  or  less,  have  been  connected* — each  severally 
being,  as  we  have  somewhere  seen  idleness  styled — **  the  lime^ 
twigs  of  the  DeviV    Far,  however,  are  we  from  wishing  Mr. 
Roberts  to  trouble  himself  with  what  be  has  not  given  his  atten- 
tion to ;  only  if  these  works  should  have  come  in  his  way,  or  if 
others  of  the  like  school  should  have  met  with  his  attention,  as 
we  said,  we  should  like  to  know  the  judgment  bis  residence  and 
observation  in  the  East,  added  to  study,  would  pass  upon  them. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  this  volume  is  worth  all  the  two- 
penny trash  which  the  last  half-dozen  years  have  given  birth  to. 
Thus  in  every  sense, 

**  Tantum  ekmenta  queunt  permutato  ordine  rerum  /" 


Art*  X. — 1.  Speech  of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Bart,,  February  24,  1835,  on  the  Motion  of  an  Address  of 
Thanks  to  his  Majesty,  in  Answer  to  His  most  gracious  Speech, 
London:  Roake  and  Varty.     1835.    pp«44. 

2.  The  Restoration  of  Suffragan  Bishops  recommended,  as  a 
Means  of  effecting  a  more  equal  Distribution  of  Episcopal 
Duties,  as  contemplated  by  his  Majesty's  recent  Ecclesiastical 
Commission.  By  John  Henry  Newman,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Oriel  College,  Oxford.  London :  Rivingtons.  Oxford : 
Parker.     1835.     pp.52. 

3,  The  Spirit  of  the  Age.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Rigby,  F.C.S. 
Vicar  of  Hutton  Cranswick,  in  Yorkshire,  Author  of  Reflec- 
tions on  Modern  Policy.  London  :  Roake  and  Varty.  1835. 
pp.  28. 

The  Church  is  at  this  moment  the  very  pivot  of  our  general 
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poKtj-^tbe  wry  binge  on  which  the  destinies  of  th«  empim  m 
likely  to  tarn.  Yet  it  seems  to  us,  that  we  are  cast  upon  a  crisis, 
when  it  is  hardly  possible  for  the  most  sagacious  to  fix,  or  for  the 
most  honest  to  deliver^  their  sentiments.  Measure  followi  mea- 
sure, as  wave  treads  upon  wave:  and  we  are  like  men  standrng 
upon  the  shore,  wondering  how  far  the  neiLt  billow  will  rtach, 
and  what  strange  things  the  tide  will  bear  upon  its  flow.  We 
have  a  ministry,  now  pledged  to  the  principle  of  reform,  and 
pledged  of  old  to  the  principle  of  conservation.  If  the  two  eli* 
ments  be  united  into  conservative  reform^  we  could  desire  notbin; 
better ;  if  the  one  be  merely  exchanged  for  the  other,  we  couM 
dread  nothing  worse.  It  was  our  wish  to  give  assistance,  in  our 
humble  way»  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  government ;  and  wc 
had  prepared  a  statement  of  reasons,  foundcMl  upon  his  sfcechei 
and  declarations,  to  show  that  no  distrust  or  misgiving  ought  tobi 
entertained.  We  are  free  to  confess  that  we  have  cast  that  statt* 
ment  aside ;  because  events  have  happened  to  stagger,  thougk 
not  to  destroy,  our  faith;  and  because,  even  before  these ob» 
aaiwukma  (am  be  read»  tte  priaae  minister  may  be  shaken 
in  his  seat.  Yet,  if  our  coafldence  ia  to  b»  wtdhdfawn  from 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  upon  whom,  among  all  our  statesman,  cotM 
we  repose  it?  Hence  it  is  that  we  are  at  a  loss.  We  caonot 
altogether  approve;  we  would  not  in  the  least  embarnit: 
we  can  only  implore  the  members  of  the  administratioQ  to 
consider,  that  the  suppcH't  of  the  Church-party  is  as  necessary, 
to  themselves,  as  the  welfare  of  the  Church  is  necessary  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country.  Instead,  therefore,  of  indulging  the  mere 
speculations  of  hope  or  fear,  of  congratulation  or  sorrow,  we  shall 
be  contented  to  throw  out  a  few  rapid  suggestions  on  matters  of 
pressing  urgency ;  and,  for  the  rest,  to  wait  three  months  longer, 
before  we  form  a  judgment,  which  shall  at  least  be  impartial,  and 
attempt  a  history  of  transactions,  which,  from  their  momentous 
character,  must  be  memorable  for  ever. 

Sir  Robert  Pee],-^a  man  generally  right,  and  always  plausible, 
--*of  equal  capacity  and  experiencei^-^of  considerable  eloquence, 
and  consummate  discretion,— of  enlarged  and  comprehensive 
thought,  as  well  as  of  memory  singularly  exact  and  retentive; 
a  man,  besides,  of  personal  integrity  without  a  stain,  and  id  the 
possession  of  private  wealth,  which  must  set  him  far  above  the 
reach  of  all  common  temptation,— might  be  thought  to  offer  in 
himself  a  security  against  evil,  and  almost  a  talisman  against  evel'y 
rising  apprehension.  Yet,  whether  the  shadows  of  coming  oc- 
currences are  cast  before  them,  or  the  shadows  of  past  occur- 
rences have  not  entirely  moved  away,  feelings  of  doubt'  and  uo- 
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ool  dlogelher'  to  be  sdfled,  mil  still  at  intervals  rush 
upon  the  mind.  Our  object,  bowever,  as  we  have  said,  is  tojook 
Hinply  to  the  present,  and  to  watch  with  an  amious  and  jealous, 
hut  not  malignant^  scrutiny  the  current  of  ministerial  conduct. 
Ao  elaborate  retrospect  we  shall  reserve  to  the  completion  of 
plans,  or  the  end  of  the  session;  and  we  shall  not  indulge  in  pre<* 
dictions,  where,  in  the  interval  between  their  composition  amt 
their  publication,  events  may  arise  to  turn  our  prophecies  into 
monuments  of  our  shortnsightedness. 

We  proceed,  then,  in  the  trust  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  the 
}a8t  man  in  the  kingdom  who  would  strike  a  blow  at  the  Church; 
for  we  are  quite  sure  that  he  is  the  last  man  in  the  kingdom  who 
ought.  At  the  beginning  of  his  career,  the  Church-party  adopted 
him  aiid  took  him  upon  trust.  The  tide  which  bore  him  up  iQ 
the  early  voyage  of  life— aud  the  breeze  which  wafted  him  to  repu* 
tation  and  place — and  the  lever  which  removed  the  barriers  from 
his  path-^and  the  acclamations  which  were  first  raised  to  give 
hito  encouragement — and  the  support  upon  which  he  could  fall 
back  in  every  trial — all  came  from  the  Church  and  its  ministers. 
And  if  a  moment  subsequently  came,  when  those  warmest  friends 
deserted  him,  because  they  deemed  themselves  injured,  if  not 
betrayed ;  still  his  position  was  then  different,  his  influence  was 
then  established,  and  through  their  means  he  had  enjoyed  long 
opportunities  of  gaining  a  hold  upon  public  opinion  by  his  own 
merits.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  therefore,  still  owes  more,  as  an  indi- 
vidual, to  the  Church  and  the  Church-party,  than  he  can  ever 
repay ;  and,  if  recourse  must  be  bad  to  harA  measures— not  to 
say,  unjust  measures,— because  the  Church  must  be  sacrificed  to 
the  emergencies  of  the  State,  at  least,  in  the  name  of  gratitude, 
let  th4Mii  not  be  taken  under  his  administration.  The  same  con- 
duet,  which  in  other  statesmen  would  be  political  error,  in  Sir 
Robert  Peel  would  be  personal  dishonour. 

It  must  at  least  be  conceded  to  him  by  both  friends  and  ene- 
mies that  he  has  shrunk  from  no  inquiry,  that  he  has  evaded  no  dif- 
culty ;  but  that  he  has  manfully  approached  the  very  rocks  and 
quicksands,  to  which  the  vessel  of  State  must  inevitably  drift,  yet 
on  which  many  an  administration  has  already  suffered  shipwreck* 
The  delicate  task  of  redressing  the  complaints  of  the  Dissenters, 
and  yet  preserving  the  rights  of  the  Church,  has  at  least  been 
met  J  aud  even  the  more  delicate  task  of  reconciling  the  extinc- 
tion of  tithes  in  Ireland  with  the  sacredness  of  ecclesiastical  pro* 
f>erty.  The  waters  have  at  least  been  stirred ;  the  field  has  at 
east  been  entered,  and  turned  up  by  the  plough.   God  grant  that 
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the  harvest  may  be^  not  tumult  and  disorder,  but  peace,  and  cod* 
cord,  and  holiness,  and  solid  improvement. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said  in  his  Speech  on  the  Address,  with 
reference  to  the  intended  measures  announced  from  the  Throne, 

''  Among  the  first  of  them,  in  point  of  urgency,  was  the  state  of  tbe 
tithe  question  in  Ireland.  Government  would  propose  a  measure  foriU 
final  and  equitable  adjustment.  For  tbe  commutation  of  titbe  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  Government  was  also  prepared  with  a  measure.  For 
the  administration  of  justice  in  Ecclesiastical  causes,  GovemmeDt  io- 
tended  to  adopt  a  Bill,  founded  on  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  by  tbe  former  Government  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  i 
Bill  of  which,  subsequently,  the  Right  Hon.  Member  for  Cumberland 
had  been  the  chief  promoter ;  a  Bill  which  would  destroy  all  petty  ec- 
clesiastical courts,  and  would  appoint  supreme  courts  for  the  cogni- 
zance of  all  ecclesiastical  causes.  Government  also  proposed  to 
make  provision  for  the  more  effectual  maintenance  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline — a  provision  which  would  enforce  episcopal  authority,  not 
over  tbe  laity,  but  over  the  clergy,  and  would  check,  if  not  entirely 
prevent,  those  cases  of  scandal  which  occasionally  occurred,  but  the 
punishment  of  which  was  dilatory  and  ineffectual*  Government  also 
intended  to  propose  a  measure  which  would  relieve  those  who  dbsented 
from  the  Church  from  the  necessity  of  celebrating  marriage  according 
to  its  rites." — Speech,  pp.  30,  31. 

^gain,  he  says  to  the  reformers: — 

*'  I  request  them  not  to  hamper  me  and  tie  up  my  bands  by  tbeir 
foolish  amendments — not  to  restrict  my  measures  of  intended  liberality, 
and  compel  me  to  confine,  what  I  mean  for  the  relief  of  all,  to  the  case 
of  Protestant  Dissenters.*' — Speech,  p.  41. 

'*  I  make  great  offers,  which  should  not  lightly  be  rejected."-— 
p.  43. 

"  I  offer  you  reduced  estimates,  improvements  in  civil  jurisprudence, 
reform  of  ecclesiastical  law,  the  settlement  of  tbe  tithe  question  in  Ireland, 
tbe  commutation  of  tithe  in  England,  tbe  removal  of  any  real  abuse  ip 
the  Church,  the  redress  of  those  grievances  of  which  the  Dissenters  hare 
any  just  ground  to  complain."^ — Ibid.  p.  44. 

*  We  are  sorry  to  perceive  some  symptoms  of  uneasiness;  yet  can  a  man  like  Sir 
Hobert  Peel  be  annojed  by  the  foolish  taunts  that  he  is  only  the  nominal  head  of  the 
Government,  but  that  its  real  main-spring  and  director  is  the  Duke  of  Welliiigtoo? 
In  his  auxiety,  and  a  natural  anxiety,  to  show  that  he  is  a  free  and  independept 
premier,  Sir  Robert  sometimes  talks  a  little  too  much,  as  if  he  was  the  so/e  depositorj 
of  political  power,  and  the  whole  government  centered  in  himself.  In  his  speech,  we 
cannot  but  think,  there  is  a  rather  too  frequent  employment  of  the  first  person  dfigi^' 
We  cannot  say  how  often  the  monosyllable  **1**  appears  in  the  44  pages,  which  it  coo- 
prises  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet ;  but  it  occurs,  for  we  took  the  trouble  to  count,  seven' 
teen  tiroes  in  page  2.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  position  has  been,  in  fact,  singularly  faTOur- 
able.  He  received  a  "  catie  blanche^  from  Iiis  sovereign  ;  and  says  himself, "  no  sacrifice 
of  principle  was  required  from  me  by  the  king ;  on  the  contrary,  I  was  desired  to  forn 
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Several  measures  have  already  been  brought  forward  which 
form  a  commentary  upon  these  declarations.  The  plans  for  the 
consolidation  of  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  the  stricter  and  more 
summary  enforcement  of  clerical  discipline,  will  afford  general 
satisfaction :  nor  can  we  here  refrain  from  remarking  how  much 
of  unjust  censure  has  long  been  thrown  upon  the  Church  and 
churchmen  for  matters  which  were  in  reality  legal  rather  than 
clerical ;  such  as  the  mischief  of  lay-impropriations,  the  defects 
of  ecclesiastical  law,  and  the  dilatoriness  of  ecclesiastical  juris* 
prudence. 

A  bill  for  the  regulation  of  Dissenters'  marriages  has  also  made 
its  appearance.  It  was  introduced  by  the  premier  himself  on  the 
17th  of  March:  and  the  course  of  our  argument  will  fully  justify 
us  in  making  a  few  remarks  upon  it;  because  the  subsequent 
modifications^  whatever  they  may  be,  cannot  alter  the  part  origi- 
nally taken  by  Sir  iRobert  Peel.  The  present  measure  may  be, 
perhaps,  *'  a  miracle  of  legislative  wisaomy*  in  comparison  with 
Lord  John  Russell's  abortion  of  last  year.  It  does  something, 
perhaps,  to  remedy  the  obvious  faults  of  that  marriage  bill,  by  en- 
couraging  the  religious  ceremony,  and  securing  the  accomplish- 
ment and  acknowledgment  of  the  civil  contract.  The  former 
is  thought  desirabky  the  latter  is  made  necessary.  And  this  plan 
is  adopted  on  account  of  the  alleged  impossibility  of  drawing 
up  any  religious  service  in  which  all  Dissenters  could  agree* 
And  yet,  by  the  way,  we  are  told  that  all  sects  whatsoever  can 
receive  an  education — which  shall  not  be  an  irreligious  education 
— together ;  when  the  prime  minister  of  the  country,  with  all 
the  ability  and  experience  which  from  every  quarter  he  can  com- 
mand, is  unable  to  devise  a  simple  form  for  the  celebration  of 
marriage  which  shall  be  common  to  them  all.  We  shall  not 
pretend  that  this  bill  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  notwithstanding  the 
applauses  which  have  been  poured  upon  it,  appears  to  us  free 
from  reasonable  exception.  Marriage,  then,  in  the  case  of  thou- 
sands, not  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  empire,  but  here  in  Eng- 
land, is  to  become  legally  nothing  more  than  a  civil  contract :  it 
may,  or  may  not,  be  afterwards  ratified  by  a  religious  solemnity, 
being  equally  valid  with  it  or  without  it.  The  Christian  sanction 
may  or  may  not  be  superadded  :  it  is  no  essential  condition.  This 
is  a  great  step.  But  it  applies,  we  shall  be  told,  only  to  the 
Dissenters.     It  applies  to  all  who,  for  whatever  reasons,  choose 

an  administration  suck  as  seemed  to  myself  best  for  the  public  service,  to  adopt  such 
TDeasures  as  I  conceived  most  likely  to  advance  the  public  interests." — p.  ti.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington,  we  believe,  does  nothing  even  in  his  own  department  without 
consulting  Sir  Robert  Feel :  and  for  the  rest,  Sir  Robert  boasts,  thiit  there  never  was 
|in  administration,  of  which  the  members  were  more  tractable,  or  more  united  io  tub- 
ordination  to  the  head. 
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to  swear  that  they  are  Dissenters ;  and  it  gives  fiicilities  vhicb 
they  could  not  otherwise  possess. 

The  following,  extracted  from  the  Times  of  March  the  18tb|ii 
a  brief  and  accurate  description  of  the  measure.  Let  our  read* 
efs  Judge  of  it  for  themselves. 

**  The  details  of  the  bill,  as  described  by  the  Right  Hon.  Baronef, 
will  be  as  simple  as  its  principle.  The  measure  will  enact,  that  in  tte 
case  of  parties  being  Dissenters,  and  objecting  to  b6  married  according 
to  the  forms  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  shall  be  competent  for  tfaent 
to  go  before  a  magistrate  of  the  hundred  in  which  one  of  thembM 
resided  for  more  than  seven  days  past,  and  declare  their  inteiltioa  of 
entering  into  the  married  state.  An  oath,  similar  to  that  taken  on 
applying  for  a  marriage  license  now,  will  be  required  on  the  first  visit 
to  the  magistrate.  The  oath  will  set  forth  the  name  and  place  of  resi- 
dence of  the  party — will  declare  that  he  is  not  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  that  he  objects  to  be  married  according  to  the  rites  of 
that  Church  ;  that  he  has  dwelt  in  such  and  such  a  place  for  seven  diiyt 
past;  that  the  parties  are  of  age,  or  that  they  have  the  consent  of  tbei^ 
parents  or  guardians,  &c.,  and  that  ther^  is  no  lawful  impedi^Aeflt  t9 
the  marriage.  Within  any  period  after  such  application  to  the  magtl^ 
trate,  not  hsss  than  fourteen  days,  nor  more  than  three  mdiltbS)  ^ 
parties  may  again  present  themselves  before  the  magistrates,  and  jfi 
throuffh  a  simple  form  of  civil  contract,  signing  a  declaration  thai  tbey 
eonsider  themselves  to  be  man  and  wife.  This  will  constitute  a  kgsl 
marriage  under  the  measure  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

*<  It  remains  only  to  add  to  this  summary  of  the  bill,  that  the  ma^ 
trate  before  whom  the  marriage  takes  place  will  be  required  to  trans- 
mit the  declaration  of  marriage  to  the  parson  of  the  parish,  who  will  be 
required  to  register  it  in  the  same  manner  as  he  registers  marriages 
solemnized  by  himself.  The  fees  in  the  whole  Will  amount  to  7f.,  d 
Which  2s,  are  to  be  paid  to  the  magistrate,  and  5s.  to  tlit  parson^ 

We  shall  not  call  into  question  the  animus  with  which  Sir 
Robert  has  introduced  the  bill;  nor  his  intentions  of  impartial 
liberality  and  kindness  towards  both  churchmen  and  dissenlers! 
but  we  fear  that  insuperable  difficulties  may  arise*  whfire  OP* 
party  belongs  to  the  Church  and  the  other  to  some  disseifliol 
body;  we  fear  that  the  anomalies  so  caused  will  render  a  geo^ril 
assimilation  to  the  present  scheme  first  a  matter  of  clamour,  snd 
then  a  matter  of  necessity ;  and  that  the  uniformity  so  reached 
will  cut  asunder  one  great  and  holy  tie  between  the  people  aa4 
the  clergy,  who  will  then  celebrate  their  marriages  no  more:  ** 
fear  that  facilities  will  be  afforded  to  clandestine  unions,  if) 
to  entitle  the  parties  to  go  for  the  first  time  before  the  magis* 
trate,  it  be  only  requisite  that  one  of  them  should  have  resided^ 
and  such  residence  may  be  little  more  than  nominal — for  sevel) 
days  in  the  hundred ;  and  if  they  have  only  to  wait  for  the  interval 
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most  convenient  to  their  purposes,  between  a  fortnight  and  three 
months*  before  they  can  go  die  second  time  and  be  married :  w^ 
fear,  that  the  sacredness  of  the  marriage-vow  will  be  impaired,  if 
the  ipium  matrimonium  be  the  civil  contract,  and  the  religions 
sanction  be  a  merely  optional  ceremony :  we  fear  that  a  kind  of 
premium  may  be  given  to  at  least  partial  secession,  if  not  merely 
persons  known  to  be  regular  frequenters  of  dissenting  conventi- 
clesy  but  any  persons  whatever  who  express  a  dislike  of  the 
marriage  service  of  the  Church  of  England,  can  be  married  more 
cheaply  and  easily  before  a  civil  functionary, — without  the  publica- 
tion of  banns,  which  might  be  deemed  a  degradation,  and  without 
the  purchase  of  a  license,  which  might  be  felt  as  an  expense. 
Moreover,  we  cannot  but  think,  in  spite  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  as* 
sumptions  and  precedents,  that  the  bill  carries  upon  its  face  a 
French  and  revolutionary,  rather  than  an  English  and  constitu- 
tional aspect :  while  we  foresee  that  the  change  must  be  a  pre- 
lude to  other  changes ;  because  it  cannot  suit  any  party  long,  that 
the  minister  of  the  established  Church  should  be  turned  into  a 
registering  clerk.  We  would  willingly  pause;  for  we  are  not 
writing,  we  hope  never  to  write,  a  criminative  article,  headed  Sir 
Robert  Peel  v*  the  Church  of  England.  But  what  are  the  facts  i 
The  clergyman  of  the  parish  is  compelled  to  be  registrar  of  mar- 
riages, which  the  Church  has  not  sanctioned ;  but ''  the  dissenting 
minister,"  according  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  "  is  not  to  be  forced  to 
enter  into  contact  with  a  clergyman  of  the  establishment ;"  for 
tbe  magistrate,  before  whom  the  contract  was  made,  is  to  transmit 
the  certificate*  How  long  has  this  kind  and  delicate  considera- 
tion b«en  entirely  on  one  side-— and  that  one,  the  side  of  the  Dis- 
senters ? 

Alas!  there  were  anomalies  enough  in  our  position  before. 
But  now  we  are  to  be  plunged  more  and  more  deeply  into  the 
roaring  stream.  It  is  impossible  that  the  present  position  should ' 
be  maintained;  and  hazardous  advances  will  become  necessary, 
as  we  shilll  be  eoually  unable  to  stop  or  to  recede.  For  what 
coherence  will  exist  in  the  different  branches  of  our  system  ?  or 
what  is  there  spread  for  us  in  future  but  an  inextricable  web  of 
dilemmas  and  incongruities  ?  Marriage  must  be  either  of  divine 
institution,  or  merely  of  h\iman.  It  must  be  one  or  the  other  for 
ufl  all.  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed,  that  God  has  instituted  a 
divine  ordinance  for  some,  and  left  it  to  man  to  frame  a  civil  ob- 
servance for  others.  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed,  that  the  religi- 
ous sanction  should  be  bound  upon  some  by  a  command  from  the 
J[>eity,  and  come  to  others  as  a  '^  recommendation^^  from  the  king's' 
minister.  But,  if  marriage  be  a  divine  ordinance,  why  does  not 
the  legislature  provide,  either  by  the  exaction  of  an  oath  from  the 

ii2 
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partiesi  or  by  a  certificate  from  the  officiating  person,  or  by  other 
means,  that  some  religious  ceremony  be  somewhere  performed  ? 
If  it  be  essentially  a  human  institution,  or  a  civil  contract,  then 
the  tenets  of  our  Church  upon  the  subject  are  fundamentally 
wrong :  or,  if  it  be  a  religious  matter,  but  the  legislature,  as  a 
legislature,  has  no  concern  with  it,  then,  what  concern  has  the 
legislature  with  religion  at  all  ?  Then,  men  will  ask,  not  merely 
why  is  there  a  marriage-service  in  the  prayer-book,  but  why  is 
there  any  book  of  Common  Prayer  put  forth  by  the  authorities  of 
the  state?  Therefore,  let  our  legislators  beware,  lest,  in  their  soli^ 
citude  for  the  good-will  of  the  Dissenters,  they  should  undermioe  the 
whole  argument  for  a  national  ecclesiastical  establishment.  In 
what  religious  matter  can  the  legislature  interpose,  if  not  for  en- 
forcing and  consecrating  the  ties  of  that  relation,  which  is  more 
solemn  than  all  the  rest, — more  important  to  the  morals  of  so- 
ciety— to  the  well-being  of  every  neighbourhood,  every  family, 
every  individual.  That  man  will  be  no  friend  to  England,  who 
strikes  the  first  blow  at  the  sanctity  of  marriage.  And  if  such 
things  are  to  be  often  repeated,  we  care  not  how  soon  we  come 
to  the  plain  intelligible  maxim,  that  religion  rests  entirely  between 
a  man  and  his  conscience,  and  that  kings,  and  laws,  and  senates, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

In  one  word,  our  position  will  be  this.  We  shall  have  a  legis- 
lature which  declares  marriage  to  be  a  civil  contract,  and  a  church 
which  declares  it  to  be  a  religious  ordinance,  because  expressly 
and  positively  of  divine  institution.  The  Church,  supporting  and 
supported,  is  to  be  bound  up  with  the  legislature;  and  yet,  id 
this  point  at  least,  the  legislature  is  doing  its  utmost  to  stultify 
the  Church.  Can  there  be  a  more  false,  or  a  more  unfortunate 
position?  Nothing  can  be  stronger  or  more  explicit  than  the 
language  of  our  Church  in  the  solemnization  of  matrimony. 
*^  It  is  an  honourable  estate,  instituted  of  God  in  the  time  of 
man's  innocency."  **  The  man  and  the  woman  are  to  live  toge^ 
ther  after  God's  ordinance  in  the  holy  estate  of  matrimony." 
Each  party  takes  the  other  through  every  accident  of  life  until 
death,  **  accordin^to  God's  holy  ordinance:**  and  all  is  done  ''  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.**  So 
that,  unless  the  Church  errs,  the  conversion  of  marriage  into  a 
merely  civil  contract,  goes^  far  not  merely  to  impair,  but  vitiate 
the  ceremony.  And  is  there  no  risk,  that,  if  marriage  is  pro- 
nounced by  law  to  be  merely  a  civil  contract,  the  observance  of 
the  marriage  vow  may  come  to  be  considered  as  merely  a  human 
obligation; — the  very  last  notion  with  which  we  could  wish  the 
mind  of  England  to  become  familiarized.  Yet  we  have  hardly 
s^en  a  syllable  of  opposition  offered  to  this  bill;  and  the  legisla? 
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tion  of  parliament  has  found  only  a  responsive  and  corroborative 
voice  in  the  legislation  of  the  press. 

We  throw  out  these  suggestions  with  a  haste  which  is  inevita« 
ble^  and  without  opportunity  for  second  thought.  So  far  from 
wishing  to  give  annoyance,  we  shall  evfcn  rejoice  to  see  our  sen- 
timents controverted,  our  objections  refuted,  and  the  dangers 
which  we  dread  proved  to  be  imaginary;  but  it  is  well  that  the 
matter  should  be  canJt^assed  on  all  sides,  in  order  that  the 
errors  may  be  rectified,  and  the  deficiencies  filled  up, — ^that  is,  if 
any  exist, — before  the  measure  becomes  irrevocably  the  law  of 
the  land.  Our  objection,  it  will  be  seen,  is  of  no  factious,  or 
political,  or  illiberal  character,  which  would  deny  any  civil  right 
to  the  Dissenter ;  but  rests  simply  on  the  principle,  that,  in  every 
case  of  marriage,  the  performance  of  some  religious  and  conse- 
crating ceremony  oughty-if  it  be  possible,  to  be  insured. 

There  are,  however,  other  commentaries  on  the  professions  of 
the  head  of  the  government.  The^'r^^  report  of  the  Church  Com- 
mission is  divided,  as  our  readers  well  know,  into  the  three  divi- 
sions of  territory,  revenue,  and  patronage.  It  recommends  a  new 
territorial  distribution  of  the  country  for  ecclesiastical  purposes, 
or,  in  other  words,  a  transfer  of  certain  districts  from  one  diocese 
to  another ;  the  creation  of  two  new  bishoprics,  and,  to  prevent 
an  increased  number  of  spiritual  peers  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  consolidation  of  four  of  the  present  bishoprics  into  two;  an 
approximation  to  equality  in  the  incomes  of  the  various  dioceses; 
and  a  new  arrangement  of  patronage,  partly  consequent  upon  the 
transfer  of  territory  from  see  to  see,  partly  arising  from  the  volun- 
tary surrender  made  by  parties  in  whose  hands  the  patronage  is 
now  vested,  and  partly  connected  with  wider  views  of  necessity  or 
expediency.  The  statistics  of  the  Report  we  take  for  granted: 
we  must  also  take  for  granted,  we  suppose,  the  need  of  some 
change,  caused  either  by  the  alterations  made  in  the  course  of 
years  within  the  establishment,  or  by  the  pressure  from  without : 
and  then  little  room  will  be  left  for  objection  on  the  mere  details; 
while  certainly  praise  ought  to  be  awarded  to  the  commissioners 
for  the  promptitude  with  which  their  report  has  been  furnished, 
as  well  as  the  clearness  and  ability  for  which  it  is  conspicuous. 
At  the  same  time,  we  wait  for  the  other  and  forthcoming  reports, 
that  we  may  examine  their  labours  and  recommendations  as  a 
whole.  These  clippings  and  parings,  these  roundings  and  squar- 
ings,  while  they  may  improve  the  symmetry  of  the  frame,  will  not, 
we  trust,  touch  with  wound  or  incision  any  vital  part;  and'  in 
complete  opposition,  we  believe,  to  the  general  sentiment,  we 
attach  more  importance  to  the  marriage  act  than  to  these  present 
suggestions,  whether  for  good  or  evil>  because  in  the  one  case,  at 
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the  wortip  the  Church,  as  an  e$taUi$hment,  k  endai^^ed ;  in  the 
other,  a  religious  principle  may  be  directly  in  jeopardy*  For  iff 
to  fiad  fault  by  wholesale  with  the  plans  of  the  commissioners, 
would  be  not  only  a  pain»  but  an  inconsistency;  and  yet  we  can- 
not feel  a  disposition  to  swell  the  general  outcry  of  approval  | 
simply  because  to  see  speakers  aud  writers,  politicians  and  news* 
papers,  after  all  that  has  been  urged  and  objected*  now  trimming 
their  sails  to  the  wind,  and  singing  in  chorus  to  any  and  every 
tune  which  a  prime  minister  may  give  out,  is  really  enough  fee 
sicken  an  honest  man  to  the  soul. 

We  might  hold  a  similar  tone  <rf  remarks  with  reference  to  the 
bill  for  the  extinction  of  tithes  in  Ireland,  to  be  managed  by  Sir  H« 
Hardinge,  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  commute  tithes  into  a  rent* 
charge,  payable  by  the  landlords,  at  the  rate  of  75L  for  100/«, 
thus  giving  them  a  bonus  of  £5  per  cent.  Upon  this  scheme, 
introduced  with  the  sanction  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  we  have  no 
room,  and  not  much  inclination  to  speak.  The  whole  aspect  of 
the  afiair,  and  even  the  position  of  the  present  ministers,  may  be 
changed,  if  Lord  John  Russell  brings  forward  his  threatened 
motion  on  the  30th  of  March.  The  great  fight  will  then  be  upon 
the  principle  of  "  appropriation:*^  and,  as  Lord  Stanley  says,  "ii 
must  be  fought  in  earnest.*'  All  the  minor  details  must  ultimately 
take  their  hue  from  the  settlement  of  that  question.  It  is  at  least 
a  subject  of  congratulation,  that  the  repayment  of  the  miliion 
advanced  to  the  Irish  clergy,  is  not  to  be  exacted ;  nor  indeed 
could  it  be,  under  the  circumstances,  with  one  single  pretext  of 
decency  or  justice,  or  by  men  possessing  either  heads  or  hearts. 

The  bill  testifies,  we  are  told,  that  even  the  protest  against  the 
secularization  of  Church  property  must  now  be  made  in  a  que* 
lified  sense.  We  are  told  that  the  present  measure  for  cook 
muting  tithe,  and  sacrificing  twenty-five  per  cent*  of  Church 
income  to  the  lay  proprietors  of  land,  is  an  absolute  recognition 
by  the  conservative  government  of  the  principle,  that  **  the  legis* 
lature  is  competent  to  deal  with  Church  property  as  it  pleases.** 
But  a  distinction,  we  think,  may  be  fairly  drawn  between  a  vio- 
lent invasion  of  right,  or  an  insidious  encroachment  upon  it,  and 
a  commutation,  which  is  demanded  by  the  wants  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  Protestant  clergymen  of  Ireland, — an  arrangement  which, 
whether  desirable  in  the  abstract,  or  merely  the  less  considerable 
of  two  evils,  is  necessitated  by  the  appalling  urgency  of  the  most 
extraordinary  circumstances*  To  insist  that  all  commutation,  or 
even  the  loss  occasioned  as  it  were  by  the  rate  of  exchange,  i«  a 
secular  appropriation  of  ecclesiastical  property,  or  even  a  kind  of 
spoliation,  would  be  surely,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  to  threw 
away  an  actual  reality  of  good  for  a  vain  contention  about  seuods 
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ftfid  4efinitions.  Let  the  terms  be  equitable:  and,  in  Ii^eland  at 
least,  the  principle  of  commutation  can  hardly  be  resisted ;  at- 
t)iough  we  trust  that  the  government  will  introduce  every  prac 
ticable  guarantee,  and  leave  the  clergy  as  little  dependent  as  poa- 
fiible  upon  the  generosity,  or  the  mercy,  or  the  solvency,  of  the 
landlords. 

Ih  general,  as  to  the  projects  recommended  by  the  commis- 
iliooers,  qr  brought  forward  by  the  prime  minister,  we  are  inclined, 
08  we  ftre  entitled,  to  look  upon  them  with  a  kind  of  parental 
regard.  We  beg  more  especially  to  refer  our  readers  to  an  article 
in  this  publication,  which  appeared  so  long  ago  as  January,  1832. 
Xhey  will  there  see  many  of  the  present  measures;  and,  although 
we  have  not  the  vanity  to  assume  that  these  present  measures  ace 
an  adoption  of  ouf  plan,  we  have  a  right  tq  say  that  they  very 
n^^rly  resemble  it.  We  may  allude,  among  other  things,  to  the 
improvement  of  discipline,  and  a  more  righteous  carefulness  in  the 
Appoiotment  to  ecclesiastical  offices; — to  the  connection,  in  cep- 
tftin  cases,  of  stalls  with  parishes ; — to  the  employment  of  a  part 
of  the  cathedral  property  in  the  erection  and  endowment  of  new 
ishurehes ; — to  a  greater  degree  of  equalij^ation  in  the  dioceses  and 
duties  of  tl^  bishops; — to  a  curtailment  of  the  practice  of  transla- 
tion from  see  to  see;-*— that  discontinuance  of  the  system  of 
.boMing  livings  in  commendam; — and,  we  may  add,  on  the  other 
.band,  to  the  principle,  that  changes  should,  as  far  as  is  possible, 
tiriginate  rather  within  the  Church  itself,  than  with  the  legislature ; 
should  be  voluntary  rather  than  compulsory ;  should  be  urged 
upon  the  dignitaries  and  ministers  of  the  Establishment  rather  as 
recommendations  than  as  commands;  and,  therefore,  should 
always  preserve  tlie  character  of  cautious,  well-adjusted,  conser- 
vative, and  tutelary  ^Iteration. 

We  there  said,  that  "  the  object — nQt  of  mob-refoxm^  or  of 
miwspaper  reform,  but  of  such  reform  as  wiie  find  good  men  desire 
and  would  prtrnioH^  is  to  put  the  inUitutions  of  the  country  ifi 
harmony  with  the  sitwition  and  sentiments  of  the  country'*  After 
ibe  lapse  of  more  than  three  yeiars,  we  have  nothing  here  to  add 
or  to  retract : — merely  wishing  to  state,  in  the  way  of  jexplan^tion, 
tfaat  by  *'  the  situation  of  the  country"  we  do  not  mean  the  acci- 
dental and  transient  position  of  any  particular  pl^ce ;  and  that  by 
'*'  the  sentiments  of  the  country"  we  dp  not  mean  Uae  mere  outcty 
of  il;s  worst  and  most  foolish  inhabitaqts.  We  then  said,  -  tP 
.prove  our  siiiicerity  as  reformers,  we  will  state  at  once  our  opi- 
nions and  the  reasons  of  them*"  Now,  when  the  movement  of 
4i:eforin  are  SMre  and  rapid,  and  the  equipoise  may  b^  i^  somje 
danger  of  being  Ic^st  by  its  preponde}:aQce,  we  ar^e  rea4y,  again,  |p 
im^»  PINT  sijoci^rky  as  xf^if^tm^Uy  by  /aviii^ing  a  splicitude  jtp  pM^ 
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serve,  as  well  as  reform.  We,  then,  in  order  that  reform  might  be 
"  moderate  and  constitutional,^*  noticed  the  services  rendered  to 
the  country  by  having  **  a  drag-chain  to  the  political  chariot;'* 
and,  curiously  enough,  we  mentioned  **  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his 
right  reverend  friends  the  bishops"  as  being  supposed  and  de- 
clared— by  enemies,  indeed, — '*  to  form  the  drag-chain."  They 
now  constitute  the  moving  power ;  and  we  therefore  trust  that  no 
drag-chain  will  be  wanted,  to  prevent  "  the  possibility  of  an  our- 
turn"  or  "  moderate/'  as  we  then  expressed  ourselves,*'  the  terrijk 
whirl  of  the  descending  wheels" 

Quite  adhering  to  our  former  sentiments  and  suggestions,  we 
protest  with  equal  fervour  against  either  excess.  We  would  go 
as  far  as  before,  and  no  farther.  We  respect  public  optmon,  but 
we  protest  against  popular  election  in  the  appointment  of  minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel^  though  disliking  from  the  depth  of  our  hearts 
the  abuse  of  individual  patronage.  We  have  no  wish  to  behold 
a  cluster  of  idle  prebendaries,  or  to  see  one  single  prebendary 
who  owes  his  preferment  to  his  connexions  and  not  his  merit; 
but  we  protest  against  the  annexation  of  all  the  prebendal  stalls 
to  populous  parishes,  because  learned  leisure  is  essential  to  the 
highest  welfare  of  a  Church,  as  well  as  parochial  activity;  and 
if  the  Universities  have  been  the  seminaries,  the  Chapters  have 
been  the  fortresses  of  that  theology  of  our  land,  which  has  beeo 
the  decus  et  tutamen,  the  light  and  beacon  of  the  Christian  world. 
We  protest,  above  all,  against  the  folly,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Church  in  Ireland,  of  proceeding  to  legislate  upon  the  supposed 
results  of  a  Commission,  when  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
could  not  have  been  examined ; — we  protest  against  the  iniquity, 
the  inconsistency,  the  flagrant  political  delinquency — more  espe- 
cially in  men  " who  were"  only  last  year,  "^br peace  and mtfor 
convulsion'* — of  asserting  the  ^'  appropriation"  of  Church  reve- 
nues, that  is,  their  alienation  and  diversion  by  the  State  to  secular 
purposes,  as  a  bare  and  naked  principle,  when  no  necessity  for  the 
appropriation  has  been  proved — when  even  no  specific  planf&r 
the  appropriation  has  been  devised.  But  w'e  wait,  though  burn- 
ing, in  silence. 

When  we  look  back  at  the  alterations  which  the  last  five  yeaw 
have  effected,  it  is  impossible  to  prognosticate,  or  even  conjecture, 
what  will  happen  in  the  next  five  that  are  to  come.  Yet  our 
opinions  are  unchanged.  We  have  been  like  men,  sitting  quietly 
by  the  road  side,  with  a  crowd  swayed  to  and  fro,  hurrying  back- 
wards and  forward,  passing  and  repassing,  first  in  one  direction 
and  then  in  another.  Like  all  things,  therefore,  that  are  station- 
ary, we  may  have  the  same  running  bodies,  now  behind,  and  now 
before  us;  we  may  have  a  relative  motion  as  to  things  that  are, 1d)^ 
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solutely,  in  a  state  of  rapid  progress;  and  yet^  in  very  truth,  we 
may  remain  in  the  exact  position  which  we  took  of  old.  We 
were  advocates  of  temperate,  and  safe,  and  yet  effective  reforms, 
when  the  word  was  far  less  fashionable  than  it  is  at  present ;  we 
shall  not  be  precipitated  into  an  approbation  of  reforms,  so  called, 
of  a  more  hazardous  and  equivocal  character ;  because  some,  who 
were  the  most  vehement  antagonists  of  all  change,  have  sung  their 
recantation ;  and  others  have  even  recognized  the  lineaments  of  a 
goddess,  where  they  used  to  discern  features  that  were  neither  of 
earth  nor  heaven.  When  so  many  are  veering  with  a  new  bias, 
there  is  the  more  reason  that  a  few  should  be  steadfast :  and,  with- 
out clinging  to  the  absurd  notion  that  "  expediency^*  is  to  have  no 
weight,  and  to  form  no  element  in  the  consideration  of  public 
affairs,  we  yet  feel  that  there  is  a  higher  measure,  a  surer  rule,  a 
more  holy  standard,  by  which  schemes  are  to  be  tried. 

There  is,however,this  canon  to  be  laid  down.  We  would  carefully 
distinguish  *^  principles**  from  "  principle."  We  much  prefer  the 
plural  to  the  singular;  and  a  confusion  between  the  two  numbers 
has  caused  many  a  lamentable  mistake.  It  may  be  said  with 
truth  that  no  man  can  screw  up  his  principles  too  tight,  or  adhere 
to  them  with  too  resolute  a  tenacity ;  but  we  quite  deny,  as  we 
have  said  in  a  former  article,  that  earthly  affairs  can  usually  be 
regulated  by  a  rigid,  unbending  addiction  to  one  single  principle, 
pushed  to  its  extreme;  adored  with  an  exclusive  worship;  or 
allowed  to  fly  off  at  a  tangent,  unbalanced,  uncorrected,  un- 
modified by  the  attraction  of  others,  instead  of  revolving  in  the 
general  circle  of  our  moral  harmonies.  Such  a  devotion  to  one 
abstract  principle  may,  we  really  believe,  interfere  with  the  pro- 
per action  of  other  principles,  equally  sacred,  equally  salutary, 
equally  conducive  to  that  common  end,  for  which  all  and  any 
principles  are  maintained,  namely,  the  dominion  of  right,  and  the 
greatest  happiness  of  sentient  beings.  If  a  man  deserts  his  prin- 
ciples from  motives  of  personal  interest  or  expediency,  he  is,  in 
plain  language,  a  scoundrel ;  but  if  he  fuses  and  tempers  his 
principles  together,  and  prefers  the  broad  path  of  actual  reason 
and  justice  to  the  maze  of  often  verbal  technicalities,  he  only  does 
what  must  be  done  in  this  world  of  imperfections,  and,  still  more, 
in  this  social  state  of  admixtures  and  anomalies. — But  we  are  on 
ground  so  delicate,  and  where  every  proposition  requires  to  be 
stated  with  so  much  accuracy  and  circumspection,  that  we  will 
not  now  pursue  it  in  these  merely  cursory  remarks ;  hoping,  how- 
ever, to  embrace  some  future  opportunity  of  treating  in  detail  a 
subject  the  most  important,  perhaps,  and  the  most  comprehen- 
sive, which  the  whole  region  of  morals  and  politics  presents,  with 
a  particular  reference  to  ecclesiastical  concerns. 
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The  best  nethod,  we  are  coatent  to  aay,  is  to  take  ril  the  pM 
principles  which  a  subject  lairly  iovolvea,  and  adjust  the  balanei 
betweea  them,  according  to  the  best  dictates  of  reason  and  cosv 
science;  as,  for  instance,  the  "  $alui  popuiif'  the  necessities sfs 
community,  with  the  strictness  of  individual  right.  And,  9gvS( 
we  must  be  content  with  the  closest  analogy  within  our  re«cb} 
wbere  the  intentions  of  a  testator  are  no  longer  capable  of  a  liisfil 
fulfilment. 

Thus  we  shalU  at  least,  avoid  extremes ;  and  at  least  obtain 
some  approximation  to  sound  and  righteous  conclusions.  At 
present,  however,  we  can  merely  state  the  general  rule,  wkiek 
•erves  ns,  and  we  hope  will  serve  many,  as  a  guide.  It  mt^  gi«( 
rise  to  animadversion  and  misconception ;  end  therefore  it  is  that 
we  now  state  our  intention  of  extending  our  remarks  upon  it 
hereafter;  and  showing  its  application  to  the  great  questions, of 
the  demands  and  alleged  grievances  of  the  Dissenters,  civil 
spiritual,  or  educational,— *of  church-rates, — of  pluralities  wbA 
non-residence*— of  stalls  and  supposed  sinecures  in  the  Ckurcb**** 
of  the  best  means  of  erecting  new  churches  in  England  and  Scs^ 
landy  of  endowing  them,  and  of  nominating  the  ministers;  of  i 
national  registration ;  and,  generally,  of  parochial  adaninistrsCiai 
and  discipline. 

Hie  great  problem,  as  we  understand  it,  is  how  to  eoroins^ 
nicate  an  expamive  power  to  the  Church,  equal  to  the  incrcsie 
in  the  population,  and  the  spiritual  necessities  of  the  kingdesi, 
and  also  an  iniemive  power,  so  that  it  may  imbue  and  lesfss 
the  whole  mass  of  society  with  a  more  pervading  and  penetrstisf 
influence.  For  this  end  the  clergy,  if  we  know  them  at  all,  m 
prepared,  where  it  is  necessary,  to  make  pecuniary  sacrifices  asd 
even  sacrifices  of  feeling ;  but  they  would  stipulate  that  chaagsi) 
which  deeply  afiect  them,  should  be  made,  or  at  least  in  the  fint 
instance  tried  to  be  made,  with  their  acqaiescenee  and  consent; 
and  that  the  indignity  of  spoliation  should  not  rob  them  even  of  tbc 
grace  of  concession ;  they  would  stipulate  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  should  be  untouched,  and  its  liturgy  unmutilated ;  tkej 
would  stipulate  that  its  parochial  system  should  not  b^  ub^ 
bioged,  and  that  the  authority  of  the  incumbent  should  be  eom- 
a»ensttrate  wkh  bis  responsibility ;  that  ehapdb  should  not  k 
built  within  bis  limits  against  his  will ;  that  the  dragion's  Isttb, 
prolific  of  discord  and  schism,  should  not  be  sown  upon  the 
soil  of  every  district  in  the  land ;  they  would  stipulate  that  ths 
natioAal  edueatioo  of  the  country  should  npt  be  severed  from  the 
national  worship  of  the  country;  and  that  the  universities  of 
England,  as  being  nnraeries  for  the  Church  of  Ea^md,  sheaW 
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cootiDue  to  be  the  seats  of  orthodox  religioD  as  ivdll  as  useful 
learning.  They  will  not,  howeTer»  resist  all  change  and  improve- 
ment with  a  dogged  suilenness,  to  find  at  last,  as  the  issue,  that 
they  must  weep  over  the  utter  wreck  of  their  hopes  and  fortunes 
in  a  cheerless  despair.  Por»  in  that  case,  their  condition  might 
almost  remind  us  of  the  picturesque  delineation  drawn  by  Wash- 
ington Irving  in  his  very  interesting  '^  Tour  on  the  Pruiries"  of 
the  confusion  and  bewilderment  of  the  bankrupt  bees,  when  their 
hives  had  been  laid  open,  and  robbed,  and  destroyed  in  the 
hollow  trees  of  the  forests  of  the  '*  Far  West"  **  As  to  the 
**  poor  proprietors  of  the  ruin>  they  seemed  to  have  no  heart  to 
*'  do  any  thing,  not  even  to  taste  the  nectar  that  flowed  around 
**  them ;  but  crawled  backwards  and  forwards  in  vacant  deso- 
lation ;  as  I  have  seen  a  poor  fellow  with  his  hands  in  his 
breeches  pocket,  whistling  vacantly  and  despondingly  about 
'*  the  ruins  of  his  house  that  had  been  burnt." — pp.  66-7* 

There  are  certainly  many  persons  about  us  who  seem  eager  to 
take  out  a  patent  either  for  restoring,  or  killings  the  Establish- 
ment. Projects  have  lately  come  ^afAiJi,ot»o(noyipyafet,  or,  *'in 
numbers  numberksSt^  as  Mr.  Mitchell  translates  the  word  in  his 
admirable  edition  of  the  Acharnenses  of  Aristophanes; — put  forth 
by  a  set  of  busy-bodies,  and  yet  no-bodies,  who  seem  to  think  it 
as  easy  a  thing  to  reform  the  Church,  as  to  wash  a  surplice. 
Poor  Canning,  if  our  memory  is  correct,  has  sung  or  said  in  one 
ol  hia  squibs  upon  Lord  Sidmouth : — 

If  the  bealtb,  and  the  strength,  and  the  pure  vital  breath 
Of  Old  England  at  last  must  be  doctor'd  to  death. 
Oh,  why  must  we  die  of  one  doctor  alone. 
And  why  must  that  doctor  be  just  such  a  one, 

As  Doctor  Henry  Addington  } 

The  Church  of  England  has  no  reason  to  echo  the  complaint. 
If  the  Church  dies,  it  will  not  die  from  the  paucity  of  doctors* 
We  are  very  far  from  saying,  that  they  are  all  regular  practi- 
tioners, or  that  they  have  all  been  called  into  consultation  by 
the  patient  or  her  friends^  and  that  they  have  a  right  to  exact 
a  fee  for  their  prescriptions  $  but  here  they  are.  Quacks — em- 
pirics— charlatans — English,  Scotch,  and  Irish — self^dubbed — 
self-invited — with  degrees  obtained,  heaven  knows  how  or  where 
— licentiates  of  no  college  upon  earth,  except  the  vast  college 
of  self-conceit — here  they  are.  They  come  upon  us  in  bat- 
talions :  they  fire  upon  us  by  platoons*  And  we  must  allow^ 
that  there  are  some  remarkable  similarities  in  their  diagnosis  and 
mode  of  treatment.  According  to  them  all,  the  Church  is 
^ffiicted  with  plethora:  she  has  a  fatal  indinatioa  to  somno- 
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lencj ;  and,  besides,  her  bulk  is  enormous ;  and  sbe  is  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  apoplexy  from  the  surfeit.  She  must  disgorge. 
Her  dimensions  must  be  reduced ;  the  lowering  system  must  be 
adopted  with  speed  and  decision :  the  cure  must  be  effected  by 
bleeding,  cupping,  and  blistering;  and  then  cupping,  blistenng, 
and  bleeding;  and  then  blistering,  and  bleeding,  and  cupping. 
Purgative  medicines,  also,  must  be  administered  in  large  doses. 
In  fact,  we,  who  had  fondly  hoped  that  the  constitution  of  the 
Church  was  still  sound  and  vigorous,  must  either,  we  suppose, 
acquiesce  in  this  violent  system  of  blood-letting  and  cathartics; 
or  must  be  prepared  to  follow  her  obsequies  to  the  grave.  Such, 
at  least,  is  the  regimen  proposed  in  speeches,  newspapers,  and 
pamphlets  without  end.  We  may  feel  it  incumbent  upon  us  in 
our  next  number  to  examine  these  nostrums  at  some  length; 
though,  as  for  the  pleasantness  of  the  theory,  we  would  almost 
rather  be  sea-sick  in  a  convict-ship. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn,  in  seriousness,  to  something  more 
rational.  Among  the  more  specious  schemes,  the  appointment 
of  suffragan  Bishops  has  been  advocated  by  Mr.  Newman 
and  others,  with  arguments  which  at  least  deserve  atten- 
tion. Yet  there  are  these  obvious  objections  to  the  plan  ;^ 
that  it  is  not  properly  a  **  restoration,^*  because  it  is  a  restoration 
of  that  which  never  had  existence  under  the  present  constitution 
of  the  Church  of  England;  that  it  would,  in  fact,  introduce  into 
the  Establishment  a  new  order  of  men,  holding  an  awkward  and 
equivocal  position;  that  it  would  create  the  anomaly  and  the 
inconvenience,  not  indeed  decisively  pernicious,  but  still  not  to 
be  incurred  lightly,  or  without  strong  grounds,  of  Bishops,  in  the 
same  Church,  some  of  whom  have,  and  some  of  whom  have  not, 
seats  in  the  upper  House  of  the  legislative  body ;  that  the  people 
might  be  disposed  to  find  a  precedent  for  the  exclusion  of  Cuglish 
spiritual  peers  in  the  mere  name,  to  which,  by  the  way,  they  are 
not  supposed  to  be  so  attached  as  to  desire  its  multiplication ; 
and  that,  after  all,  the  same  objects  might,  for  the  most  part,  be 
attained,  by  augmenting,  together  with  an  increase  of  income,  the 
power,  and  perhaps  the  number,  of  archdeacons :  and,  again,  by 
the  adoption  of  that  part  of  the  Report  of  the  Church  Commis- 
sion, which  recommends  an  approach  to  equalization  in  the  extent 
of  the  dioceses,  and  the  duties,  as  well  as  the  revenues,  of  our 
actual  bishops. 

Other  propositions  we  must  leave  for  the  present;  for  we  are 
compelled  to  say  a  few  words  about  ourselves.     Yet  it  is  with      I 
unfeigned  and  extreme  reluctance  that  we  recur  to  some  animad^ 
versions,  passed  in  our  last  number  upon  the  Clergymen   who 
met  at  the  Yew  Tree  Inn,  Liversedge.     Mr.  Roberson  and  Mr. 
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AtkinsoDj  an(}  Mr.  Gathercole  also^  we  believe,  have  felt  them- 
selves aggrieved.  If  they  will  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  of  their 
own  friends,  they  may  obtain  the  fullest  assurance  that  we  should 
not  have  refused  an  explanation  of  any  expressions  which  could 
be  construed  into  terms  of  personal  offence.  It  seems^  that  they 
conceive  themselves  to  have  been  charged  with  the  crime  of  phy- 
sical intemperance — of  absolute  literal  intoxication,  at  a  meeting 
where  they  dined  together.  We  beg  most  expressly  to  state,  that 
we  never  intended  to  cast  the  shadow  of  such  an  imputation ;  nor 
can  we  conceive  how  such  an  interpretation  of  our  language 
should  have  entered  any  man's  head.  Nor  will  our  readers,  we 
think,  require  the  emphatic  allegation  of  Mr.  Atkinson  as  to  the 
perfect  decorum  which  prevailed  throughout,  ^'agreeably  to  the 
kindly  received  proposal  from  the  chair,  that  no  acclamation  or 
cheering,  which  might  give  to  the  meeting  the  character  of  boister-* 
ous  festivity,  should  be  allowed^*  We  shall  derive  a  cordial  plea- 
sure  from  quoting  these  words,  if  their  appearance  in  our  pages 
can  remove  one  sting  of  uneasiness  from  the  minds  of  Mr, 
Atkinson  and  Mr.  Roberson.  The  former  is  entitled  to  our 
respect,  as  a  man  most  honest  in  his  intentions  and  most  fervently 
attached  to  the  Churchy  although  we  must  still  consider  him  shal- 
low and  wrong-headed  in  many  of  his  views ;  and  the  latter  to 
almost  more  than  respect,  as  a  most  estimable  and  excellent  per- 
son, whose  disinterestedness  and  generosity  are  undoubted^  and 
who  has  been  a  munificent  benefactor  to  the  Establishment.  We 
will  not  be  prevented  from  doing  full  justice  to  such  men,  even 
by  the  petulant  and  flippant  attacks  which  have  been  made  upon 
us  in  their  defence.  Neither  shall  we  be  provoked  to  introduce 
new  matter,  which  might  make  controversy  interminable;  for, 
assuredly,  we  cannot  envy  the  discretion  of  some  very  small,  but 
ambitious  meddlers,  who  would  prolong  a  contest  in  which  the 
parties,  having  the  misfortune  of  their  aid,  must  bleed  and  suffer; 
or  much  admire  the  courage,  not  very  dissimilar  to  the  valour 
of  a  second,  who  prefers  a^duel  to  an  accommodation,  and,  when 
his  principal  is  to  stand  fire,  gives  the  signal,  and  skips  nimbly 
behind  a  tree ! 

We  hear  of  indignant  letters  which  have  appeared  in  the  pro- 
vincial newspapers;  we  know  of  sundry  indictments  on  the  ground 
of  " pseudo^liberality,'^  '^spurious  conciliation ,''  ** treachery  to  the 
cause"  and  ''  desertion  of  high  principle;" — as  if,  forsooth,  a  dere- 
liction of  any  sacred  or  exalted  principle  was  involved  in  denying 
the  necessary  and  progressive  deterioration  of  the  human  race ;  or 
discountenancing  the  censure  which  is  cast  upon  cheap  plans  of 
education ;  or  asserting  the  use  of  human  knowledge  as  a  hand- 
ipaid  to  religion;  or  endeavouring  to  rescue  the  mass  of  our 
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Clergy  fttmi  the  scaiidtl  of  sburitig  or  sanctionittg  the  maVtgMtit 
gpirit  in  which  Mr.  Gathercole  has  indulged.  If  this  course  if 
unprincipled^  or  deficient  in  high  principle^  we  can  only  espresi 
our  ardent  prayer  that  want  of  principle  will  become  contagiom, 
and  infect  Uie  whole  body  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  warmth  with  which  we  have  been  abused  really  surprisei 
ua;  for  what  is  the  amount  of  our  horrible  delinduency?  Did  tve 
intrude  upon  the  privacies  of  the  Yew-Tree  Inn  f  Did  we  hant 
out  the  transaction,  and  drag  it,  struggling,  into  day?  Did  we 
even  make  comments  upon  iti  because  we  found  it  reported  in  ft 
provincial  newspaper?  Did  we  go  out  of  our  way  to  traduce  the 
general  character,  or  ministerial  laboursi  of  any  one  of  these  gen- 
Uemen?  Did  we  travel  a  single  inch  beyond  the  matter  that  wis 
thrust  before  us?  Did  we  invade  the  sanctities  of  privatelifet 
Did  we  write  a  single  syllable  which  did  not  bear  solely  and  im* 
mediately  upon  the  published  Report?  We  looked  at  that  Re» 
port,  and  nothing  else  in  the  world.  We  had  positively  no  oAer 
data  for  our  opinions.  We  are  now  told,  that  a  triumph  has  bees 
afforded  to  the  enemies  of  the  Church*  The  question  is,  whether 
that  triumph  was  afforded  by  the  proceedings  themselves,  or  by 
the  reprobation  of  them  in  the  review?  We  verily  believe,  sod 
we  have  the  best  experimental  grounds  for  believing,  that  the 
mischief  as  to  the  Church,  and  the  triumph  as  to  its  adversaries, 
would  have  been  ultimately  tenfold,  if  no  exception  had  beefi 
taken  to  such  proceedings,  and  no  sorrow  expressed.  But  the 
expressions  were  too  strong,-^ui^ustifiably  and  offensively  severe. 
Strong  we  meant  them  to  be ;  for  to  say  that,  eighteen  hundred 
years  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  human  nature  with 
every  age  and  generation  becomes  worse  and  worse,  is  an  awful 
libel  upon  Christianity  itself;  and  to  mix  up  orthodox  principlei 
with  preposterous  and  narrow<>minded  fallacies,  is  the  direct  path 
to  the  subversion  of  the  Church.  Yet,  did  we-^and  we  ask  rar* 
Gathercole,  who,  perhaps,  ought  to  be  a  judge-^ndid  we  vomit  forth 
truculent  and  foul-mouthed  invectives,  breathing  the  venom  of  rin** 
dictiveness  ?  But  a  vast  outcry  is  raised,  as  if  we  had  made  the  bate 
charge  of  literal  drunkenness.  We  repeat  our  belief  that  this 
indignation  must  be  assumed^  in  order  to  draw  off  attention  from 
the  real  matter  at  issue.  Why,  the  running  title  of  the  article 
was  **  Extremen  in  Religion"  Messrs.  Hampden,  Atkinson  and 
Gathercole  being  given  as  the  instances.  And  are  we  Co  be  so 
cused  of  the  atrocious  folly  of  making  literal  drunkenness  an  **  ex* 
treme  in  religion;^  and  of  imputing  the  error  of  spiritual  extra* 
vttgance  to  men  who  were  neither  more  nor  less  than  intoxicated 
at  an  inn  i  The  whole  drift  of  the  criticism  shows  the  absurdity  of 
tk«  «uppoaition.'«««-We  are  tired  of  the  matter ;  nor,  we  say  agaifl^ 
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should  we  have  returned  to  it  now,  €iave  in  the  way  of  amicable 
explanation,  but  for  the  officiousness  of  certain  foolish  voUinteergj 
who  have  interfered  with  a  business  in  which  they  had  no  concern^ 
to  the  mere  annoyance  and  discomfiture  of  their  friends.     We  are 
not  throwing  a  shield  over  the  Dissenters  and  their  system.     We 
have  been,  and  are,  and  shall  be,  their  avowed,  and  hearty,  and 
unflinching  antagonists.     But  we  will  not  strengthen  tlmr  cause 
by  spoiling  our  owq«     We  will  not  hallow  what  we  hold  to  be 
wrong,  by  desecrating  what  we  hold  to  be  right.     We  will  not 
deprive  ourselves  of  the  power  of  deprecating  scurrility,  by  coun* 
tenancing  worse  scurrility  on  the  side  of  the  Establishment;  and» 
dierefore,   the   more   we   are   opposed   to   the    Dissenters^   the 
more  would  we  abjure  an  alliance  with  ^r.  Gathercole.     We 
beg  our  readers  to  mark  the  facts.    A  separate  publication  is 
forwarded  to  us,  containing  an  account  of  certain  '^  proceedings'^ 
in  the  North  of  England.     Was  thk  our  fault?     It  came:  were 
we  to  pass  it  over  tub  silentio  ?  That  course  would  probably  have 
been  resented  as  an  indignity ;  for  we  have  experience  enough  to 
know  that,  in  these  matters,  anything  Is  thought  better  than  utter 
and  contemptuous  neglect.     Were  we,  then,  to  acquiesce?    Were 
we  to  praise  f    We  had  too  high  a  regard  for  the  true  honour  and 
interests  of  the  Church  of  England  to  bestow  a  public  eulogy 
upon  ''  proceedings"  so  mischievous ;  or  even  negatively  to  ap* 
prove,  by  forbearing  to  condemn.     For  what  appeared  upon  the 
face  of  that  publication?    A  number  of  clergymen  dined  together 
at  an  inn,  and,  after  dinner,  those  among  tnem  who  enacted  the 
principal  characters,  put  forth  the  sentiments  which,  in  our  cri- 
tical capacity  we  felt  the  stern  necessity  of  reprobating.     Was 
thi4  our  fault?    The  sentiments  are  on  record.     If  they  are  sober 
and  moderate,  our  censure  will  recoil  upon  ourselves:  if  they  are 
most  intemperate,  and  most  absurd,  our  expressions  are  justified. 
A  number  of  clergymen  gave  the  health  of  L.  S.  E^  vtiti  thanks 
to  him  for  his  book.     Was  this  our  fault?  If  that  book  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  conscientious  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England 
ought,  publicly  and  collectively,  and  with  a  kind  of  complimentary 
parade,  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the  author,  then  we  have 
noting  more  to  say.     Causa  dicta  est.     We  are  found  guilty; 
we  cannot  even  hold  up  our  hands  in  arrest  of  judgment:  let  |l 
verdict  of  coudemnalion  be  pronounced*     But  if  that  book  dis- 
credits the  cause  which  it  professes  to  advocate,  then  those  clergy- 
men committed  an  unfortunate  error  in  identifying  themselves  with 
Its  opinion  and  its  writer  by  their  co77cer/ed  sanction  and  commend- 
ation.   The  proposal  of  the  health  of  L,  S.  £.  was  followed  by  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Gathercole.     Was  this  our  fault?   Let  that  speech 
be  calmly  considered  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity,  and  let 
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those  who  listened  to  it  with  satisfaction^  now  blush  and  burn 
with  shame.  The  whole  question  turns  upon  this  pivot.  We 
are  auite  willing  to  abide  the  issue.  They  who  blame  us  must 
adqaire  not  only  the  letters,  but  the  speech,  of  Mr.  Gathercole ; 
and  we  are  quite  ready  to  endure  the  vituperations  of  his  admirers. 
And  as  we  daily  see  more  and  more  reason  to  deplore  ^*  extremes 
in  religion" — as  we  cannot  retract  one  word^  or  one  syllable,  of  the 
observations  which  we  have  made  on  the  proceedings  at  Liversedge 
^^so  we  must  reiterate,  instead  of  withdrawing,  the  general  cau- 
tion which  we  gave»  as  to  the  propriety,  or  utility,  on  the  part  of 
clergymen,  of  attending  socio-political  festivities,  and  making 
speeches  after  dinner.  Mr.  Townsend  thinks  us  wrong ;  but  we 
think  Mr.  Townsend  himself  to  be  an  illustration  and  a  proof  of 
the  correctness  of  our  warning.  We  can  have  no  quarrel  with 
Mr.  Townsend;  his  language  as  to  ourselves  is  courteous  and  com- 
plimentary: he  attributes  to  our  remarks  more  influence  and 
higher  patronage  than  they  can  claim ;  and,  in  very  truth,  we  in- 
finitely prefer  an  honest  opponent^  who  differs  from  us,  and  can* 
didly  states  his  grounds  of  difference,  to  a  fawning  foe,  who  pre- 
tends to  agree  with  us,  while  he  differs  in  his  heart.  We  dare 
say,  moreover,  that  Mr.  Townsend  is,  so  far,  like  ourselves ;  and, 
therefore,  as  the  point  is  really  of  considerable  importance  at  the 
present  juncture,  we  proceed  to  state,  in  a  very  few  words,  why 
he  has  not  convinced  us.  When  Mr.  Townsend  asks,  with  re* 
ference  to  clergymen,  *'  are  we  never,  no  never,  to  come  donmfrom 
the  sanctuary?*'  and  asserts  that  "  the  Protestant  religion  is  not 
that  of  utter  seclusion,**  we  can,  of  course,  simply  reply,  that  the 
question  and  the  aflBrmation  are,  both  of  them,  altogether  beside 
the  point  in  debate  Here  Mr.  Townsend,  who  is  something  of  a 
poet,  and  something  of  an  orator, — whose  speech  at  the  Durham 
dinner  was  clever  and  eloquent,  and  whose  subsequent  epistle  was 
sharp  and  forcible — bounds  upon  the  steed  of  his  imagination 
quite  away  from  the  course.  But  he  then  talks  of  the  clergy  as 
coming  among  heated  partizans,  and  "  acting  as  a  leaven  of  6e//e- 
volence  in  calming  their  contentions ;"  and,  again,  thinks  them  fully 
authorized  to  speak,  "  in  the  belief  that  they  can  say  something 
useful  ^nd  peaceable,  and  true  to  all  parties  upon  general  principles  J* 
Very  well: — but  is  it  not  a  serious  kind  of  joke  to  recommend  in 
one  column  a  ''peaceable**  tone,  and  an  adherence  to  general  prin- 
ciples ;  and  in  another  to  utter  an  invective  against  "  the  atrocious 
sentiment  of  Mr.  Beaumont,  the  foolish  representative  of  a  deluded 
constituency?**  How  strange,  and  how  almost  instantaneous  the 
metamorphosis !  The/^  leaven  of  benevolence,  which  was  to  calm  con- 
tentions,** tends  to  put  Mr.  Beaumont  and  his  constituents  in  a 
fury ; — the  '*  general  principles**  end  in  a  personal  attack :  and  the 
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'^peaceable'*  language  turns  out  to  be  of  a  description,  which,  if 
the  reverend  gentleman  had  not  been  a  reverend  gentleman,  would, 
it  appears,  have  provoked  a  hostile  message.  So  Mr.  Townsend 
has  been  placed  in  the  delightful  predicament  of  receiving,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  very  equivocal  compliment  that  he  has  delivered  a 
most  spirited  speech,  and  written  a  most  *^ spirited"  letter;  and, 
on  the  other  side,  the  polite  insinuation  that  he  is  protected  by  his 
cloth.  It  is  impossible  that  Mr.  Townsend  should  escape  from  the 
dilemma.  Either  he  intended  to  say  what  he  did  say,  or  he  did 
not  intend.  If  he  intended,  the  commentary,  we  must  hint,  belies 
the  text,  the  event  falsifies  the  promise,  and  the  exordium  is  a 
very  fanciful  one  with  such  a  peroration  in  his  head.  If  he  did  not 
intend,  then,  ^'  oh  blindness  to  the  future  !"  oh  short-sightedness 
of  human  anticipations !  one  brief  half  hour  elapses,  and  how 
soon  the  pruning-hook  is  converted  into  a  sword,  and  the  peaceful 
olive  is  flung  aside  to  grasp  at  the  laurel  of  strife  and  victory ! 
And  what  contradictions  meet  in  the  same  harangue ;  merely 
because  the  speaker  is  hurried  along  by  his  impetuosity,  forgetting 
the  declarations  just  fresh  from  his  lips;  and  because  the  wheel  of 
his  oratory  grows  hot,  as  it  speeds  onwards.  Yet  such,  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  was  precisely  the  case.  And  if  Mr.  Townsend 
— a  man  of  practised  talent — a  man  of  high  station  in  the  Church 
— and  living  constantly  with  its  most  intelligent,  and  trained,  and 
dignified  members,  rises,  at  a  public  dinner,  with  the  design  of 
'*  calming  contentions,  and  acting  as  a  leaven  of  benevolence ;" 
and  yet  by  the  close  of  his  appeal  worse  than  nullifies  the  calm 
tenor  of  its  beginning,  what  wonder  is  it,  if  clergymen,  more 
retired,  less  experienced,  less  disciplined,  and  brooding  long  over 
the  same  ideas,  should  be  betrayed  into  a  sort  of  mental  intoxica- 
tion, when  they  at  length  give  a  sudden  vent  to  their  pent  up 
opinions  ?  There  is  always  danger,  therefore,  lest  clergymen,  on 
such  occasions,  should  be  seduced  into  intemperance  by  the 
energy  of  their  feelings. 

The  employment  of  the  words  '*  intemperance"  and  **  intoxica" 
Hon"  reminds  us,  as  we  write  them,  of  the  meaning  which  has 
been  affixed  to  our  use  of  them  before.  What,  then  ?  is  there  no 
other  excitement,  no  higher  and  nobler  excitement,  than  the  vulgar 
and  grovelling  stimulus  of  wine  and  strong  drink?  We  mean  the 
enthusiasm,  which  mind  catches  from  mind,  when  friends  are  met 
together;  the  moral  tumult  of  soul,  when  the  same  sentiments  are 
reverberated  by  the  echoes  of  a  hundred  hearts ;  the  electric  im- 
pulse, which  every  man  receives,  and  every  man  communicates, 
by  mere  contact  with  others,  who  kindle  with  his  hopes  and  par- 
ticipate in  his  apprehensions  ;  the  glow,  the  animation,  generated 
by  the  mere  public  discussion  of  interesting  topics,  the  mere 
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public  assertion  of  vital  principles  in  critical  and  stirring  times. 
Add,  too^  the  honest  hilarity  of  convivial  intercourse,  the  cordiali- 
ties of  personal  intimacy,  the  kindly  interchanges  of  mutual  good- 
will. With  all  these  things  putting  flame  to  flame,  the  sedative 
and  mollifying  qualities  will,  too  often,  insensibly  evaporate,  as  a 
man,  however  guarded  and  discreet  by  nature,  descants  upon  the 
conduct  and  projects  of  a  political  opponent.  The  wise  man,  we 
think,  is  he — that  is,  the  wise  Clergyman, — who  stays  away,  or,  at 
least,  remains  silent.  Who  can  trust  himself?  In  days  like  these, 
men  will«  probably,  see  and  hear  enough  to  raise  the  most  placid 
temperament  to  fever*heat ;  and  the  blood  may  warm  within  them, 
till  it  almost  boils :  but  they  should  be  therefore  only  the  more  cau- 
tious not  to  speak  unadvisedly,  or  without  an  opportunity  of  undis- 
turbed premeditation.  We  recognise — we  have  frequently  de- 
clared—<*the  paramount  necessity  of  enunciating  right  sentiments 
with  no  ambiguous  voice :  but  the  more  important  the  interests 
which  are  at  stake,  and  the  more  urgent  the  need  of  bold  and  un* 
compromising  language,  the  more  anxious  is  our  solicitude^  that 
what  must  be  done  resolutely  should  be  done  calmly;  lest  an  ad« 
vantage  should  be  given  to  the  enemy;  lest  the  advocacy  of  truth 
•hould  be  marred  by  some  incidental  imprudence,  and  lose  its 
effect  through  the  appearance  of  recklessness  or  rashness ;  and 
lest  we  should  be  afraid  and  ashamed  to  invoke  God's  blessinsr  on 
our  cause,  from  the  consciousness  that  it  was  advocated  in  a  man- 
ner which  even  honourable  and  pious  men  could  not  approve. 

We  must  add  that  some  of  the  Yorkshire  clergy, — -what 
gadfly  can  have  bitten  them  ? — seem  determined  to  more  than 
justify  our  criticisms  upon  the  expressions  which  they  have  used 
with  regard  to  ••  l^he  Spifit  of  the  age."  A  Pamphlet  is 
now  before  us,  having  these  ominous  words  for  its  title,  and 
Written  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Rigby,  F.  C.  S.  Vicar  of  Hutton 
Cranswick,  and  author  of  "  Reflections  on  Modem  Policy*^  A 
single  extract  may  afford  some  slight  notion  of  the  character  of  its 
contents,  though  it  can  afford  none  of  the  wonderful  way  in  which 
they  are  jumbled  together: — 

"  Why  may  we  not  hope,  upon  the  next  appeal  to  the  public,  to 
return,  if  not  eloquent  and  noisy  orators,  at  least  honest  men,  with 
whose  exaltation  the  state  may  rise  also?  And  in  the  mean  time^  would 
not  a  classification  of  the  members  of  the  present  incongruous  assembly, 
be  made  with  advantage,  to  be  noted  in  our  tables  for  future  remem- 
brance ?  Why  should  we  not  have  our  orders,  genera,  and  species,  if  not 
with  the  accuracy  of  a  Linaus,  a  Bufibn,  or  a  Cuvier,  of  eagles,  vultures, 
hawks,  parrots,  cuckoos,  mocking  birds,  bustards,  owls,  guUs,  &c.,  at 
least  quite  sufficient  for  use  of  beings  of  a  higher  order,  of  rapacious 
creatures,  parricides,  traitors,  parasites,  excentrics,  bigots,  puritans, 
buffoons,  sciolists,  adventurers,  simpletons,  and  patriots  ?  As  tb^  know- 
ledge of  a  disease  is  half  its  cure,  so  this  classification  when  circulated 
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tbrough  our  counties  and  cities  would  give  force  and  direction  to  a 
salutary  public  opinion,  which  could  not  be  withstood,  and  either  shame 
these  into  circumspection^  or  ensure  the  speedy  return  of  better  men.** 

We  hardly  know  under  what  genus  or  species  it  would  be 
proper  to  class  Mr.  Rigby  himself;  but  certainly  never  did 
kangaroo  jump  about  in  a  manner  more  extraordinary.  It  would 
be  ill-natured  to  proceed  with  citations ;  but  *^  take  it  for  all  in 
all/'  with  its  classical  allusions,  and  scraps  of  quotation,  and  the 
indescribable  style  in  which  they  are  printed^  this  short  production 
sets  competition  at  defiance. 

Many  will  think  that  it  is  idle  to  dwell  upon  personal  opinions 
and  individual  conduct  amidst  the  multiplicity  of  national  plans, 
the  crush  and  hurry  of  public  events.  We  are  of  a  different 
opinion.  We  see — we  have  long  seen, — all  eyes  turned  to  the  legis- 
lature with  a  staring  expectancy.  Marvels,  it  seems,  are  to  be 
effected  by  new  plans  and  new  principles,  embracing  the  whole 
empire  in  their  sweep.  Yet  no  such  wonder*working  energy 
resides  in  any  government.  Laws,  unless  they  can  be  written  in 
the  hearts  and  habits  of  a  people,  will  remain  almost  a  dead  letter 
on  its  statute  book.  We  are  not  inclined  to  go  so  far  as  Johnson 
or  Goldsmith,  whichever  of  the  two  it  was  that  wrote  the  lines, 
and  say — 

'^  How  small,  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure. 
That  part  which  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or  cure.'* 

But  we  turn  with  disheartening  melancholy  from  the  spectacle 
and  the  language  of  men,  who  are  for  ever  chattering  and  debat- 
ing about  national  projects  of  comprehensive  change,  when  they 
would  be  much  better  employed  in  devoting  a  personal  activity 
to  the  due  administration  of  the  system  which  actually  exists ; 
just  as  other  men  can  spout  forth  their  swelling  sentiments  about 
universal  philanthropy  as  a  set-off  against  their  want  of  practical 
and  individual  beneficence.  Would  to  God  that  men  in  general 
were  but  half  as  anxious  by  their  conduct  to  improve  a  neigh- 
bourhood, as  they  are  by  their  speculations  to  reform  a  country. 
It  is  a  strange  and  lamentable  thing,  almost  enough  to  make  us 
smile  and  weep  at  the  same  moment, — this  mixture  of  theoretical 
ofiiciousness  and  practical  supineness.  We  declare,  again  and 
apain,  that — as  to  human  means — a  thorough  and  efiicient  admi- 
nistration of  our  present  system  in  Church  and  State,  ^uite  com- 
patible with  some  safe  reforms,  is,  not  perhaps  the  one  thing,  but 
the  main  thing  needed.  We  declare  again  and  again,  that  legist 
lative  provisions,  even  the  very  best  which  an  Utopian  imagina^- 
tion  could  conceive,  of  themselves  cannot  preserve  us.  The 
country,  whenever  its  welfare  perishes,  will  be  locally  and 
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PJiBOCHiALLY  UNDONE;  the  country,  if  it  is  to  be  rescued  from 
ruin,  must  be  locally  and  parochially  saved.    The  political 
disturbers  and  incendiaries^  wherever  they  are  most  to  be  dreaded, 
**  act  from  individuals  to  the  whole :"  they  wriggle  or  force  them- 
selves into  a  vestry,  and  become  almost  omnipotent  in  a  vestry, 
through  the  careless,  slothful,  suicidal,  self-indulgence,  of  the 
other  inhabitants;  they  then  use  their  power  as  vestrymen  to 
influence  the  representation  of  borough  or  county ;   they  then, 
by  a  number  of  representatives  so  obtained,  affect  the  legislature 
at  large.     In  a  word,  they  act,  more  and  more,  upon  the  centre, 
from  various    points  in    the  circumference ;   and  the  schemes 
afterwards  emanating  from  the  centre,  will  come  upon  the  points 
of  the  circumference  already  prepared  for  them.     In  this  process, 
every  thing  counts ;  every  stroke,  instead  of  being  wasted  in  the 
air,  tells  upon  the  Constitution.     These  men,  wise  in  their  gene- 
ration, are  careful  to  work  with  an  agency  at  once  separate  and 
combined;  and  instead  of  losing  sight  of  the  ultimate  end,  they  are 
in  reality  securing  it,  and,  at  each  successive  instant,  taking  a 
step  in  advance,  by  seizing  upon  their  smaller  and  immediate 
objects  one  by  one.      So  far  they  deserve  to  be  imitated.     Sage 
counsels  in  a  nation,  vigorous  and  prudent  efforts  in  a  ministry, 
and  even  comprehensive  views  and  suggestions  from  the  writers 
and  thinkers  of  the  day,  it  wero  mere  madness  to  disparage ;  but, 
nevertheless,  whatever  is  done  well,  must  be  done  in  detaiL     All 
will  be  lost  by  the  folly  of  making  vast  arrangements  for  the 
aggregate,  and  neglecting  the  component  parts;  all  will  be  gained 
by  the  institutions  in  every  parish,  well  organized,  and  well  worked; 
by  the  efforts  of  every  good  and  religious  citizen,  made  in  his 
individual  capacity,  yet  not  made  without  order  and  concert;  by 
that  steady  pursuit  of  local  and  personal  usefulness,  which  is 
alike  the  rational  and  the  Christian  plan. 


NOTE  ON  ADAM  CLARKE. 

We  have  recently  received  a  letter  from  a  near  relative  of  the  late 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  the  Life  of  whom,  by  an  anonymous  biographer, 
formed  the  subject  of  an  article  in  our  last  Number.  Our  cor- 
respondent expresses  some  regret  that  we  have  taken  up,  '^  not 
the  authenticated  life  of  that  respected  individual,"  but  a  publi- 
cation which  is  merely  an  abridgment  of  that  authenticated  life, 
and  is  executed  by  a  writer  whose  political  principles  are  in 
direct  opposition  to  those  entertained  by  Adam  Clarke :  "  which 
circumstance,"  we  are  told  "  will  fully  account  for  the  political 
colouring  of  the  work  reviewed,  while  it  does  great  injustice  to 
the  sentiments"  of  the  deceased. 
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The  name  of  the  unauthorized — not  to  say  piratical — biogra- 
pher, we^  of  course,  are  not  at  liberty  to  publish;  seeing  that  he 
has  not  choosen  to  publish  it  himself.  His  politics,  however,  in 
matters  of  Church  and  State,  speak  for  themselves;  and  we  were 
pleased,  but  by  no  means  surprised,  to  find  our  correspondent 
confirming  our  own  surmise,  that  such  a  chronicler  would  by  no 
means  have  been  chosen  by  Adam  Clarke. 

On  one  account,  we  can  scarcely  regret  that  the  anonymous 
performance  fell  into  our  hands;  since  it  has  furnished  us  with 
irresistible,  though,  certainly  with  very  unpleasing  evidence  of 
the  fact,  that  the  spirit  of  political  dissent  has,  unhappily,  de- 
scended upon  a  portion  of  the  Wesleyan  community.  The^ac^, 
we  repeat,  is  calamitous  enough.  But,  since  it  exists,  it  is 
quite  as  well  that  the  public  should  be  in  distinct  possession 
of  it.  And  this  good  office,  at  least,  has  been  rendered  to  the 
public  by  the  work  in  question. 

On  every  other  account  but  this,  we  do  exceedingly  regret  that 
the  ''  Authenticated  Life"  did  not  happen  to  fall  in  our  way,  as 
the  subject  of  our  Review.  For,  if  it  had,  we  should  have  had 
before  us  the  labours  of  a  most  exemplary,  unwearied,  and 
amiable  man,  unmixed  with  the  baser  matter  which  has  now 
been  most  unworthily  combined  with  his  history. 

The  letter  of  our  correspondent  was  accompanied  with  a  copy 
of  the  authentic  biography,  in  three  volumes ;  the  first  containing 
a  history  of  about  the  first  thirty  years  of  Adam  Clarke's  life, 
written  by  himself;  the  other  two,  the  composition  of  one  of  his 
surviving  children.  Of  this  work  we  have  perused  enough  to 
satisfy  us  that  too  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  excellence  of  this 
worthy  man,  in  all  the  private  and  endearing  relations  of  life. 
With  regard  to  his  whole  character,  our  correspondent  allows 
that  we  have  done  as  much  justice  to  his  memory  ad  could  be 
expected  from  the  materials  then  before  us ;  but  '^  not  all  the 
'^  honour,  nor  all  the  justice,  which  such  a  life  of  self  devotion, 
''  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  his  fellow  creatures,  merited  at  the 
"hands  of  his  reviewer."  We  must  confess  that  we  have  not 
been  quite  so  diffuse  in  his  praise,  as  the  pious  affection  of  his 
family  might  require.  And  yet  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
we  have  said  enough,  in  a  single  sentence,  to  satisfy  any  ordinary 
capacity  of  admiration.  In  speaking  of  the  period,  when  (to 
use  his  own  phrase)  the  pearl  of  great  price  was  given  to  him 
of  God,  we  have  stated  "  as  an  undoubted  fact,  that  from  this 
''  moment,  to  the  day  of  his  dissolution,  the  life  of  Adam  Clarke 
"  was  one  continued  course  of  Christian  benevolence  and  purity, 
**  and  of  almost  Apostolic  labour." 
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THEOLOGY* 

The  Theology  of  the  quarter  has  been  treated  at  some  length  in  the  body  of  our 
Review.  To  expatiate  more  might  be  injudicious  at  a  moment  when  the  puUie 
mind  is  so  much  absorbed  by  the  political  discussions  which  a£fect  the  Chureb. 
We  must  be  contented,  therefore,  to  recommend  to  attentive  perusal  the  fourfii 
and  concluding  volume  of  Mr.  Girdlestone's  excellent  Commentary  on  the  New 
Testament ;  the  second  and  concluding  volume  of  Dr.  Russell's  History  of  tiie 
Church  of  Scotland ;  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Newman'b  Parochial  Sermons ; 
and,  with  certain  allowances  and  qualifications,  John  Goodwin's  Exposition  of 
Romans  ix.  Banner  of  Justification  displayed,  &c.  with  a  Pre&ee  by  Thomas 
Jackson. 

To  some  of  these  works  we  shall  certainly  recur,  as  also,  perhaps,  to  Dr.  Lamb'a 
"  Hebrew  Hieroglyphics,"  /llli^H  JH^DtWD*  I"  the  mean  time  we  cannot 
but  express  our  sorrow  and  astonishment  that  the  head  of  a  house  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  could  not  follow  up  the  ingenious  discoveries  of  Young  and 
Champollion,  and  the  theory  of  Phonetic  characters,  without  mixing  up  with  hit 
general  principle  the  needless  and  extraneous,  not  to  say  hasty  and  hazardous, 
speculations  which  he  has  chosen  to  subjoin.  Instead  of  now  criticiaiBg  Mr. 
Yaughan's  "  Lectures  on  the  Corruptions  of  Christianity,"  and  "  The  Doetrinid 
Errors  of  the  Apostolical  and  Early  Fathers,"  by  W.  Osbum,  jun.  it  may  be 
more  useful,  as  well  as  more  convenient,  to  take  one  or  both  of  them  ia  eonjune- 
tion  with  the  expected  work  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 


ECCLBSIASTICAL  POLITY. 

On  the  24th  of  March,  Sir  Robert  Peel  introduced  ttie  bill,  announced  in  his 
speech  upon  the  Address,  for  the  Commutations  of  Tithes  in  England.  After  a 
luminous  review  of  the  past  histoiy  and  present  state  of  the  subject,  he  eondnded 
by  moving  a  resolution:— 

<'  That  it  is  expedient  to  give  fiicilities  for  the  commutation  of  tithe  in  tbe 
several  parishes  of  England  and  Wales,  and  for  a  payment  in  money  in  suhsttto- 
tion  thereof,  to  be  applotted  on  the  tithable  lands  in  each  parish;  such  payment 
to  be  subject  to  variation  at  stated  periods,  according  to  the  prices  of  com,  or  for 
the  allotment  of  land  in  lieu  of  tithe  in  parishes  wherein  the  partieB  conceraed 
may  consent  to  such  allotment." 

We  are  entirely  precluded  from  going  into  details ;  bat  our  regret  is  the  less, 
because  the  probability  is,  that  they  will  be  considerably  modified  before  &e  biH 
can  pass  into  a  law.  The  great  and  obvious  difficulty  as  to  every  such  plan  is, 
that  it  must  be  either  compulsory  or  voluntary ;  but,  if  it  be  compulsory,  it  may 
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be  in  many  cases  meet  unjust ;  if  voluntary,  it  may  be  quite  nugatory,  inefiicient 
tnd  inoperatiTe.  But  we  hope  better  things ;  we  hail  the  measure  as  at  least  4 
berald  of  good;  and  we  hail  it  the  more,  because  it  only  pretends  to  be  a  itm^ 
poMoy  experiment,  and  not  a  final  adjustment 

Other  matters  also,  touching  the  religious  wel&re  of  the  community,  betldec 
ibme  which  are  immediately  Church  Bills,  hare  been,  or  are  on  the  point  cf 
being,  brought  before  the  Legislature;  as,  for  instance,  the  great,  the  importolil, 
the  pTMsmg  question  of  "  Oaths"  the  regulation  of  prisom^  and  the  due 
observance  of  the  Sabbath, — as  to  which  we  entertain  more  sanguine  expeet»- 
tions  frcnn  Mr.  Poulter's  faiU,  precisely  because  we  see  it  received  in  Some 
quarters  with  a  civil  sneer  on  account  of  its  "  moderati&n." 

Our  readers  will  have  seen  that  a  motion  of  Mr.  Tooke  was  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  110  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  was  to  the  effect,  that  the 
Univeitity  of  London,  so  called,  should  have  a  charter  from  the  Crown  and  the 
power  of  conferring  degrees.  Now  we  have  no  objection,  and  we  have  already 
stated  so  mticb,  that  the  Dissenters  should  obtain  an  academical  education,  afid 
even  academical  honours.  Only  let  there  be  some  distinction  in  the  name  which 
^sttnguishes  and  marks  them  cff,  from  the  degrees  granted  at  the  Umversittes  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  and  let  the  University  of  London  have  some  settled 
endowment,  hmtead  of  subsisting  upon  shares,  of  which  the  value  rises  and  fallSy 
because  they  are  mere  matters  d  speculation  in  the  market.  A  jeint-stock 
company  conferring  degrees  is  only  a  less  anomaly  than  would  be  a  rdigioui 
and  charitable  association  turning  itself  into  a  joint-stock  company. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Roebuck,  the  Education  Com* 
mittee  was  nominated ;  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Hume,  the  proceedings  of 
the  Committee  of  last  session  were  referred  to  it.  From  the  terms  of  Lord  John 
Russell's  motion,  and  from  other  symptoms,  it  is  manifest  that  a  determination 
is  formed,  or  soon  will  be  formed,  to  set  up  NethntU  Education  as  an  antagonisi 
principle  tu  a  National  Church.  We  can  only  make  to  our  readers  the  school- 
boy quotation,  '*  Utrum  horum  tmvis  aceipe«" 


CBRISTIAK  SOCIETIES  AMD  PROPAGATION  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

In  the  three  great  Societies—the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  National  Society  of  Edtt* 
cation,  many  and  important  matters  have  been  in  agitation  during  the  last 
quarter;  but  they  are  hardly  ripe,  we  believe,  for  thorough  and  minute  discus- 
sion. As  to  the  first,  we  would  respectfully  take  the  liberty  of  observing,  that  if 
the  connection  with  the  house  of  Messrs.  Rivington  be  finally  dissolved,  and  for 
obvious  reasons  we  abstain  here  from  giving  any  opinion  on  the  subject — but,  if 
that  connection  be  finally  dissolved,  that  change  must  introduce  other  changes;  and, 
therefortf  a  proper  opportunity  presents  itself,  and  one  which  id«  do  anjdottsly  hope 
will  not  he  lost,  for  re-ronsidering  and  re^modelling  the  whole  system  of  puhtishing 
and  hodkseUing  transactions ;  for  introducing  somewhat  mofe  of  harmony f  and 
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unity f  and  cantutency  into  this  part  of  the  affain  of  the  Society^  and  somewhat 
more  of  conformity  with  its  original  institution.  If  nothing  is  done,  we  shall  be 
under  a  necessity,  which  we  would  most  gladly  avoid,  of  stating  our  objections 
and  the  reasons  for  them  at  large ;  and  also  of  cartying  a  rigorous  and  searching 
scrutiny  into  the  matter  and  the  tnanner  of  its  thousand  and  one  publications.  It 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  simple  truth,  that  we  shall  undertake  this  task 
under  a  constraining  sense  of  duty  to  the  Association  and  the  Church ;  and  that 
ihe  performance  of  it  will  be  as  disagreeable  to  ourselves,  as  it  can  be  to  any 
other  parties  concerned.  Of  the  liberal  munificence  and  most  valuable  designs  of 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  the  extent  of  its  labours  and 
correspondence,  absolutely  demanding  the  appointment  of  an  Assistant  Secretary, 
we  should  rejoice  to  speak,  in  connection,  perhaps,  with  the  plan  of  augmenting 
the  number  of  Bishops  in  the  £ast  Indies,  and  the  excellent  activity  of  Bishop 
Coleridge,  both  by  his  doings  and  his  writings,  in  the  West;  but  we  trust  that 
our  power  may  be  augmented  by  a  short  postponement.  Delay  is  certainly  ad- 
visable on  several  grounds  with  respect  to  the  National  Society  for  the  Education 
of  the  Poor  in  the  Principles  of  the  Established  Church. 

We  must  also  defer  some  intended  comments  upon  the  General  Visiting 
Society f  and  The  Church  of  England  Society.  We  have  only  room  to  say  of  the 
latter,  that  we  can  have  no  dislike  to  its  objects,  although  they  might,  perhaps, 
be  effected  quite  as  well  by  other  long-established  and  venerable  associations;  but 
we  have  a  strong  objection  to  its  title,  and  regret  the  assumption  of  it  on  several 
distinct  grounds.  No  body  of  persons,  however  estimable  from  their  worth,  or 
influential  from  their  position ;  whether  their  centre  of  operations  is  at  Exeter 
Hall  or  elsewhere ;  whether  their  scheme  has  been  concocted  in  one  part  of  the 
Strand  or  in  another ;  whether  Mr.  Parker  is  their  publisher,  or  any  other  book- 
selling agent ;  can  have  a  right  thus  boldly  and  literally  to  implicate  the  Church 
of  England  in  their  tracts  and  proceedings.  Whatever  they  may  do,  and  whom- 
soever they  may  represent,  they  do  not  constitute  the  Church.  Their  pro- 
ceedings may  be  unexceptionable;  and  in  that  case  let  them  enjoy  the  credit,  while 
the  cause  which  they  would  serve  derives  the  benefit;  or  there  maybe,  and  there 
probably  sometimes  will  be,  slips,  inadvertencies  and  exaggerations;  and  then, 
however  they  may  disclaim  any  intention  of  committing  the  Church,  there  will 
be  hundreds  to  argue,  from  the  very  name,  that  the  Church  has  been  committed. 
Besides,  the  very  mention  of  a  Church  of  England  Society — of  a  Church  re- 
solving itself  into  a  Society,  as  the  House  of  Commons  resolves  itself  into  a 
Committee — ^has  a  sound — and  sounds  are  often  things, — which  derogates  from 
the  sanctity  and  the  dignity  of  a  religious  establishment. 


J     OENEBAL  APPLICATION  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

Under  this  head,  we  might,  if  we  had  room,  have  much  to  say  about  the 
social  habits,  the  literature,  and  more  especiaUy,  the  drama  of  the  country.  We 
ihight  even  have  much  to  say  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Legislature.  It 
must  be  a  noble  spectacle  to  behold  the  senators  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
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wasting  the  public  time  in  personal  broils  and  squabbles,  Vke  a  pack  of  great  and 
•ill-taugbt  boys ;  setting  an  example,  from  the  Prime  Minister  downwards,  of.  a 
resort  to  practices  which  properly  belong  to  barbarous  regions  and  savage  times, 
and  putting, — for  whatever  denials  may  be  given,  or  whatever  ridicule  is  at- 
tempted to  be  fixed,  this  is  the  common  sense  of  the  ihing,-^putting  matters 
of  fact  to  the  absurd  arbitrement  of  a  pistol.  Surely,  there  is  something  too 
much  of  this.  It  must  also  be  a  noble  spectacle  to  see  so  many  men,  on  so 
many  occasions,  guilty  of  direct  tergiversation  and  inconsistency;  giving  them' 
selvet  the  lie,  which  they  must  shoot  others  for  wishing  to  give ;  self-convicted, 
by  their  flagrant  abandonment  of  old  opinions,  either  of  ignorance  or  of 
treachery;  so  that  public  confidence  is  shaken,  public  strength  is  impaired  by  the 
defections  from  public  morality ;  and  we  almost  feel  the  ground  rocking  beneath 
us  at  every  step,  and  the  fires  burning  beneath  the  deceitfid  surface  of  the  cin- 
ders ;  and  no  anchor  of  the  heart,  "  sure  and  stedfast,"  can  be  let  down  into  the 
tossing  and  agitating  sea  of  human  affidrs.  It  is  vain  for  the  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  to  talk  of  religion  and  Christianity,  if  common  integrity  is  set  at  nought 
by  the  Legislators  of  the  empire;  nor  can  it  be  any  source  of  wonder,  if  men, 
who  ought  to  have  self-respect,  seem  only  to  have  self-forgetfulness,  that  there 
should  be  much  to  awaken  the  greedy  and  predatory  hopes  of  the  turbulent,  the 
godless,  the  disaffected,  and  the  desperate. 

Among  the  general  matters  which  involve  the  well-being  of  Christianity,  we 
could  call  notice  to  <<  Mr.  NoeFs  Letters  on  tiie  State  of  the  Metropolis;"  nor 
have  we  forgotten  the  relation  between  Religion  and  Science,  and  should  already 
have  reviewed  the  second  volume  of  Sharon  Turner's  History  of  the  Globe,  and 
Dr.  Bertrand's  Revolutions  of  the  Globe,  translated  by  Mr.  Horry,  but  that  we 
have  been  waiting  for  Dr.  Buckland's  Bridgewater  Treatise ;  a  work  of  which, 
though  so  long  announced,  we  have  hiti^erto  been  unable  to  procure  a  copy. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. — SERMONS,  &C. 
Before  we  begin  the  very  brief  notice  of  Books  which  we  can  aflbrd,  we  must 
express  our  regret  that  some  papers,  which  are  supposed  to  have  reached  us,  can 
nowhere  be  discovered ;  and  renew  the  intimation  of  our  hope,  that  copies  of 
works  may  be  forwarded  to  us  at  the  earliest  moment  which  can  be  seized ;  as 
the  principle,  "  bis  dot,  qui  ciio  dot,'*  is  equally  true  of  the  volume  and  the  cri- 
ticism, the  writer  and  the  reviewer ;  and  as  we  now  find  it  impossible  to  adjust 
our  limits  in  the  proportions  which  we  could  wish,  because  many  valuable  produc- 
tions have  come  at  so  late  a  period  in  the  quarter,  that,  not  to  speak  of  the  previous 
occupation  of  our  space,  we  are  quite  unable  to  pay  them  adequate  attention. 

Kingdom  Sermons;  or.  Sermons  on  the  Accidents;  1,0/ the  Subject;  2.  Rekf 
tions  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  Christ.  By  John  Pring,  B.  A.,  late  Curate 
of  Bitton,  &c. 
This  is  a  volume  which  has  a  very  extraordinary  title,  and  contains  not  a  f^w 
most  strange  notions,  and  most  quaint  expressions.  It  is,  indeed,  written  in 
many  parts  with  a  considerable  degree  of  earnestness  and  ability^  talent  and 
Vigour;  but  is  it  a  compliment  to  say  that  it  is  the  most  amumg  book  of  ser-^' 
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moDt  wliidi  w  •««  wmwttlwr  to  hsre  tmAt  The  flnt  dapotw  is  ciiM, 
**  Adam  tipimtaUf  or  lfa»  m  perfeeikm;"  tht  neond  is,  '^  jldbm  «6sc0iidMg,  or 
Jim  m  iU«[race."  Mr.  Fking  talks  of  Adam  «n<l  Evo's  "  gmUel  potUrHy  >•"  ke 
iDfomis  Qs-^ 

'« It  seems  incrediUe,  that  this  heautifbl  plaaet,  the  eaztiiy  which  is  e^odti 
die  wapfoit  aad  handsome  maintenaace  of  so  many  mUlione  of  the  fiunily  at 
enoe^  and  more  tktm  miUiam  cfmiUum»mmUipUedhy  miiiiom  afmiUtOM  in 
osssion— should  have  been  onginaUj  intended  for  the  private  residence  of  a 
and  his  wife,  or  rather  of  two  Platonic  ioeers/'-^p.  21. 

After  quoting  fhnn  the  Bible,  he  adds — 

'*  If  it  were  deshed,  one  eonld  not  find  Ameaier  arguflMut  than  this  to  elie& 
a  satire  on  that  oonunon  piece  of  stupidity  and  injnstice  which  some  married 
men  ate  wont  to  dispky  in  going  home,  when  they  happen  to  make  themselves 
AmIs  abroad,  to  qnanri  wilh  their  wires  for  it;  or,  if  tiiey  have  no  wires,  with 
their  children  perhaps.  And  what  would  the  werld  say  to  one  of  this  sort,  H, 
after  baring  teen  enough  of  his  foUy,  they  should  also  hear  this  dedarBtion  irotti 
him,—*  Bcttsnse  you  diiplease  me,  I  wQl  go  home  and  beat  my  wife;*  or, 
*  Because  you  do  not  as  I  would  hare  you,  my  difldren  shall  fiffe  ^  wocse.' 
They  would  hardly  think  him  in  his  right  mind,  I  suppose^"— p.  25. 

Man,  we  are  told,  would  "  make  one  good  tmatck  at  kart  »  ki$  time— tf  he 
eould  win  Christ/'—p.  38. 

And  as  to  ooane  and  rough  expresrions,  odd  ihmiliarities,  and  a  most  unee^ 
remonioQs  way  of  talking  from  the  pulpit,  we  subjoin  the  foUowmg  descriptien 
ef  Saul  at  Endor,  which  will  not  appear  to  much  adrastage,  if  cnmparad  with 
the  magnificent  treatment  of  the  same  subject,  by  Mr.  Le  Bas. 

"  Famished  with  a  present— something  mors  perhaps  than  the  fiwrih  part  of 
a  shekel  of  silrer  this  time  as  a  crossing  for  the  hand  (Sam.  L  ix.  8),he  repaira 
to  £n-dor ;  where  my  text  describes  him  eating  the  fatted  calf  with  a  woman 
who  had  a  familiar  spirit — a  vile  hag,  who  subsisted  by  her  commerce  with  the 
devil — and  a  house-calf;  one  brought  up,  if  not  bom  in  the  house. — Perhaps 
she  had  no  oilier  calf  to  ofier — unhallowed  repast  f-^Howis  the  majesty  of  Israel 
eclipsed  at  this  moment ! — Observe  him  seated  at  the  greasy  board — mark  well 
the  countenances  of  his  attendants,  blushing  at  once  for  their  master  and  them- 
selves.—Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  hypocritical  dvility  of  his  foul  hostess,  so 
different  from  Samuel's  plain  deafing.-^What  means  that  filthy  cauldron,  these 
bones,  and  leaves,  and  shreds,  and  feathers  with  which  the  hearth  is  strewed? 
— ^They  are  the  implements  of  witohcraft. — The  walls,  for  tapestry,  are  hung 
with  spells  and  incantations. — The  air  of  the  apartment  is  tainted  with  the  stench 
of  hellish  victims.^^See,  where  sits  the  majesty  of  Israel,  enthroned  upon  the 
Sybirs  tripod,  and  canopied  in  coMveis.— The  gleam  emitted  firom  a  brekea 
lampv  waving  en  his  sunken  features,  lights  you  into  &e  secret  anguish  ef  his 
soul."— p*  486,  487. 

There  are  other  Sermons  before  us,  soond  md  pious,  and  risi^  sometimes  to 
solemn  and  cogent  exhortatixm;  yet  really  presenting  no  sahent  points  ftf 
dslBilsd  criticnm,  such^  as  <<  Biskad's  Setmens,"  **  Owm's  Six  Sefmone  en  the 
Sdrib8tii,"te.»te^ 
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mSClLLAMBOtJS  WORKS  OV  PEACTICAI#  BITlKITy. 

**An  Authentic  Account  of  an  authorized  TVamlation  of  the  Hofy  Bible,  i^^ 
hy  John  Todd,  is  asefiil,  sound,  4Uid  very  eonrenient  for  reference.  ^  Dr.  Smiih't 
work  on  &e  Prophets"  is  simple,  easy,  interesting,  written  on  a  good  plan,  and  a 
pohlication  altogether  which  we  are  thankM  to  Mr.  Peter  Hall  for  editing  and 
revising.  We  might  praise  on  sundiy  grounds,  though  not  on  aU,  ^  The  Book  tf 
the  Heart,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  Jones—"  Bread  of  the  Fint  JVtaft"— but  why  sach 
a  title?—"  Christian  TreedonT---"  Moral  Training'*-^'*Time  and  Temper;*'^ 
and  if  our  space  allowed,  we  should  be  happy  to  speak  in  the  terms  which  diey 
respectively  deserve,  of  «  Mr.  Meek's  Work  on  Passion  Weel^—**  The  Lectures 
of  Mr  Sibthorp,  and  his  Labours  on  the  Book  of  Genesis:** — ''7%e  First  and 
Second  Week  of  Family  Fra^ers,  arranged  and  compiled  hy  the  Bev.  Allen 
Cooper,'*  two  little  works  not  unfit  for  companions  to  the  "  Private  DevotiamT 
of  the  Bishop  of  London;— **  The  Invalid's  Help,"  and  "  Prayers  for  Wives  and 
Mothers,"  by  that  excellent  and  inde&tigable  parish  minister,  the  Rev.  £.  P. 
Hannam; — and  "  Hints  to  Young  Clergymen,  by  the  Incumbent  of  a  Country 
Parish."  Mr.  Gobat's  "  Residence  of  Three  Years  in  Abyssinia,**  as  a  mission* 
ary,  and  some  other  similar  works,  require  a  separate  though  future  ezMnraatioo. 

It  may  be  well  to  direct  our  readers  to  Mutland's  **  Seceod  Letter  to  Rev. 
H.  J.  Rose,  on  Milner's  Church  History."  It  seems  to  settle  for  ever  the  pr»> 
tensions  of  Milner,  as  a  searcher  into  original  authorities,  whatever  may  be  tiie 
merits  or  demerits  of  his  work  in  other  respects.  We  are  glad  to  see  somcmnecd 
the  **Life,  Ministry,  and  Selections  from  the  Remains  of  Walker  of  llVaro^*— a 
Work  likely,  in  mai^  respects,  to  be  interesting  and  valuable,  as  pubHsfaed  uatler 
the  auspices  of  the  Rev.  Edwin  Sidney,  the  nephew  and  biographer  of  RoidBBd 
Hill,  and  a  man  who  might  have  been  much  wealthier,  if  his  genuine  and  self- 
sacrificing  attachment  to  the  Church  of  England  had  not  prevented  him  firom 
being  his  uncle's  successor. 


POLEMICAL  AND  CONTROVERSIAL  WORKS. 

Thb  times,  it  may  be  well  imagined,  are  rife  with  productions  of  this  class* 
Among  the  most  daborate,  if  not  exactiy  the  most  able,  will  be  found  "Essays 
on  the  Church,  by  a  Layman,"  and  "Letters  to  a  Friend  on  the  Church  of 
%£^TV^^  by  the  Rev.  A.  S*  Thelwall,  of  Trinity  CoSege,  Cambridge. 


># 


PAMPHLETS  ON  CHURCH  REFORM^  ScC* 

At  the  number  of  tivae  brochures  we  are  actually  alarmed.  They  are  flying 
abroad  this  spring,  like  the  other  butterflies  or  ephemeral  insects  of  the  season^ 
in  pro^gioua  swanns.  In  our  next  number  we  may  probably  review,  in  the 
gvoup^  a  seoie  or  two  togatiiev;  but  at  piresant  we  have  not  room  even  for  a  spe-^ 
cification  of  their  tidea. 
We  must,  howeveri  distinguish  firom  among  them  Mr.  Cator's  "  Letters  on 
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the  Neemity  of  a  Natumai  Church  ;**^**  A  Short  Statement  on  Behalf  of  the 
Jew$  and  their  Clamu** — a  litde  work  which,  whaterer  we  may  ihink  pf  its  main 
ientiment,  deflenrei  attention  for  the  moderation,  and  ftamen,  and  temper  with 
which  it  it  written;— "il  Eeview  of  the  State  of  the  QueUion  respecting  the 
Jdmittion  of  Disienten  to  the  Universities,  by  the  Rev.  Ed.  Denison"  Ytxy 
judidouf  and  tenable, — ^though,  perhaps,  rather  too  kte  in  its  appearance,— and 
containing,  at  pp.  12,  13,  a  singularly  valuable  testimony  from  Dr.  Pye  Smith; 
—and  "A  Letter  on  the  Bdght  of  the  Convocation  to  tax  the  Clergy  for  the  Ser- 
vice of  the  Church,"  with  nmch  of  which  we  agree;  although  other  portions  seem 
impracticable,  or  at  least  unseasonable. 

The  **  labraiies"  are  "progressing;"  and  the  late  volumes  of  the  **  Sacred 
Ciassies'*  have  been  well  judged  and  well  timed.  As  to  the  lUustratiye  Works, 
our  old  fitvourites  have  arrived  at  or  near  their  completion ;  but  we  hail  the 
commencement  of  that  splendid  work,  '*  Wilkes's  Cathedrals" 


EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 
The  number  and  importance  of  these  works  render  them  well  deserving  of  a 
separate  place  in  our  classification.  We  were  glad  to  receive  the  first  numbers 
of  the  Educational  Magazine,  and  wish  all  success  to  the  undertaking.  When, 
too,  we  have  time  to  enter  at  large  on  this  vital  subject,  we  hope  to  discuss  the 
productions  "  published  under  the  Superintendence  of  the  Glasgow  Educational 
Association,"  **  Hints  for  an  Improved  Course  of  Study  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge ;"  9nd,  also,  a  variety  of  Grammars,  which  have  been  forwarded  to  us 
for  ini^pection. 

RELIGIOUS  POETRY. 

1.  Hymns  for  Young  Persons.    Parker.    1834. 

2.  Three  Hundred  Psalms,  and  Sis  Hundred  Hymns,  adapted  for  Public  Wor* 
sh^,    Islington. 

3.  Psalms  and  Hymns,  intended  to  be  used  as  a  Supplement  to  the  New  Version 
of  Psalms.    Islington. 

A  GREAT  man  said,  according  to  the  old  story,  "  let  me  write  tiie  ballads  of  a 
nation,  and  he  who  will  may  make  the  laws."  And  if  the  songs  which  are  cur- 
rent in  a  country  have  so  much  efiect  upon  its  politics,  we  believe  that  the 
psalms  and  hymns  which  are  used  in  its  churches  exert  scarcely  a  less  influence 
in  forming  its  tone  of  religious  and  spiritual  sentiment.  It  is  with  tiiis  feeling 
that  we  have  lately  looked  into  several  collections.  The  first  of  the  three  whidi 
we  have  here  taken  is  quite  unexceptionable  and  very  good;  and  we  are  glad  to 
see  some  of  our  modem  poetry,  smooth  and  pleasing,  altiiough,  |ierhaps,  some- 
what feeble,  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary.  The  old  morning  hymn 
has,  we  think,  been  altered  rather  than  improved;  but  we  can  never  read  the 
following  lines  without  bemg  sensible  that  they  approach  sublimity. 
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« 

"  The  day  of  wrath!  that  dreadfUl  day, 
When  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away. 
What  power  shall  he  the  sinner's  stay? 
How  shall  we  meet  that  dreadful  day? 

"  When,  shrivelling  like  a  parched  scroll. 
The  flaming  heavens  together  roll ; 
When,  loader  yet,  and  yet  more  dread, 
Swells  the  high  trump  that  wakes  the  dead ;-~ 

''  Oh,  on  that  day,  that  dreadful  day. 
When  man  to  judgment  wakes  finom  day, 
Be  Thou  the  trembling  sinner's  stay. 
Though  heaven  and  e^rth  shall  pass  away !" 

Bymmfor  Yovng  Fenont^  p«  60, 

This  collection,  however,  is  rather  designed  for  the  benefit  of  young  persons, 
than  for  the  specific  purpose  of  congregational  singing.  The  other  two  have 
this  latter  character;  and  are  commonly  used,  we  believe,  in  the  churches  and 
chapels  of  the  parish  of  Islington.  They  are  divided  into  Psalms,  and  H3rmns. 
Of  several  of  the  Psalms  we  are  constrained  to  say,  that  they  contain  a  positive 
misnomer.  As  Hymns,  founded  upon  the  Psalms,  they  might  be  received ;  but 
as  pretended  versions  or  translations  of  the  Psalms,  they  are  only  calculated  to 
do  mischief.  With  some  justice,  the  infidel  might  sneer,  and  the  scomer  bring 
his  accusation  of  folly  or  bad  faith.  No  Christian,  indeed,  doubts  that  the 
Psalms  exhibit  almost  a  prophetic  history  of  the  Saviour,  and  include  unnum** 
bered  allusions  to  his  person  and  office ;  and,  therefore,  the  reference  to  Bishop 
Home  in  the  preface  to  one  of  these  collections  is  altogether  superfluous.  But, 
although  the  Psalms  have  an  evangelical  meaning,  they  have  not,  nor  were  in- 
tended to  have,  evangelical  terms  and  names ;  nor  is  "  the  evangelical  use"  of 
the  Psalms  augmented,  by  their  adoption ;  for  they  thus  assume  at  least  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  pious  fraud.  We  might  take  almost  every  one  of  the  Psalms  in 
this  collection,  but  we  have  only  room  for  the  twentieth.  Let  oar  readers  com* 
pare  it^  verse  by  verse,  witii  either  of  the  translations  in  prose. 

«  PSALM  XX. 

FIRST  PART.     (W.  1 — 4.)      L.  M. 

Victory  of  Metnah, 

**  I  Messiah's  prayer  the  Lord  attends, 
When  all  our  guilt  afflicts  his  soul : 
The  Name  of  Jacob's  God  defends, 
When  o'er  his  head  the  billows  roll. 

''  2  Lo !  fVom  his  sancHry  in  the  skies. 
His  strength  the  sufi^'ring  Lord  sustains: 
Though  on  the  Crou  the  Saviour  dieSy 
His  cause  from  Zion  he  maintains. 


SIO  BeelmaUieml  Bee&rd, 

'<  3  On  CMf^B  mmmtf  conroimng  fii« 
Th'  acceptod  lacrifiee  dedans: 
Then  he  completei  his  heart's  desin^ 
And  to  his  tfanne  the  gloiy  heamt 

<'  4  Messiah  rngna  on  Zion's  hill, 

Then  shall  his  Church  his  trimnphs  pva?e : 
He  nigns — his  pinpose  to  ftiUil» 
counsels  of  etenal  love. 


The  SakU$*  Omfidewe  m  Memah'i  YkUmf, 

"  1  Jeiuif  with  Ihy  sahration  hlest, 
We  yield  the  gloiy  to  thy  Name : 
Fix'd  in  thy  strength,  our  banners  rest. 
With  joy  thy  vict'xy  we  proclaim. 

**  2  Jehovah  hears — ^bs  hears  thy  pnyer. 
The  prayer  on  which  our  tkope  nlies : 
Thy  Crou  salvation  shall  prepare, 
Fnm  his  right-hand  thy  vict^ea  rise. 

*'  3  Vain  is  the  fiery  steed  for  trust, 
The  rattling  chariot,  or  the  sword : 
In  Thee  our  confidence  we  boast, 
Jemt,  Messiah,  conq*ring  Lord ! 

"  4  Safe  shall  we  stand,  nor  yield  to  fear, 
When  sinners  with  their  hopes  shall  &U : 
Save,  Lord !  O  King  Messiah,  hear  f 
Hear,  Mighty  Saviour,  when  we  call !" 

Now,  whan  do  we  find  "  Jena"  or  «<  the  Cross;'  or  "  ddvary^s mama ?*' 
And  what  can  be  the  good  of  thus  attempting  to  prove  too  much?  Why,  having 
a  right  cause,  must  we  so  mismanage  or  spoil  it,  as  to  put  ourselves  in  the  wrongt 
What  can  be  the  result  of  such  over-statements,  but  an  imputation  of  falsehood 
where  there  is  only  exaggeration ;  but  a  charge  of  unfair  interpolation,  where 
there  is  only  a  lamentable  lack  of  judgment?  What  ean  be  the  propriety  of  de- 
stroying the  very  character  at  the  Prophetioal  Psalms,  by  turning  bold  and 
figurative  allusions  into  actual  and  literal  declarations,  whkdi  were  never  made? 

We  turn  to  the  Hymns.  Hen,  again,  we  have  no  doubt  either  of  the  good 
intentions,  or  of  the  injurious  imprudence*  Many  are  unobjectionable;  some 
are  beautiful.  But  we  would  put  it  smously  to  the  sober  piety  and  discretion 
of  Churchmen,  what  kind  of  religious  notions  will  be  probably  engendered  by 
strains,  almost  amatory,  when  sung  by  the  crowded  and  excited  congregations  of 
Chapels  in  the  evening?  Of  the  third  Collection,  Hymn  XXIX  begins — 

**  Jesus,  refiige  of  my  sod, 
To  thy  sheltering  arms  I  fly." 


JEhelmastieal  Record.  Bll 

Eymn  L7IX  begin^^ 

'<  O !  for  a  iweet  inspiring  ray, 
To  melfc  thi»  itubbom  atona  awaj ; 
And  thav  wiA  beama  of  loTe  dirina 
This  heart,  this  frosen  heart  of  mine.'* 

Hymn  XLII  proceeds  as  follows : — 

<<  To  Jesus,  the  erown  of  my  bqia» 
My  loul  is  in  haste  to  ba  gone ; 
Oh  bear  ne^  y«  charttlnin,  up^ 
And  waft  ma  away  to  his  throne? 

My  Saviour,  whom  absent  I  love ;  , 

Whom,  not  having  seen,  I  adore ; 
Whose  Name  is  exalted  above 
All  glory,  dominion,  and  power  ( 

Dissolve  Thou  these  bonds  that  detain 
My  sold  from  its  portion  in  thee ; 
And  strike  off  this  adamant  chain. 
And  set  me  eternally  free. 

When  that  happy  era  begins ; 
When  array'd  in  thy  beauties  I  shine, 
Kor  grieve  any  more  by  my  sins 
The  bosom  on  which  I  recline ; 

Oh  then  shall  the  veil  lie  remov'd, 
And  round  me  new  glories  be  pour'd : 
I  shall  meet  Thee,  whom  absent  I  lov'd; 
I  shall  see  wh(»nf  unseen,  I  ador'd,  &o.  &o. 

We  might  adduce  other  specimens :  and  we  might  say  much  more*  But  we 
have  already  cited  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Shuttleworth,  as  to  the  mischief  and  in- 
decency of  addressing  a  Divine  Being  with  too  great  familiarity :  and  we  now 
prefer  to  quote  the  recorded  opinion  of  Bishop  Heber;  quite  concurring  in  his 
sentiments,  and  being  quite  unable  to  improve  his  language.  Bishop  Heber,  as 
is  well  known,  had  himself  made  a  eoUeotion  <^  Hymns ;  and  in  speaking  of 
them,  he  says, 

**  In  one  respect,  at  least,  he  hopes  the  fallowing  poems  will  not  be  fbund  re- 
prehensible ;  no  fulsome  or  indecorous  language  hiss  been  knowingly  adoptsd ; 
no  erotk  uddrtmM  to  Him  whom  no  unclean  lips  can  approach ;  no  allegory ^  iU 
understood  and  worse  applied.  It  is  not  enov^h,  in  his  opinion^  to  object  to  such 
ejfpressions,  that  they  are  fanatical;  they  are  positively  profane.  When  our  Saviour 
was  on  earth,  and  in  great  humility  conversant  with  mankind;  when  he  sat  at 
the  table,  and  washed  the  feet,  and  healed  the  diseases  of  his  creatures,  yet  did 
not  this  disciples  give  him  any  more  familiar  name  than  Mosteti  or  Lord ;  and 
now  that  he  is  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  his  Father's  majesty,  shatl  we  address 
him  with  ditties  of  embraces  and  passion^  or  in  language  which  it  would  be  dis- 
graceful  in  an  earthly  sovereisn  to  endure?  Such  expressions,  it  is  said,  are  taken 
from  Scripture  J  but  even  u  the  original  applieatmi,  which  ti  often  doubtful. 
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were  clearly  and  unequivocally  ascertained,  yet  though  the  collective  Ckristian 
church  mof  be  very  properly  penonified  a$  the  spouse  of  Christ,  an  application  of 
such  language  to  Christian  believers  is  as  dangerous  as  it  is  absurd  and  unau- 
thorised*  Nor  is  it  going  too  far  to  assert,  that  the  brutalities  of  a  common 
•wearer  can  hardly  bring  relision  into  more  sure  contempt,  or  more  scandalously 
profane  ibe  name  which  is  above  every  name  in  heaven  and  earth,  than  certam 
epithets  applied  to  Christ,  in  some  of  our  popular  collections  of  religious  poetry/* 
— Xt/e  ofkeber,  p.  49,  50. 

Mr.  Knox,  in  his  Remains,  vol.  i.  pp.  203,  204,  speaking  of  the  Psalms, 

and  carrying  his  objection  to  rhythmical  versions,  or,  as  he  hints,  "  suppUmta-, 

tions*'  of  them,  much  fiiriher  than  ourselves,  thus  delivers  himself: — 

"  The  worthy,  but,  in  this  instance,  I  must  think,  much  mistaken  Dr.  Watts, 
undertook  to  give  them  what  he  called  an  evaneelic  dress.  Were  they  nol^ 
already,  what  the  skill  of  heaven  had  made  them?  and,  being,  of  all  other  parts 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  most  extensively  and  sublimely  prophetical ;  and 
referring,  in  every  part  of  them,  not  only  to  what  has  taken  place,  but  to  what 
is  yet  to  be  accomplished ;  who,  on  earth,  nay,  what  angel  from  heaven,  had  a 
right  to  strip  them  of  their  divinely  significant  drapery,  and  send  them  forth  into 
the  world,  clothed  in  the  narrow  notions,  and  yet  narrower  language,  of  short- 
sighted man?  The  only  other  portion  of  the  ancient  Scriptures,  which,  in  pro- 
phetical importance,  could  be  compared  to  them  would  be  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah; 
and,  perhaps,  even  this  (as  might,  possibly,  be  shown)  but  to  a  certain  extend 
and  in  a  certain  measure ;  yet,  how  strange  would  it  be  thought,  to  introduce  a 
modernized  imitation, — made  for  the  professed  purpose  of  assimilating  his  lan- 
guage to  that  of  St  Paul,  in  order  that  it  might  be  substituted,  on  all  public  oc* 
casions,  in  the  room  of  the  holy  Prophet's  own  inimitable  efiusions." 

And  is  nothing  to  be  done?    Can  nothing  be  done?    Ought  nothing  to  be 

done? 

Poems.    By  Louisa  Anne  Twamley.    Charles  Tilt,  Fleet  Street. 

A  VOLUME  bearing  the  impress  of  high  and  varied  talents.    It  consists  of  poems, 

embellished  with  original  illustrations,  drawn  and  etched  by  the  authoress.    The 

poems  are  fuU  of  youthful  sensibility,  and,  in  many  parts,  of  youthful  genius ;  the 

illustrations  seem  to  us  beautiful.    But  we  can  only  notice  the  volume  thus  cur^ 

sorily ;  as  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  the  lyre  is  tuned  to  sacred  themes. 


AMERICAN  WORKS. 
The  labours  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Ameiica,  raising  up  its 
mounds  and  barriers  against  the  inroads  of  Popery  and  Unitarianism,  of  infide« 
lity  and  fanaticism,  can  hardly  be  appreciated  at  their  real  value.  We  have  now 
before  us  some  fresh  and  excellent  discourses  of  Bishop  Doane,  *^  The  Christian 
Pastor,"  «  The  Convocation  at  Miletus." 

Among  the  American  woVks  we  might  also  mention  "  The  Heart,  &c."  by 
a  Presbyter  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chu23ch;  *'  New  England,  delineated  by 
one  of  her  Sons:"  and  *'  Researches,  Philosophical  and  Antiquarian,  concerning 
the  Aboriginal  History  of  America,  by  J.  V.  M'Culloch,  Junior,  M.D.  But  to 
these  we  may  return.  All  other  things,  for  the  present,  at  least,  must  stand  over. 
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Allen  (Mr.)>  evidence  of,  on  the  system 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  So- 
ciety, contradicted  by  that  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Wood,  53—55. 

America,  increase  of  popery  in,  385,  386. 

Anderson  (Rev.  J.  S.  M.),  character  of 
his  Di  scourses  on  Elijah  and  John  the 
Baptist,  296,  297 — comparison  between 
them  and  the  Discourses  of  Mr.  Blunt, 
297 — plan  of  his  Discourses  on  Elijah, 
298—300 — extracts  from  them,  301 — 
303 — and  from  the  Discourses  on  John 
the  Baptist,  303—306 — on  the  worship 
of  Baal,  306,  307. 

Arnold  (Rev.  Dr.),  character  of  the  se- 
cond volume  of  his  Sermons,  370 — ex- 
amination of  the  theological  and  eccle- 
siastical sentiments  promulgated  in  his 
eleventh  Sermon,  347,  et  sf^.— particu- 
larly of  his  opinions  on  the  priestly 
office,  349— 362— on  ordinations,  363 
— 367 — and  on  the  subject  of  succes- 
sion, 367—369, 

^rorat  (Mount)  described,  109,  110. 

Armenian  clergy,  condition  of,  104-— 
especially  of  the  Armenians  in  Persia, 
105. 107. 

Atkinson  (Rev.  Thomas),  strictures  on  the 
speech  of,  at  a  meeting  of  clergy,  205 
— 208  —  further  observations  on  that 
meeting,  492—498. 

Authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch  vindicated, 
325— of  the  Book  of  Joshua,  325»  326. 
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B. 


Baal,  on  the  worship  of,  306,  307. 

Baptism,  observations  on  the  sacrament 
of,  292—294. 

Baptism-money t  how  collected  by  the 
Romish  clergy  in  Ireland,  186. 

Barrow  (Dr.),  opinion  of,  on  justification, 
263. 

Binney  (T.),  remarks  on  the  title  of  his 
discourse  '*  Dissent  not  Schism/'  391 
— his  account  of  its  origin,  392 — his 
view  of  the  Scriptural  meaning  of  the 
term  "  schism,"  393 — 397— inferences 
deduced  by  him,  397 — his  general  pro- 
position a  total  failure,  398 — examina- 
tion of  bis  etymology,  398,  399 — ex- 
tract of  his  argument  that  dissent  is  not 
schism,  400,  401— its  fallacy,  402— 
404 — identity  of  dissent  and  schism, 
405 — 408 — evils  resulting  from  them, 
409 — 412 — weakness  of  his  argument 
to  show  that  the  old  Puritans  and  Non- 
conformists were  not  Dissenters,  413 — 
416 — his  lecture  to  the  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodists, 416,  417 — remarks  on  it,  417 
-^^0 — the  entire  recognition  and  pur- 
suance of  his  principle  productive  of 
licence  in  any  roan  to  embroil  at  his 
pleasure  every  ecclesiastical  constitution 
whatever,  420,  421 — remarks  on  his 
introduction  of  Mr.  Gathercole's  lucu- 
brations, with  the  thread  of  the  contro- 
versy, 424,  425. 

Broifgham  (Lord),  evidence  of,  on  na- 
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tional  edocation,  contradicted  by  that 
of  Mr.  Pillans,  48 — 50 — points    of 
agreement  between  them,  51f  5f. 
Burton  (Rer.  Dr.),  obserrationi  of,  on 
primitive  epitcopacj,  193,  If 4. 


C. 


Ckhiett,  readiness  of,  to  receive  instroc- 
tion,  114. 

Ckriuianity,  general  application  of,  to  the 
eiisting  state  of  society,  249,  S4S— its 
spirit,  and  adaptation  to  the  actoal 
wants  of  mankind,  575 — 378. 

Chriaian  Knowledge  Society,  increased 
utility  of,  240 — on  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting its  affairs,  503, 504. 

Cfcurc/^  (primitive),  obserrations  on  the 
government  of,  121 — 126. 

Church  if  England,  remarks  on  the  polity 
of,  and  on  the  duties  of  the  clergy,  231 
— 238^notices  of  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings conoeming,  502,  503  -^  the 
claims  of  the  Church  fairly  stated,  369, 

'  370 — Mr.  Cobbett's  testimony  in  favour 
of  the  Church,  388,  389— observations 
on  the  measures  proposed  by  the  Church 
Commissioners,  485,  486. 

Clarke  (Dr.  Adam),  birth  and  early  edu- 
cation of,  7,  8 — religious  principles,  as 
a  youth,  9— his  censure  against  danc- 
ing, 9 — his  description  of  his  own  sen- 
sations when  drowning,  10 — 12 — re- 
marks thereon,  13 — he  joins  the  Wes- 
ley an  Methodists,  14 — account  of  his 
change,  14— 'extraordinary  mental  com- 
plaint and  its  effects,  15 — becomes  a 
preacher,  16 — bis  hard  treatment  at 
Kingswood,  ib. — anecdotes  of  his  la- 
boars  as  a  preacher,  17,  18 — becomes 
acquainted  with  an  alcliymist,  and  pro- 
secutes alchymical  experiments  with 
him,  19 — his  liberality  to  persons  in 
distress,  20 — value  of  his  library,  21 — 
sources  uf  his  income,  21,  22 — his  opi- 
nion on  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  23 — re- 
marks thereon,  t6. — his  account  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  peasantry  of  Ireland, 
24,  25-r— and  of  the  causes  of  their  de- 
graded condition,  26 — his  extraordinai^ 
powers  as  a  preacher,  27,  28 — his 
death,  28 — character  of  his  commen- 
tary, t6. — remarks  on  his  denial  of  the 
filiation  of  the  Second  Person  of  the 
Trinity,  29,  30 — and  on  his  friendly 
regard  for  the  Church  of  England,  31 — 
character  of  his  biographer,  34 — poli- 
tical cokraring  of  his  work,  500 — con- 


cluding obserrations  on  the  character  of 
Dr.  Clarke,  501. 

Cobbett  (Mr.),  testimony  of,  in  favour  of 
the  Church  of  England,  388,  389. 

Cenfeaion-money,  how  levied  by  the 
Romish  Clergy  in  Ireland,  185. 

Confirmation,  importance  of,  31 8,  note. 

CongregationaUtm,  observations  on,  440~ 
442. 

Controverml  Divine,  character  of,  310. 
331. 

Croly  (Rev.  John),  plan  of  his  Essay  on 
Ecclesiastical  Finance,  as  regards  the 
Romish  Church  in  Ireland,  185 — bis 
account  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
priests  in  Ireland  are  paid,  184 — 
sources  of  their  income,  185 — particu- 
larly confe8|ion- money,  185  —  mar- 
riage-money, ib. — baptism-money,  186 
—extreme  unction,  ib. — masses  for  tbe 
dead,  ib,  187^-eviis  of  this  system  upon 
the  priests  themselves  as  well  as  their 
flocks,  187, 188  —extraordinary  powers 
ascribed  by  tbe  Irish  to  their  priests, 
188,  189--on  the  ignorance  and  bar- 
barism of  the  lower  Irish,  189— on  the 
manner  in  which  "  public  opinion"  u 
expressed  in  Ireland,  190 — ^his  address 
to  the  Romish  hierarchy  in  that  coon- 
try,  191,  192 — his  opinion  on  ecclesi- 
astical establishments,  193. 


D. 


Dancing,  on  the  alleged  evils  of,  9, 10. 

Denmark,  state  of  Neologism  in,  317. 319. 

Diaent  and  ichiem,  identity  of,  405—408 
— evils  of  them,  409 — 4l3.  SeeBinneif. 

Diitentert,  proofs  that  the  opposition  A, 
to  the  Church,  is  becoming  more  poli- 
tical and  factious,  235, 236 — squabbles 
between  dissenting  ministers  and  the 
trustees  of  their  places  of  worship,  421, 
422 — heads  of  the  proposed  bill  for  re- 
gulating their  marriages,  481 — remarks 
on  it,  482—485. 

Drovming,  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the 
phenomena  of,  9 — 12 — remarks  there- 
on, 13. 


E. 


Ecclenastieal  politv,  on  the  principles  of, 
stated  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment,   433 — 438  —  remarks   thereon, 
438-440. 
£c{ticatton,  provisions  of  the  French  Jaw 
'  concerning,  36^— measures  adopted  by 
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the  ninister  of  public  in»truction  con- 
cerning, 37 — 42— their  results,  43 — 44 
remarks  thereon,  44 — 46 — objects  of 
inquiry  to  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  concerning  education  in 
England,  46 — conflicting  nature  of  the 
evidence  adduced,  47 — exemplified  in 
extracts  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Pil- 
lans  ond  Lord  Brougham,  48 — 60 — 
points  in  which  they  agree,  51,  52 — 
evidence  of  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Wood 
on  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Soci- 
ety's system,  53 — 55— refuted  by  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Lloyd,  56 — of 
the  Bishop  of  Loudon,  ib, — and  of  the 
Brev.  J.  C.  Wigram,  57,  58 — remarks 
on  some  of  the  questions  proposed  to 
him,  58 — on  the  training  and  remune- 
ration of  schoolmasters,  59 — and  on  the 
advantages  of  the  system  of  payment 
instead  of  gratuitous  and  eleemosynary 
instruction,  60 — on  the  advantage  and 
disadvantage  of  uniting  industry  with 
education,  61,  62 — strictures  on  the 
UDcalled-for  remarks  of  Lord  Brougham 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  on  the  subject 
of  education,  64, 65 — necessity  of  edu- 
cating the  whole  of  the  people,  66 — 
proofs  that  the  advantages  of  a  state 
education  would  not  counterbalance  the 
mischiefs  and  dangers  inseparable  from 
iti  establishment,  67,  68 — increase  of 
the  present  system  of  national  educa- 
tion, 69 — bearings  of  popular  education 
upon  other  classes  of  the  community, 
70,  71. 

Episcopacy  (primitive),  observations  on, 
123,  124  —  Chiilingworth's  incontro- 
vertible position  concerning,  129. 

E»«enes,  principles  of,  120. 

EstabliskmenU  (ecclesiastical),  objections 
to,  refuted,  195 — 197  —  asserted  to 
make  part  and  parcel  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  193 — indirect  benefits  derived 
from  a  Church  Establishment,  384— 
testimony  of  Mr.  Cobbett  in  favour  of 
the  Established  Church  of  England* 
388,  389. 

Extremes  in  religion,  evils  of,  202 — exem- 
plified in  the  case  of  the  Abb6  de  la 
Mennais,  203 — of  the  late  Rev.  Mr. 
Irving  and  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  203 — 
205— further  exemplified  in  the  speech 
delivered  by  Mr.  Atkinson  at  Liver- 
sedge,  at  a  meeting  of  the  clergy,  205 
— 208 — and  by  Mr.  Gathercole,  220, 
221— in  some  principles  laid  down  by 
the  Rev.  H.  J.  Rose  concerning  books 


for  the  people,  208,  209  —  remarks 
thereon,  210.  213— 220— on  the  ex- 
treme of  compliant  laxity  with  regard  to 
Dissent  by  Dr.  Hampden,  221—227. 


F. 


Family-worship,  importance  of,  331*  note. 

Farindon  (Antony),  observations  of,  on 
justification,  261,  262. 

Forbes  (James,  Esq.),  character  of  the 
improved  edition  of  his  "  Oriental  Me- 
moirs," 451,  452. 

France,  law  of,  concerning  education,  36 
— measures  taken  there  in  consequence 
of  it,  37 — 42  —  results  produced  by 
them,  42— 44»re marks  thereon,  44— 
46 — triumph  at  Rome  on  account  of 
the  massacre  of  the  Protestants  in 
France,  72,  73 — that  massacre  visited 
upon  its  perpetrators  and  on  France, 
73,  74 — present  state  of  the  Protestant 
religion  there,  74,  75 — considerations 
on  the  religious  state  of  this  country, 
372—375.  379. 


G. 


Gathercole  (Rev.  S.  A.),  remarks  on  the 
speech  of,  at  a  meeting  of  clerg^r,  220, 
321  —  further  observations  on  that 
meeting,  492 — 498 — and  on  his  publi- 
cation against  the  Dissenters,  and  the 
Bishop  of  London's  withdrawing  of  his 
recommendation  of  it,  424,  425. 

Greek  Church,  external  government  of, 
102,  103  —  doctrines,  103  —  internal 
condition,  104 — of  the  Armenian  clergy, 
104 — of  the  Russian  clergy,  105. 

Guixot  (M.),  measures  taken  by  him,  as 
minister  of  public  instructiou,  37 — 42 
—results  produced  by  them,  42-^44. 


H. 


Hampden,  (Rev.  R.  D.),  remarks  on  the 
extreme  of  compliant  laxity  avowed  by 
him  in  regard  to  Dissent,  221 — 227. 

Harris  (Mr.  Howell),  anecdote  of,  96. 

Heber  (Bishop),  remarks  of,  on  the  pro* 
per  language  for  hymns,  511,  5 12. 

Henry  IV,  (King  of  France),  remarks  on 
the  apostacy  of,  to  popery,  78—80 — 
abandoned  himself  to  his  pleasures,  82 
•^his  ingratitude  to  DaplessisMoruay, 
83.. 
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Higrarchy  of  tbe  Jews,  obterrations  on, 
450— '43S — on  bieraicbicil  power  ge- 
nerally, 428,  4f  9. 

HiU  (Rowland),  preached  while  an  under- 
graduate, 93— censured  for  his  breaches 
of  academical  discipline,  94— proceeds 
to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  i6. — his  labours 
as  an  itinerant  preacher,  94,  95 — mar- 
ries, and  is  ordained  a  deacon,  95 — lays 
the  foundation  of  Surrey  Chapel,  96— ^ 
anecdutes  of  his  tour  in  Scotland,  97 — 
origin  of  the  names  given  to  bis  horses, 
it, — growing  infirmities  and  death,  98 
— his  character,  99 — specimen  of  bis 
facetia),  100,  101. 

Hindi  (Rev.  Dr.)»  character  of  his  son- 
nets, with  specimens,  199,  200. 

H'utory,  connexion  of,  with  theology,  141 
— 144 — remarks  on  the  neologian  mode 
of  writing  sacred  history,  StX,  St'i. 

Houte  uf  Comnums*  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion in  England,  points  of  inquiry  pro- 
posed to,  46 — conflicting  nature  of  the 
evidence  adduced  before  them,  47 — 50. 

Howelt  (Rev.  William),  ordained  as  a 
curate  in  Wales,  145 — his  labours  there, 
t6.  1 46 — anecdotes  of  his  labours  as  a 
London  curate,  147,  148 — loses  his 
election  as  a  candidate  for  the  rectory 
of  St.  Anne,  Blackfriars,  149 — his  nar- 
row circumstances,  148.  150 — anec- 
dotes illustrative  of  his  mode  of  preach- 
ing, 151 — extracts  from  two  petitions 
drawn  up  by  him,  against  the  claims  of 
the  Romanists,  and  the  education  of 
the  poor  Irish  b^  the  aid  of  a  muti- 
lated Bible,  151, 153 — character  of  his 
preaching,  152,  153 — specimens  of  his 
discourses,  153 — 156, 

Howitt  (William),  analysis,  with  remarks, 
of  his  **  Pautika,  or  Traditions  of  the 
most  Ancient  Times,"  332—334. 

Hymns,  specimens  of  various,  wiUi  re- 
marks on  them,  509 — ^512. 


I. 


Irtland,  character  of  the  peasantry  of,  24, 
25 — causes  of  their  degraded  condition, 
26 — account  uf  various  demands  made 
upon  them  by  their  priests,  185 — 187 
— extraordinary  powers  ascribed  bj  the 
Irish  to  the  priests,  188,  189— their 
ignorance  and  barbarism,  189— mode 
of  getting  up  expressions  of  public  opi. 
nion  in  Ireland,  190 — address  to  the 
Romish  hierarchy  of  that  country,  191, 
192 — observations  on  the  bill  proposed 


for  eztingaisbing  tilba^  there,  486— 
490. 
Irving  (Rev.  Mr.),  evil  ofextremeinre* 
ligion  displayed  in  the  case  of,  ^S-- 
205. 


J. 


JM  (Bishop),  influence  of  the  writioga  of, 
on  Mr.  Alexander  Knox,  167— his  opi- 
nion on  the  providential  design  of  tbe 
shutting  up  of  the  continent  by  Napo- 
leon, 176 — and  on  the  esoteric  design 
of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
179,  180. 

John  the  Baptist,  character  of  tbe  preacii* 
ing  of,  304, 305. 

Justijicatinn,  remarks  of  Dr.  Farindon  on, 
261,  262— and  of  Dr.  Barrow,  263- 
ezamination  of  Mr.  Alexander  Knox's 
views  concerning  justification,  264^ 
278  —  sentiments  of  John  Smith  oo, 
279,  280. 


K. 


Knox  (Alexander,  Esq.),  biographical  no- 
tice of,  158—160 — his  character  as 
drawn  by  bis  biographer,  160, 161— 
description  of  him  by  Mr.  Parkin,  162 
— 164 — remarks  on  his  character,  164, 
165 — the  formation  of  Bishop  Jebb's 
character  as  a  divine,  principaliv  the 
work  of  Knox,  167 — his  great  object 
was  to  guard  against  the  extremes  of 
mysticism  and  of  scholasticism,  169> 
170 — his  view  of  justification,  170— 
his  aversion  for  the  poverty  of  thought 
and  feeling  of  the  Socinian  school,  171, 
172 — extracts  from  his  letters  illustra- 
tive of  his  belief  of  an  especial  working 
of  Providence  in  almost  everything) 
173—176,  177— his  opinion  on  the 
esoteric  design  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  178,  179— and  on  the  me- 
trical versions  of  tbe  Psalms,  512— 
examination  of  his  views  concerning  the 
doctrine  of  justification,  264 — 278— on 
Providence,  280— 289— on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  sacraments,  290 — W— 
particularly  on  baptism,  292 — 294. 


L. 


Law  <if  Moses,  in  what  respects  a  school- 
master. 323, 324— its  living  and  lasting 
uses,  329,  330. 
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Xeo  (Profesaor),  Hypothesis  concerning 
the  Book  of  Joshaa  refuted,  325,  326. 

JJoyd  (Mr.  W.  F.),  evidence  of,  on  San- 
day  Scboolf,  56. 


O. 

Ordination,  examination  of  Dr.  Arnold's 
sentiments  concerning,  363 — 367. 


M. 


Jdarnage-Money,  how  collected  by  the 
Romish  clergy  in  Ireland,  185. 

Marriages  of  Dissenters,  observations  on 
the  bill  proposed  for  regulating,  481 
—485. 

Metlwdists. — See  WesUyan  Meihoditts, 

Miller  {l\ev,  John),  excellent  remarks  of, 
on  the  case  of  Noah  and  his  sons,  336, 
327. 

Moon,  spoken  of  in  the  masculine  gender, 
463. 

More  (Mrs.  Hannah),  remarks  on  the 
Memoirs  of,  248 — 250. 

Momay  (Duplessis),  noble  address  of,  to 
Henry  HI.  of  France,  77 — his  sorrow 
at  the  apostacy  of  Henry  IV.  78 — un- 
fair treatment  of,  at  his  conference  with 
Du  Perron,  84,  85 — his  opinion  on  the 
assassination  of  the  Mar^chal  d'Ancre, 
85 — perfidv  of  Louis  XIII.  towards 
him,  86 — his  admirable  character,  87 
—exclusion  of  his  wife  and  dauchters 
from  the  sacrament  on  account  of  their 
dress,  88. 

MulUr  (^Bishop  Peter  Erasmus),  tribute 
to  the  memory  of,  319,  320,  note. 

Murettu'a  oration  on  occasion  of  the  mas- 
sacre  of  the  French  Protestants,  ex- 
tract from,  72,  73. 


N. 


Neander'a  incorrect  view  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  primitive  Church  refuted, 
125—129. 

Neology  in  Germany,  remarks  on  the  state 
and  tendency  of,  310 — 316 — and  in 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  317 — 319 — on 
the  neologian  mode  of  treating  sacred 
history,  321,  322 — under  the  asser- 
tions and  assumptions  of  the  German 
neologists,  328. 

Newman  (Key.  J.  H.),  plan  of  his  Trea- 
tise on  the  Arians  of  the  Fourth  Cen- 
tury, 130 — his  remark  on  public  preach- 
ing, 132— character  of  his  work,  135 — 
remarks  on  his  suggestion  for  reviving 
suffragan  bishops,  492. 

Noah .  and .  his  sons,  observations  on  the 
case  of,  326,  327. 


P. 

ParsoM  (chief  justice  of  the  state  of  Mas- 
sachussetts),  remarks  of,  on  the  objec- 
tions to  ecclesiastical  establishments, 
195-197. 

Peel  (Sir  Robert),  remarks  on  the  con- 
duct of,  and  expectations  entertained 
of  him,  478,  479 — abstract  of  the 
measures  proposed  by  him,  480 — bill 
for  the  regulation  of  Dissenters'  mar- 
riages, 481 — remarks  on  it,  482— 485 
—on  the  measures  proposed  by  the 
church  commission,  485,  486 — on  the 
bill  for  the  extinction  of  tithes  in  Ire- 
land. 486—490. 

Pentateuch,  authenticity  of  vindicated,  325. 

Pillans  (Mr.)i  evidence  of  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  contradicted  by 
that  of  Lord  Brougham,  48 — 50 — points 
in  which  they  agree,  51 — 53. 

Popery,  increase  of,  in  America,  385, 
386. 

Priesthood  (Romish),  in  Ireland,  sources 
of  the  income  of,  185 — 187 — evil  ef- 
fects of  the  mode  in  which  it  is  col- 
lected by  them,  187,  188 — extraordi- 
nary powers  ascribed  to  them  by  their 
flocks,  188,  189. 

Priestly  Office,  examination  of  Dr.  Ar- 
nold's speculations  concerning,  349 — 
362 — and  succession,  367 — 369. 

Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  the  British 
West  India  Islands,  noble  grants  for, 
and  favourable  prospects  of,  239,  240. 

Protestants,  massacre  of  in  France,  eulo- 
gized by  Muretus,  72,  73 — rejoicings 
at  Rome  on  account  of  it,  73 — pro- 
ceedings of  some  of  their  synods  In 
matters  of  discipline  with  regard  to 
dancing,  88 — and  dress,  89,  90^ — their 
present  state  in  France,  74, 75. 

Providence,  observations  on  Mr.  A.Knox's 
opinions  on,  280 — 289 — fine  remarks 
on  the  dispensations  of  Providence, 
300—302. 

R. 

Rationalist  school  of  interpretation  in 
Germany,  remarks  on  the  state  and 
tendency  of,  310—316. 

Reformed  Religion,  present  state  of  in 
France,  74,  75. 
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Bighy  (Rtv,  Joseph),  remarki  on'  faic 
pamphlet  iotitoled  "  The  Spirit  of  the 
Age,"  498— 500. 

Rob^s  (Joseph),  plan  and  execution  of  his 
Oricntai  lUustrations  of  the  Scriptures,*' 
453 — 456 — specimens  of  it,  with  re- 
marks, 456 — 475 — suggestions  to  the 
author,  476,  477. 

Ro$e  (Retr.  Hugh  James),  observations  of, 
on  popular  literature,  Jf08,  S09 — re- 
marks thereon,  910,  tlS^tW. 

'  '  (Rev.  Henrj  John),  character  of 
his  translation  of  Neander's  History  of 
the  Christian  Religion  and  Church, 
139 — specimens  of  it,  with  the  orijcinal 
annexed,  140, 141 — plan  of  his  Hul- 
sean  Lectures  for  1833,  330,  321  — 
remarks  on  the  mode  of  writing  sacred 
history,  adopted  bj  German  Neolo- 
gians,  321,  323 — in  what  respects  the 
law  was  a  schoolmaster,  StS,  324 — 
substance  of  his  vindication  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  325 — 
his  refutation  of  Professor  Leo's  hypo- 
thesis concerning  the  authenticity  of 
the  Book  of  Joshua,  325,  326— on  the 
assertions  and  assumptions  of  the  Ger- 
man Neoiogists,  328 — on  the  living  and 
lasting  uses  of  the  law,  329,  330— on 
the  evils  of  an  irreligious  home,  330. 


S. 


Sacraments,  observations  on  the  doctrine 
of,  290—292, 

Schism,  the  scriptural  meaning  of,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Binney,  393— 397— infer- 
ences deduced  from  it  by  him,  397 — 
his  general  proposition  a  total  failure, 
398 — his  etymology  examined,  398, 
399 — abstract  of  his  argument  to  show 
that  dissent  is  not  schism,  400,  401 — 
Its  fallacy,  402 — 404— schism  identified 
with  dissent,  405 — 408 — consequent 
evils  of  both,  409—412. 

Stnedle^*^  (Rev.  Edward),  History  of  the 
Reformed  Religion  in  France,  charac- 
ter of,  76  and  note. 

Sonnet  on  John  ix.  30, 199 — on  Matt.  xxi. 
22,  130 — on  Matt.  xi.  .18,  and  Jer. 
xxxi.  15. 

Sophist,  definition  of,  131,  note. 

«  Spiritual  Despotism  :'* — remarks  on  the 
title  of  this  work,  426,  427 — analysis 
of  the  author's  remarks  on  hierarchical 
power,  428,  429— of  his  account  of 
the  hierarchy  of  the  Jews,  430—432— 
remarks  thereon,  432 — analysis  of  the 
principles  of  ecclesiastical  polity  to  be 
found  in  the  New  Testament,  433 — 


438-^reroark8    on  it,  438— 440— re- 
marks of  the  author  on  congregatSonaU 
ism,  440,  441,  442. 
Suffragan  Bishops,  remarks  on  the  pro- 
posed revival  of,  492. 
^  Swtden,  state  of  Neologism  in,  317— 319. 


T. 


Tests  of  Scripture  illustrated : — 

Gen.  ii.  16 456 

iii.  15    . .  . .  . .     t6. 

XV.  17,18      ..  ..457 

xlviii.  16  . .  . .     t6. 

Exod.  ii.  20         . .  . .  458 

iii.  5     . .  . .  » .     i&. 

XX*    %y  *   .  .   .  •    k       4l)a' 

Lev.  ii,  13     . .  . .  * .     ib, 

xviii.  26         . .  . .     t6. 

xix.  32      . .  . .  . .     t6. 

xxiii.  22         . .  . .  460 

Numb.  xi.  20  ..  ••  461 

xiv.  9  . .  . .     i6. 

xxi.  8  . .  . .     i6. 

xxxi.  50         . .  . .     t6. 

Deut.  XV.  6  ..  ..462 

XXV.  4  .  •  . .  . .     >A. 

xxix.  23  . .  . .  463 

Ruth,  iii.  9         . .  . .  . .  465 

iv.7         ib, 

1  Sam.  XXV,  29       • .  •  •  466 

xxvi.  11  ..  ..     $6. 

1  Kings,  iii.  7         . .  . .  467 

xvii.  12  ..  ..     t6. 

2  Kings,  ii.  23  .  •  . .     tfr. 

xix.  3  .  •  ,.     ib, 

Ezra,  X.  1         468 

Neh.  iv.  3  • .  . .     ib. 

Esth.  V.  9     . .  . .  . .     t6. 

Job,  i.  10  . .  . .  469 

ii.  13       . .  . .  . .     tfr. 

vii.  2  . .  . .     t6. 

xiv.  19 it. 

xxiv.  9         . .  . .  t6.  470 

xxxviii.  . .  . .  470 

Psalm  xviii.  5  •  •  . .     ib. 

xxiii.  4         . .  . .  . .     tA. 

xxix.  9  . .  . .  471 

Ixxviii.  2     . .  . .  . .  472 

Ixxxiv.  10         ..  ..473 

cxxi.  6         . .  •  -  . .     «&• 

Prov.  iii.  8     . .  . .  ..     ih. 

Matt.  vi.  3  474 

vii.  6     . .  . .  . .     i6. 

it.  17         • .  . .  . .     ib. 

xiii.  25  .  •  . .     tb. 

John,  ix.  2,  3.     . .  .  •  . .  459 

Th^logy,  connexion  of  history  with,  141 
—144. 
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Tithes,  on  the  bill  proposed  (oi^  extin' 
goishing  them  in  Ireland,  486 — 490. 

Travel  (foreign),  obtiervations  on,  445—- 
450. 


U. 


Unction  (extreme),  money  levied  for,  in 
Ireland,  186. 


V. 


Vermeil  (Antoine),  observations  of,  on  the 
religious  state  of  France,  372 — 375 — 
on  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  its 
adaptation  to  the  actoaJ  wants  of  man- 
kind, 375—378. 

Voluntary  Syitem,  in  ancient  and  modem 
tiroes,  remarks  on,  380 — 382^  com- 
plaints of  the  synod  of  Montauban 
against  it  in  France,  91,  92. 


W. 


Wetleyan  Mgthodists,  observations  on  the 
dissent  of,  from  the  Church  of  Bug- 
land,  1—4 — insatiable  cravings  of  the 
Irish  Methodists  for  sermons,  S4— dis- 
union among  them  on  the  spbject  of 
dissent  from  the  Church  of  England, 
SI,  32 — divided  into  different  political 
parties,  33 — Mr.  Binney's  lecture  ta 
them,  416,  417 — remarks  on  it,  417 — 
420. 

Wiehed,  on  the  impunity  of  the,  303. 

Wigram  (Rev.  J.  C.),  evidence  of,  on  the 
religious  instruction  given  in  the  Na- 
tional Schools,  as  contrasted  with  that 
of  tlie  Borough  Road  Schools,  57, 58 — 
ignorance  displayed  in  some  of  the 
questions  proposed  to  him,  58. 

Wood,  (Rev.  Mr.),  evidence  of,  on  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  53- 
—55. 
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